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Till progress wMcli has been made in oiir knowledge of 
E'orthern Buddhism during the last few years is due very 
considerably to the discovery of the Buddhist literature 
of China. This literature (now well known to us through 
tlie catalogues already published)^ contains, amongst other 
valuable works, the records of the travels of various 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited India during the 
early centuries of our era. These records embody the 
testimony of independent eye-witnesses as to the facts 
related in them, and having been faithfully jyreserved and 
allotted a place in the collection of the sacred books of 
the country, their evidence is entirely trustworthy. 

It would be impossible to mention seriatim the various 
points of interest in these works, as they refer to the 
geography, history, manners, and religion of the people 
of India. The reader who looks into the pages that fol- 
low will find ample material for study on all these ques- 
tions. But there is one particular that gives a more than 
usual interest to the records under notice, and that is the 
evident sincerity and enthusiasm of the travellers them- 
selves. Fever did more devoted pilgrims leave their 
native country to encounter the perils of travel in foreign 
and distant lands ; never did disciples more ardently de- . 
sire to gaze on the sacred vestiges of their religion ; never 
did men endure greater sufferings by desert, mountain, 

^ Oataiogueof the Chinese Buddhist logue of the Buddhist Tripitdka, by 
Trifitaha^ by Samuel Beal; Cto* BuayiuNanjio, 
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and sea than these simple - minded earnest Buddhist 
priests. And that such courage, religious devotion, and 
power of endurance should be exhibited by men so slug- 
gish, as we think, in their very nature as the Chinese, 
this is very surprising, and may perhaps arouse some con- 
sideration. 

Buddhist books began to be imported into China during 
the closing period of the first century of our era. From 
these books the Chinese learned the history of the founder 
of the new religion, and became familiar with the names 
of the sacred spots he had consecrated by his presence. 
As time went on, and strangers from India and the neigh- 
bourhood still flocked into the Eastern Empire, some of the 
new converts (whose names have been lost) were urged 
by curiosity or a sincere desire to gaze on the mementoes 
of the religion they had learned to adopt, to risk the 
perils of travel and visit the western region. We are 
told by I-tsing (one of the writers of these Buddhist re- 
cords), who lived about 670 A.D., that SCXD years before 
his time twenty men, or about that number, had found 
their way through the province of Sz'chuen to the Mahi.- 
bbdhi tree in India, and for them and their fellow- 
countrymen a Mah§,r4ja called ^rigupta built a temple. 
The establishment was called the “ Tchina Temple.^’ In 
I-tsing’s days it was in ruins. In the year 290 A. D. we 
find another Chinese pilgrim called Chu Si-hing visiting 
Khotan; another called Fa-ling shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to North India, and we can hardly doubt that 
others unknown to fame followed their example. At any 
rate, the recent accidental discovery of several stone tablets 
with Chinese inscriptions at Buddha Ga}4,2 on two of 
which we find the names of. the pilgrims Chi-I and Ho- 
yiijp, the former in company ‘‘with some otlmr priests,” 
shows plainly that the sacred spots were visited from time 
to time by priests from China, w are 

unknown to us from any other source, but who 

2 See /. jffi. N,S.i Vol. xiii, pp. 5S2-572<i 
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impelled to leave their home by the same spirit of reli- 
gious devotion and enthusiasm which actuated those with 
whom we are better acquainted. 

The first Chinese traveller whose name and writings 
have come down to us is the S^kyaputra Fa -hi an. He 
is the author of the records which follow in the pages of 
the present Introduction. His work, the Fo-Jcwo-Jd, wm 
first known in Europe through a translation ^ made by M. 
Abel E^musat. But Klaproth claimed the discovery of the 
book itself from the year i8i6,^ and it was he who shaped 
the rough draft of Edmusat’s translation from chap. xxi. 
of the work in question to the end. Of this translation 
nothing need be said in this place; it has been dealt 
with elsewhere. It will be enough, therefore, to give 
some few particulars respecting the life and travels of the 
pilgrim, and for the rest to refer the reader to the transla- 
tion which follows. 

Shih Fa-hiak. 

A.D. 400. 

In agreement with early custom, the Chinese mendicant 
priests who adopted the Buddhist faith changed their 
names at the time of their leaving their homes (ordina- 
tion), and assumed the title of b§,kyaputras, sons or men- 
dicants of S§.kya. So we find amongst the inscriptions at 
Mathur^'^ the title Sdkya Bhikshunyaka or ^Ikya Bhtk- 
shor added to the religious names of the different bene- 
factors there mentioned. The pilgrim Fa-hi an, therefore, 
whose original name was Kung, when he assumed the 
religious title by which he is known to us, took also the 
appellation of Shih, or the SS^kyaputra, the disciple or son 
of S^kya. He was a native of Wu-Yang, of the district 
of Ping-Yang, in the province of Slian-si. He left his 
home and became a SramanSra at three years of age. His 

® Foe K, Paris, 1836. ® Arch. Survey of India, vol. iii, 

^ Jiilien’s Preface to the Vie de pp. 37, 48 ; also Professor Powson, 
Eioum Thsanig, p. ix. ii. 2. J. R. A. S.^ N.S., voL v. pp. 182 
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early history is recorded in the work called 
written during the time of the Liang dynasty, belonging 
to the Snh family (502-507 a.d.) But so far as we are 
now concerned, we need only mention that he was moved 
by a desire to obtain books not known in China, and with 
tLat aim set out in company with other priests (some of 
whom are named in the records) from Ghanghn, A.D. 399, 
and after an absence of fourteen years returned to E'an- 
kin, where, in connection with Buddhabhadra (an Indian 
^ramana., descended from the family of the founder of the 
Buddhist religion), he translated various works and com- 
posed the history of his travels. He died at the age of 
eighty-six. 

Fa-hian’s point of departure was the city of Chang'aii 
in Shen-si ; from this place he advanced across the Lung 
district (or mountains) to the fortified town of Chang-yeh 
in Kan-suh; here he met with some other priests, and 
with them proceeded to Tun-hwang, a town situated to the 
south of the Bulunghir river, lat. 39'’ 30' H., long. 95'' E. 
Thence with four companions he pushed forward, under 
the guidance, as it seems, of an official, across the desert of 
Lop to Shen-shen, the probable site of which is marked 
in the map accompanying the account of Prejevalsky’s 
journey through the same district; according to this map. 
it is situated in lat. 38*^ K, and long. 87° E. It corre- 
sponds with the Gherchen of Marco Polo. Ea-hian tells us 
that Buddhism prevailed in this country, and that there 
were about 4000 priests. The country itself was rugged 
and barren. So Marco Polo says, ‘‘ The whole of this pro- 
vince is sandy, but there are numerous towns and vil- 
lages.”® The Venetian traveller makes the distance from 
the- town of Lop five days' journey. Probably Fa-hiari 
did not visit the town of Gherchen, but after a month in 
the kingdom turned to the north-west, apparently follow- 
ing the course of the Tarim, and after fifteen days arrived 
in the kingdom of Wu-i or Wu-ki. This kingdom seems 

® Ma/rco PolOi cap. xxxviii. 
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to correspond to Karsliar or Karasharh, near the Lake 
Tenghiz or Bagarash, and is the same as the * 0 -ki-ni of 
Hiueii Tsiang.^ Prejevalsky took three days in travelling 
from Kara-moto to Korla, a distance of about 42 miles, ^ 
so that the fifteen days of Fa~hian might well represent in 
point of time the distance from Lake Lob to Karasharh. 
Oox pilgrims would here strike on the outward route of 
Hiuen Tsiang. It was at this spot they fell in with their 
companions Pao-yun and the rest, whom they had left at 
Tun-hwang. These had probably travelled to Karasharh 
by the northern route, as it is called, through Kamil or 
Kaimil to Pidshan and Turfan ; for we read that whilst 
Fa-hian remained at Karasharh, under the protection of 
an important of&cial, some of the others went back to 
Kao-chang (Turfan), showing that they had come that 
way. 

From Karasharh Fa-hian and the others, favoured by the 
liberality of Kung stin (who was in some way connected with 
the Prince of Tshn), proceeded south-west to Khotan. The 
route they took is not well ascertained ; but probably they 
followed the course of the Tarim and of the Khotan rivers. 
There were no dwellings or people on the road, and the 
difficulties of the journey and of crossing the rivers ex- 
ceeded power of comparison.” After a month and five 
days they reached Khotan. This country has been iden- 
tified with Li-yul of the Tibetan writers.^ There is sonie 
reason for connecting this land of Li ” with the Lich- 
chhavis of VaisMi It is said by Csoma Korosi “that the 
Tibetan writers derive their first king (about 250 B.o.) 
from the Litsabyis or Lichavyis.”^^ The chief prince or 
ruler of the Lichchhavis was called the “great lion” or 
“the noble lion.”^^ This is probably the explanation of 
Maha-li, used by Spence Hardy as “the name of the king 
of the Lichawis ” Khotan would thus be the land of the 

^ Yol. i. p. 17, Sac, Bks, of the Bast, vol, xix, 

s Prejevalsky’s p. 50 * P* 258. 

® Rockliill. ^ Marmot of Buddhism, p. 282. 

3fa7iual of Buddhism, 2^6, n. 
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lion-peopl© Whether this be so or not, the 

polished condition of the people and their religions zeal 
indicate close connection with India, more probably with 
Baktria. The name of the great temple, a mile or two to 
the west of the city, called the Wava-sangliliima, or royal 
new temple,” is the same as that on the south-west of 
Balkh, described by Hiuen Tsiang;^^ and the introdne- 
tion of Vai^ravana as the protector of this convent, and 
his connection with Khotan, the kings of that country 
being descended from him,^^ indicate a relationship, if 
not of race, at least of intercourse between the two 
kingdoms. 

After witnessing the car procession of Khotan, Fa-hian 
and some others (for the pilgrims had now separated for a 
time), advanced for twenty-five days towards the country 
of Tseu-ho, which, according to Klaproth, corresponds with 
the district of Yangi-hissar, from which there is a caravan 
route due south into the mountain region of the Tsuiig- 
ling. It was by this road they pursued their journey for 
four days to a station named Yu-hwui, or, as it may also 
be read, Yu-fai ; here they kept their religious fast, after 
which, journeying for twenty-five days, they reached the 
country of Kie-sha, I cannot understand how either of 
the last-named places can be identified with Ladaklid^ 
Yu-hwiii is four days south of Tseu-ho and twenty-five 
days beyond this brings the pilgrims to the country of 
Kie-sha, in the centre of the Tsung-ling mountains. 

Kor can we, on the other hand, identify this kingdom of 
Kie-sha (the symbols are entirely different from those 
used by Hiuen Tsiang, ii. p. 306, for Kashgar) wdth that 
of the Kossaioi of Ptolemy, the Khavas of Mann, and the 
Kha^§.kas of thQ Vish'^u PurdnaP These appear to have 
been related to the Cushites of Holy Scripture. 

Vol. i. p. 44. introduction), p. xl. n. 2. 

/«/., vol. ii. p.'SOp. So we read, in Ea-hiairs text. 

See Laidlay’s note, Fa-lmn, p. geeEitel, Handhooh,^,Y.Klmdta; 
26, n. 6, and Wood’s Oxus (Ynle\ Laidlay’s Fa-Man^ p. 31. 
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Advancing for a month across the Tsung -ling range 
towards India, the pilgrims reached the little country of 
To-li, that is, the valley of Darail in the Dard country. 
This valley is on the right or western bank of the Indus, 
long. 73*" 44 ' E., and is watered by a river Darild^ Still 
advancing south-west for fifteen days, they strike the 
Indus (or probably the Sw§,t river), crossing which, they 
enter on the kingdom of Udyana, where they found Bud- 
dhism in a flourishing condition. Concerning this country 
and its traditions, we have ample records in Hiuen Tsiang, 
Book hi. (p. 1 19). Here then we may leave IVhian; his 
farther travels may be followed by the details given in his 
own writings, and to these we refer the reader. 


Suna Yun. 

A.D. 518. 

This pilgrim was a native of Tun-hwang, in what is 
sometimes called Little Tibet, lat. 39*" 30' K, long. 
9S® E, He seems to have lived in a suburb of' the city 
of Lo-yang (Honan-fu) called Wan-I. He was sent, 
A.D. 518, by the Empress of the Northern Wei dynasty, 
in company with Hwei Sang, a Bhikshu of the Shung-li 
temple of Lo-yang, to the western countries to seek for 
books. They brought back altogether one hundred and 
seventy volumes or sets of the Great Development series. 
They seem to have taken the southern route from Tun- 
hwang to Khotan, and thence by the same route as Fa- 
bian and his companion across the Tsung-ling mountains. 
The Ye-tba (Ephthalites) were now in possession of the 
old country of the Yue-chi, and had recently conquered 
GandI 4 ra. They are described as having no walled 
towns, but keeping order by means of a standing army 
that moved here and there. They used felt (leather) 
garments, had no written character, nor any knowledge 


® Vide i«/m, p. 134, n. 37. 
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of tlie heavenly On all hands it is plain the 

Ye4ha were a mde horde of Turks who had followed in 
the steps of the Hiuiig-nu; they were, in fact, the Eph- 
thalites or Huns of the Byzantine writers. the 

early part of the sixth century their power extended 
over Western India, and Gosmas tells us of their king 
Gollas who domineered there with a thousand elephants 
and a vast force of horsemen.” Sung-yim also names 
the power of the king whom the Ye~tha had set up over 
Gandh§,ra. He was of the Lae-lih dynasty, or a man of 
Lae-lih, which may perhaps be restored to Mra. According 
to Hiuen Tsiang,^^ the northern Mra people belonged to 
Valabhi, and the southern Mras to Malava. It was one 
of these Mra princes the Ye-tha had set over the king- 
dom of Gandl^ra. It may have been with the Gollas 
of Cos mas that the Chinese pilgrims had their inter- 
view. At any rate, he was lording it over the people 
with seven hundred war-elephants, and was evidently a 
fierce and oppressive potentate. 

The Ye-tha, according to Sung-yun, had conquered 
or received tribute from more than forty countries in all, 
from Tieh-lo in the south to Lae-lih in the north, east- 
ward to Khotan, westward to Persia. Tlie symbols 
Tieli-lo probably represent Tirabhukti, the present Tirhiit, 
the old land of the Vnjjis. The Vrijjis themselves were 
in all probability Skythian invaders, whose power liad 
reached so far as the borders of the Ganges at Patna, 
but had there been checked by Ajatasatru. They had 
afterwards been driven north-east to the mountains 
bordering on N^pS,1.2i The Ye-tha also extended their 
power so far as this, and northward to Lae-lih, Le,, 
Mftlava. As these conquests had been achieved two gene- 
rations before Sung-yuns time, we may place this in- 
vasion of India therefore about a.b. 460. 

The notices of the country of UdyS^na by Siiiig-yiui 

Yule, Wood’s Oxm, xxvii. 20 ii. pp. 260, 266, notes 56, 71, 
V. de St. Martin, p. 368. 
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vie with, those found in Hiiien Tsiang for abundance of 
detail and legendary interest. It is singular that the 
supposed scene of the history of Vessantara, '" the giving 
king’’ of Hiuen Tsiang and the PHo of Siing-yun, should 
be placed in this remote district. The Vessantara Jdtaha 
(so called) was well known in Ceylon in Pa-hian’s time ; 
it forms part of the sculptured scenes at Amar^vat! and 
Sfi^nchi ; it is still one of the most popular stories amongst 
the Mongols. How does the site of the history come to 
be placed in Udyana ? There are some obscure notices 
connected with the succession of the Maurya or Mdriya 
sovereigns from the S§,kya youths who fled to this district 
of Ud}4na which may throw a little light on this subject. 
The Buddhists affirm that A^oka belonged to the same 
family as Buddha, because he was descended from Chan- 
dragiipta, who was the child of the queen of one of the 
sovereigns of Moriyanagara. This M&riyanagara was 
the city founded by the S4kya youths who fled from Kapi- 
lavastu; so that whatever old legends were connected 
wdtli the family were probably referred to Udyana 

by the direct or indirect influence of Asoka, or by his 
popularity as a Buddhist sovereign. But, in * any case, 
the history of Udy&na is mixed up vdth that of the 
SM^ya family, and Buddha himself is made to acknow- 
ledge Uttarasena as one of his own kinsmen.^^ We may 
suppose then that these tales did actually take their rise 
from some local or family association connected with 
Udyina, and found their way thence into the legends of 
other countries. Hence while we have in the Southern 
account mention made of the elephant that could bring 
rain from heaven, which was the cause of Vessantara’s 
banishment, in. the Northern accounts this is, apparently, 
identified with the peacock (mayUra) that brought water 
from the rock.-^ But the subject need not be pursued 
farther in this place ; it is sufficient to note the fact that 

2 ^ Fa-hicuif cap. 3S. ^ Inf.j voL i. pp. 131 1 

^ vol i p. 126. 
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many of the stories found in the Northern legends are 
somehow or other localised in this pleasant district of 
Udy&na. Siing-ynn, after reaching so far as Peslidwar 
and Nagarahara, returned to China in the year A.I); 521, 

Hiuek Tsum 
A.D. 629. 

This illustrious pilgrim was born in the year 603 A.B., 
at Ohdn Liu, in the province of Ho-nan, close to the pro- 
vincial city. He was the youngest of four brothers. At 
an early age he was taken by his second brother, Chaiig- 
tsi, to the eastern capital, Lo-yang. His brother was a 
monk belonging to the Tsing-tu temple, and in this com- 
munity Hiueii Tsiang was ordained at the age of thirteen 
years.^^ On account of the troubles which occurred at the 
end of the dynasty of Sui, the pilgrim in company with 
his brother sought refuge in the city of Shing-tu, the 
capital of the province of Sz'chuen, and here at the age of 
twenty he was fully ordained as a Bhikshu or priest. 
After some time he began to travel through the provinces 
in search of the best instructor he could get, and so came 
at length to Chang'an. It was here, stirred up by the re- 
collection of Fa-hian and Chi-yen, that he^ resolved to go 
to the western regions to question the sages on points that 
troubled his mind. He was now twenty-six years of age. 
He accordingly set out from Chang'an in company with a 
priest of Tsing-chau of Kan-suh, and having reached that 
city, rested there. Thence he proceeded to Lan-chau, the 
provincial city of Kan-suh. He then advanced with a 
magistrate's escort to Liang-chau, a prefecture of Kan-suh, 
beyond the river. This city was the entrepdt for mer- 
chants from Tibet and the countries east of the Tsiing- 
ling mountains ; and to these Hiuen Tsiang explained the 
sacred books and revealed his purpose of going to the 
kingdom of the Brahmans to seek for the law. By them 

^ That is, became a novice or Srdmanera. 
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he was amply provided with means for his expedition, 
and, notwithstanding the expostulation of the governor 
of the city, by the connivance of two priests he was able 
to proceed westward as far as Kwa-chau, a town about ten 
miles to the south of the Hu-lu river, which seems to be 
the same as the Bulungliir. - 

From this spot, going north in company with a young 
man who had offered to act as his guide, he crossed the river 
by night, and after escaping the treachery of Ms guide, 
came alone to the first watch-tower. Five of these towers, 
at intervals of lOO li, stretched towards, the country of 
I-gu (Kamul). We need not recount the way in which 
the pilgrim prevailed on the keepers of the first and 
fourth tower to let him proceed ; nor is it necessary to 
recount the fervent prayers to Kwan-yin and his incessant 
invocation of the name of this divinity. Suffice it to say, 
he at last reached the confines of I-gu, and there halted. 
From this place he was summoned by the prince of Kao- 
chang (Turfan), who, after vainly attempting to keep him 
in his territory, remitted him to '0-ki-ni, that is, Kara- 
sharh, from which he advanced to Kuche. Here the nar- 
rative in the pages following carries us on through the 
territory of Kuchd to BMukS., or Bai, in the Aksu dis- 
trict, from whence the pilgrim proceeds in a northerly 
direction across the Icy Mountains (Muzart) into the 
well- watered plains bordering on the Tsing Lake (Issyk- 
kul); he then proceeded along the fertile valley of the 
Su-yeh river (the Chu or Chui) to the town of Taras, and 
thence to Nujkend and T&shkand, 

It is not necessary to follow the pilgrim's route farther 
than this, as the particulars given in the translation fol- 
lowing, and the notes thereto, will sufficiently set forth 
the line of his advance. 

Hiuen Tsiang returned from his Indian travels across 
the PImir and through Kasbg&r and the Khotan districts. 
He had been away from China since A.D. 629; he returned 
A.D. 645. He brought back with him — 
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1. Five hundred grains of relics belonging to the body 
(ilesh) of Tath%ata. 

2. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pede- 

stal. 

3. A statue of Buddha carved out of sandal- wood on a 
transparent pedestal. This figure is a copy of the statue 
which TJd^yana, king of Kaus8,mbl, had made. 

4. A similar statue of sandal-wood, copy of the figure 
made after Buddha descended from the Trayastriili&s 
heaven. 

5. A silver statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal 

6. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal 

7. A sandal-wood figure of Buddha on a transparent 
pedestal. 

8. One hundred and twenty-four works (siHtras) of the 
Great Vehicle. 

9. Other works, amounting in the whole to 520 fasci- 
culi, carried by twenty- two horses. 

There are many interesting particulars given in the 
^'Life of Hiuen Tsiang'' by Hwui-lih, which need not 
be named here, respecting the work of translation and 
the pilgrim’s death at the age of sixty-five. They will be 
fully set forth in the translation of that memoir, which it 
is hoped will follow the present volumes. 

We will simply add, that of all the books translated by 
Hiuen Tsiang, there are still seventy-five included in the 
collection of the Chinese Tripitaka, The titles of these 
books may be seen in the catalogue prepared by Mr. Bun- 
yiu Nanjio, coll. 435, 436. 

Buddhist Literatube in China. 

Although it was known that there were copies of trans- 
lations of the Buddhist Tripitaka in the great monasteries 
in China, no complete set of these books had been brought 
to England until the Japanese Government furnished us 
with the copy now in the India Office Library in the year 
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1875. Respecting these books I will extract one passage 
from the report which was drawn up by direction of the 
Secretary of State for India : — 

‘'The value of the records of the ‘Chinese pilgrims’ 
who visited India in the early centimes of our era, and 
the account of whose travels is contained in this collec- 
tion, is too well understood to need any remark. I regret 
that none of the books referred to by M. Stas. Julien, 
ill his introduction to the ‘ Vie deSiouen Thsangl and 
which he thought might be found in Japan, are contained 
in this collection ; but there is still some hope that they 
may be found in a separate form in some of the remote 
monasteries of that country, or more probably in China 
itself.” 

To that opinion I still adhere. I think that if searching 
inquiry were made at Honan-fu and its neighbourhood, 
we might learn something of books supposed to be lost. 
And my opinion is grounded on this circumstance, that 
efforts which have been made to get copies (in the ordi- 
nary- wmy) of books found in the collection of the Tripitaka 
have failed, and reports furnished that such works are 
lost. M. Stas. Julien himself tells us that Dr. Morrison, 
senior, reported that the Si-yu-hi (the work here trans- 
lated) could not be procured in China. ‘And such is the 
listlessness of the Chinese literati about Buddhist books, 
and such the seclusion and isolation of many of the Bud- 
dhist establishments in China, that I believe books may 
still exist, or even original manuscripts, of which we know 
nothing at present. It would be strange if such were not 
the case, considering what has taken place in respect of 
fresh discoveries of fragments or entire copies of MSS. 
of our own sacred scriptures in remote monasteries of 
Christendom, 

In conclusion, I desire to express the debt I owe, in the 
execution of this and other works, to the learning and 
^ Beal’s Catalogue, p. l. 
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intimate knowledge of the Chinese language possessed by 
M. Stas. Julien. 

I should not have attempted to follow in Ms steps had 
his own translation of the Si-yu-hi been still procurable. 
But as it had long been out of print, and the demand for 
the book continued to be urgent, I have attempted to fur- 
nish an independent translation in English of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s travels. 

I am very largely indebted to James Burgess, LL.D., for 
assistance in carrying these volumes through the press. 
His close acquaintance with Buddhist archeology and 
literature will give value to many of the notes which 
appear on the pages following, and his kind supervision 
of the text and preparation of the index attached to it 
denaand my thanks and sincere acknowledgments. 

I am also under great obligations to Colonel Yule, C.B., 
and to Dr. E. Eost, for their ever-ready help and advice, 
especially during my visits to the Library of the India 
Office. 

I have not overlooked the remarks of various writers 
who have honoured me by noticing my little book 
{Buddhist Pilgrims), published in 1869. I venture, how- 
ever, to hope that I have by this time established my 
claim to be regarded as an independent worker in this 
field of literature. I have not therefore quoted instances 
of agreement or disagreement with the writers referred 
to; in fact, I have purposely avoided doing so, as my 
object is not to write a chapter of grammar, but to contri- 
bute towards the history of a religion; but I have suffered 
no prejudice to interfere with the honesty of my work. 

I shall now proceed to the translation of the travels of 
Pa-hian and Sung-yun, referring the student to the 
original edition of my Buddhist Pilgrims for many notes 
and explanations of the text, which want of space forbids 
me to reproduce in these volumesj 
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THE TRAVELS OF FA-HIAI. 


BUDDHIST-OOTJNa'ET-EEOOEDS. 

By Fa-hian, ike B'dhya of the Sung (Dyyiasty). 

[Date, 400 a.d.] 

L Fa-hiak, when formerly residing at Ch^ang-an,^ re- 
gretted the imperfect condition of the Vinaya jpitaha. 
Whereupon, afterwards, in the second year of Hung-shi, 
the cyclic year being CM-hai^ he agreed with Hwui-ldng, 
Tao-ching, Hwui-ying, Hwui-wii, and others, to go to 
India for the purpose of seeking the rules and regulations 
{oftheVinaya), 

Starting on their way- from Ch’ang-an, they crossed the 
Lung {district) and reached the country of Khen-kwei;^ 
here they rCvSted during the rains. The season of the 
rains being over, going forward, they came to the country 
of Niu-t’an ; ^ crossing the Tang-lu hills, they reached 
Chang-yeh,^ a military station. Ghang-yeh at this time 
was much disturbed, and the roadways were not open. 
The king® of Ghang-yeh being anxious, kept them there, 
himself entertaining them. Thus they met Ghi-yen, 
Hwui-kin, Sang-shau, Pao-yun, Sang-king, and others; 
pleased that they were like-minded, they kept the rainy 

^ The former capital of the pro- ^ This is also the name of a prince, 
vinceof Shenrsi,now called Si -gan-fn. and not of a country. He ruled over 
^ There is a-n error here of one a district called Ho-si, “the country 
year. It should be the cyclical char- to the west of the (Yellow) River” 
acters Kang tezBi ie., A.D. 400-401 (Tangut). 

{Gh. Ed.) ® Ohang Yeh is still marked on 

3 This is the name of the prince the Chinese maps just within the 
who ruled the country. The capital north-west extremity of the Great 
town is, according to lOaproth, to Wall. 

the north-east of Kin, a hmn town ^ Called Tun-nieh> who died A,D, 
close to Lan-chau. , 401 {Gk* Ed,) 
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season together. The rainy season being over, they again 
pressed on to reach Tiin-hwang/ The fortifications here 
are perhaps 8o li in extent from east to west, and 40 h 
from north to south. They all stopped here a month 
and some days, when Fa-hian and others, five men in ali, 
set out first, in the train of an oflEicial, and so again parted 
with Pao-yun and the rest. The prefect of Tim-hwaiig, 
called Li-ho, provided them with means to cross the 
desert {sand-river^ In this desert are many evil demons 
and hot winds ; when encountered, then all die without 
exception. There are no flying birds above, no roaming 
beasts below, hut everywhere gazing as far as the eye can 
reach in search of the onward route, it would be impos- 
sible to know the way but for dead men’s decaying bones, 
which show the direction. 

Going on for seventeen days about 1 500 li, they reached 
the country of Shen-shen.® 

II. This land is rugged and barren. The clothing of the 
common people is coarse, and like that of the Chinese 
people ; only they differ in respect to the serge and felt 
The king of this country honours the law (of Buddha), 
There are some 4000 priests, all of the Little Vehicle 
belief (learning). The laity and the Sramanas of this 
country wholly practise the religion of India, only some 
are refined and some coarse (in their observances). From 
this proceeding westward, the countries passed through are 
all alike in this respect, only the people differ in their lan- 
guage {Eu words). The professed disciples of Buddlia, 
however, all use Indian books and the Indian language. 
Eemaiuing here a month or more, again they went north- 
west for fifteen days and reached the country of Wii-i 
(Wu-ki?).^^ The priests of Wu-i also are about 4000 men; 

^ A frontier town of considerable king of the Liang dynasty’’ {Ok, 
military importance, 39® 30' N, lat., Ad) ^ 

95“ E. long. {Prejevalsky’s Map), “ 8 The desert of Lop (Marco Polo). 

This town was wrested from Tiin- ® The kingdom of Shen-shexi or 
nieh in the third month of this year Leu-ian (conf. Richtofen in Preje- 
by Li Ho, or more properly Li Eo, valsky’sA'Mya, p, 144, and passim). 
who ruled as the ‘^illustrious warrior The nilgrims probably followed 
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all (belong id) the Little Vehicle of) leamixig ; 

their religious rules are very precise (arranged methodi- 
cally), When yramanas of the Ts’iix land arrive here, they 
are unprepared for the rules of the priests. Fa-hian 
obtaining the protection of Kiing-shn, an official Qdng 
fang) of the Fu (family), remained here two nionths and 
some days. Then he returned to Pao>yim and the 
others.^^ In the end, because of the want of courtesy 
and propriety on the part of the Wu-i people, and be- 
cause their treatment of their guests was very cool, 
Chi-yen, Hwui-kiii, and Hwui-wu forthwith went back 
towards Kao-chang, in order to procure necessaries for 
the journey. Fa-hian and the others, grateful for the 
presents they received of Fu Kung-siin, forthwith Jour- 
neyed to the south-west. On the road there were no 
dwellings or people. The sufferings of their journey on 
account of the difiSculties of the road and the rivers 
(water) exceed human power of comparison. They were 
on the road a month and five days, and then managed to 
reach Khotan.^^ 

III. This country is prosperous and rich Qiappj) ; the 
people are very wealthy, and all without exception honour 
the law (of Buddha). They use religious music for mutual 
entertainment. The body of priests number even several 
myriads, principally belonging to the Great Vehicle. They 
all have food provided for them (church-food, commons ) ; 
the people live here and there. Before their house 
doors they raise little tow^ers, the least about twenty feet 
high. There are priests’ houses for the entertainment of 
foreign priests and for providing them with what they 
need. The ruler of the country lodged Fa-hian and the 
rest in a sa'hghdrdma. The name of the saiighdrdma was 

the course of the river Tarim. (For Called in Tibetan works Li-yul, 

Wn-ki see infra, p. 17, 11. 52.) or the land of Li. It is possible that 

It would appear from this that the word Li (which means hell-metal 
Fa-hian had reached Wu-i by the in Tibetan) may be connected with 
route of Lake Lop and the river li in Lichchhavis. (Compare Spence 
Tarim ; the others had gone from Hardy, M. B., p, 282, and cmte, p. 
Tun-hwang by another route. v.) 
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GSmati; temple of the Great YeHcle with 

three thousand priests, who assemble to eat at the sound 
of the ghantd. On entering the dining-hall, their carriage 
is grave and demure, and they take their seats in regular 
order. All of them keep silence; there is no noise with 
their eating-howls; when the attendants (pure men) give 
more food, they are not allowed to speak to one another, 
but only to make signs with the hand. Hwui-king, Tao- 
ching, Hwui-ta set out in advance towards the Kie-slia 
country, hut Fa-hian and the rest, desiring to see the 
image-procession, remained three months and some days. 
In this country there are fourteen great safighdrAmm, not 
counting the little ones. From the first day of the fourth 
month they sweep and water the thoroughfares within the 
city and decorate the streets. Above the city gate they 
stretch a great awning and use every kind of adornment. 
This is where the king and the queen and court ladies 
take their place. The G6mati priests, as they belong to 
the Great Vehicle, which is principally honoured by tlie 
king, first of all take their images in procession. About 
three or four li from the city they make a four-wheeled 
image-car about thirty feet high, in appearance like a 
moving palace, adorned with the seven precious sub- 
stances. They fix upon it streamers of silk and canopy 
curtains. The figure is placed in the car^^ with two 
Bodhisattvas as companions, whilst the D^vas attend on 
them ; all kinds of polished ornaments made of gold and 
silver hang suspended in the air. When the image is a 
hundred paces from the gate, the king takes off his royal 
cap, and changing his clothes for new ones, proceeds bare- 
footed, with flowers and incense in his hand, from the 
city, followed by his attendants. On meeting the image, 
he bows down his head and worships at its feet, scattering 
the flowers and burning the incense. On entering the 
city, the queen and court ladies from above the gate-tower 

For some cwriotis details about Simpson, J. M. A, S,, N. S,, vol xrl 
tbe Rath-^dtrdSf or car-festivals, see pp. 13 fit. 
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scatter abont all kinds of flowers and tlirow them down 
in wnld profusion. So splendid are the arrangements for 
worship. 

The cars are all different, and each miighdfAma has a 
day for its image-procession. They begin on the first day 
of the fourth month and go on to the fourteenth day, 
when the processions end. The processions ended, the 
king and queen then return to the palace. 

Seven or eight li to the west of the city there is a 
saiiglidTd'ma called the Eoyal-new-temple. It was eighty 
years in finishing, and only after three kings (reigns) was it 
completed. It is perhaps twenty chang in height (290 feet). 
It is adorned with carving and inlaid work, and covered 
with gold and silver. Above the roof all kinds of jewels 
combine to perfect it. Behind the tower there is a hall 
of Buddha, magnificent and very beautiful. The beams, 
pillars, doors, and window-frames are all gold-plated. 
Moreover, there are priests" apartments, also very splendid, 
and elegantly adorned beyond power of description. The 
kings of the six countries east of the Ling give many of 
their most valuable precious jewels {to this monastery), 
being seldom used (for personal adornment), \or, they 
seldom give things of common use]. 

IV. After the image-procession of the fourth month, 
Sang-shau, one of the company, set out with a Tartar (Hu) 
pilgrim towards Ki-pin.^^ Fa-hian and the others pressed 
on towards the Tseu-ho country.^® They were twenty- 
five days on the road, and then they arrived at this king- 
dom. The king of the country is earnest (in his piety). 
There are a thousand priests and more, principally belong- 
ing to the Great Vehicle. Having stopped here fifteen 
days, they then south for four days and entered the 
Tsung-ling mountains. Arriving at Yu-hwui, they kept 
their religious rest; the religious rest being over, they 

Kabul. 1® They probably followed the 

1 ® Probably the Y^rkajid district. YMsaud river* 
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j ourney ed on twenty-five days to the K i e - s h a eoiintry , 

where they rejoined Hwui-ldng and the rest. 

V. The king of this country keeps the Fan-eJir-yue-sse. 
The Fan- eJie-ym-sse {Pafbchain^ parishad) in Chinese 
words is the great five-yearly assembly.” At tiie time of 
the assembly he asks Sramanas from the four quaiters, who 
come togetlier like clouds. Being assembled, lie decorates 
the priests’ session place; he suspends silken flags and 
spreads out canopies ; he makes gold and silver lotus 
flowers ; he spreads silk behind the throne, and arranges 
the paraphernalia of the priests’ seats. The king and the 
ministers offer their religious presents for one, tw’o, or three 
months, generally during spring-time. The king- made 
assembly being over, he further exhorts his ministers to 
arrange their offerings; they then offer for one day, two 
days, three days, or five days. The offerings being finished, 
the king, taking from the chief officer of the embassy and 
from the great ministers of the country the horse he rides, 
with its saddle and bridle, mounts it, and then (taking) 
w^hite taffeta, jewels of various kinds, and things required 
by the Sramanas, in union with his ministers he vows to 
give them all to the priests; having thus given them, 
they are redeemed at a price from the priests. 

The country is hilly and cold ; it produces no variety 
of grain; only wheat will ripen. After the priests have 
received their yearly dues the mornings become fiosty; 
the king, therefore, every year induces the priests to 
make the wheat ripen, and after that to receive their 
yearly portion. There is a stone spitting-vessel in this 
country belonging to Buddha, of the same colour as 
his alms-dish. There is also a tooth of Buddlia ; the 
people of the country have built a sMpa on account of this 
tooth. There are a thousand priests and more, all belong- 

For some reioarkB on this coun- cerning the Kossaioi or Kassai, as a 
try. see vol. ii. p. 298, n. 46. As very ancient people, see Mr, T. G. 
stated on p. xiv., a people cialled Pinches’ remarks, J. R. A, S., K.S., 
Kossaioi are noticed by Ptolemy, yol. p. 302. 

Put they seem to be Cushites. Con- 
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ing to the Little Vehicle. From the mountains eastward 
the common people wear garments made of coarse stuff, as 
in the Tshn country, but with respect to felt and serge 
tliey are different. The religious practices of the Sramanas 
are so various and have increased so, that they cannot be 
recorded. This country is in the middle of the Tshing- 
ling range ; from the Ts’ung-ling onwards the plants, trees, 
and fruits are all different {from those before met with), 
except the bamboo, the an-shih4au (pomegranate ?), and 
the sugar-cane. 

VI. From this going onwards towards North India, after 
being a month on the road, wm managed to cross Ts’ung- 
ling. In Ts’ung-ling there is snow both in winter and 
summer. Moreover there are poison-dragons, who when 
evil-purposed spit poison, winds, rain, snow, drifting sand, 
and gravel-stones ; not one of ten thousand meeting these 
calamities, escapes. The people of that land are also 
called Snowy-mountain men (Tukh&ras ?). Having crossed 
(Ts’ung)-ling, we arrive at North India. On entering the 
borders there is a little country called To-li,^® where there 
is again a society of priests all belonging to the Little 
Vehicle. There was formerly an Arliat in this country 
who by magic power took up to the Tusita heaven 
a skilful carver of wood to observe the length and 
breadth (size), the colour and look, of Maiti%a Bbdhi- 
sattva, that returning below he might carve wood and 
make his image (that is, carve a wooden image of liim). 
First and last he made three ascents for observation, and 
at last finished the figure. Its length is 8o feet, and its 
upturned foot 8 feet; on fast-days it ever shines brightly. 
The kings of the countries round vie with each other in 
their religious offerings to it. Now, as of yore, it is in 
this country.^® 

VIL Keeping along (Tshmg)-ling, they journeyed south- 
west for fifteen days. The road was difficult and broken, 

^8 Called the valley of Ta-Ii-io by For an account of this image 

Hiuen Tsiang, infra, p. 134, n. 37. see infra, p. 134. 
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with steep crags and precipices in the way. The moun- 
tain-side is simply a stone wall standing up io,ooo feet. 
Looking down, the sight is confused, and on going forward 
there is no sure foothold. Below is a river called Sin- 
t'u-ho. In old days men bored through the rocks to iiiake 
a way, and spread outside-ladders, of which there are seven 
hundred (steps?) in all to pass. Having passed the ladders, 
we proceed by a hanging rope-bridge and cross the river. 
The two sides of the river are something less than 8o paces 
apart, as recorded but neither Ghang-kiii 

nor Kan-ying of the Han arrived here. The body of 
priests asked Fa-hian whether it was known when the 
eastward passage of the religion of Buddha began. Hiaii • 
replied, “ When I asked the men of that land, they all 
said there was an old tradition that from the time of set- 
ting up the image of Maitr^ya Bodhisattva, and after- 
wards, there were Sramanas from India who dispatched 
the dharma-vinaya beyond this river.” The setting up of 
the image took place rather more than three hundred 
years after the Nirvana of Buddha, in the time of Piiig- 
wang of the Chau family According to this, we may say 
that the extension of the great doctrine began from this 
image. If, then, Maitreya Mah§,sattva be not the suc- 
cessor of S§.kya, who is there could cause the three gems 
to spread everywhere, and frontier men to understand the 
law ? As we certainly know that the origin of the open- 
ing of the mysterious revolution is not man's work, so the 
dream of Ming Ti was from this also. 

VIII. Crossing the river we come to the country of 
Wu-chang.^2 The country of Wu-chang commences 
North India. The language of Mid-India is used by all. 
Mid-India is what they call the middle country. The dress 
of the people, their food and drink, are also the same as 
in the middle country. The religion of Buddha is very 
flourishing. The places where the priests stop and lodge 

® A topographical description of the empire. 

“ 770 A.D. *2 Udyaua. 
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they call sanghdrdmas. In all there are five hundred 
Mrdmaa; they belong to the Little Vehicle without excep- 
tion. If a strange Bhikshu arrives here, they give him full 
entertainment for three days; the three days being over, then 
they bid him seek for himself a place to rest permanently. 

Tradition says : When Buddha came to ISTorth India, he 
then visited this country. Buddha left here as a bequest 
the impression of his foot. The footprint is sometimes long 
and sometimes short, according to the thoughtfulness of 
a man's heart: it is still so, even now. Moreover, the 
drying-robe-stone in connection with the place where he 
converted the wicked dragon still remains. The stone is 
a chang mid four- tenths high, and more than two cliancj 
across. It is smooth on one side. Three of the pilgrims, 
Hwui-king, Tao-ching, and Hwui-ta, went on ahead towards 
Buddha’s shadow and NagarahS.ra. Ba-hian and the rest 
stopped in this country during the rains ; when over, they 
went down south to the country of Su-ho-to.^^ 

IX. In this country also the law of Buddha flourishes. 
This is the place where, in old days, Sakra, ruler of DSvas, 
made apparitionally the hawk and dove, in order to try B&d- 
hisattva, who cut off his flesh to ransom the dove. Buddha, 
when he perfected wisdom, going about with his disciples, 
spoke thus : This is the place where, in a former birth, 
I cut my flesh to ransom the dove.” From this the people 
of the country getting to know the fact, built a sH^a on 
the spot, and adorned it with gold and silver. 

X. From this, descending eastward, journeying for five 
days, we arrive at the country of GrandhS,ra (Kien-to-wei). 
This is the place which Dharmavarddhana, the son of 
A^&ka, governed, Buddha also in this country, when he 
was a Bddhisattva, gave his eyes in charity for the sake 
of a man. On this spot also they have raised a great 

adorned with silver and goli The people of this 
country mostly study the Little Vehicle. 

XI. From this going east seven days, there is a country 

Sv4t, 
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called Chu-ch’a-shi-lo.24 Ghu-cli’a-shi-lo in CMiiese words 
is “cut-off head/' Buddha/ when he was a Bodliisattva, 
gave his head in charity to a man in this place, and hence 
comes the name, i^gain going eastwards for two days, 
we come to the place where he gave his body to feed the- 
starving tiger. On these two spots again are built great 
ski;pas, both adorned with every kind of precious jewel 
The kings, ministers, and people of the neighbouring 
countries vie with one another in their offerings, scattering 
flowers and lighting lamps without intermission. These 
and the two sM^ccs before named the men of that district 
call “ the four great stHpas!' 

XII. Bromthe country of Gandh^ra’ going south for four 
days, we come to the country of Bo-lii-sha.^'^ Buddha 
in former days, whilst travelling with his disciples here 
and there, coming to this country, addressed Ananda thus : 

After my death (parmirvdna), a king of the country 
called Ki-ni-kia (Kaiiika or Kanishka) will raise on this 
spot a After Kanishka's birth, he was going 

round on a tour of observation. At this time Sakra, king 
of D^vas, wishing to open out his purpose of mind, took 
the form of a little shepherd-boy building by the roadside 
a tower. The king asked and said, “ What are you 
doing?" Eeplying, he said, “Making a Buddha-tower/' 
The king said, “ Very good." On this the king built over 
the little boy's tower another tower, in height 40 chang and 
more, adorned with all precious substances. Of all sklpas 
and temples seen by the travellers, none can compare with 
this for beauty of form and strength. Tradition says 
this is the highest of the towers in Jambudvipa. When 
the king had completed his tower, the little tower forih- 
with came out from the side on the south of the great 
tower more than three feet hish. 

■ . -o 

The alms-howl of Buddha is still in this country. For- 
merly a king of the Yue-chi, swelling^® with his^army, came 

TakshaHiM, vid. 'infra, p. 138. think the symbol should be placed 

^ Purushapura (Peshawar). before Yue-chi ; it would thus refer 

This is a forced translation. I to the Great Yue-chi 
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t o attack this country, wishing to carry off Buddha’s alms- 
bo wL Having subdued the country, the king of the Yue- 
chi, deeply reverencing the law of Buddha, wished to take 
the bowl and go; therefore he began his religious offer- 
ings. The offerings made to the three precious ones being 
finished, he then caparisoned a great elephant and placed 
the bowl on it. The elephant then fell to the ground and 
was unable to advance. Then he made a four-wheeled 
carriage on which the dish was placed; eight elephants 
were yoked to draw it, but were again unable to advance. 
The king then knew that the time of his bowl-relationship 
was not come. So filled with shame and regrets, he built 
on this place a stUpa and also a swiljJido^dma ; moreover, 
he left a guard to keep up every kind of religious offer- 
ing. 

There are perhaps 700 priests. At the approach of 
noon the priests bring out the alms-bowl, and with the 
Up^sakas make all kinds of offerings to it; they then eat 
their mid-day meal. At even, when they burn incense, 
they again do so. It is capable of holding two pecks 
and more. It is of mixed colour, but yet chiefly^ black. 
The four divisions are quite clear, each of them being 
about ■ two-tenths thick. It is glistening and bright. 
Poor people with few flowers cast into it, fill it; but 
some very rich people, wishful with many flowers to 
make their offerings, though they present a hundred 
thousand myriad of pecks, yet in the end fail to fill it. 
Pao-yun and Sang-king only made their offerings to the 
alms-dish of Buddha and then went back. Hwui-king, 
Hwui-ta, and Tao-ching had previously gone on to the 
Nagarah4ra country to offer their common worship to 
the Buddha - shadow, his tooth and skull -bone. Hwui- 
king fell sick, and Tao-ching remained to look after 
him. Hwui-ta alone went back to Po-lu-sha, where he 
met with the others, and then Hwui-ta, Pao-yun, and 
Sang-king returned together to the Ts’in land. ITwui-ying, 
dwelling in the temple of Buddha’s alms-bowl, died there. 
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Prom this Fa-hian went on alone to the place of Bnddha^s 
skull-bone. 

XIIL Going west i6 ydjanas^ (Fa-hian) reached the 
country of hTa-kie (]Sragarah§;ra). Oii the borders, in tlie 
city of Hi-lo^^ is the viMm of the skull-bone of Buddha ; 
it is gilded throughout and adorned with the seven pre- 
cious substances. 

The king of the country profoundly reverences the skull- 
hone. Fearing lest some one should steal it, he appoints 
eight men of the first families of the country, each man 
having a seal to seal {the door) for its safe keeping. In 
the morning, the eight men having come, each one 
inspects his seal, and then they open the door. The door 
being opened, using scented water, they wash their hands 
and bring out the skull-bone of Buddha. They place it 
outside the vihdm on a high throne; taking a circular 
stand of the seven precious substances, the stand is placed 
below {it), and a glass bell as a cover over it. All these 
are adorned with pearls and gems. The bone is of a 
yellowish- white colour, four inches across and raised in 
the middle. Each day after its exit men of the mhdm 
at once mount a high tower, beat a large drum, blow the 
conch, and sound the cymbal. Hearing these, the king 
goes to the mhdm to offer flowers and incense. The offer- 
ings finished, each one in order puts it on his head (w^or- 
ships it) and departs. Entering by the east door and 
leaving by the west, the king every morning thus offers 
and worships, after which he attends to state affairs. 
Householders and elder-men also first offer worship and 
then attend to family affairs. Every day thus begins, 
without neglect from idleness. The offerings being all 
done, they take back the skull-bone. In the vihdm them 
is a final-emancipation tower (£& iawr sharped like a dclgaha) 
which opens and shuts, made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, more than five feet high, to receive it. 

Before the gate of the vihdm every morning regularlyj, 

sTHidda. 
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there are sellers of flowers and incense ; all who wish to 
make offerings may buy of every sort. The kings of the 
countries round also regularly send deputies to make 
offerings. The site of the viMm is forty paces square. 
Though heaven should quake and the earth open, this spot 
would not move. 

Going from this one north, we come to the 

capital of Nagarab&ra. This is the place where Bffdhis- 
attva, in one of his births, gave money in exchange for 
five flowers^® to offer to Dipankara Buddha. In the city 
there is, moreover, a Buddha-tooth tower, to which re- 
ligious offerings are made in the same way as to the 
skull-bone. 

Sorth-east of the city one ySjana we come to the 
opening of a valley in which is Buddha’s religious staff; 
where they have built a vihdra for making offerings to it. 
The staff is made of ox-head sandal- wood ; its length is a 
chang and six or seven tenths ; it is enclosed in a wooden 
sheath, from which a hundred or a thousand men could 
not move it. Entering the valley and going west four 
days, there is the mhdra of Buddha’s sa'Aghdti, to which 
they make religious offerings. When there is a drought 
in that country, the magistrates and people of the country, 
coming together, bring out the robe for worship and offer- 
ings, then Heaven gives abundant rain. Half a ySjanco to 
the south of the city of Nagarah&ra there is a cavern 
(stone dwelling) ; it is on the south-west side of a high 
mountain. Buddha left his shadow here. At a distance 
of ten paces or so we see it, like the true form of Buddha, 
of a gold colour, with the marks and signs perfectly clear 
and shining. On going nearer to it or farther off, it be- 
comes less and less like the reality. The kings of the 
bordering countries have sent able artists to copy the 
likeness, but they have not been able (to do so)» More- 
over, those people have a tradition according to which the 

28 These fJowers are generally re- or stem (S'Vee and Serpent Worship, 
presented as growing on one stalk pL t), > 
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thousand Buddhas will here leave their shadows. About 
five hundred paces to the west of the shadow, wdieii Buddha 
was alone, he cut his hair and pared his nails. Then 
Buddha himself with his disciples together built a tower 
about seven or eight chang high, as a model for all towers 
of the future. It still exists. Beside it is a temple ; in 
the temple are 700 priests or so. In this district there 
are as many as a thousand towers in honour of Arhats 
and Praty^ka Buddhas. 

XIV. After remaining here during two months of winter, 
Fa-hiaii and two companions went south across the Little 
Snowy Mountains. The Snowy Mountains, both in summ er 
and winter, are covered Qieoupei) with snow. On the north 
side of the mountains, in the shade, excessive cold came on 
suddenly, and all the men were struck mute wutli dread; 
Hwui-king alone was unable to proceed onwards. The 
white froth came from his mouth as he addressed Fa-liian 
and said, “ I too have no power of life left ; but whilst 
there is opportunity, do you press on, lest you all perish.'"' 
Thus he died. Fa-hian, caressing him, exclaimed in pite- 
ous voice, Our purpose was not to produce fortune 
Submitting, he again exerted himself, and pressing for- 
ward, they so crossed the range ; on the south side they 
reached the Lo-i®^ country. In this vicinity there are 3000 
priests, belonging both to the Great and Little Vehicle. 
Here they kept the rainy season. The season past, de- 
scending south and journeying for ten days, they reached 
the Po-na.^^ country, where there are also some 3000 
priests or more, all belonging to the Little Vehicle. 
From this journeying eastward for three days, they 
again crossed the Sin-tu river. Both sides of it are now 
level. 

XV. The other side of the river there is a country named 
Pi-Pu,^2 The law of Buddha is very flourishing; they 
belong both to the Great and Little Vehicle. When they 


Or, to be a fortunate one. 
Rohi, i.e., Afghanistan. 


31 Barmu. 
Bhida. 
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saw pilgrims from China arrive, they were much affected 
and spoke thus, '' How is it that men from the frontiers 
are able to know the religion of family-renunciation and 
come from far to seek the law of Buddha V’ They liber- 
ally provided necessary entertainment according to the 
rules of religion. 

XVI. Going south-east from this somewhat less than 
8o we passed very many temples one after 

another, with some myriad of priests in them. Having 
passed these j)laces, we arrived at a certain country. This 
country is called Mo- tu-lo.^^ Once more we followed 
the Bu-na^^ river. On the sides of the river, both right and 
left, are twenty with perhaps 3000 priests. 

The law of Buddha is progressing and flourishing. Beyond 
the deserts are the countries of Western India. The kings 
of these countries are all firm believers in the law of 
Buddha. They remove their caps of state when they 
make offerings to the priests. The members of the royal 
household and the chief ministers personally direct the 
food-giving ; when the distribution of food is over, they 
spread a carpet on the ground opposite the chief seat (the 
president's seat) and sit down before it. They dare not 
sit on couches in the presence of the priests. The rules 
relating to the almsgiving of kings have been handed 
down from the time of Buddha till now. Southward 
from this is the so-called middle-country (MMliyade^a). 
The climate of this country is warm and equable, without 
frost or snow. The people are very well off, without poll- 
tax or official restrictions. Only those who till the royal 
lands return a portion of profit of the land. If they 
desire to go, they go; if they like to stop, they stop. 
The kings govern without corporal punishment ; criminals 
are fined, according to circumstances, lightly or heavily. 
Even ill cases of repeated rebellion they only cut off the 
right hand. The king's personal attendants, who guard 
him on the right and left, have fixed salaries. Through- 

83 Mathiirl ^ JumnS, or Yamund river. 
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out the country the people kill no living thing nor drink 
wine, nor do they eat garlic or onions, with the excep- 
tion of Cliand&las only. The ChandMas are named « evil 
men ” and dwell apart from others ; if they enter a town 
or market, they sound a piece of wood in order to sepa- 
rate themselves; then men, knowing who they are, avoid 
coming in contact with them. In this country they do 
not keep swine nor fowls, and do not deal in cattle ; they 
have no shambles or wine-shops in their market-places. 
In selling they use cowrie shells. The Chandllas only 
hunt and sell flesh. Down from the time of Buddha's 
Mrvdna, the kings of these countries, the chief men and 
householders, have raised mhdras for the priests, and 
provided for their support by bestowing on them fields, 
houses, and gardens, with men and oxen. Engraved title- 
deeds were prepared and handed down from one reign to 
another; no one has ventured to withdraw them, so that 
till now there has been no interruption. All the resident 
priests having chambers (in these mhdras) have their 
beds, mats, food, drink, and clothes provided without 
stint; in all places this is the case. The priests ever 
engage themselves in doing meritorious works for the 
purpose of religious advancement {karma — building up 
their religious character), or in reciting the scriptures, or 
in meditation. When a strange priest arrives, the senior 
priests go out to meet him, carrying for him his clothes 
and alms-bowl. They ofier him water for washing iiis 
feet and oil for rubbing them; they provide untimely 
(mkdla) food. Having rested awhile, they again ask him 
as to his seniority in the priesthood, and according to this 
they give him a chamber and sleeping materials, arrang- 
ing everything according to the dharma. In places where 
priests reside they make towers in honour of ^Iriputra, 
of Mudgalaputra, of Ananda, also in honour of the AIM- 
dharma^ Vinaya, alid SHtra, During a month after the 
season of rest the most pious families urge a collection for 
an offering to the priests ; they prepare an untimely meal 
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for them, and the priests in a great assembly preach the 
law. The preaching over, they offer to S^riputra’s tower all 
hinds of scents and flowers; through the night they burn 
lamps provided by different persons. S^riputra originally 
was a Br&hman ; on a certain occasion he went to Buddha 
and requested ordination. The great Mudgala and the 
great KS,^yapa did likewise. The Bhikshunis principally 
honour the tower of Ananda, because it was Ananda who 
requested the lord of the world to let women take orders ; 
Sr&man^ras mostly offer to E§.hula; the masters of the 
Ahhidharma offer to the Ahhidharma ; the masters of the 
Vinaya offer to the Vinaya. Every year there is one offer- 
ing, each according to his own day. Men attached to the 
Mshky^nn. offer to Fmjna-pdmmitd, MafijuM, and Avalo- 
kit^^vara. When the priests have received their yearly 
dues, then the chief men and householders and Brihmans 
bring every kind of robe and other things needed by the 
priests to offer them ; the priests also make offerings one 
to another. Down from the time of Buddha’s death the 
rules of conduct for the holy priesthood have been (thus) 
handed down without interruption. 

After crossing the Indus, the distance to the Southern 
Sea of South India is from four to five myriads of li; the 
land is level throughout, without great mountains or val- 
leys, but still there are rivers. * 

XVII. South-east from this, after going i8 there 

is a country called SaihkS^ya. This is the place where 
Buddha descended after going up to the Trayastriih^as 
heaven to preach the law during three months for his 
mother’s benefit. When Buddha went up to the Trayas- 
triih^as heaven by the exercise of his miraculous power 
(spiritual power of miracle), he contrived that his disciples 
should not know (of his proceeding). Seven days before 
the completion (of the three months) he broke the spell, 
so that Aniriiddha, using his divine sight, beheld tiie Lord 
of the world afar, and forthwith addressed the venerable 
(Arya) MahS-mudgalaputra, “ You can go and salute the 
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Lord of the world/* Mudgal}4yaiia accordingiy weiit/aii^^ 
bowing down, worshipped the foot and exchanged friendly 
greetings. The friendly meeting over, B iiddl la said to Miid- 
galy^aiia, “ After seven days are over 1 shall descend to 
Jambiidvipa/* Mudgal}4yana then returned. On this 
the great kings of the eight kingdoms, the ministers and 
people, not having seen Buddha for a long time, were all 
desirous to meet him. They assembled like clouds in this 
country to meet the Lord of the world. At this time 
UtpalS, Bhikshimi thought thus with herself: “To-day 
the kings of the countries and the ministers and people 
are going to worship and meet Buddha. I am but a 
woman ; how can I get to see him first ? Buddha forth- 
with by his miraculous power made her, by transforma- 
tion, into a holy Chakravartti king, and as such she was 
the very first to worship him. Buddha being now about 
to come down from the Trayastriih^as heaven, there ap- 
peared a threefold precious ladder. The middle ladder 
was made of the seven precious substances, standing above 
which Buddha began to descend. Then the king of the 
Brahml heavens (Brahmak^ikas) caused a silver ladder 
to appear, on which he took his place on Buddha's right 
hand, holding a white chauri. Then Sakra, king of D^vas, 
caused a bright golden ladder to appear, on which he took 
his place on the left, holding in his hand a precious parasol. 
Innumerable D^vas were in attendance whilst Buddha 
descended. After he had come down, the three ladders 
disappeared in the earth, except seven steps, which re- 
mained visible. In after times A^dka, wishing to discover 
the utmost depths to which these ladders went, employed 
men to dig down and examine into it. They went on 
digging till they came to the yellow spring (the earth's 
foundation), but yet had not come to the bottom. The 
king, deriving from this an increase of faith and reverence, 
forthwith built over the ladders a vilidm, and facing the 
middle flight he placed a standing figure (of Buddha) six- 
teen feet high. Behind the mhdm he erected a stone pillar 
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thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of a 
lion. Within the pillar on the four sides are figures of 
Buddha ; both within and without it is shining and bright 
as glass. It happened once that some heretical doctors 
had a contention with the Sramanas respecting this as a 
place of residence. Then the argument of the Sramanas 
failing, they all agreed to the following compact: "Mf this 
place properly belongs to the Sramanas, then there will 
be some supernatural proof given of it.'’ Immediately on 
this the lion on the top of the pillar uttered a loud roar. 
Witnessing this testimony, the unbelievers, abashed, with- 
drew from the dispute and submitted. 

The body of Buddha, in consequence of his having par- 
taken of divine food during three months, emitted a divine 
fragrance, unlike that of men. Immediately after his 
descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected in 
this place a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also 
a tower erected on the spot where the Bhikshunl UtpaM 
was the first to adore Buddha. There is also a tower on 
the spot where Buddha when in the world cut his hair 
and his nails, and also on the following spots, viz., where 
the three former Buddhas, as well as Sakyamuni Buddha, 
sat down, and also where they walked for exercise, and 
also where there are certain marks and impressions of the 
different Buddhas. These towers still remain. There is 
also one erected where BrahmS,, Sakra, and the DSvas at- 
tended Buddha wdien he came down from heaven. There 
are perhaps a thousand male and female disciples who have 
their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to 
the systems of the Great and Little Vehicle, and dwell 
together. A white-eared dragon is the patron of this body 
of priests. He causes fertilising and seasonable showers 
of rain to fall within their country, and preserves it from 
plagues and calamities, and so causes the priesthood to 
dwell in security. The priests, in gratitude for these 
favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, and within it 
placed a resting-place (seat) for his accommodation. 
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Moreover,' they make special contributions, in the shape 
of religious oiferiiigs, to provide the dragon with f ood. The 
body of priests every day select from their midst three 
men to go ' and. Take their -meal in this chapel At the 
end of each season of rain, the dragon suddenly assumes 
the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged 
with white. The body of priests, recognising him, place in 
the midst of his lair a copper vessel full of cream ; and 
then, from the highest to- the lowest, they walk past 
him ill procession as if to pay Mm greeting all round 
He then suddenly disappears. ■ He makes his appearance 
once every year. This country ■ is very productive : the 
people are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich beyond 
comparison. Men of all countries coming here are well 
taken care of and obtain what they require. Fifty ydjanas 
to the north of this temple there is a temple called Fire 
Limit, *^ wliich is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha him- 
self converted this evil spirit, whereupon men in after ages 
raised a mMm on the spot. At the time of the dedication 
of the vihdra an Arhat spilt some of the sacred water, poured 
on his hands, and let it fall on the earth, and the place 
where it fell is still visible; though they have often swept 
the place to remove the mark, yet it still remains and 
cannot be destroyed. There is, besides, in this place a 
tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit ever keeps 
clean and waters, and which {wcm luilt) without a human 
architect. There w^as once an heretical king who said, 
''Since you can do this, I will bring a great army and 
quarter it here, which shall accumulate much filth and 
refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I 
wonder?'' The spirit immediately caused a great tem- 
pest to rise and blow over the place, as a proof that he 
could do it. In this district there are a hundred small 
towers; a inaii might pass the day in trying to count 
them without succeeding. If any one is very anxious to 
discover the right number, then he places a man by the 
side of each tower and afterwards numbers the men; 
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but, even in this case, it can never be known bow many 
or bow few men will be required. There is also a 
safbglidrdma here containing about 600 or 700 priests. 
In this is a place where a Pratydka Buddha atei*^ (jJAe 
fmit ) ; the spot of ground where he died is just in size 
like a ch ariot- wheel ; all the ground around it is covered 
with grass, but this spot produces none. The ground 
also where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation ; the 
traces of the impress of the clothes remain to this day. 

XVIII. Fa-Hian resided in the dragon mhdm during 
the summer rest. After this was over, going south-east 
seven ydjanas.hQ arrived at the city of Ki-jou 4 (Kanauj). 
This city borders on the Ganges. There are two sanghd- 
rdmas here, both belonging to the system of the Little 
Vehicle. Going from the city six or seven li in a westerly 
direction, on the north bank of the river Ganges, is the 
place where Buddha preached for the good of his disciples. 
Tradition says that he preached on impermaiiency and 
sorrow, and also on the body being like a bubble and foam. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, which still remains. 
Crossing the Ganges and going south three ydjanas, we 
arrive at a forest called A-lo. Here also Buddha preached 
the law. They have raised towers on this spot, and also 
where he sat down and walked for exercise. 

XIX. Going south-east from this place ten ySjanas, 
we arrive at the great country of Sha-chi. Leaving the 
southern gate of the capital city, on the east side of the 
road is a place where Bnddha once dwelt. Whilst here he 
bit (a piece from) the willow stick and fixed it in the earth ; 
immediately it grew up seven feet high, neither more or less. 
The unbelievers and Brahmans, filled with jealousy, cut 
it down and scattered the leaves far and wide, but yet it 
always sprung up again in the same place as before. Here 
also they raised towers on places where the four Buddhas 
v/alked for exercise and sat down. The ruins still exist. 

35 Probably the text is corrupt, euphemism for “ died.'*^ It may be 
There is a common phrase, ** to so in the present instance, 
drink the draught of sweet dew/’ a 
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XX, Going eight southwards from this placCj 

we arrive at the country of Kiii-sa-lo (Kosala) and its 
chief town Sh e- wei (Sr^vasti). There are very few inhaM- 
tants in this city, altogether perhaps about 200 families. 
This is the city which Xing Pras§najit governed. Towers 
have been built in after times on the site of the ruined 
mJidra of Mah§,praj§,pati, also on the foundations (0/ 
house) of the lord Sudatta, also on the spot where the 
Ahgulim§;lya was burnt, who was converted and entered 
nirvana ; all these towers are erected in the city. The 
unbelieving Bi 4 hmans, from jealousy, desired to destroy 
these various buildings, but on attempting to do so, the 
heavens thundered and the lightnings flashed, so that 
they were unable to carry out their design. Leaving 
the city by the south gate and proceeding 1 200 paces 
on the road, on the west side of it is the place where the 
lord Sudatta built d^vihdra. This chapel opens towards 
the east. The principal door is flanked by two side cham- 
bers, in front of which stand two stone pillars ; on the top 
of the left-hand one is the figure of a wheel, and on the 
right-hand one the image of an ox. The clear water of 
the tanks, the luxuriant groves, and numberless flowers of 
variegated hues combine to produce the picture of what 
is called a J^tavana vilidm. When Buddha ascended into 
the Trayastrimshas heavens to preach for the sake of his 
mother, after ninety days* absence, King Prasinajit desir- 
ing to see him again, carved out of the sandal-wood called 
Gosirshachandana (oos-head) an image of the Buddha and 
placed it on Buddha’s throne. When Buddha returned 
and entered the mhdra^ the image, immediately quitting 
its place, went forward to meet him. On this Buddha 
addressed these words to it : “ Pteturn, I pray you, to your 
seat. After ihy Mrvdna you will be the model from which 
mj iolloweiB Xfimr schools 07 ^ classes) shall carve their 
images.” On this the figure returned to its seat. This 
image, as it was the very first made of ail the figures of 
Buddha, is the one which all subsequent ages have fob 
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lowed as a model. Buddha then removed and dwelt in a 
small m’Aam on the south side of the greater one, in a 
place quite separated from that occupied by the image, and 
about twenty paces from it. The JStavana vihdra oiigi- 
nally had seven stages. The monarchs of the surrounding 
countries and the people vied with each other in presenting 
religious offerings at this spot. They decked the place with 
flags and silken canopies ; they offered flowers and burnt 
incense, whilst the lamps shone continually from evening 
till daylight with unfading splendour. A rat taking in 
his mouth the wick of a lamp caused it to set fire to one 
of the hanging canopies, and this resulted in a general 
conflagration and the entire destruction of the seven storeys 
of the vilidra. The kings and people of the surrounding 
countries were deeply grieved, thinking that the sandal- 
wood figure had also been consumed. Four or five days 
afterwards, on opening the door of the eastern little chapel, 
they were surprised to behold the original figure there. 
The people were filled with joy, and they agreed to rebuild 
the chapel. Having completed two stages, they removed 
the image from its new situation back to where it was 
before. When Fa-Hian and To-Ohing arrived at this 
chapel of the J^tavana, they reflected that this was the 
spot in which the Lord of men had passed twenty-five 
years of his life ; they themselves, at the risk of their lives, 
were now dwelling amongst foreigners ; of those who had 
with like purpose travelled through a succession of coun- 
tries with them, some had returned home, some were 
dead ; and now, gazing on the place where Buddha once 
dwelt but was no longer to be seen, their hearts were 
affected with very lively regret. Whereupon the priests 
belonging to that community came forward and addressed 
(Fa)-Hian and To-(Ohing) thus : “From what country have 
you come ? To which they replied, “ We come from the 
land of Han.” Then those priests, in astonishment, ex- 
claimed, “Wonderful ! to think that men from the frontiers 
of the earth should come so far as this from a desire to 
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search for the law ; ” and then talking between theroselves 
they said, Our various superiors and brethren, who have 
succeeded one another in this place from the earliest time 
till now, have none of them seen men of Han come so far 
as this before/' 

Four li to the north-west of the viMra is a copse 
called “ Eecovered-sight/' Originally there were 500 
blind men dwelling on this spot beside the chapel. 
On one occasion Buddha declared the law on their 
account; after listening to his sermon they immediately 
recovered their sight. The blind men, overcome with 
joy, drove their staves into the earth and fell down 
on their faces in adoration. The staves forthwith took 
root and grew up to he great trees. The people, from a 
feeling of reverence, did not presume to cut them down, 
and so they grew and formed a grove, to which this name 
of “Eecovered-sight”^^ was given. The priests of the 
chapel of the J^tavana resort in great numbers to this 
shady copse to meditate after their mid-day meal. Six or 
seven li to the north-east of the J^tavana mhdm is the 
site of the chapel which Mother Vi^^khS, built, and invited 
Buddha and the priests to occupy. The ruins are still 
there* The great garden enclosure of the J^tavana mhdm 
has two gates, one opening towards the east, the other 
towards the north. This garden is the plot of ground 
which the noble Sudatta bought after covering it with 
gold coins. The chapel is in the middle of it ; it was here 
Buddha resided for a very long time, and expounded the 
law for the salvation of men. Towers have been erected 
on the various spots where he walked for exercise or sat 
down. These towers have all distinctive names given 
them, as, for example, the place where Buddha was accused 
of murdering {the harlot) SundarL^^ Leaving the J^tavana 

Restored by Stan. J ulien to Ap- ^ This chapel of Mother Vi^ukha 
tandtravana (tome ii. p. 308), and by is placed by Cnnningham south- easst 
Cunningham to Aptfxkshivana (Arch, from the Jetavana (Arch. vo], 
Surv., vol. i. p. 344, n. ) Of. vol. ii. i, p. 345, n. ) The text may be wrong, 
P- 12 . 88 geg jj p 
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by the eastern gate, and going north seventy paces, on the 
west side of the road is the place where Buddha formerly 
held a discussion with the followers of the ninety-six 
lieretical schools. The king of the country, the chief 
ministers, the landowners and people, all came in great 
numbers to hear him. At this time a woman who was 
an unbeliever, called Chihchiman^,^® being filled with jeal- 
ousy, gathered up her clothes in a heap round her person 
so as to appear with child, and then accused Buddha in a 
meeting of priests of unrighteous conduct. On this Sakra, 
the king of D^vas, taking the appearance of a white mouse, 
came and gnawed through her sash ; on this the whole 
fell down, and then the earth opened and she herself went 
down alive into hell. Here also is the place where D^va- 
datta, having poisoned his nails for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Buddha, went down alive into hell. Men in after 
times noted these various places for recognition. Where the 
discussion took place they raised a chapel more than six 
cliang (70 feet) high, with a sitting figure of Buddha in it. 
To the east of the road is a temple {DS'ddlmja) belonging 
to the heretics, which is named Shadow-covered.’^ It is 
opposite the vihdra erected on the place of the discussion, 
and of the same height. It has received the name of 
Shadow-covered” because when the sun is in the west, the 
shadow of the mlidra oi the Lord of the World co vers the 
temple of the heretics ; but when the sun is in the east, the 
shadow of the latter is bent to the north, and does not over- 
shadow the chapel of Buddha.^ The heretics constantly ap- 
pointed persons to take care of their temple, to sweep and 
water it, to burn incense and light lamps for religious 
worship; towards the approach of morning their lamps dis- 
appeared/and were discovered in the middle of the Buddhist 
chapel. On this the Brahmans, being angry, said, These 
Sramanas take our lamps for their own religious worship; ” 
whereupon the Brfthmans set a night-watch, and then they 
saw their own gods take the lamps and move round Buddha’s 
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chapel three times, after which they offered the lamps and 
suddenly disappeared. On this the Bi4hmans, recognising 
the greatness of Buddha's spiritual power, forsook their 
families and became his disciples. Tradition says that 
about the time when these things happened there were 
ninetj sa^gMrdmas surrounding the J^fcavana chapel, all 
of . which, with one exception, were occupied by priests. 
In this country of Mid-India there are ninety-six heretical 
sects, all of whom allow the reality of worldly phenomena. 
Each sect has its disciples, who beg their food, but do not 
carry alms-dishes. They also piously build hospices by 
the side of solitary roads for the shelter of travellers, where 
they may rest, sleep, eat and drink, and are supplied with 
all necessaries. The followers of Buddha, also, as they 
pass to and fro, are entertained by them, only different 
amngements are made for their convenience. DSvadatta 
also has a body of disciples still existing ; they pay reli- 
gious reverence to the three past Buddhas, but not to 
S^kyamuni Buddlia.^^ 

Four li to the south-east of Sri,vast! is the place where 
the Lord of men stood by the side of tlie road when King 
Virfidhaka^2 (Liu-li) wished to destroy the country of the 
S^kya family ; on this spot there is a tower built. Fifty li to 
the west of the city we arrive at a town called To-wai;^^ this 
was the birthplace of Kdsyapa Buddha. Towers are erected 
on the spot where he had an interview with his father and 
also where he entered Nirvdna, A great tower has also 
been erected over the relics of the entire body of KItyapa 
Tath^ata, 

XXL Leaving the city of Sravasti, and going twelve 
yojanas to the south-east, we arrived at a town called Ka- 
pi-ka. This is the birthplace of Krakiichchhanda^' Buddha. 
There are towers erected on the spots where the interview 
between the father and son took place, and also where he 

This is an important notice, as ^2 j 

it indicates the character of Deva- Tadwa. see vol. ii. p. 13. 

datta’s position with reference to See vol. ii. p. iS. 

Buddha. 
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entered Nirvdna. Going north from this place less than 
one y 6 Jana, we arrive at a town where Kanakamnni Buddha 
was born there are towers also erected here over similar 
places as the last, 

XXII. Going eastward from this less than a y 6 jana, v/e 
arrive at the city of Kapilavastu. In this city there is 
neither king nor people ; it is like a great desert.^^ There 
is simply a congregation of priests and about ten families 
of lay people. On the site of the ruined palace of Su- 
ddhddana there is a picture of the prince’s mother, whilst 
the prince, riding on a white elephant, is entering the 
wmmb. Towers have been erected on the following spots : 
where the royal prince left the city by the eastern gate ; 
where he saw the sick man; and where he caused his 
chariot to turn and take him back to his palace. There 
are also towers erected on the following spots: at the 
place where Asita observed the marks of the royal prince ; 
where Aiianda and the others struck the elephant, drew 
it out of the way, and hurled it ; where the arrow, going 
south-east 30 li, entered the earth, from wdiich bubbled 
up a fountain of water, which in after generations was 
used as a w’’ell for travellers to drink at; also on the spot 
where Buddha, after arriving at supreme wisdom, met 
his father ; where the 500 Sakyas, having embraced the 
faith, paid reverence to UpS.li ; at the place w'here the 
earth shook six times ; at the place where Buddha ex- 
pounded the law on behalf of all the DSvas, whilst the 
four heavenly kings guarded the four gates of the hall, 
so that his father could not enter : at the place where 
MahlpraJ^pati presented Buddha with a sangMti whilst 
he was sitting under a Nyagrddha tree with his face to 
the east, which tree still exists; at the place where 
VirMhaka“ri,ja killed the offspring of the Sakyas who 
had previously entered on the Srdtd^anna. All 
these towers are still in existence.^'^ A few li to the iiortb- 

Vol. ii. p. 19. Compare the accounts given by 

^ Vol. ii, p. 14 ; and conf. Fer- Hiuen Tsiang, Book vi. 
gusson^s m p. no. 
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east of the city is the royal field where the prince, sitting 
nnderneath a tree, watched a ploughing-match. Fifty li 
to the east of the city is the royal garden called Lnm- 
bini ; it was here the queen entered the bath to wash 
herself, and, having come out on the northern side, ad- 
vanced twenty paces, and then holding a branch of the 
tree in her hand, as she looked to the east, brought forth 
the prince. When born he walked seven steps ; two 
dragon-kings washed the princess body, — the place where 
this occurred was afterwards converted into a w^ell, and 
here, as likewise at the pool, the water of which came down 
from above for washing (the child), the priests draw their 
drinking water. All the Buddhas have four places univer- 
sally determined for them: — (i.) The place for arriving at 
supreme wisdom ; (2.) The place for turning the wheel of 
the law; (3.) The place forexpounding the true principles 
of the law and refuting the heretics; (4.) The place for 
descending to earth after going into the Trayastriiiisas 
heaven to explain the law to their mothers. Other places 
are chosen according to existing circumstances. The 
country of Kapilavastu is now a great desert; you seldom 
meet any people on the roads for fear of the white elephants 
and the lions. It is impossible to travel negligently* 
Going east five ySjanas from the place where Buddha wms 
born, there is a country called Lan-mo (Eelmagr^ma).^^ 
XXIIL The king of this country obtained one share of 
the relics of Buddha's body. On his return home he built 
a tower, which is the same as the tower of Elmagr&ma. 
By the side of it is a tank in which lives a dragon, who 
constantly guards and protects the tower and worships 
there morning and night. "When King A^&ka was living 
he wished to destroy the eight towers and to build eighty- 
four thousand others. Having destroyed seven, he next 
proceeded to treat this one in the same way.^^ The dragon 
therefore assumed a body and conducted the king within 
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his ahode, and having shown him all the vessels and ap- 
plianees he used in his religious services, he addressed 
the king and said : “If you can worship better than this, 
then you may destroy the tower. Let me take you out; 
I will have no quarrel with you.” King A^6ka, knowing 
that these vessels were of no human workmanship, imme- 
diately returned to his home. This place having become 
desert, there was no one either to water it or sweep, but 
ever and anon a herd of elephants carrying water in 
their trunks piously watered the ground, and also 
brought all sorts of flowers and perfumes to pay religious 
worship at the tower. Some pilgrims from different 
countries used to come here to worship at the tower. On 
one occasion some of these met the elephants, and being 
much frightened, concealed themselves amongst the trees. 
Seeing the elephants perform their service according to 
the law, they were greatly affected. They grieved to 
think that there was no temple here or priests to per- 
form religious service, so that the very elephants had 
to water and sweep. On this they gave up the great 
precepts and took upon them the duties of Siiman^ras. 
They began to pluck up the brushwood and level the 
ground, and arrange the place so that it became neat and 
clean. They urged the king of the country to help make 
residences for the priests. Moreover, they built a temple 
in which priests still reside. These things occurred re- 
cently, since which there has been a regular succession 
(of priests), only the superior of the temple has always 
been a SrS^maii^ra.^^ Three ydjanas east of this place is 
the spot where the royal prince dismissed his charioteer 
Chandaka and the royal horse, previous to their return. 
Here also is erected a tower. 

XXIV. Going eastward from this place four ydjanas, we 
arrive at the Ashes-tower.^^ Here also is a saiighdrdma. 
Again going twelve ydjanas eastward, we arrive at the town 
of Kulinagara. To the north of this town, where the Lord 

^ Vol. ii. p. 27. Vol. ii. p. 31, 
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of the World, lying by the side of the Hir any avati river, 
with bis bead to tbe north and a sal tree on either side of 
him, entered Nirvdria ; also in the place where Siibhadra^‘^ 
was converted, the very last of all his disciples; also where 
for seven days they paid reverence to the Lord of the World 
lying in his golden coffin; also where Vajrap^ni threw 
down his golden mace, and where the eight kings divided the 
relics ; in each of the above places towers have been raised 
and sd'hghdrdmds built, which still exist. In this city also 
there are but few inhabitants; such families as there are, are 
connected with the resident congregation of priests. Going 
south-east twelve ydjanas^^ from this place, we arrive at the 
spot where the Lichchhavis, desiring to follow Buddha 
to the scene of his Nirvana^ were forbidden to do so. On 
account of their affection for Buddha they were unwilling 
to go back, en which Buddha caused to appear between 
them and him a great and deeply-scarped river, which 
they could not cross. He then left with them his alms- 
bowl as a memorial, and exhorted them to return to their 


houses. On this they went back and erected a stone pil- 
lar, on which this account is engraved. 

XX Y. From this going five ySjanas eastward, we arrive at 
the country of Vai^^tll.^^ To the north of the city of V aisali 
there is the vihdra of the great forest/^ which has a two- 
storied tower. This chapel was once occupied by Buddha. 
Here also is. the tower which was built over half the body of 
Ananda. Within this city dwelt the lady Amrap§,ll (who 


Of. Fo-sho.i p. 290. 

^ Or does this refer to the 
Mallas throwing down their maces 
(hammers) ? 

Laidlay has by mistake trans- 
lated the French S.W, instead of 
S.E. But the French editors have 
also mistranslated the distance, 
which is twelve ydjanas, and not 
twenty. We have thus nineteen 
ydjanas between Kusinagara (Kasia) 
and Vaisi^ll (Besarh), which is as 
nearly correct as possible. 

Vaisali, a very famous city in 
the Buddhist records. Cunning- 


ham identifies it with the present 
Besarh, twenty miles north of Haji- 
pfir. 

This chapel was situated in the 
neighbourhood of the present village 
of Bakhra, about two miles N.K.W. 
of Besarh. It is alluded to in the 
Singhalese records as the Maha- 
vano Vihclro. From Buniouf we 
find it was built by the side of a 
tank known as the Markatahrada, 
or Monkey tank {Introd. Ru^dh. In- 
dim, p. 74), {Man. Bud., p. 356). 

^ Of. Fo-sho.j p. 253. 
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bmlt) a tower for Baddlia ; the ruins still exist. Three li 
to the south of the city, on the west side of the road, is the 
garden which the lady Amrapali gave to Buddha as a 
resting-place. When Buddha was about to enter Mrvdnay 
accompanied by his disciples, he left Vai^lli by the west- 
ern gate, and turning his body to the right, he beheld the 
city and thus addressed his followers : “ In this place I 
have performed the last religious act of my earthly career/’ 
Men afterwards raised a tower on this spot. Three li to 
the north-west of the city is a tower called ‘‘the tower of 
the deposited bows and clubs.” The origin of this name 
was as follows : On one of the upper streams of the 

Ganges there was a certain country ruled by a king. One 
of his concubines gave birth to an unformed foetus, where- 
upon the queen being jealous, said, “Your conception is 
one of bad omen.” So they closed it up in a box of wood 
and cast it into the Ganges. Lower down the stream 
there was another king, who, taking a tour of observation, 
caught sight of the wooden box floating on the stream. 
On bringing it to shore and opening it, he found inside a 
thousand children very fair, well formed, and most unique. 
The king hereupon took them and brought them up. When 
they grew up they turned out to be very brave and war- 
like, and were victorious over all whom they went to 
attack. In process of time they marched against the 
kingdom of the monarch, their father, at which he was 
filled with consternation. On this his concubine asked 
the king why he was so terrified; to whom he replied, 
“ The king of that country has a thousand sons, brave 
and warlike beyond compare, and they are coming to 
attack my country ; this is why I am alarmed.” To this 
the concubine replied, “Bear not! but erect on the east 
of the city a high tower, and when the rebels come, place 
me on it; I will restrain them.” The king did so, and 
when the invaders arrived, the concubine addressed them 

Of. Fo-sho., V. 1930 and n. 3, 

For another account of this fable, cf. vol. ii, p. 71, 
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from tlie tower, saying, ‘‘You are iny children. Then 
why are you rebellious?” They replied, “ Who are you 
that say you are our mother ? ” The coiicubine rexjlied, 
“ If ye will not believe me, all of you look up and open your 
mouths.” On this the concubine, with both her hands, 
])ressed her breasts, and from each breast proceeded 
five hundred jets of milk, which fell into the mouths 
of her thousand sons. On this the rebels, perceiving 
that she was indeed their mother, immediately laid down 
their bows and clubs. The two royal fathers, by a 
consideration of these circumstances, were able to arrive 
at the condition of PratySka Buddhas, and the tower 
erected in their honour remains to this day. In after 
times, when the Lord of the World arrived at supreme rea'- 
son, he addressed his disciples in these words, “This is 
the place where I formerly laid aside my bow and my 
club.” Men in after times, coming to know this, founded 
a tower in this place, and hence the name. The thousand 
children are in truth the thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra- 
kalpa. Buddha, when standing beside this towei’, ad- 
dressed Ananda thus, “ After three months I must enter 
Mrvdna” on which occasion M^ra-raja so fascinated the 
mind of Ananda that he did not request Buddha to remain 
in the world. Going east from this point three or four li 
there is a tower. One hundred years after the Nirvdnd of 
Buddha there were at VaisM! certain Bhikshiis who broke 
the rules of the Vimya in ten particulars,^^ saying that 
Buddha had said it was so, at which time the Arhats and 
the orthodox Bhikshus, making an assembly of 700 
ecclesiastics, compared and collated the Vioiaya Fifalu 
afresh. Afterwards men erected a tower on this spot, 
which still exists. 

XXVI. Going four ydjanas east, we arrive at the conflu- 
ence of the five rivers. When Ananda was going from tlie 
country of Magadha towards Vaisali, desiring to enter 

Eor an account of this council (rule-holding Bhikshus), which may 
see Ahtmct of Four Lectures, JjqqL ii. either be enclitic, or mean ‘‘ a mixed 
There is an expression fan fu after multitude.’* 
the words “orthodox Bhikshus” 
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vdria, the D^vas acquainted King Aj§.ta^atru of it. The ting 
immediately set out after him at the head of his troops, 
and arrived at the banks of the river. The Lichchhavis of 
hearing that Ananda was coming, likewise set out 
to meet him and arrived at the side of the river. Aiianda 
then reflected that if he were to advance, King Aj§,taMra 
would be much grieved, and if he should go back, then 
the Lichchhavis would be indignant. Being perplexed, he 
forthwith entered t\i^ Smiddhi called the “ brilliancy of 
flame,” consuming his body, and entered NirvAna in the 
midst of the river. His body was divided into two parts ; 
one part was found on either side of the river; so the two 
kings, taking the relics of half his body, returned and 
erected towers over them.^^ 

XXVIL Crossing the river, and going south one 
we arrive at Magadha and the town of Pataliputra (Pa- 
lin-fu). This is the town in which King A^bka reigned. In 
the city is the royal palace, the different parts of which 
he commissioned the genii {demons) to construct by piling 
up the stones. The walls, doorways, and the sculptured 
designs are no human work. The ruins still exist. The 
younger brother of King A^bka having arrived at the 
dignity of an Arliat, was in the habit of residing in the 
hill Gridhrakuta, finding his chief delight in silent con- 
templation. The king respectfully requested him to come 
to his house to receive his religious offerings. His bro- 
ther, pleased with his tranquillity in the mountain, de- 
clined the invitation. The king then addressed his brother, 
saying, “ If you will only accept my invitation, I will 
make for you a hill within the city.” Then the king, pro- 
viding all sorts of meat and drink, invited the genii, and 
addressed them thus, “ I beg you to accept my invitation 
for to-morrow ; but as there are no seats, I must request 
you eooh to bring his own.” On the morrow the great 
genii came, each one bringing with him a great stone, four 

For this account and generally about VaisMi. cf. voi. ii. book vii. 

p. 66. 
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or five paces square. After the feast {the sessioii), he 
deputed the genii to pile up (their seats) and make a great 
stone mountain; and at the base of the mountain with five 
great square stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 
35 feet and in breadth 22 feet and in height ii feet or so. 

In this city (i.e.j of P§,taliputra or Patna) once lived a 
certain Bifihman called EMha-Svami (?) (Lo-tai-sz-pi-nii), 
of large mind and extensive knowledge, and attached to the 
Great Vehicle. There was nothing with which he was un- 
acquainted, and he lived apart occupied in silent medita- 
tion. The king of the country honoured and respected 
him as his religious superior. If he went to salute him, he 
did not dare to sit down in his presence. If the king, 
from a feeling of esteem, took him by the hand, the B]'d,h- 
maii thoroughly washed himself. For something like fifty 
years the whole country looked up to this man and placed 
its confidence on him alone. He mightily extended the 
influence of the law of Buddha, so that the heretics were 
unable to obtain any advantage at all over the priesthood. 

By the side of the tower of King Asoka is built a 
ghdrdma belonging to the Great Vehicle, very imposing 
and elegant. There is also a temple belonging to the 
Little Vehicle. Together they contain about 600 or yco 
priests; their behaviour is decorous and orderly. Here 
one may see eminent priests from every quarter of the 
world ; Sramanas and scholars who seek for instruction 
all flock to this temple. The Br§,hman teacher is called 
Manju 4 rL The great Sramanas of the country, and all 
the Bhikshus attached to the Great Vehicle, esteem and 
. reverence him ; moreover he resides in this sanghdrdma. 
Of all the kingdoms of Mid-India, the towns of this coun- 
try are especially large. The people are rich and prosper- 
ous; they practise virtue and justice. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second month there is a procession of 
images. On this occasion they construct a fonr-wdieeled 
car, and erect upon it a tower of five stages, composed of 
bamboos lashed together, the whole being supported by a 
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centre-post resembling a large spear with three points^ in 
height twenty-two feet and more. So it looks like a pagoda. 
They then cover it over with fine white linen, which 
they afterwards paint with gaudy colours. Having made 
figures of the dSvas, and decorated them with gold, silver, 
and glass, they place them under canopies of embroidered 
silk. Then at the four corners (of the car) they construct 
niches '{shrines), in which they place figures of Buddha in 
a sitting posture, with a B6dhisattva standing in attend- 
ance. There are perhaps twenty, cars thus prepared and 
differently decorated. During the day of the procession 
both priests and laymen assemble in great .numbers. 
There are games and music, whilst they offer flowers and 
incense. The Brahm^chMs come forth to offer their invi- 
tations. The Buddhas, then, one after the other, enter 
the city. After coming into the town again they. halt. 
Then all night long they burn lamps, indulge in games 
and music, and make religious offerings. Such is the 
custom of all those who assemble on this occasion from 
the different countries round about. The nobles and 
householders of this country have founded hospitals with- 
in the city, to which the poor of all countries, the destitute, 
cripples, and the diseased, may repair. They receive every 
kind of requisite help gratuitously. Physicians inspect 
their diseases, and according to their cases order them food 
and drink, medicine or decoctions, everything in fact that 
may contribute to their ease. When cured they depart 
at their convenience. King A^6ka having destroyed seven 
(of the original) pagodas, constructed 84,000 others. The 
very first which he built is the great tower which stands 
about three li to the south of this city. In front of this 
pd,goda is an impression of Buddha's foot, {over which) 
they have raided a chapel, the gate of which faces the 
north. To the south of the tower is a stone pillar, about 
a chang and a half in girth (18 feet), and three chang 
or so in height (35 feet). On the surface of this pillar 
is an inscription to the following effect : '' King A^oka 
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presented the whole of Jambudvipa to the priests of the 
four quarters, and redeemed it again with money, and 
this he did three times.'' Three or four hundred paces 
to the north of the pagoda is the spot where Aioka was 
born (or resided). On this spot he raised the city of 
hTi-li, and in the midst of it erected a stone pillar, also 
about 35 feet in height, on the top of which he placed 
the figure of a lion, and also engraved an historical record 
oil the pillar giving an account of the successive events 
connected with M-li, with the corresponding year, day, and 
inonth.^2 

XXVIII. Troin this city proceeding in a south-easterly 
direction nine ydjanas, we arrive at a small solitary stone 
hill, on the top of which is a stone cell.^^ The stone cell 
faces the south. On one occasion, when Buddha was sit- 
ting in this cell, Sakra D^va, taking the divine musician 
Pancha^ikha,®^ caused him to sound a strain in the place 
where Buddha was. Then Sakra D^va proposed forty- 
two questions to Buddha, drawing some traces upon a 
stone with his finger. The remains of the structure and 
tracings yet exist. There is a swfhghdrdma built here. 
Going south-west from this one ydjana, we arrive at the 
village of Xa-lo.^^ This was the place of Sariputra's birth. 
S^riputra returned here to enter Nirvdna. A tower there- 
fore was erected here, which is still in existence. Going 
west from this one ydjana, we arrive at the new E4ja- 
giiha. This was the town which King Ajfita^atru built. 
There are two saiigMrdmas in it. Leaving this town 
by the west gate and proceeding 300 paces, (we arrive 
at) the tower which King Aj§,tafetru raised over the 
share of Buddha's relics which he obtained. Its height 
f is very imposing. Leaving the south side of the city 
and proceeding southwards four li, we enter a valley 

For an account of Magadha, see of Buddhmi^ pp. 2S9, 

cf. voL ii. p. 82 290 ; also Childers’ Pali Diet, sub 

The Indra-sila-grfh^ of Hiuen voc. Pancasikho. 

Tsiang, see vol. ii. p. 180. ® K^lapinaka of Hiuen 

^ For an account of this event, Tsiang^ vol. ii. p. 177, 
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situated between five hills. These hills encircle it com- 
pletely like the walls of a town. This is the site of 
the old town of King Bimbisara. From east to west 
it is about five or six li, from north to south seven or 
eight li. Here SS-riputra and Mudgaly^yana first met 
As^vajit.^® Here also the Mrgrantha made a pit with fire 
in it, and poisoned the food which he invited Buddha 
to eat. Here also is the spot where King Aj^tasatru, 
intoxicating a black elephant, desired to destroy Buddha.®'^ 
To the north-east of the city, in a crooked defile, 
physician) Jtvaka^s erected a vihdra in the garden of Amba- 
p§.li, and invited Buddha and his 1250 disciples to receive 
her religious offerings. The ruins still exist. Within the 
city all is desolate and without inhabitants. 

XXIX. Entering the valley and striking the mountains 
towards the south-east, ascending 15 li we arrive at the 
hill called Grldhrakuta. Three li from the top is a stone 
cavern facing the south. Buddha used in this place to 
sit in meditation.®^ Thirty paces to the north-west is 
another stone cell in which Ananda practised meditation. 
The D§va M^ra Pij^una, having assumed the form of a 
vulture, took his place before the cavern and terrified 
Ananda. Buddha by his spiritual power pierced the 
rock, and with his outstretched hand patted Ananda’s 
shoulder.^® ' On this his fear was allayed. The traces of 
the bird and of the hand-hole are still quite plain ; on 
this account, the hill is called “The Hill of the Vulture 
Cave.” In front of the cave is the place where the four 
Buddhas sat down. Each of the Arhats likewise has a 
cave where he sat in meditation. Altogether there are 
several hundreds of these. Here also, when Buddha was 
walking to and fro from east to west in front of his cell, 
DIvadatta, from between the northern eminences of the 

^ Eor this inoident see vol. ii p. For these places see vol. ii. p. 

178. 153®- 

For this incident see Fo slio.y pp. Hiuen Tsiang says “ hu 

246-247. vol. ii. p. 154. 

See vol. ii. p. 152. 
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raouii tain, rolled down athwart his path a stone which 
wounded Buddha's toe. The stone is still there. The 
hall in which Buddha preached has been destroyed ; the 
foundations of the brick walls still exist, however. The 
peaks of this mountain are picturesque and imposing; it 
is the loftiest of the five mountains. Fa-Hian having 
bought flowers, incense, and oil and lamps in the new 
town, procured the assistance of two aged Bhikshus as 
guides. Fa-Hian, ascending the Gridhrakiita moimtain, 
offered his flowers and incense and lit his lamps for the 
night. Being deeply moved, he could scarcely restrain 
his tears as he said, Here it was in bygone days Buddha 
dwelt and delivered the ^uraiigama Sutra. Fa-Hian, not 
privileged to be born when Buddha lived, can but gaze on 
the traces of his presence and the place which he occu- 
pied." Then he recited the Surangama in front of the 
cave, and remaining there all night, he returned to the 
new town. 

XXX. Some 300 paces north of the old town, on the west 
side of the road, is the Kalandav^nuvaiia viJidra. It still 
exists, and a congregation of priests sweep and water it. 
Two or three li to the north of the chapel is the Shi-ino- 
she-na (Sama^§,na), which signifies the field of tombs for 
laying the dead." Striking the southern hill and pro- 
ceeding westward 300 paces, there is a stone cell called 
the Pippala cave, where Buddha was accustomed to sit 
in meditation after his mid-day meak. Still west five 
or six li there is a stone cave situated in the northern 
shade of the mountain and called Che-ti.^"^ This is the 
place where 500 Arhats assembled after the Nirvdna of 
Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books. At 
the time when the books were recited three vacant seats 

It was, therefore, a structural the top of the Gridhrakuta hill, a.nd 
building, not a cave. how he was attacked by tigers, in 

This Sutra must not be con- the history of the high priests’^ 
fused with the expanded one of the {Ko-mng-cliuen). 
same name. There is a full account Vol. ii. p. 156. 

of this perilous visit of Ta-hian to Vol, ii. p. 161. 
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were specially prepared and adorned. The one on the 
left was for ^^riputra, the one on the right for Mud- 
galyayana. The assembly was yet short of 500 by 
one Arhat; and already the great K§,^yapa was ascend- 
ing the throne when Ananda stood without the gate 
unable to find admission;^® on this spot they have raised 
a tower which still exists. Still skirting the mountain, 
we find very many other stone cells used by the Arhats 
for the purpose of meditation. Leaving the old city and 
going north-east three li, we arrive at the stone cell of 
DSvadatta, fifty paces from which there is a great square 
black stone. Some time ago there was a Bhikshu who 
walked forward and backward on this stone meditating 
on the impermanency, the sorrow, and vanity of his body 
(life). Thus realising the character of impurity, loathing 
himself, he drew his knife and would have killed himself. 
But then he reflected that the Lord of the World had 
forbidden self-murder. But then again he thought, Al- 
though that is so, yet I am simply anxious to destroy 
the three poisonous thieves {evil desire, hatred, ignorance)!^ 
Then again he drew his knife and cut his throat. On the 
first gash he obtained the degree of Sr6tS,panna ; when he 
had half done the work he arrived at the condition of 
An§,glmin, and after completing the deed he obtained the 
position of an Arhat and entered Nirvdna, 

XXXL Going west from this four ydjanas, we arrive at-*"" 
the town of Gay§,. All within this city likewise is deso- 
late and desert. Going south 20 li, we arrive at the place 
where Bodhisattva, when alive, passed six years in self- 
inflicted austerities. This place is well wooded. Erom 
this place westward three li, is the spot where Buddha 
entered the water to bathe and the d^va lowered the branch 
of a tree to help him out of the water. Again, going 
north two li, we arrive at the place where the village girls 
gave the milk and rice to Buddha. Erom this going north 

75 Of. Abstract of Four Lectures, Mi-kia for Gr^mika, or Gr^- 
p. 72. miki ; as Ni-hia, for Ka-ni Ida. 
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two li is the spot where Buddha, seated on a stone undei 
a great tree, and looking towards the east, ate the rice and 
milk. -The tree and the stone -still remain. The stone is 
about six feet square and two in height. In -Mid-India 
the heat and cold are so equalised that trees will live for 
thousands of years, and 'even so many as ten thousand. 
Going north-east from this half a ydjana, we arrive at a 
stone cell^ into which B6dhisattva entering, sat down with 
his legs crossed, and as he faced the west he reflected 
with himself, '' If I am to arrive at the condition of per- 
fect wisdom, let there be some spiritual manifestation.” 
Immediately on the stone wall there appeared the shadow 
of Buddha, in length somewhat about three feet This 
shadow is still distinctly visible. Then the heavens and 
the earth were shaken, and all the d^vas in space cried 
out and said, " This is not the place appointed for the 
Buddhas {past or those to come) to arrive at perfect 
wisdom; at a distance less than half a ySjmja south-west 
from this, beneath the Pei-to tree, is the spot where all 
the Buddhas (past or yet to come) should arrive at that 
condition.” The d 4 vas having thus spoken, immediately 
went before him, singing and leading the way with a view 
to induce him to follow. Then Bddhisattva, rising up, 
followed them. When distant thirty paces from the tree, 
a d^va gave him some grass of good omen.^'^ Bodhisattva 
having accepted it, advanced fifteen paces. Then 500 blue 
birds came flying towards him, and having encircled B6d» 
hisattva three times, departed. Bbdhisattva, then going 
forward, arrived under the Pei-to tree, and spreading out 
the grass of good omen, sat down with his face towards 
the east. Then it was that Mlra-i 4 ja dispatched three 
pleasure-girls from the northern quarter to come and tempt 
him, whilst Mi;ra himself coming from the south, assailed 
him likewise. Then Bodhisattva letting the toe of his 
foot down to the earth, the whole army of Mfira was scat- 

^ Kuist. grass. vol. ii. p. 1 24. Consult also the notes 

^ For this and other incidents, see InFah-hian (Beal’s Bud. Pilg.^ p. 1 23). 
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tered, and the three women were changed into hags. On 
the place above mentioned, where he inflicted on himself 
mortification for six years, and on each spot subsequently 
mentioned, men in after times raised towers and placed 
figures {of Biiddha), which still remain. Buddha having 
arrived at supreme wisdom, for seven days sat contem- 
plating the tree, experiencing the joys of emancipation. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, as well as on the 
following, viz., where he walked for seven days under the 
Pei“to tree, from east to west ; where all the d^vas, hav- 
ing caused the appearance of a hall composed of the seven 
precious substances, for seven days paid religious worship 
to Buddha ; where the blind dragon Muchilinda for seven 
days encircled Buddha in token of respect; also where 
Buddha, seated on a square stone beneath a Nyagrddha 
tree, and with his face to the east, received the respectful 
salutation of Brahm^ ; also where the four heavenly kings 
respectfully offered Mm his alms-bowl; also where the 
500 merchants presented him with parched corn and 
honey ; also where he converted the K^yapas, elder and 
younger brothers, and their thousand disciples. In the 
place where Buddha arrived at perfect reason there are 
three sangMrdmas, in all of which priests are located. 
The dependants of the congregation of priests supply them 
with all necessaries, so that there is no lack of anything. 
They scrupulously observe the rules of the Vinaya with 
respect to decorum, which relate to sitting down, rising 
up, -or entering the assembly; and the rules which the 
holy congregation observed during Buddha’s lifetime are 
still observed by these priests. The sites of the four great 
pagodas have always been associated together from the 
time of the N'irvdna, The four great pagodas are those 
erected on the place where he was born, where he obtained 
emancipation, where he began to preach, and where he 
mtQmdi JSfirvdna, 

XXXII. Formerly, when King A^6ka was a lad,^^ playing 

That is^ in a previous birth. 
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on the road, he met S^kya Buddha going begging. The 
little boy, rejoiced at the chance, gave him a handful of 
earth as an offering. Buddha received it, and on his 
return sprinkled it on the ground where he took his exer- 
cise. In return for this act of charity the lad became an 
iron-wheel king and ruled over Jambudvipa. On assum- 
ing the iron-wheel he was on a certain occasion going 
through Jambudvipa on a tour of inspection, at which 
time he saw one of the places of torment for the punish- 
ment of wicked men situated betw^een the two iron- 
circle mountains. He immediately asked his attendant 
ministers, What is this place ? '' To this they replied 
and said, ''This is the place where Y^ma-r^ja, the infernal 
king, inflicts punishment on wicked men for their crimes.’' 
The king then began to reflect and said, “ If the demon 
king, in the exercise of his function, requires to have a 
place of punishment for wicked men, why should not I, 
who rule men {on earth), have a place of punishment 
likewise for the guilty?” On this he asked his ministers, 
“ Who is there that I can appoint to make for me a hell,^® 
and to exercise authority therein for the punishment of 
wicked men?” In reply they said, ''Hone but a very 
wicked man can fulfil such an office.” The king forthwith 
dispatched his ministers in every direction to seek for 
such a man. In the course of their search they saw, by 
'the side of a running stream, a lusty great fellow of a 
black colour, with red hair and light eyes ; wdth the 
talons of his feet he cauglit tlie fish, and when he whistled 
to the birds and beasts, they came to him ; and as they 
approached he mercilessly shot them through, so that none 
escaped. Having caught this man, he was brought before 
the king. The king then gave him these secret orders, 
‘'You must enclose a square space with high walls, and 
with this enclosure plant every kind of flower and fruit 
{tree), and make beautiful alcoves, and arrange everytliing 
with such taste as to make people anxious to look within. 

For this incident see vol, ii. p, 85. 
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Make a wide gate to it, and then when any one enters, 
seize him at once and subject him to every kind of 
torture. Let no one {who has once entered) ever go out 
again. And I strictly enjoin you, that if I even should 
enter, that you torture me also and spare not. iTow, 
then, I appoint you lord of this place of torment It 
happened that a certain Bhikslm, as he was going his 
rounds begging for food, entered the gate. The infernal 
keeper seeing him, made preparations to put him to 
torture. The Bhikshu, being much frightened, supplL 
antly begged a moment's respite. Permit me, at least, 
to partake of my mid-day meal," he said. It so happened 
that Just then another man entered th^' place, on which 
the keeper directly seized him, and, putting him in a 
stone mortar, began to pound his body to atoms till a red 
froth formed. The Bhikshu having witnessed this spec- 
tacle, began to reflect on the impermanency, the sorrow, 
the vanity of bodily existence, that it is like a bubble and 
froth of the sea, and so he arrived at the condition of an 
Arhat. This having transpired, the infernal keeper laid 
hold of him and thrust him into a caldron of boiling water. 
The heart of the Bhikshu and his countenance were full of 
joy. The fire was extinguished and the water became cold, 
whilst in the middle of it there sprang up a lotus, on the 
top of which the Bhikshu took his seat. The keeper forth- 
with proceeded to the king and said, '"A wonderful miracle 
has occurred in the place of torture ; would that your 
majesty would come and see it." The king said, “I dare 
not come, in consideration of my former agreement with 
you." The keeper replied, “ This matter is one of great 
moment : it is only right you should come ; let us con- 
sider your former agreement changed." The king then 
directly followed him and entered the prison; on which 
the Bhikshu, for his sake, delivered a religious discourse, 
so that the king believed and was converted. Then he 
ordered the place of torture to be destroyed, and repented 
of all the evil he had formerly committed. From the 
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time of his conversion he exceedingly honoured the three 
precious ones (ie., Buddha, Dharma, Safiglia), and went 
continually to the spot underneath the Pei-to tree for the 
purpose of repentance, self-examination, and fasting. In 
consequence of this, the queen on one occasion asked, 

Where does the king go so constantly ? ” The ministers 
replied, He continually resides under the Pei-to tree ” 
The queen hereupon, awaiting an opportunity when the 
king was not there, sent men to cut the tree down. The 
king repairing as usual to the spot, and seeing what had 
happened, was so overpowered with grief that he fell 
down senseless on the ground. The ministers, bathing 
his face with water, after a long time restored him to 
consciousness. Then the king piled up the earth on the 
four sides of the stump of the tree, and commanded the 
roots to be moistened with a hundred pitchers of milk. 
Then prostrating himself at full length on the ground, he 
made the following vow, " If the tree does not revive I 
will never rise up again.’’ Ho sooner had he done this 
than the tree began to force up small branches from the 
root, and so it continued to grow until it arrived at its 
present height, which is somewhat less than 120 feet. 

XXXIII. Prom this place going south three li, we arrive 
at a mountain called the Cock's-foot. The great Ki^yapa is 
at present within this mountain.si He divided the moun- 
tain at its base, so as to open a passage (for Mmsdf). This 
entrance is now closed up (impassalle). At a considerable 
distance from this spot there is a side chasm; it is in this 
the entire body of Ki-^yapa is now preserved. Outside 
this chasm is the place where MIyapa, when alive, washed 
his hands. The people of that region who are afflicted 
with headaches use the earth brought from the place as 
an ointment, and this immediately cures them. ^ ' As soon 
as the sun begins to decline the Arhats come and take 

For an account of this monn- been Arhats,” &c. ; but this is not so 
tain see vol. ii. p. 1 44, agreeable with the context as the 

Or, it may be translated, translation I have given. 

‘‘Therefore, since then, there have 
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their abode in this hill. Buddhist pilgrims of that and 
other countries come year by year to pay religious wor- 
ship to KS,fyapa; if any should happen to be distressed 
with doubts, directly the sun goes down the Arhats arrive 
and begin to discourse with (the pilgrimi) and explain 
their doubts and difficulties ; and, having done so, forth- 
with they disappear. The thickets about this hill are dense 
and tangled. There are, moreover, many lions, tigers, and 
wolves prowling about, so that it is not possible to travel 
without, great care. 

XXXIV. Ea-Hian returning towards P^t alipu tra, kept 
along the course of the Ganges, and after going ten ydjanas 
in a westerly direction, arrived at a mlidra called “Desert"’ 
(Kwang-ye), in which Buddha resided. Priests still dwell 
in it. Still keeping along the course of the Ganges and 
going west twelve ydjanas, we arrive at the country of 
K§,^i and the city of Bentos. About ten li or so to the 
north-east of this city is the chapel of the deer park of 
the Bishis. This garden was once occupied by a PratySka 
Buddha. There are always wild deer reposing in it for 
shelter. When the Lord of the World was about to arrive 
at supreme wisdom, all the d§vas in space began to chant 
a hymn and say, “ The son of SuddhSdana-rS^ja, who has left 
his home to acquire supreme wisdom, after seven days will 
arrive at the condition of Buddha.” The Pratyeka Buddha 
hearing this, immediately entered Nirvdna. Therefore the 
name of this place is the deer park of the Rishi. The world- 
honoured Buddha having arrived at complete knowledge, 
men in after ages erected a viMra on this spot. Buddha 
being desirous to convert Ajnat4 Kaundinya and his com- 
panions, known as the five men, they communed one with 
another and said, “ This ^ramana Gautama having for 
six years practised mortifications, reducing himself to the 
daily use of but one grain of hemp and one of rice, and in 
spite of this having failed to obtain supreme wisdom, how 
much less shall he now obtain that condition by entering 
into men’s society and removing the checks he placed 
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upon his words and thoughts and actions ! To-day when 
he comes here, let us carefully avoid all conversation with 
him ” On Buddhas arrival the five men rose and saluted 
him, and here they have erected a tower ; also on the fol- 
lowing spots, viz., on a site sixty paces to the north of the 
former place, where Buddha, seated with Ms face to the 
east, began to turn the wheel of the law (to preach) for 
the purpose of converting Kaundinya and his companions 
(Icnoion as) ''the five men;’' also on a spot twenty paces 
to the north of this, where Buddha delivered his predic- 
tion concerning Maitrgya; also on a spot fifty paces to 
the south of this, where the dragon l&l^patra asked Buddha 
at what time he should be delivered from his dragon-form ; 
in all these places towers have been erected which still exist. 
In the midst {of the park) there are two sa'fhgMrdmm which 
still have priests dwelling in them. Proceeding north- 
west thirteen ydjanas from the park of the deer, there is 
a country called Kaus&mbi There is a wMm there called 
Ghoshira-vana (the garden of Ghdshira), in which Buddha 
formerly dwelt ; it is now in ruins. There are congrega- 
tions here, principally belonging to the system known as 
the Little Vehicle. ydjanas east of this place is a 

place where Buddha once took up his residence and con- 
verted an evil demon. They have also erected towers on 
various spots where he sat or walked for exercise when 
he was resident in this neighbourhood. There are 
ghdrdmas still existing here, and perhaps a hundred 
priests. 

XXXY. Going 200 ydjanas south from this, there is a 
country called Ta-Thsin (Dakshina). Here is a sanglid- 
rdma of the former Buddha K§,syapa.®^ It is constructed out 
of a great mountain of rock, hollowed to the proper shape. 

^ This convent is described by district of the Deldian. The King 
Hinen Tsiang in Book x. It Was Sadvaha, afriend of Nagarjuna, was 
probably dedicated to P^rvatt (the probably the same as the Sindhiika 
Po-lo-yxi of Pa-hian, whichhe trans- of the Vayu-Purdna. He is called 
lates ‘ ‘ pigeon '^—^drdvata) or Chan- Shi-in-teh -kia by I-tsing. 
d^ and is situated in the Chanda 
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This building has altogether five stages. The lowest is made 
with elephant figures, and has five hundred stone cells iu 
it. The second is made with lion shapes, and has four 
hundred chambers. The third is made with horse shapes, 
and has three hundred chambers. The fourth is made 
with ox shapes, and has two hundred chambers. The fifth 
is made with dove shapes, and has one hundred chambers 
in it. At the very top of all is a spring of water, which, 
flowing in a stream before the rooms^ encircles each tier, 
and so, running in a circuitous course, at last arrives at 
the very lowest stage of all, where, flowing past the cham- 
bers, it finally issues through the door. Throughout the 
consecutive tiers, in various parts of the building, windows 
have been pierced through the solid rock for the admis- 
sion of light, so that every chamber is quite illuminated 
and there is no darkness. At the four corners of this edi- 
fice they have hewn out the rock into steps, as means for 
ascending. Men of the present time, being small of sta- 
ture, ascend the ladder and thus reach the top in the usual 
way; but men of old reached it with one foot.^^ The reason 
why they name this building Po-lo-yu is from an Indian 
word signifying pigeon.” There are always Arhats abid- 
ing here. This land is barren and without inhabitants. 
At a considerable distance from the hill there are villages, 
but all of them are inhabited by heretics. They know 
nothing of the law of Buddha, or Sramanas, or Br^hmanas, 
or of any of the different schools of learning. The men 
of that country continually see persons come flying to the 
temple. On a certain occasion there were some Buddhist 
pilgrims from different countries who came here to pay 
religious worship. Then the men of the villages above 
alluded to asked them, saying, “Why do you not fly? 
All the religious persons hereabouts that we see (are able 
to) fly.” These men then answered by way of excuse, 
“ Because our wings are not yet perfectly formed,” The 
country of Ta-Thsin (Dekhan) is precipitous and the roads 

Referring perhaps to the one-footed men of Ktesias. It may possibly 
be, at one hound” 
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dangerous. Those who wish to go there, even if they 
know the place, ought to give a present to the king of the 
country, either money or goods. The king then deputes 
certain men to accompany them as guides, and so they 
pass the travellers from one place to another, each party 
pointing out their own roads and intricate bypaths, Fa- 
Hian finding himself in the end unable to proceed to 
that country, reports in the above passages merely what 
he has heard. 

XXXVI. From Bankas going eastward we arrive at the 
town of PItaliputra again. The purpose of Fa-Hiaii w^as 
to seek for copies of the Vinaya Fitakcc; but tlirougliout 
the whole of Northern India the various masters trusted to 
tradition only for their knowledge of the precepts, and had 
no originals to copy from. Wherefore Fa~Hiaii had come 
even so far as Mid-India. But here in the safighdrdma 
of the Great Vehicle he obtained one collection of the 
precepts, viz., the collection used by the Mahi,saiighika 
assembly. This was that used by the first great assembly 
of priests during Buddha’s lifetime. It is reported that 
this was the one used in the Jdtavana vihdm. Except 
that the eighteen sects have each their own private 
rules of conduct,®^ they are agreed in essentials. In 
some minor details they dijffer, as well as in a more or 
less exact attention to matters of practice. But the collec- 
tion (of this sect) is regarded as the most correct and com- 
plete. Moreover, he obtained one copy of precepts from 
dictation, comprising about 7000 gdthds. This version 
was that used by the assembly belonging to the school of 
the Sarv^stivMas ; the same, in fact, as is generally used 
in China. The masters of this school also hand down the 
precepts by word of mouth, and do not commit them to 
writing. Moreover, in this assembly he obtained a copy 
of the SamyuJddhhidhaTmOf-hrMaya ^dstraj including alto- 
gether about 6qoo gdthds. MoieoYev, he obtained a copy 
of the Mrvdna SMm, consisting altogether of 2500 verses. 

^ Vide I-tsing, Nan>hait § 25. 
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Moreover, he obtained in one volume the Vdipulya-pari- 
fiirvdna S4tm, containing about 5000 verses. Moreover, 
he procured a copy of the Abhidharma according to the 
school of the MahS^sanghikas.’ On this account Fa-Hian 
abode in this place for the space of three years engaged 
in learning to read the Sanskrit^® books, and to converse in 
that language, and in copying the precepts. When To- 
ching arrived in Mid-India and saw the customary beha- 
viour of the Sramanas, and the strict decorum observed by 
the assembly of priests, and their religious deportment, 
even to the smallest matters, then, sorrowfully reflecting 
on the meagre character of the precepts known to the 
different assemblies of priests in the border-land of China, 
he bound himself by a vow and said, “ From the present 
time for ever till I obtain the condition of Buddha, may 
I never again be born in a frontier country.'' And in 
accordance with this expression of his wish, he took up 
his permanent abode in this place, and did not return. 
And so Fa-Hian, desiring, according to his original purpose, 
to spread the knowledge of the precepts throughout the 
land of Han (China), returned alone. 

XXXVII. Following down the river Ganges in an easterly 
direction for eighteen ydjanas, we come to the great king- 
dom of Chen-po (Champfi,) on its southern shore. In the 
place where Buddha once dwelt, and where he moved 
to and fro for exercise, also where the four previous 
Buddhas sat down, in all these places towers have been 
erected, and there are still resident priests. From this 
continuing to go eastward nearly fifty ySjanas, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Td,mralip ti. This is at the sea-mouth. 
There are twenty-four saiigJidrdmas in this country; all of 
them have resident priests, and the law of Buddha is 
generally respected. Fa-Hian remained here for two 
years, writing out copies of the sacred books (s'dtras) and 
drawing image-pictures. He then shipped himself on 
board a great merchant vessel. Putting to sea, they pro- 
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ceeded in a south-westerly direction, catching the first fair 
wind of the winter season. They sailed for fourteen 
days and nights, and arrived at the country of the lions 
(Siiiihala, Ceylon). Men of that country (Tainralipti) 
say that the distance between the two is about 700 
ydjanas. This kingdom {of lions) is situated on a great 
island. From east to west it is fifty ydjanas^ and from 
north to south thirty yojanas. On every side of it are 
small islands, perhaps amounting to a hundred in num- 
ber. They are distant from one another ten or twenty li 
and as much as 200 li. All of them depend on the great 
island. Most of them produce precious stones and pearls. 
The mdni-gom is also found in one district, embracing 
a surface perhaps of ten li. The king sends a guard to 
protect the place. If any gems are found, the king claims 
three out of every ten. 

XXXVIII. This kingdom had originally no inhabitants, 
but only demons and dragons dwelt in it. Merchants of dif- 
ferent countries (liowever) came here to trade. At the time 
of trajSic, the demons did not appear in person, but only 
exposed their valuable commodities with the value affixed. 
Then the merchantmen, according to the prices marked, 
purchased the goods and took them away. But in conse- 
quence of these visits {coming, going, and stopping), men 
of other countries, hearing of the delightful character of 
the place, flocked there in great numbers, and so a great 
kingdom was formed. This country enjoys an agreeable 
climate, without any differences in winter or summer. The 
plants and trees are always verdant. The fields are sown 
just according to men's inclination; there are no fixed 
seasons. Buddha came to this country from a desire to 
convert a malevolent dragon. By his spiritual power lie 
planted one foot to the north of the royal city, and one on 
the top of a mountain, the distance between the two being 
fifteen ydjanas. Over the foot-impression {on the MU) to 
the north of the royal city, is erected a great tower, in height 
470 feet. It is adorned with gold and silver, and perfected 
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with every precious substance. By the side of this 
tower/moreover, is erected a which is called 

Abhay agiri, containing 5000 priests. They have also built 
here a hall of Buddha, which is covered with gold and 
silver engraved work, conjoined with all precious sub- 
stances. In the midst of this hall is a jasper figure (0/ 
Bitddha), in height about 22 feet. The entire body glitters 
and sparkles with the seven precious substances, whilst the 
various characteristic marks are so gloriously portrayed 
that no words can describe the effect. In the right hand 
it holds a pearl of inestimable value. Fa-Hian had now 
been absent many years from the land of Han ; the man- 
ners and customs of the people with whom he had inter- 
course were entirely strange to him. The towns, people, 
mountains, valleys, and plants and trees which met his 
eyes, were unlike those of old times. Moreover, his fellow- 
travellers were now separated from him — some had re- 
mained behind, and some were dead. To consider the 
shadow {of the past) was all that was left him ; and so his 
heart was continually saddened. All at once, as he was 
standing by the side of this jasper figure, he beheld a 
merchant present to it as a religious offering a white 
taffeta fan of Chinese manufacture. Unwittingly (Fa- 
Hian) ga've way to his sorrowful feelings, and the tears 
flowing down filled his eyes. A former king of this 
country sent an embassy to Mid-India to procure a slip of 
the Pei-to tree. This they planted by the side of the Hall 
of Buddha. When it was about 220 feet high, the tree 
began to lean towards the south-east. The king, fearing it 
would fall, placed eight or nine surrounding props to sup- 
port the tree. Just in the place where the tree was thus 
supported it put forth a branch which pierced through the 
props, and, descending to the earth, took root. This branch 
is about twenty inches round. The props, although pierced 
through the centre, still surround which stands now 

without their support, yet men have not removed them. 

Under the tree is erected a chapel, in the middle of which 
VOL. t / 
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is a .figure ■ (of Buddha) in a sitting posture. Both the 
clergy and laity pay reverence to this figure with little 
intermission. Within the capital, moreover, is erected 
the chapel' of the tooth of Buddha, in the coiistructioii 
of which all the seven precious substances have been 
employed. The king purifies himself according to the 
strictest Brfthmanical rules, whilst those men within the 
city who reverence (this relic) from a principle of belief 
also compose their passions according to strict rule. This 
kingdom, from the time it has been so governed, has 
suffered neither from famine, calamity, nor revolution. The 
treasury of this congregation of priests contains numerous 
gems and a mdni-l&mel of inestimable value. Their king 
once entered the treasury, and, going round it for the 
purpose of inspection, he saw there this mam-gem. On 
beholding it, a covetous feeling sprung up in his heart, 
and he desired to take it away with him. For three days 
this thought afflicted him, hut then he came to his right 
mind. He directly repaired to the assembly of the priests, 
and bowing down his head, he repented of his former 
wicked purpose, and addressing them, said, Would that 
you would make a rule from this time forth and for ever, 
on no account to allow a king to enter your treasury, and 
no Bhikshu except he is of forty years' seniority — after 
that time he may be permitted to enter," There are many 
noblemen and rich householders within the city. The 
houses of the Sa-poh (Sabsean) merchants are very beau- 
tifully adorned. The streets and passages are smooth and 
level. At the head of the four principal streets there are 
preaching halls. On the 8th, 14th, and isthday of the 
month they prepare a lofty throne within each of these 
buildings, and the religious members of the community of 
the four classes all congregate to hear the preaching of 
the law. The men of this country say that there are in 
the country altogether fifty or sixty thousand priests, all 
of whom live in community (Jiave their food [commons] 
provided). Besides these, the king supplies five or six 
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thousand persons within the city with food in common 
{or, with common food {mmTmns)), These persons, when 
they require, take their alms-bowls and go {to the 
appointed place), and, according to the measure of the 
bowls, fill them and return. They always bring out the 
tooth of Buddha in the middle of the third month. Ten 
days beforehand, the king magnificently caparisons a great 
elephant, and commissions a man of eloquence and ability 
to clothe himself in royal apparel, and, riding on the 
elephant, to sound a drum and proclaim as follows:— 
** Bbdhisattva during three Asafikhyiya kalpas underwent 
every kind of austerity; he spared himself no personal 
sufferings; he left his country, wife, and child; moreover, 
he tore out his eyes to bestow them on another, he man- 
gled his flesh to deliver a dove {from the hawk), he sacri- 
ficed his head in alms, he gave his body to a famishing 
tiger, he grudged not his marrow or brain. Thus he 
endured every sort of agony for the sake of all flesh. More- 
over, when he became perfect Buddha, he lived in the world 
forty - nine years preaching the law and teaching and 
converting men. He gave rest to the wretched, he saved 
the lost. Having passed through countless births, he then 
entered Nirvdna, Since that event is 1497 years. The 
eyes of the world were then put out, and all flesh deeply 
grieved. After ten days the tooth of {this same) Buddha 
will be brought forth and taken to the Abhayagiri mhdra. 
Let all ecclesiastical and lay persons within the kingdom, 
who wish to lay up a store of merit, prepare and smooth 
the roads, adorn the streets and highways ; let them scatter 
every kind of flower, and ofler incense in religious reve- 
rence to the relic.*’ This proclamation being finished, the 
king next causes to be placed on both sides of the pro- 
cession-road representations of the five hundred bodily 
forms which B&dhisattva assumed during his successive 
births. For instance, his birth as Sud^na;^^ his appearance 

^ The Suddna Jdtaha, the same and the SCma, JcUaha are among the 
as the Vcsmntai^a Jdtaka ; both this Sdnchi sculptures. 
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as S&ma:- Ms Mrth as the king of the elephants, and as an 
antelope. These figures are all beautifully painted in di¥ers 
colours, and have a very life-like appearance. At length 
the tQOth of Buddha is brought forth and conducted along 
the principal road. As they proceed on the way, religious 
offerings are made to it. When they arrive at the Abhaja 
mMm they place it in the Hall of Buddha, where the clergy 
and laity all assemble in vast crowds and burn incense, and 
light lamps, and perform every kind of religious ceremony^ 
both night and day, without ceasing. After ninety com- 
plete days they again return it to the vihdm within the 
city. This chapel is thrown open on. fast days for the 
purpose of religious worship, as the law (of Buddha) directvS. 
Forty li to the east of the Abhaya mhdra is a mountain, 
on which is built a chapel called Po-ti {Bddhi ) ; there are 
about 2000 priests in it. Amongst them is a very 
distinguished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti (Dharmakoti 
or Dharmagupta). The people of this country greatly 
respect and reverence him. He resides in a cell, where 
he has lived for about forty years. By the constant prac- 
tice of benevolence he has been able to tame the serpents 
and mice, so that they stop together in one cell, and do 
not hurt one another. 

XXXIX. Seven li to the south of the capital is a chapel 
called Mah^vih^ra, in which there are 3000 priests. 
Amongst them was a very eminent Sraniana, wdiose life 
was so pure that the men of the country generally gave 
him credit for being an Arhat At the time of his approach- 
ing death, the king, having come to inspect and inquire, 
according to the custom of the law, assembled the priests 
and asked the Bhikshu, “Hast thou attained reason?” 
On which he made reply in truth, “ I am an Arliat.” 
After his death, the king immediately examined the 
sacred books, with a view to perform the funeral ob- 
sequies according to the rules for such as are Arhats. 
Accordingly, about four or five li to the east of the mlidrct 
they raised a very great pyre of wood, about 34 feet square 
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and of the same height. Fear the top they placed tiers 
of sandal- wood, aloe, and all kinds of scented wood. On 
the four sides they constructed steps. Then, taking some 
clean and very white camlet cloth, they bound it around 
and above the pyre. They then constructed above a 
funeral carriage, like the hearses used in this country, 
except that there are no dragon-ear handles (cf. ting urli). 
Then, at the time of the. cremation {dava), the king, 
accompanied by the four classes of the people, assembled 
in great numbers, came to the spot provided with flowers 
and incense for religious offerings, and followed the hearse 
till it arrived at the place of the funeral ceremony. The 
king, then, in his own person, offered religious worship 
with flowers and incense. This being over, the hearse 
was placed on the pyre, and oil of cinnamon poured over 
it in all directions. Then they set light to the whole. At 
tlie time of kindling the fire, the whole assembly occupied 
their minds with solemn thoughts. Then removing their 
upper garments, and taking their wing-like fans, which 
they use as sun-shades, and approaching as near as pos- 
sible to the pyre, they flung them into the midst of the 
fire in order to assist the cremation. When all was over, 
they diligently searched for the bones and collected them 
together, in order to raise a tower over them. Ta-Hian 
did not arrive in time to see this celebrated person alive, 
but only to witness his funeral obsequies. At this time, 
the king, being an earnest believer in the law of Buddha, 
desired to build a new viMm for this congregation of 
priests. First of all he provided for them a great feast, 
after which he selected a pair of strong working oxen and 
ornamented their horns with gold, silver, and precious 
things. Then providing himself with a beautiful gilded 
plough, the king himself ploughed round the four 
sides of the allotted space after which, ceding all 
personal right over the land, houses, or people within 
the area thus enclosed, he presented {the whole to the 

A Ungy or I5x% acres. 
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priests). Then he caused to be engraved on a metal 
pl&te {the following inscription):— “1x01X1 this time and 
for all generations hereafter, let this property be handed 
down from one (body of priests) to the other, and let no 
one dare to alienate it, or change (the character of) the 
grant.” When Fa-Hian was residing in this country, he 
heard a religious brother from India, seated on a high 
throne, reciting a sacred book and saying, “ The Patra 
(alms-lmd) of Buddha originally was preserved in Vai^aii, 
but now it is in the borders of Gandh&ra. After an un- 
certain period of years [Fa-Hian, at the time of the recital, 
heard the exact number of years, but he has now forgotten 
it], it will go on to the country of the western Yu-ehi. 
After another period it will go to the country of Khotan. 
After a similar period it will be transported to Kouehd. 
In about the same period it will come back to the land of 
Han ; after the same period it will return to the land of 
lions (Siriihala, Ceylon); after the same period it will 
return to Mid-India; after which it will be taken up into 
the Tushta heaven. Then Maitr^ya B6dhisattva will ex- 
claim with a sigh, ‘ The alms-dish of S&kyamuni Buddha 
has come.’ Then all the DSvas will pay religious worship 
to it with flowers and incense for seven days. After this 
it will return to Jambudvipa, and a sea-dragon, taking it, 
will carry it within his palace, awaiting till Maitr^ya is 
about to arrive at complete wisdom, at which time the 
bowl, again dividing itself into four as it was at first, will 
re-ascend the Pin-na®® mountain. After Maitr^ya has 
arrived at supreme wisdom, the four heavenly Kings will 
once more come and respectfully salute him as Buddha, 
after the same manner as they have done to the former 
Buddhas. The thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa 
will all of them use this same alms-dish ; when the bowl 
has disappeared, then the law of Buddha will gradually 
perish ; after which the years of man’s life will begin to 
contract until it be no more than five years in duration. 

8® In some places this is wiritteii An-na, as though for (Sum)ana. 
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At the time of its being ten years in length, rice and butter 
will disappear from the world, and men will become ex- 
tremely wicked. The sticks they grasp will then trans- 
form themselves into knives and clubs, with which they 
will attack one another, and wound and kill each other. 
In the midst of this, men who have acquired religious 
merit will escape and seek refuge in the mountains ; and 
when the wicked have finished the work of mutual de- 
struction, they will come from their hiding-places, and 
will converse together and say, ' Men of old lived to a very 
advanced age, but now, because wicked men have indulged 
without restraint in every transgression of the law, our 
years have dwindled down to their present short span, 
even to the space of ten years. Now, therefore, let us 
practise every kind of good deed, encouraging within our- 
selves a kind and loving spirit; let* us enter on a course 
of virtue and righteousness.* Thus, as each one practises 
faith and justice, their years will begin to increase in 
double ratio till they reach 80,000 years of life. At the 
time when Maitr^ya is horn, when he first begins to de- 
clare his doctrine (turn the wheel of the law), his earliest 
converts will be the followers of the bequeathed law of 
SS/kya Buddha, those who have forsaken their families, 
those who have sought refuge in the three sacred names, 
those who have kept the five great commandments, and 
attended to their religious duties in making continued offer- 
ings to the three precious objects of worship. His second 
and third body of converts shall be those who, by their pre- 
vious conduct, have put themselves in a condition for salva- 
tion,** Fa-Hian, on hearing this discourse, wished to copy it 
down, on which the man said, “ This has no Scripture-origi- . 
nal; I only repeat by word of mouth {what IhaveUanud)'' 
XL. Fa-Hian resided in this country for two years. Con- 
tinuing his search, he obtained a copy of the Vinaya Pitaha 
according to the school of the Mahi^§;Sakas. He also ob- 
tained a copy of the Great Agama {Dirghdgama), and of the 
Miscellaneous Agama {SanvyuhtAgama), and also a collec- 
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tiGn of the Miscellaneons Pitaha {SannipMa). All these 
were hitherto unknown in the land of Han. Having 
obtained these works in . the original language (Fm), 
he forthwith shipped himself on board a great iiierchaiit 
vessel, which carried about two hundred men. Astern of 
the great ship was a smaller one, in case the larger vessel 
should be injured or wrecked. Having got a fair wind, they 
sailed eastward for two days, when suddenly a tempest 
(typhoon) arose, and the ship sprung a leak. The mer- 
chants then desired to haul up the smaller vessel, but the 
crew of that ship, fearing that a crowd of men would rush 
into her and sink her, cut the towing cable and she fell o&. 
The merchantmen were greatly terrified, expecting their 
death momentarily. Then dreading lest the leak should 
gain upon them, they forthwith took their heavy goods 
and merchandise and* cast them overboard. Fa-Hiaii also 
flung overboard his water-pitcher (kundiM) and his wash- 
ing-basin, and also other portions of his property. He was 
only afraid lest the merchants should fling into the sea his 
sacred books and images. And so with earnestness of heart 
he invoked Aval6kit^^vara, and paid reverence to the Bud- 
dhist saints (the priesthood) of the land of Han, speaking 
thus : I indeed have wandered far and wide in search of 
the law. Oh, bring me back again, by your spiritual 
power, to reach some resting-place.” And so the hurri- 
cane blew on for thirteen days and nights ; they then 
arrived at the shore of a small island, and on the tide 
going out they found the place of the leak. H iving forth- 
with stopped it up, they again put to sea on their on'ward 
voyage. In this ocean there are many pirates, who, coming 
on you suddenly, destroy everything. The sea itself is 
boundless in extent ; it is impossible to know east or west 
except by observing the sun, moon, or stars, and so pro- 
gress. If it is dark, rainy weather, the only plan is to 
steer by the wind without guide. During the darkness 
of night we only see the great waves beating one 
against the other and shining like fire, whilst shoals of 
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sea-monsters of every description {surround the ship). 
The merchants, perplexed, knew not towards what land 
they were steering. The sea was bottomless and no 
soundings could be found, so that there was no chanee 
of anchoring* At length, the weather clearing up, they 
got their right bearings, and once more shaped a correct 
course and proceeded onwards ; but if {duriny the Md 
weather) they had happened to have struck on a hidden 
rock, there could have been no escape. Thus they voyaged 
for ninety days and more, when they arrived at a country 
called Ye-po-ti (Java, or, perhaps^ Sumatra). In this 
country heretics and Br§.hmans flourish, but the law 
of Buddha is not much known. Stopping here the 
best portion of flve months, Fa-Hian again embarked on 
board another merchant vessel, having also a crew of two 
hundred men or so. They took with them fifty days' 
provisions, and set sail on the i6th day of the fourth 
month. Fa-Hian kept his “rest” on board this ship. 
They shaped a course north-east for Kwang-chow. After 
a month and some days, when sounding the middle 
watch of the night, a black squall suddenly came on, 
accompanied with pelting rain. The merchantmen and 
passengers were all terrified. Fa-Hian at this time also, 
with great earnestness of mind, again entreated Aval6- 
kit^^vara and all the priesthood of China to exert their 
divine power in their favour, and protect them till daylight.-^® 
When the day broke, all the Br§,hma^s, consulting together, 
said, “ It is because we have got this Sramana on board we 
have no luck, and have incurred this great mischief. Come, 
let us land this Bhikshu on any island we meet, and let 
us not all perish for the sake of one man.'’ The religious 
patron {Bdnapati) of Fa-Hian then said, “ If you laud this 
Bhikshu, you shall also land me with him; and if not, 
you had better kill me: for if you put this Sramana on 
shore, then, when I arrive in China, I will go straight to 
the king and report you; and the king of that country 
Of. i^iixovTO rjfiepav yevitrOai, Acts xxiii, 29. 
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is a firm believer in the law of Buddha, and greatly honours 
the Bhikshus and priests.” The merchantmen on this 
hesitated, and (in the end) did not dare to land him. 
The weather continuing very dark, the pilot’s observa- 
tions were perversely wrong.®^ bTearly seventy days 
had now elapsed. The rice for food and the water for 
congee were nearly all done. They had to use salt water 
for cooking, whilst they gave out to every man about two 
pints of fresh water. And now, when this was just ex- 
hausted, the merchants held a conversation and said, “ The 
proper time for the voyage to Kwang-Ohow is about fifty 
days, but now we have exceeded that time these many 
days — shall we be perverse ? ” On this they put the ship on 
a north-west course to look for land. After twelve days’ 
continuous sailing, they arrived at the southern coast 
of Lau-Shan which borders on the prefecture of Chang- 
Kwang. They then obtained good fresh water and vege- 
tables ; and so, after passing through so many dangers and 
difficulties and such a succession of anxious days, (the 
pilgrim) suddenly arrived at this shore. On seeing the 
Li-ho vegetable (a sort of reed), he was confident that this 
was indeed the land of Han. But not seeing any men or 
traces of life, they knew not what place it was. Some said 
they had not yet arrived at Kwang-chow, others main- 
tained they had passed it. In their uncertainty, therefore, 
they put off in a little boat, and entered a creek to look for 
some one to ask where they were. Meeting with two 
hunters, they got them to go back with them, making Fa- 
Hian interpret their words and question them. Fa-Hian 
having first tried to inspire them with confidence, then 
leisurely asked them, “ What men are you ? ” They re- 
plied, “ We are disciples of Buddha.” Then he asked, 
“ What do you look for in these mountains here ? ” They 
prevaricated, and said, “To-morrow is the 15th day of 
the seventh month, and we were anxious to catch soine- 

That is, he was perverse to foUowtog his wrong observations, or 
aalculations. 
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thing to sacrifice to Buddha.” Again he asked, “ What 
country is this ? ” They replied, “ This is Tsing-Ohow, on 
the borders of the prefecture of Chang-Kwang, dependent 
on the house of Liu.” Having heard this, the merchants 
were very glad, and immediately begging that their goods 
might be landed, they deputed men to go with them to 
Chang-Kwang. The prefect, Li-I, who was a faithful fol- 
lower of the law of Buddha, hearing that there was a 
Sramana arrived with sacred books and images in a ship 
from beyond the seas, immediately proceeded to the shore 
with his followers to escort the books and sacred figures to 
the seat of his government. After this the merchants 
returned towards Yang-Chow. Meanwhile Liu arriving 
at Tsing-Chow,^2 entertained Fa-Hian for the whole 
winter and summer. The summer period of rest being 
over, Fa-Hian, removed from the society of his fellow- 
priests for so long, was anxious to get back to Chang'an. 
But as his plans were important, he directed his course 
first towards the southern capital. Having met the priests, 
lie exhibited the sacred books he had brought back. 

Fa-Hian, leaving Chang'an, was six years in arriving at 
Mid-India, He resided there during six years, and was three 
years more before he arrived at Tsing-Chow. He had suc- 
cessively passed through nearly thirty different countries. 
In all the countries of India, after passing the sandy 
desert, the dignified carriage of the priesthood and the 
surprising influence of religion cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. But because our learned doctors had not heard 
of these things, he was induced, regardless of personal risk, 
to cross the seas, and to encounter every kind of danger in 
returning home. Having been preserved by divine power 
(by the three honourable ones), and brought through all 
dangers safely, he was further induced to commit to writ- 
ing these records of Ms travels, desiring that honourable 
readers might be informed of them as well as himself. 
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THE MISSION 

OF 

SUXG-YUNi AHD HWEI SANG 

TO OBTAIN 

BUDDHIST BOOKS IN THE WEST. 2 (518 a.d.) 

[Tmnslatecl from the. ^th Section of the History of the 
Temples of Lo- Yang {Honan i^w).] 

In the suburb Wen-I, to the north-east of the city of 
Lo-Yang, was the dwelling of Siing-Yiui of Tim-hwang,^ 
who, in company with the Bhikshii Hwei Sang, was sent 
on an embassy to the western countries by the Empress 
Dowager (Tai-Hau) of the Gi’eat Wei dynasty^ to obtain 
Buddhist books. This occurred in the eleventh month 
of the first year of the period SMn lewd ( 5 I 7 -'S^^ A.I).) 
They procured altogether 170 volumes, all standard works, 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. 

First of all, having repaired to the capital, they pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction forty days, and arrived at 
the Chill' Ling (Barren Eidge), wliich is the western fron- 
tier of the country. On this ridge is the fortified outpost 
of the Wei territory. The Chih-Ling produces no trees or 
shrubs, and hence its name {Barrel}), Here is the coiimion 
resort {cave) of the rat-bird. These two animals being 
of different species {chung), but the same genus (im), live 
and breed together. The bird is the male, the rat the 

^ Called by Remusat Sung- Yun tse ® Tim -h wang, situated on a branch 

cap. Yiii. n. i); but the word of the Bulunghir riuer, vide arde^ 
“ tse is no component part of the p. xxiv. n. 

name. The passage in the original At the fall of the Tsin dynasty 
is this *. “ In the Wan-I suburb {li) (420 a.d.), the northern provinces of 
is the house (Ue) of Sun Yun of China became the possession of a 
Tun-hwang.” powerful Tartar tribe known as the 

^ Western countries {si yu), Wei. A native dynasty (the South* 
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female. From their cohabiting in this manner, the name 
rat-bird cave is derived. 

Ascending the Ghlh-Ling and proceeding westward 
twenty-three days, having, crossed the Drifting Sands, they 
arrived at the country of the Tuh-kiueh- him.® Along the 
road the cold was very severe, whilst the high winds, and 
the driving snow, and the pelting sand and gravel were so 
bad, that it was impossible to raise one’s eyes without get- 
ting them filled. The chief city of the Tuh-kiueli-’hun 
and the neighbourhood is agreeably warm. The written 
character of this country is nearly the same as that of the 
Wei. The customs and regulations observed by these 
people are mostly barbarous in character (after the rules 
of the outside barbarians or foreigners). From this coun- 
try going west 3500 li, we arrive at the city of Shen-Shen.^ 
This city, from the time it set up a king, was seized by the 
Tuh-kiueh-’liun, and at present there resides in it a military 
officer (the second general) for subjugating (pacifying) the 
west. The entire cantonment^ amounts to 3000 men, who 
are employed in withstanding the western Hu. 

From Shen-Shen going west 1640 li, we arrive at the 
city of Tso-moh.^ In this town there are, perhaps, a 
hundred families resident. The country is not visited 
with rain, but they irrigate their crops from the streams 
of water. They know not the use of oxen or ploughs in 
their husbandry. 

In the town is a representation of Buddha with a 
E&dhisattva, but certainly not in face like a Tartar. 
On questioning an old man about it, he said, This was 
done by Lii-Kwong, who subdued the Tartars.” From 

ern Sung) ruled in the southern Gharchan of Marco Polo ; Mayers 
provinces, and has been regarded by {Manual, 536) places it near Pidjan ; 
subsequent writers as the legitimate but for remarks on its situation vide 
one (Edkins). Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 179, n. i ; 

® The Eastern Turks. The ’Hun vol. ii. p. 475 J also Prejeval sky’s 

were a southern horde of the ’Tieh Kulja, Uemarks by Baron Pdchto- 
lei Turks, Vide Doolittle’s Vocal), pen, p. 144, &c. 
and Handbook, vol. ii. 206. ^ P'u lo [bulak ?]. 

® Shen-shen or Leu-lan (Beal’s ® Probably the Ni - mo of Hiuen 

Bud. Pilg., p. 4, n.), probably the Tsiang. 
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this city going westward 1275 li, we arrive at the city of 
■ Moh. The flowers and fruits here are just like those of 
Lo- Yang, but the native buildings and, the foreign ofliciak 
are different in appearance. 

From the city Moh going west 22 li, we arrive at the 
city of Han-Mo.® Fifteen li to the south of this city is a 
large temple, with about 300 priests in it. These priests 
possess a golden full-length figure of Buddha, in height a 
chang and x®^ths (about 18 feet). Its appearance is very 
imposing, and all the characteristic marks of the body are 
bright and distinct. Its face was placed repeatedly look- 
ing eastward ; but the figure, not approving of that, turned 
about and looked to the west. The old men have the fol-« 
lowing tradition respecting this figure: — They say that 
originally it came from the south, transporting itself 
through the air. The king of Khotan himself seeing it, 
paid it worship, and attempted to convey it to his city, 
but in the middle of the route, when they halted at night 
the figure suddenly disappeared. On dispatching men to 
look after it, they found it had returned to its old place. 
Immediately, therefore, (the king) raised a tower, and 
appointed 400 attendants to sweep and water (the tower). 
If any of these servitors receive a hurt of any kind, they 
place some gold leaf on this figure according to the injured 
part, and so are directly cured. Men in after ages built 
towers around this image of 18 feet, and the other image- 
towers, all of which are ornamented with many thou- 
sand flags and streamers of variegated silk. There are per- 
haps as many as 10,000 of these, and more than half of 
them belonging to the Wei country.^® Over the flags are 
inscriptions in the square character, recording the several 
dates when they were presented; the greater number are 
of the nineteenth year of T'ai Ho, the second year of King 


® This is probably the Pi-mo of 
Hitien Tsiang (Pein, iii. 243), the 
Pein of Marco Polo. The figure 
described in the text is also alluded 
to by Hiiien Tsiang, and is identi- 


fied with the sandai'Wood image of 
Udyana, king of Kausdiubt 
y That is, were jjresented by sove- 
reigns of the Wei dynasty, or during 
their reign. 
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Ming, and the second year of Yen Chang.^i There was only 
one flag with the name of the reigning monarch on it, and 
this was a flag of the period Taou Tsin (a.d. 406). 

From the town of Han-Mo going west 878 we ar- 
rive at the country of Khotan. The king of this country 
wears a golden cap on his head, in shape like the comb of 
a cock ; the appendages of the head-dress hang down be- 
hind him two feet, and they are made of taifeta (Jcun), 
about five inches wide. On state occasions, for the pur- 
pose of imposing effect, there is music performed, consist- 
ing of drums, horns, and golden cymbals. The king is 
also attended by one chief bowman, two spearmen, five 
halberdiers, and, on his right and left, swordsmen, not 
exceeding a hundred men. The poorer sort of women 
here wear trousers, and ride on horseback just as well as 
their husbands. They burn their dead, and, collecting the 
ashes, erect towers (fau t’u) over them. In token of mourn- 
ing they cut their hair and disfigure their faces, as though 
with grief. Their hair is cut to a length of four inches, and 
kept so all round. When the king dies, they do not burn 
his body, hut enclose it in a coffin and carry it far off and 
bury it in the desert. They found a temple to his memory, 
and, at proper times, pay religious service to his manes. 

The king of Khotan^‘^ was no believer in the law of 
Buddha. A certain foreign merchantman on a time 
brought a Bhikshu called Pi-lu-shan (Vairochana) to this 
neighbourhood, and located him under a plum-tree to the 
south of this city. On this an informer approached the 
king and said, A strange Sramana has come (to your 
majesty's dominions) without permission, and is now 


The period FaUHo began 477 
A.D. and ended 500 A.D., so that 
there could be no nineteenth year of 
this period : either the text is faulty 
or it may possibly refer to the nine* 
teenth year of the reign of Hiao 
Wen Ti, which would be 490 a.d. 
The other dates named correspond 
to 502 A.D. and 514 A. D. 


One hundred and sixty - five 
years after the establishment of the 
kingdom of Li-yul (Klhotan), the 
KingVijayasambhava, son of Yeula, 
ascended the throne, and in the fifth 
year of his reign the dharma was 
first introduced into Li-yul (Hock- 
hill). 
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1‘esidiiig to the south of the city under the pliiiii-tree. 
The king, .hearing this, was angry, and forthwith went to 
.see..Vaii^chana. . The Bhikshu then addressed the king 
as follows : Ju-lai (Tath^gata) has commissioned me to 
come here to request your majesty to build for him a 
perfectly finished pagoda (lit. a pciffodci with a sufMouni- 
ing spire or and thus secure to yourself perpetual 
felicity/^ The king said, Let me see Buddha, and then 
I will obey him.’' Vairochana then sounded a gong on 
which Buddha commissioned Eahula to assume his appear- 
ance, and manifest himself in his true likeness in the air. 
The king prostrated himself on the ground in adoration, 
and at once made arrangements for founding a temple and 
vihdra under the tree. Then he caused to be carved a figure 
of Mliula ; and, lest suddenly it should perish, the king 
afterwards constructed a chapel for its special preserva- 
tion. At present it is carefully protected by a sort of 
shade (jar) that covers it; but, notwithstanding this, the 
shadow of the figure constantly removes itself outside the 
building, so that those who behold it caiiiiot lieip paying 
it religious service {hgcirmmamhulating it). In this place 
(or chapel) are the shoes of a Pratyeka Buddha, w’liich 
have up to the present time resisted decay. They are 
made neither of leather or silk, — in fact, it is impossible 
to determine what the material is. The extreme limits 
of the kingdom of Kliotan reach about 3000 li or so from 
east to west. 

In the second year of Shan Kwai (519 a.d.) and the 7th 
month, 29th day, we entered the kingdom of Chii-kii-pu 
(Cliakuka — Yerkiang). The people of that country are 
mountain-dwellers. The five kinds of cereals grow in abun- 
dance. In eating these, they make them into cakes. They 
do not permit the slaughter of animals, and such of them 
as eat flesh only use that which dies of itself. The cus- 
toms and spoken language are like those of the people of 

^3 The expression in the original flnence to constrain Buddha to send 
iiinplies the use of some magical in- Rahula. 
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Kliotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Eifihmans. The limits of this country can be traversed 
ill about five days. V. 

During the first decade of the 8th month we entered 
the limits of the country of Han-Pan-to (Kabhanda),^^ 
and going west six days, we ascended the Tsung-ling 
mountains; advancing yet three days to the west, we 
arrived at the city of Kiueh-Yu;^® and after three days 
more, to the Puh-ho-i mountains.^® This spot is extremely 
cold. The snow accumulates both by winter and summer.. 
Ill the midst of the mountain is a lake in which dwells a 
mischievous dragon. Formerly there was a merchant who 
halted at night by the side of the lake. The dragon just 
then happened to be very cross, and forthwith pronounced 
a spell and killed the merchant. The king of Pan-tod'^ 
hearing of it, gave up the succession to his son, and went 
to the kingdom of U- change® to acquire knowledge of the 
spells used by the Brahmans. After four years^ having 
procured these secrets, he came back to his throne, and, 
ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, and, lo ! 
the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of Ms wickedness, approached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from the Tsung-ling mountains more 
thaniooo li from the lake. The king of the present time is 
of the thirteenth generation (from these emnts). From this 
spot westward the road is one continuous ascent of the 
most precipitous character ; for a thousand li there are over- 
hanging crags, 10,000 fathoms high, towering up to the 
very heavens. Compared with this road, the ruggedness 
of the great pass known as the Mang-men is as nothing, 
and the eminences of the celebrated Hian mountains (m 
Eonan) are like level country. After entering the Tsung- 
ling mountains, step by step, we crept upwards for four days, 

Kabhanda is identified by Yule be translated the “Untrustworthy 
with Sarikkul and Tash Kurghan. Mountains/^ 

Vide infra, vol. ii. p. 298, n. 46. That is, Kavandha or, Kab- 

Or, Kong-yu. handa or, Sarikkul. 

This phrase Puh-ho-i IW ajso ^ XJdyiina in Northern India, 

YOL, h g 
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and tlien reached the highest part of the range. From this 
point as. a centre, looking downwards, it seems just as tlioiigli 
one was poised in mid-air. The kingdom of Haii-paii4o 
stretches as far as the crest of these mountains Men say 
that this is the middle point of heaven and earth. The 
people of this region use the water of the rivers for ii-rigatiiig 
their lands ; and when they were told that in the middle 
country {China) the fields were watered by the rain, they 
laughed and said, How could heaven provide enough for 
all?” To the eastward of the capital of this country there is 
a rapid river 20 (ora river, Mang-tsin) flowing to the north- 
east towards Sha-leh^^ (E:ashgi.r). The high lands of the 
Tsung-ling mountains do not produce trees or shrubs. At 
this time, viz., the 8th month, the air is icy cold, and the 
north wdnd carries along with it the drifting snow for a 
thousand li. At last, in the middle decade of the 9th 
month, we entered the kingdom of Poh-ho (Bolor ?). The 
mountains here are as lofty and the gorges deep as ever. 
The king of the country has built a town, where he resides, 
for the sake of being in the mountains. The people of 
the country dress handsomely, only they use some leatliern 
garments. The land is extremely cold — so much so, that 
the people occupy the caves of the mountains as dwelling- 
places, and the driving wind and snow often compel both 
men and beasts to herd together. To the south of this 
country are the great Snowy Mountains, which, in the 
morning and evening vapours, rise up like gem-spires. 

In the first decade of the loth month we arrived at the 
country of the Ye-tha (Ephthalites). The lands of this 
country are abundantly watered by the mountain streams, 
which fertilise them, and flow in front of all the dw^elliiigs. 
They have no walled towns, but they keep order by means 

^ To the west of the TsTingUing river ; or it may be the Si-to river, 
mountains all the rivers fiow to the on which Yarkand stands, and which 
westward, and enter the sea {Oh. M.) empties itself into Lake Lob, in the 
That is, perhaps, the Kar^-Son Sandy Desert, 

®f Xlaproth, which flows into the Sha-leh, perhaps for Sn-leh, ie,, 
Tiz-itbi an aflluent Of the Yerkiang Kashgtlr. 
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of a standing army that constantly moves here and there. 
These people also use felt garments. The course of the 
rivers is marked by the verdant shrubs. In the summer 
the people seek the cool of the mountains ; in the winter 
they disperse themselves through the villages. They have 
no written character. Their rules of politeness are very 
defective. They have no knowledge at all of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ; and, in measuring the year, 
they have no intercalary month, or any long and short 
months ; but they merely divide the year into twelve parts, 
and that is all. They receive tribute from all surrounding 
nations : on the south as far as Tieh-lo;^^ on the north, the 
entire country of Lae-leh,^^ eastward to Khotan, and west 
to Persia — more than forty countries in all. When they 
come to the court with their presents for the king, there is 
spread out a large carpet about forty paces square, which 
they surround with a sort of rug hung up as a screen. The 
king puts on his robes of state and takes his seat upon a 
gilt couch, which is supported by four golden phoenix birds. 
When the ambassadors of the Great Wei dynasty were pre- 
sented, (the Icing), after repeated prostrations, received their 
letters of instruction. On entering the assembly, one man 
announces your name and title ; then each stranger ad- 
vances and retires. After the several announcements are 
over, they break up the assembly. This is the only rule 
they have; there are no instruments of music visible at 
all. The royal ladies of the Ye-tha^^ country also wear 
state robes, which trail on the ground three feet and more ; 
they have special train-bearers for carrying these lengthy 
robes. They also wear on their beads a horn, in length 
eight feet^^ and more, three feet of its length being red 


^ This may possibly be Tlra- 
bhiikti, the present Tirhut. But 
see a 7 ite, p. xvi. 

The Lii-la or Lara people occu- 
pied Millava (U' Valabhl ; vide infra, 
vol. ii. p. 266, n. 7 1 . See also note 
at the end of this Introduction; 


The Ye-tha were probably the 
White Huns, or Ephtbalites. 

^ I see no other way of translat- 
ing this passage, although it seems 
puzzling to know how these royal 
ladies could carry such an ornament 
as this upon their heads; 
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coral. This they ornamented with all sorts of gay colours, 
and such, is their head-dress. When the royal ladies go 
abroad, then they are carried ; when at home, then tliey 
seat themselves on a gilded couch, wliich is made (from 
the iwry of?) a six-tuslmd white elephant, with four 
lions (/or supporters)."^^ Except in this particular, the 
wives of the great ministers are like the royal ladies ; 
they in like manner cover their heads, using horns, from 
which hang down veils all round, like precious canopies. 
Both the rich and poor have their distinctive modes of 
dress. These people are of all the four tribes of barba- 
rians the most powerful. The majority of them do not 
believe in Buddha. Most of them worship false gods. 
They kill living creatures and eat their flesh. They use 
the seven precious substances, which all the neiglibouring 
countries bring as tribute, and gems in great abundance. 
It is reckoned that the distance of the country of the Ye- 
tha from our capital is upwards of 20,000 li. 

On the first decade of the i ith month we entered the 
confines of the country of Po-sse^’^ (Persia). This territoiy 
{ground) very contracted. Seven days farther on we 
come to a people who dwell in the mountains and are 
exceedingly impoverished. Their manners are rough and 
ill-favoured. On seeing their king, they pay him no 
honour; and when the king goes out or comes in, his 
attendants are few. This country has a river which for- 
merly was very shallow ; but afterwards, the mountains 
having subsided, the course of the stream was altered and 
two lakes were formed. A mischievous dragon took up 
his residence here and caused many calamities. In the 
summer he rejoiced to dry up the rain, and in the winter 

Literally the passage is, They name and affected Persian maimers, 
make the seat from a six-tusked “ diacdii'ou&i Kal a.Tco!xi.}XQvvrai ra 
white elephant and four lions.” JlepinKa dvK epol doKei, Jlap- 

The name of Persia or Eastern BvaTot vopitccQai^ VLipuaL de elmi 
Persia extended at this time even to irpocnroievp.evoif^^ says the Emperor 
the base of the Tsung-ling moun- Julian (Or. cZe gest. ii. p. 

tains {vide Elphinstone’s India). 63; RawHnson’s HeraL, i. 534, 
The Parthians assumed the Persian n.) 
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to pile up the snow. Travellers by his influence are sub- 
jected to all sorts of inconveniences. The snow is so bril- 
liant that it dazzles the sight; men have to cover their 
eyeSj or they would be blinded by it; but if they pay 
some religious service to the dragon, they find less diffi- 
culty afterwards. 

In the middle decade of the i ith month we entered the 
country of Shie-Mi (S^mbi ?), This country is just beyond 
the Tsung-ling mountains. The aspect of the land is still 
rugged ; the people are very poor; the rugged narrow road 
is dangerous — a traveller and his horse can hardly pass 
along it one at a time. From the country of Po-lu-lai 
(Bolor) to the country of U-chang (Udyfina) they use iron 
chains for bridges. These are suspended in the air for the 
purpose of crossing (over the mountain cliasms). On look- 
ing downwards no bottom can be perceived ; there is 
nothing on the side to grasp at in case of a slip, but in a 
moment the body is hurled down 10,000 fathoms. On this 
account travellers will not cross over in case of high winds. 

On the first decade of the 12th month we entered the 
U-cbang country (Udy^na). On tlie north this country 
borders on the Tsung-ling mountains; on the south it 
joins India. The climate is agreeably warm. The terri- 
tory contains several thousand li.^® The people and pro- 
ductions are very abundant. The fertility of the soil is 
equal to that of the plateau of Lin-tsze^^ in China and the 
climate more equable. This is the place where Pe-lo^^ 
(Vessantara) gave his child as alms, and where B 6 dhi- 
sattva gave his body {to the tigress). Though these old 
stories relate to things so distant, yet they are preserved 
among the local legends (?). The king of the country reli- 
giously observes a vegetable diet ; on the great fast-days 
he pays adoration to Buddha, both morning and evening, 
with sound of drum, conch, virm {a sort of hUe), flute, and 

There is no word for li in the Pe-lo, the first and last syllable 
text. in Vessantara, 

^ In Shan-tung. Vide J iil, ii. 6, xl 
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all kinds of wind instruments. After mid-day lie devotes 
himself to the ajffairs of government. Supposing a liian 
has committed murder, they do not suffer him to be killed ; 
they only banish him to the desert moiiiitains; affording 
him just food enough to keep him alive (lit. a bit and a 
sup). In investigating doubtful cases/^ they rely on the 
pure or foul effect of drastic medicines ; then, after exa- 
mination, the punishment is adjusted according to the 
circumstances. ■ At the proper time they let the streams 
overflow the land, by which the soil is rendered loamy 
and fertile. All provisions necessary for man are very 
abundant, cereals of every kind (lit, of a hundred sorts) 
flourish, and the different fruits (lit. the five fruits) ripen in 
great numbers. In the evening the sound of the (convent) 
bells may be heard on every side, filling the air (world) ; 
the earth is covered with flowers of different hues, which 
succeed each other winter and summer, and are gathered 
by clergy and laity alike as offerings for Buddha. 

The king of the country seeing Sung-Yiin (in^idred 
respecimff him, and) on their saying that the ambassadors 
of the Great Wei {dynasty) had come, he courteously 
received their letters of introduction. On undenstaiiding 
that the Empress Dowager was devotedly attached to the 
law of Buddha, he immediately turned his face to the 
east, and, with closed hands and meditative heart, bowled 
his head* then, sending for a man who could interpret 
the Wei language, he questioned Sung Yun and said, 

“ Are my honourable visitors men from the region of siiii- 
rising? '' Sung- Yun answered and said, ^‘Our coimtry is 
bounded on the east by the great sea; from this the 
sun rises according to the divine will {the command of 
Tathdgata)!' The king again asked, '' Does that country 
produce holy men ? Sung-Yun then proceeded to enlarge 
upon the virtues of Confucius, of the Chow and Laoii 

This passage is translated by drugs, and decide upon the evi- 
(E.) thus: “When any matter is dence of these’’ {Fali-kian, c. viii 
invoiyed in doubt, they appeal to n. i). 
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(Tseu), of the Ckwang {period), and then of the silver 
walls and golden palaces of Fairy Land (F’eiig lai Shan)/® 
and then of the spirits, genii, and sages who dwell there; 
he further dilated on the divination of Kwan-io, the 
medicinal art of Hwa-to, and the magical power of 
Tso-ts’ze descanting on these various subjects, and pro- 
perly distinguishing their several properties, he finished 
his address. Then the king said, If these things are 
really as your worship says, then truly yours is the land 
of Buddha, and I ought to pray at the end of my life that 
I may he born in that country.'^ 

After this, Sung-Yun with Hwei Sang left the city 
for the purpose of inspecting the traces which exist of 
the teaching (or religion) of Tath^gata. To the east of 
the river is the place where Buddha dried his clothes. 
When first TathS-gata came to the country of U-chang, 
he went to convert a dragon-king. He, being angry with 
Buddha, raised a violent storm with rain. The sanglidti 
of Buddha was soaked through and through with the 
wet. After the rain was over, Buddha stopped on a rock, 
and, with his face to the east, sat down whilst he dried 
his robe (kashdga). Although many years have elapsed 
since then, the traces of the stripes of the garment are as 
visible as if newly done, and not merely the seams and 
bare outline, but one can see the marks of the very tissue 
itself, so that in looking at it, it appears as if the garment 
had not been removed, and, if one were asked to do it, 
as if the traces might be lifted up {as the garment itself). 
There are memorial towers erected on the spot where 
Buddha sat, and also where he dried his robe. To the 
west of the river is a tank occupied by a nfiga-raja. By 
the side of the tank is a temple served by fifty priests 
and more. The Nfiga-i4ja ever and anon assumes super- 
natural appearances. The king of the country propitiates 

33 One of the three isles of the 34 j'op these names see Mayers 
genii, believed to be in the Eastern Reader's Manual, s. vv. 

Sea opposite the coast of China. 
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him with gold and jewels, and other precious oSerings, 
wliicli lie casts into the middle of the tank; such of 
these as find their way out through a back exit, the 
priests are permitted to retain. Because the dragon thus 
provides for the necessary expenses of this temple (clothes 
and food), therefore men call it the Naga-roja Temple. 

Eighty li to the north of the royal city there is the trace 
of the shoe of Buddlia on a rock. They have raised a 
tower to cover it. The place where the print of the shoe 
is left on the rock is as if the foot had trodden on soft 
mud. Its length is undetermined, as at one time it is 
long, and at another time short. They have now founded 
a temple on the spot, capable of accommodating seventy 
priests and more. Twenty paces to the south of the 
tower is a spring of water issuing from a rock. Buddha 
once purifying (Ms mouth), planted a piece of his chewing- 
stick in the ground ; it immediately took root, and is at 
present a great tree, wdiich the Tartars call To 

the north of the city is the To-lo temple, in which there 
are very numerous appliances for the worship of Buddha. 
The pagoda is high and large. The priests’ cliainbers are 
ranged in order round the temple (or tow'er). Tliere are 
sixty full-length golden figures {herein). The king, when- 
ever he convenes {or convening yearly) a great assembly, 
collects the priests in this temple. On these occasions 
the ^ramanas within the country flock together in great 
crowds {like clouds). Siuig-Yuii and Hwef Sang, remark- 
ing the strict rules and eminent piety {c-xtreme ausieriiies) 
of those Bhikshus, and from a sense that the example of 
these priests singularly conduced to increase (their own) 
religious feelings, remitted two servants for the use of the 
convent to present the offerings and to w^ater and sweep. 
From the royal city going south-east over a niouiitainous 
district eight days’ journey, we come to the ]dace wdiere 
Tatlislgata, practising austerities, gave up liis body to feed 


^ Batitakashta. ^6 ^he Pilu tree—ISalvadora Pcntca. Tara {?}. 
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a starving tiger. It is a high mountain, with scarped 
precipices and towering peaks that pierce the clouds. 
The fortunate tree and the Ling-chi grow here, whilst the 
groves and fountains (or the forest rivulets), the docile 
stags, and the variegated hues of the flowers, all delight 
the eye, Sung-Yun and Hwei Sang devoted a portion of 
their travelling funds to erect a pagoda on the crest of 
the hill, and they inscribed on a stone, in the square 
character, an account of the great merits of the Wei 
dynasty. This mountain possesses a temple called *tCoL 
lected Bones,” with 300 priests and more. One hundred 
and odd li to the south of the royal city is the place 
where Buddha (Juki), formerly residing in the Mo-hiu 
country, peeled off his skin for the purpose of writing 
upon it, and extracted (iroke off) a bone of his body for 
the purpose of writing with it.^^ As&ka-i 4 ja raised a pagoda 
on this spot for the purpose of enclosing these sacred 
relics. It is about ten chang high (120 feet). On the 
spot where he broke off his bone, the marrow ran out and 
covered the surface of a rock, which yet retains the colour 
of it, and is unctuous as though it had only recently 
been done. 

To the south-west of the royal city 500 li is the 
Shen-shi^^ hill (or the hill of (the Prince) SudS^na). The 
sweet waters and delicious fruits (of this jplace) are spoken 
of in the sacred books.^^ The mountain dells are agree- 
ably warm ; the trees and shrubs retain a perpetual ver- 
dure. At the time when the pilgrims arrived (ta'i ts%oh), 
the gentle breeze which fanned the air, the songs of the 
birds, the trees in their spring-tide beauty, the butterflies 
that fluttered over the numerous flowers, ail this caused 
Sung-Yun, as he gazed on this lovely scenery in a distant 

Ueinusat translates it the tree bably it refers to the Oxus country. 
Icalpa daru. Shen-shi, “ illustrious resolu- 

nemusat gives “collected gold,’* tion;” evidently a mistake for shen- 

The text is corrupt. I have s7w, “ illustrious charity ** (Sudfina). 
substituted c/m for tso. Mo-hiu is That is, in the Jdtaka book, 
the Margus y ihii. country would where the history of Vessantara ia 
therefore be Margiana. But pro- recorded 
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land, to revert to hotiie thouglits ; and so iiielaiiclioly were 
Ills reflections, that lie brought on a severe attack of ill- 
ness; after a month, however, he obtained some chaims 
of the Bifihmans, which gave him ease. 

To the south-east of the crest of the hill Shen-slii is a 
rock-cave of the prince,^^ with two chambers to it. Ten 
paces in front of this cave is a great square stone on 
which it is said the prince was acciistoiiied to sit ; above 
this A^6ka raised a memorial tower. 

One li to the south of the tower is the place of the 
TaMasaiS. (leafy hut) of the prince. One li north-east 
of the tower, fifty paces down the mountain, is the place 
where the son and daughter of the prince persisted in 
going round a tree, and would not depart (with the Bvd^ir- 
mcjw). On this the Br&hmap beat them with rods till 
the blood flowed down and moistened the earth. This 
tree still exists, and the ground, stained with blood, now 
produces a sweet fountain of water. Three li to the west 
of the cave is the place where the heavenly king Sakra, 
assuming the appearance of a lion sitting coiled up in the 
road^ intercepted Maii-kea,^^ On the stone are yet traces 
of his hair and claws: the spot also where Ajitakuta'^^ 
(0-choii-to-kiu) and his disciples nourished the father and 
mother (i^., the prince and princess). All these have memo- 
rial towers. In this mountain formerly were the beds of 500 

^ That is, of the Prince Sudatta where the events alluded to in the 
or the Bountiful Prince. The whole, text occurred. See Tree mill Ser~ 
of the history alluded to in the text Worship j pi. i,xy. fig. i. 

may be found in Spence Hardy’s ^ This may possibiy allude to 
Mmual of Buddhism under the Madrx-dewi ; the symbol Im de- 
Wessantara Jataka, p. n6. The notes “a lady.” We read that 
account states that Wessantara (the Sakra caused some wild beasts to 
prince alluded to in the text, called appear to keep Madri-ddwi from 
“the Bountiful,” because of his ex- coming back. See Spence Hardy, 
treme charity) gave to the king of loc, cit, ; and also the lions in the 
Kfilihga a white elephant that had SiUichi sculpture. Tree and Bapent 
the power to compel rain to fall. WarsMpj pL xxxii. fig. 2 . 

On this the subjects of the prince’s Oalled Achchhuta in the Singha- 
father (who was called Sanda) forced lese accounts. He was an ascetic 
him to banish the prince, with his who resided in the neighbourixoud 
wife (Madri-d^wi) and his two of the hill, 
children, to the rock Wankagiri, . 
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Arhats, ranged nortli and south in a double row ; their seats 
also were placed opposite one to another. There is now a 
great temple here with about 200 priests. To the north of 
the fountain which supplied the prince with water is a 
temple, A herd of wild asses frequent this spot for graz- 
ing. No one drives them here, but they resort here of 
their own accord. Daily at early morn they arrive ; they 
take their food at noon, and so they protect the temple. 
These are spirits who protect the tower (protecting-tower- 
spirits), commissioned for this purpose by the Rlshi Uh- 
po.^® In this temple there formerly dwelt a Shami (Sri,- 
nianera), who, being constantly occupied in sifting ashes 
(belonging to the convent\ fell into a state of spiHtiial 
ecstasy {SamMhi). The Karmad§,na^^ of the convent 
had his funeral obsequies performed, and drew him about, 
without his perceiving it, whilst his skin hung on his 
shrunken bones. The Rlshi Uh-po continued to take the 
office of the SiAman^ra in the sifting of the ashes. On 
this the king of the country founded a chapel to the 
Rishi, and placed in it a figure of him as he appeared, and 
ornamented it with much gold leaf. 

Close to the peak of this hill is a temple of Po-keen, 
built by the Yakshas. There are about eighty priests in it. 
They say that the Arhats and Yakshas continually come to 
offer religious services, to water and sweep the temple, and 
to gather wood for it. Ordinary priests are not allowed 
to occupy this temple. The Shaman To-Ying, of the 
Great Wei dynasty, came to this temple to pay religious 
worship ; but having done so, he departed, without daring 
to take up his quarters there. During the middle decade 
of the 4th month of the first year of Ching-Kwong (520 
A.I).), we entered the kingdom of GandhS^ra. This country 
closely resembles the territory of U-chang. It was formerly 
called the country of Y e-po-lo.^® This is the country which 

The symbol for is doubtful, to the N.E. of Mungali (the capital 

The steward. of U-chang) gave rise to the river 

Referring, in all probability, to Subhavastu or Sweti, that flows 
the dragon Apalala, whose fountain through this territory. 
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the Ye-tlias^» destroyed, and afterwards set up Lae-lih to he 
kino's® over the country; since which events two generations 
have passed. The disposition of this king (nr dyiuisty) was 
cruel and vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe the law of Buddha, but 
loved to worship demons. The people of the country be- 
longed entirely to the Brahman caste; they luid a great 
respect for the law of Buddha, and loved to read the sacred 
books, when suddenly this king came into power, who was 
stronaly opposed to anything of the sort. Entirely self- 
reliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war with 
the country of Ki-pia (Cophene), disputing the boun- 
daries of their kingdom, and his troops had been already 


en°’af>'ed in it for three yeais. 

The king has 700 war-elephants, each of which carries 
ten men armed with sword and spear, while the elephants 
are armed with swords attached to their trunks, with 
which to fight when at close quarters. The king continu- 
ally abode with his troops on the frontieiy and never re- 
turned to his kingdom, in consequence of which the old 
men had to labour and the common people were oppressed 
Suno'-Yun repaired to the royal camp to dehver his creden- 
tials!' The king was very rough with him, and failed to 
salute him. He sat still whilst receiving the letters. 
Sun'i'-Yuu perceived that these remote barbarians were 
unfit for exercising public duties, and that theii ariogancy 
refused to be checked.* The king now sent for interpre- 
ters, and addressed Sung-Yuu as follows: « Has your 
worship not suffered much inconvenience in traversing 
all these countries and encountering so many dangers 


49 Alluding perhaps to the con- 
quest of Kitolo, at the beginning of 
the fifth century. The king con- 
quered Gandhara, and made Pesha- 
war his capital. 

Or, set up a Lara dynasty, but 
the whole of the context is obscure. 

51 Then in the possession of the 
Great Yuchi, whose capital was 
Kabul. 


52 This king was probably the 
one called Onowei, who reigned 
under the title “So-lin-teu-piin-teii- 
fa Khan,” or, “the prince who 
seizes and holds firoily.” "We are 
told that he refused homage to the 
Wei Tartars, alluding probably to 
the circumstance recorded in this 
account of Sung-Yun (C.) 
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on the road?” Sung- Yun replied, ‘' We have been sent 
by our royal mistress to search for works of the great 
translation through distant regions. It is true the dif- 
ficulties of the road are great, yet we cannot (dare 
%ot) say we are fatigued ; but your majesty and your 
forces {three armies), as you sojourn here on the fron- 
tier of your kingdom, enduring all the changes of heat 
and cold, are not you also nearly vrorn out ? ” The 
king, replying, said, “ It is impossible to submit to such 
a little country as this, and I am sorry that you should 
ask such a question.” Sung- Yun, on first speaking 
with the king, (thought), “ This barbarian is unable to 
discharge with courtesy his official duties; he sits still 
whilst receiving diplomatic papers; ” and now being about 
to reply to him again, he determined to reprove him as a 
fellow-man (or having the feelings of a man) ; and so he 
said, “ Mountains are high and low — rivers are great and 
small — 'amongst men also there are distinctions, some being 
noble and others ignoble. The sovereign of the Ye-tha, 
and also of U-chang, when they received our credentials, 
did so respectfully ; but your majesty alone has paid us 
no respect” The king, replying, said, “ When I see the 
king of the Wei, then I will pay my respects; but to 
receive and read his letters whilst seated, what fault 
can be found with this ? When men receive a letter 
from father or mother, they don’t rise from their seats 
to read it. The Great Wei sovereign is to me (for the 
nonce) both father and mother, and so, without being 
unreasonable, I will read the letters you bring me still 
sitting down.” Sung- Yun then took his departure without 
any official salutation. He took up his quarters in a temple, 
in which his entertainment was very poor. At this time 
the country of Po-tai^^^ sent two young lions to the king 
of Gandh^ra as a present. Sung-Yun had an opportunity 

Perhaps the same as the Fa-ti 282). But the character of the text 
(Betik) of Hiueii Tsiang, 4cx> li to is so unfinished, that Po-tai may 
the west of Bokhara {Jul tome iii. p. stand for Badaksh^n. 
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» ..oil,, them ■ he noticed their hery temper and oonia- 
«rmir %e pictures of these — — 

Chinamenotat allgood resemhtooes ofa^^^^ 

w ';i™ SarLS an offering of his head for 
rs^Tf fmai trhere tj^ is a tow^and 

f*"?; met if ^fpte where lathdoat. f»k the 
bank of this rive H Ma-kie (Mahara), 

of (cr taame) «^5““tr tet “^ears ‘supported 

and came ^ ^ f|.|g fg raised a ineino- 

scrtr:* 

in abundance. The customs of the people are honest and 

virtuous. Within this city there is an heretical temple _ of 

Intent date called » Sang-teh ” (Slnti| AU i.ligio^ 
persons frequent it and highly venerate it. To the noith 
Ke city one li is the temple of the White Elephant 
Palace Within the temple all is devoted to the service of 
kddha. There are here stone images highly adorned and 
vet Wiful, very many in number and covered vvith 
gold sufficient to dazzle the eyes. Before the temple and 
belonging to it is a tree called tbe White jElepbaut Titt, 
from which, in fact, this temple took its origin and name. 


5^ The Varasha (Po-lou-sha) of 
Hiuen Tsiang. , 

55 In this passage I take the word 

fan (all) to be a misprint for, 
Fan (Brahmaii), in which case 
the expression Wd fan would 
mean “ heretical Brabmani* ^ 
this be not the correct translation of 


the passage, then it may perhaps be 
rendered thus; “Within andwibhout 
this city there are very many old 
temples, which are named ‘ 
teh’ {sand% union or assemlny 
^ This is probably the rihiwilra 
mpa of Hiuen Tsiang (.Tul. tome ii. 
n. Wh 
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Its leaves and flowers are like those of the Chinese date- 
tree, and its frait begins to ripen in the winter quarter. 
The tradition common amongst the old people is this: 

That when this tree is destroyed, then the old law of 
Buddha will also perish/' Within the temple is a picture 
of the prince and his wife, and the figure of the Br§,hman 
begging the boy and the girl. The Tartars, seeing this pic- 
ture, could not refrain from tears. 

Again going west one day’s journey, we arrive at the 
place where Tath^gata plucked out his eyes to give in 
charity. Here also is a tower and a temple. On a stone 
of the temple is the impress of the foot of Ka^yapa Buddha. 
Again going west one day, we crossed a deep river, more 
than 300 paces broad. Sixty li south-west of this we 
arrive at the capital of the country of GandhS,ra.^^ Seven 
li to the south-east of this city there is a Tsioli-li Feou- 
thou^® (a pagoda with a surmounting pole). [The record of 
Tao-Yiing says, Four li to the east of the city.'’] Inves- 
tigating the origin of this tower, we find that when Tatlil- 
gata was in the world he was passing once through this 
country with his disciples on his mission of instruction ; 
on which occasion, when delivering a discourse on the 
east side of the city, he said, ‘"Three hundred years after 
my Mrvdna, there will be a king of this country called 
Ka-ni-si-ka (Kanishka). On this spot he will raise a 
pagoda Accordingly, 300 years after that 

event, there was a king of this country so called. On 
one occasion, when going out to the east of the city, he 
saw four children engaged in making a Buddhist tower 
out of cows* dung. They had raised it about three feet 
high, when suddenly they disappeared (or, it fell). [The 
record states, “ One of the children, raising himself in 
the air and turning towards the king, repeated a verse 
The king, surprised at this miraculous event, 

That is, of the Boixntiful Prince Tsioh-U means “a sparrow,” 

(Wessantara) referred to before. but it is phonetic for kaUt^ a sur- 
The Indus. mounting spear or tridenh 

That is, Peshawar. 
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immediately erected a tower for the purpose of euclosiag 
r/maW pagoda), but gradually the small tower grew 
higher and hWier, and at last went outside and removed 
its°elf 400 feet off, and there stationed itself, i hen the king 
totSed to widen the foundation of the great tower 30D 
Tees and more.- [The record of Tao- Yung sap 390 P^ces.] 

To crown all, he placed a roof-pole ^ 

[The record of Tao-Yung says it wa, 3 S ^i^J 

Throuc^hout the building he used carved wood; he con- 
stSd stairs to lead to the top. The roof consisted 
S Tvery kind of wood. Altogether there were thrrteen 
Storeys • above which there was an iron pillar, three feet 
hi°h®with thirteen gilded circlets. Altogether the height 
from the ground was 700 feet. [Tao-Yung says the non 
pillar was 88^ feet (high), with fifteen encircling discs, 
and 63^ changs from the grbund (743 M)-] This meri- 
torious work being finished, the dung pagoda as at fnst, 
remained three paces south of the great tower. The 
Brfihmans, not believing that it was really made of dung, 

a hole in it to see. Although years have elapsed 
since these events, this tower has not corrupted; and 
althouo-fi they have tried to fill up the hole with scented 
earth, 'they have not been able to do so._ It is now 
enclosed with a protecting canopy. The Tsioh-li pagoda, 
since its erection, has been three times destroyed by light- 
ning, but the kings of the country have each time restored 
it The old men say, “When this pagoda is finally de- 
seed by lightning, then the law of Buddha also will 

^^The record of Tao-Yung says, "When the king had 
finished all the work except getting the iron pillar up 
to the top, he found that he could not raise this heavy 
weio-ht. He proceeded, therefore, to erect at the four 
corners a lofty stage ; he expended in the work large trea- 

Hiuen Tsiang says it was a li in the text ; the height of the iro?i 
and a half in circumference. pillar should be 30 feetj 

Most likely thej^e is ft mistake 
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sures, and then he with his queen and princes ascending 
on to it, burnt incense and scattered flowers, with all 
their hearts and power of soul; then, witfi*;.one turn of 
the windlass, they raised the weight, and so succeeded in 
elevating it to its place. The Tartars say, therefore, that 
the four heavenly kings lent their aid in this work, and 
that, if they had not done so, no human strength would 
have been of any avail. Within the pagoda there is con- 
tained every sort of Buddhist utensil ; here are gold and 
jewelled (vessels) of a thousand forms and vast variety, 
to name which even would be no easy task. At sunrise 
the gilded discs of the vane are lit up with dazzling glory, 
whilst the gentle breeze of morning causes the precious 
bells (that are suspended from the roof) to tinkle with a 
pleasing sound. Of all the pagodas of the western world, 
this one is by far the first (in size and importance). At 
the first completion of this tower they used true pearls 
in making the network covering over the top ; but after 
some years, the king, reflecting on the enormous value of 
this ornamental work, thought thus with himself : '' After 
my decease {funeral) I fear some invader may carry it 
ojff’* — or “supposing the pagoda should fall, there will be 
no one with means sufficient to re-build it ; ” on which 
he removed the pearl work and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he removed to the north-west of the pagoda loo 
paces, and buried it in the earth. Above the spot he 
planted a tree, which is called Po-tai {Bodhi), the branches 
of which, spreading out on each side, with their thick 
foliage, completely shade the spot from the sun. Under- 
neath the tree on each side there are sitting figures {of 
Buddha) of the same height, viz., a chang and a half (17 
feet). There are always four dragons in attendance to 
protect these jewels; if a mdax {(mly in his heart) covets 
them, calamities immediately befall him. There is also 
a stone tablet erected on the spot, and engraved on it 
are these w^ords of direction: “Hereafter, if this tower is 
destroyed, after long search, the virtuous man may find 
VOL. I. h 
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here pearls {of value sufficient) to help liim restore 
it/^ . . . 

Fifty paces to the south of the Tsioh 4 i pagoda there 
is a stone tower, in shape perfectly round, and t\¥0 elmn^ 
high (27 feet). There are many spiritual indications 
(shown hi/ it); so that men, by touching it, can find out 
if they are lucky or unlucky. If they are lucky, then by 
touching it the golden bells will tinkle ; but if unlucky, 
then, though a man should violently push the tower, no 
sound would be given out. Hwei Sang, having travelled 
from his country, and fearing that he might not liave a 
fortunate return, paid worship to this sacred tower, and 
sought a sign from it. On this, he did but touch it ’with 
his finger, and immediately the bells rang out. Obtaining 
this omen, he comforted his heart. And the result proved®^ 
the truth of the augury. When Hwei Sang first went 
up to the capital, the Empress had conferred upon Mm 
a thousand streamers of a hundred feet in lengtli and of 
the five colours, and five hundred variegated silk (mats f) 
of scented grass. The princes, dukes, and nobility liad 
given him two thousand flags. Hwei Sang, in his journey 
from Khotan to Gaiidh§,ra, — wherever there was a dis- 
position to Buddhism — had freely distributed these in 
charity ; so that when he arrived here, he had only left 
one flag of 100 feet in length, given him by the Empress. 
This he decided to offer as a present to the tower of 
Sivika-iija, whilst Sung- Yun gave two servants to the 
TsiohJi pagoda in perpetuity, to sweep it and water it. 
Hwei Sang, out of the little travelling funds he had left, 
employed a skilful artist to depict on copper the Tsioli-li 
pagoda and also the four principal pagodas of Sfikyamuni. 
V ' After this, going north-west seven days' journey, they 
crossed a great river (Indus), and arrived at the place 
where Tatli^lgata, when he was Sivika-raja/’^ delivered the 

f Or, he consoled himself by the Ykh Jiil, tome ii. p. 137 {mfra, 

thought that after his undertaking p. 125, n. 20), and of Fvivr 

he would have a safe return. „■ , Lectures^ p. 31. 
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dove; here there is a temple and a tower also. There 
was formerly here a large storehouse of Sivika-r4ja, which 
was burnt down. The grain which was in it was parched 
with the heat, and is still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood (of the ruins). If a man take but a single grain 
of this, he never suffers from fever; the people of the 
country also take it to prevent the power of^^ the sun 
hurting them. 

[The records of Tao-Yung say, At N a-ka~lo-ho^ there 
is a skull-bone of Buddha, four inches round, of a yel- 
lowish-white colour, hollow underneath, (sufficient) to 
receive a man’s finger, shining, and in appearance like a 
wasp-nest.] 

We then visited the K i-ka-lam^^ temple. This contains 
the robe (Jmshdya) of Buddha in thirteen pieces. In 
measurement this garment is as long as it is broad (or, 
when measured, it is sometimes long and sometimes broad). 
Here also is the staff' of Buddha, in length a chang and 
seven- tenths (about i8 feet)^m a wooden case, which is 
covered with gold leaf. The weight of this staff is very 
uncertain ; sometimes it is so heavy that a hundred men 
cannot raise it, and at other times it is so light that one 
man can lift it. In the city of Na-kie (NagarahS-ra) is a 
tooth of Buddha and also some of his hair, both of which 
are contained in precious caskets; morning and evening 
religious offerings are made to them. 

We next arrive at the cave of G6p§.la,^® where is the 
shadow of Bxiddha. Entering the mountain cavern fifteen 
feet, and looking for a long time (or, at a long distance) 
at the western side of it opposite the door, then at length 
the figure, with its characteristic marks, appears; on 
going nearer to look at it, it gradually - grows fainter 

Or, to enable them to bear the ^ The text is here, as in various 
power of the sun. other parts, corrupt. I have substh 

Nagarahiira. tuted for lo in Gopala ; and huh 

The Khakkluiram Temple, or for luh, i.e., “ cave ” for ‘‘ deer.” 
the Temjde of tlie Keligious Staff The text has ss’ (four) for si 

(vide Fa-hian^ cap. xiii.) (west). 
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and then disappears. On touching the place where it 
was with the hand, there is nothing but the bare wall 
Gradually retreating, the figure begins to come in view 
again, and foremost is conspicuous that peculiar mark 
between the eyebrows ( 4 rrta), which is so rare among 
men. Before the cave is a square stone, on which is a 
trace of Buddha’s foot. 

One hundred paces south-west of the cave is the place 
where Buddha washed his robe. One li to the north of 
the cave is the stone cell of Mudgalyayana ; to the north 
of which is a mountain, at the foot of which the great 
Buddha with his own hand made a pagoda ten chang 
high (iis feet). They say that when this tower sinks 
down and enters the earth, then the law of Buddha will 
perish. There are, moreover, seven towers here, to the 
south of which is a stone with an inscription on it; they 
say Buddha himself wrote it. The foreign letters are dis- 
tinctly legible even to the present time. 

Hwei Sang abode in the country of U-chang two years. 
The customs of the western foreigners (Tartars) are, to a 
great extent, similar {with ours ) ; the minor differences we 
cannot fully detail When it came to the second month 
of the second year of Ching-un (521 a.d.) he began to return. 

The foregoing account is principally drawn from the 
private records of Tao-Yung and Sung-Yiin. The details 
given by Hwei Sang were never wholly recorded. 

1 think this is the meaning of mark, face-distinguishing, so rare 
the passage, “We begin to see the among men.’* 


Note, p. xci. — With reference to Lala or Lto, it seems from Cun- 
ningham’s remark {Arch. Sw'vey, vol. ii. p. 31 ) that this term is equivalent to 
“ lord.” The L^ras, according to Hiuen tsiang, dwelt in M^lava and 
Talabhi. It was frona. this region that the ancestors of Vijaya came {Ind. 
Antiq.)i vol xlii. p. 35, n. 25 ; see also Journ. of PMi Text Soc., 1883, p. 59). 
It is worth consideration whether these Laras or Lords were akin to the 
Vr^jjis of Vaisali, who were also “ lords ” (Gothic, Fmujas) (?), and whether 
they were not both Northern invaders allied to the Yue-chi. The fable of 
the daughter of the king of Vahga cohabiting with a wild lion {M^ammsa, 
chap, ix.) may simply mean that one of these Northerners (who were called 
Horn) carried off a native girl and cohabited with her. From this union 
sprang the thirty-two brothers, of w^hom the eldest were Vijaya and Suineta 
{vide JJtpavathmi loc. cit.) 
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wlio is rightly named the lord of the earth. His bright 
ness, indeed, dwells in the four limits {of the universe), hu 
his sublime model was fixed in the middle of the world. 
Whereupon, as the sun of wisdom declined, the shadow of 
his doctrine spread to the East, the grand rules of tlie 
emperor ^ diffused themselves afar, and his imposing laws 
reached to the extremities of the West. 

There was in the temple of “ great benevolence a ^ 
doctor of the three Pifahas called Hiuen Tsiang.^^ His 4 
common name was Chin-shi. His ancestors came from^ 
Ing-chuen;^^ the emperor Hien^^ sceptre/; 

reigning at Hwa-chau,^® he opened the source. Thf|-’ 
great Shun entertained the messengers as he laid orr 
Li-shan^^ the foundation of his renown. The thre 
venerable ones distinguished themselves during the year 
of Ki}^ The six extraordinary (events) shone during tlit ' 
Han period. In penning odes there was one who equalle.d 
the clear moon ; in wandering by the way there was 0]!ie 
who resembled the brilliant stars — (his illustrious ancestors) 
like fishes in the lake, or as birds assembled before the 
wind, by their choice services in the world served to pu’O- 
duce as their result an illustrious descendant. 

The master of the law under these fortunate influences 
£ame into the world. In him were joined sweetness and 
virtue. These roots, combined and deeply planted, pro- 
duced their fruits rapidly. The source of his wisdom 
(reason) was deep, and wonderfully it increased. At his 
opening life he was rosy as the evening vapours jnd 

world of forms {RUpadMtu), the and the name is also representSi by 
world without forms {ArUpadhdtu) . Hhuen-Chw 4 hg. 

— Julien. But here it simply means Yu - cheu, in the province oi 

“in the world.” Honan, — Jul. 

® The emperor. T’ai-tsung of the That is, Hwang Ti (b.c. 2697 - 
T’dig dynasty (A.n. 627-649). otherwise called Hien-yuen-sln. 

I adopt this mode of spelling Hwa-chau was an island o 
for reasons stated in the introduc- kingdom of Hwa-siu, where .h . 
tion. He is generally known from fixed bis court — Jul. 

Julien’s French version as “ Hiouen For Shun and Li-shan const 

Thsang.” Mr. Ma,yevB (Reader's Mayers under {op. c/t Ho. 6 
McmvM, p. 290) calls him /.<?., under the reign of the C 

Chwan ; Mr. Yu^n-Ohw^g whose family name was H’i . — i 
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round) as the rising moon. As a boy {collecting-sand age) 
ic was sweet as the odour of cinnamon or the vanilla tree, 
i¥heu he grew up he thoroughly mastered the and 
Su;^^ the nine borders were filled with (&are) his renown, 
the five prefectures (of palaces) together resounded his praise. 

At early dawn he studied the true and the false, and 
through the night shone forth his goodness ; the mirror of 
his wisdom, fixed on the true receptacle, remained station- 
ary. He considered the limits of life, and was perman- 
ently at rest (in the ^persuasion that) the vermilion ribbon 
and the violet silken tassels are the pleasing bonds that 
keep one attached to the world ; but the precious car and 
the red pillow, these are the means of crossing the ford 
and escaping the world. Wherefore he put away from 
him the pleasures of sense, and spoke of finding refuge in 
some hermit retreat. His noble brother Ohang-tsi was 
a master of the law, a pillar and support of the school of 
Buddha. He was as a dragon or. an elephant (or a dragon- 
elephant) in his own generation, and, as a falcon or a 
crane, he mounted above those to come. In the court 
and the wdlderness was his fame exalted; within and 
without was his renown spread. Being deeply afiection- 
ate, they loved one another, and so fulfilled the harmony 
of mutual relationship (parentage). The master of the 
law was diligent in his labour as a student ; he lost not 
a moment of time, and by his studies he rendered his 
teachers illustrious, and was an ornament to his place of 
study. His virtuous qualities were rightly balanced, and 
he caused the perfume of his fame to extend through the 
home of his adoption. Whip raised, he travelled on his 
even way; he mastered the nine divisions of the books, 
and swallowed (the lahe) Mong;^^ he worked his 
■paddles across the dark ford; he gave his attention to 

That is, the books of the legen- a passage in the jS/u King , — Jnl 
dary period of Ohinese history, from p. lii. 

'’852 B.O. to 2697 B.O. To swallow the lake Mong is a 

^ Or the nine islands {Kliiu-kao- metaphorical way of saying he had 
i-m), concerning which there is acquired a vast erudition. — JuL 
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{looked dotmi upon) the four Vidas, wlnlst finding , ^ 

From this time he travelled forth and frequented places 
of discussion, and so passed many years, his merit coni- 
.pleted, even as his ability 'Was perfected. Eeaeliing back 
to the beginning, when the sun and moon first lit up with 
their brightness the spiritually {ercateci) world, or, as 
Tseu-yun, with his kerchief suspended at liis girdle, 
startled into life {developed) his spiritual powers, so in iiis 
case the golden writing gi-adiially unfolded itself. He waited 
for the autumn car, yet hastened as the clouds; he moved 
the handle of jade^^ for a moment, and the mist-crowds 
were dispersed as the heaped-up waves. As the occasion 
required, he could use the force of the tiying discus or un- 
derstand the delicate sounds of the lute used in worsliip.^^ 

With all the fame of these acquirements, he yet em- 
barked in the boat of humility and departed alone. In 
the land of Hwan-yuen he first broke down the boasting 
of the iron-clad stomach in the village of Ping-lo in a 
moment he exhibited the wonder of the floating wood.^ 
Men near and afar beheld him with admiration as they 
said one to another, "‘Long ago we heard of the eight 
dragons of the family of Sun, but now we see the double 
wonder {ke) of the gate of Chin. Wonderful are the 
men of Ju and Ing.”24 Tpjg jg indeed I The master 

To find “ Lu small ” is an allu- minor encounter or discussion wliicli 
sion to a passage in Mencius : “ Con- Hiuen Tsiang bad in his own country, 
fucius mounted on the mountain of The expression “iron-clad stomach ’’ 
the East, and found that the king of refers to the story told of one he 
Lu [U,, his own country) was small.” met with in his travels in India who 
(Jul.) The meaning of the expres- wore an iron corslet lest his ieani- 
sion in the text seems to be that ing should burst open his body. — >94- 
Hiuen Tsiang found his own studies book x. fol. 9. 

contracted and small, so he bent I cannot but think this refers 

down his head to examine the V^das, to the ability of Hhien Tsiang in hit- 

'Fhe fly -flap of the orator has a ting on the solution of a difficult 
jade handle. question, as the blind tortoise with 

So I have ventured to trans- difficulty finds the hole in a floating 
late the word although in the piece of wood, 
addenda at the end of Book I. the 24 q’jje rivers Ju and Ing are in the 
word is considered corrupt. province of Honan. Thesayinginthe 

22 This probably refers to some text is quoted from a letter addressed 
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i i^lie iaw^ froro. his early days till he grew up, pondered 
j heart the mysterious principles (of religion). His fame 
spread wide among eminent men. 

At this time the schools were mutually contentious ; 
they hastened to grasp the end without regarding the 
beginning; they seized the flower and rejected the reality; 
so there followed the contradictory teaching of the Horth 
aiid South, and the confused sounds of Yes ” and “ No,” 
perpetual words! On this he was afflicted at heart, and 
fearing lest he should he unable to find out completely the 
errors of translations, he purposed Ao examine thoroughly 
the literature of the perfume elephant and to copy 
throughout the list of the dragon palace.^® 

With a virtue of tuiequalled character, and at a time 
favourable in its indications, he took his staff, dusted his 
clotlies, and set off for distant regions. On this lie left 
beldiid him the dark waters of the Pa river he bent his 
gaze forwards ; he then advanced right on to the T'sung- 
liiig mountains. In following the courses of rivers and 
crossing the plains he encountered constant dangers. Corn- 
pared with him Po-wang went but a little way, and the 
journey of Fa-hien^'*^ was short indeed. In all the dis- 
tricts through which he Journeyed he learnt thoroughly 
the dialects ; he investigated throughout the deep secrets 
(of Q'cligion) and penetrated to the very source of the 
.stream. Thus he was able to correct the books and trans- 

hy SiuB-vn to the emperor during The celebrated general Chang 

t he I'astern Han dynasty. — J ul. K’ien, who li ved in the second century 
If we may venture to give a B.C., was the first Chinese who pene- 
meaiiing to this expression, the trated to the extreme regions of the 
perfume elephant” {Gandhahastt), west. “ In b . o . 122 he was sent to 
which so frequently oc.'urs in Bud- negotiate treaties with the kingdom 
dhist books, it may" refer to the soli- of Si-yu, the present Tiirkistan ” 
tiiry elephant (bull elephant) when in (Mayers). He was ennobled as the 
rut A perfui^ie then fiows from his Marquis Po-Wang. Beal, Travels of 
ears. The word is also applied to an FaliAdan, &c., pp. xvii, xviii ; Pau- 
idephant of the very best class. thier, Jour, Asiat, ser. iii. 1839, p. 

-‘5 The books carried (as the fable 260 ; Julien, Jour. Asiat., ser. iv. 
s:iYs) to the palace of the Nagas to tom. x. (1847), or Ind.Ant, vol. ix. 
W kept in safety. pp. 14? 

It rises in the Lan-thien dis- ^ The well-known Chinese Bud- 
trict of the department of Si-’gan-fu dhist traveller, A.D. 399-414. 
in the province of Shen-si. — JuL 
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cend (the writers of) India. The texts being transcribed 
on palm leaves, he then returned to China. 

The Emperor T’ai Tsung, surnamed Wen-wang-ti, who 
held the golden wheel and was seated royally on the 
throne, waited with impatience for that eminent man. He 
summoned him therefore to the green enclosure, and, 
impressed by his past acquirements, he knelt before Min, 
in the yellow palace. With his hand he wrote proclama- 
tions full of aiBectionate sentiments ; the officers of the 
interior attended him constantly ; condescending to ex- 
hibit his illustrious thoughts, he wrote a preface to the 
sacred doctrine of the Trijpitaha, consisting of 780 words. 
The present emperor (Kao Tsung) had composed in the 
spring pavilion a sacred record consisting of 579 words, 
in which he sounded to the bottom the stream of deep 
mystery and expressed himself in lofty utterances. But 
now, if he {Eiuen Tsiang) had not displayed his wisdom in 
the wood of the cock,^^ nor scattered his brightness on the 
peak of the vulture, how could he (the emperor) have 
been able to abase his sacred composition in the praise of 
the ornament of his time? 

In virtue of a royal mandate, he (Hiiien Tsiang) trans- 
lated 657 works from the original Sanskrit (Fan), Having 
thoroughly examined the different manners of distant 
countries, the diverse customs of separate people, the 
various products of the soil and the class divisions of the 
people, the regions where the royal calendar is received^® 
and where the sounds of moral instruction have come, he 
has composed in twelve books the Ta-f ang-si-yu-hi. Herein 
he has collected and written down the most secret prin- 
ciples of the religion of Buddha, couched in language 
plain and precise. It may be said, indeed, of him, that 
his works perish not. 

The j’jreen enclosure surround- ^3 Xhe royal calendar is the work 
ing the imperial seat or throne. distributed annually throughout the 

The Kuhhuta sanghdrdma near empire, containing all information 
T^tna. as to the seasons, &c. — Jul. 

The Vulture Feak (OMkrah/^f 
parvata), near n^jagriha. 
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BOOK L 


GITING AN ACCOUNT OF THIRTY-FOUE COUNTRIES. 

(f) 0-hi-ni/ (2) E 7 iu-chi ; (3) Poh 4 uh-hia; (4) Nu-chih-lcim; (5) 
Ghe-shi; (6) Fei-han; (7) Su 4 u 4 i-sse~na ; (8) Sd-mo~kien/ (9) 
Mi-mo-Maj {10) IPie~jpo 4 a-na; {ii) K^iuh-shwarig-ni--'kiaj (12) 
Ta-mi; (13) Ho 4 ian; {14.) Pu-hoj (15) (16) Ho-li-dh-^mU 

hia; (17) Ki-shwang-na; (18) GF i-ngoh-yen-na ; (19) Htoiih- 
lo-mo ; (20) Su-man / (21) Kio-ho-yen-na/ (22) Hu-slia ; (23) 
Kho 4 o 4 oj (24) KiU’mi-to ; (25) Po 4 cia-langj (26) Hi 4 u-sih-mm- 
hien; (27) Ho 4 in ; (28) Po-Ao / (29) Jui-'}no 4 o ; (30) Ilu-shU 
Km/ (31) Ta 4 a 4 den; (32) Kie~chi^ (33) Fan-yen-na/ (34) 
Kia-pi’-shi, 

INTEODXJCTIOISr.i 

If we examine in succession the rules of the emperors,^ 
or look into the records of the monarchs,® when P’au I ^ 
began to adjust matters® and Hien-yuen® began to let 

^ The beginning of this Book con- interpreted. The symbol chan oc- 
sists of an introduction, written by cupies the place of the East in 
Ohang Yueh, the author of the pre- Wan’s arrangement of the Tri- 
face.— Jui, grams, and symbolises “ movement.’^ 

2 That is, of the three sove- It is also used for “wood,” be- 
reigns” called (by some) Euh-hi, cause, as some say, “ the East sym- 
Shen-nnng, and Hwang-ti ; others bolises spring, when the growth of 
substitute Ohuh Yung for Hw0*"g- vegetation begins.” Others say that 
ti — Mayers, op. cit, p. 367 n. the symbol “ wood” as the analogue 

® That is, the five kings {Ti) who oi chan is a misprint for y% signify- 
followed Hwang-ti The records of ing increase (vid. Legge, Yt King, 
these kings and monarchs are, of p. 248). But in any case, in the 
course, mostly apocryphal. text the idea is of “movement to- 

^ P’au I is the same as Euh-hi or wards order.” Euh-hi, like his sis- 
T’ai Hao ; the name is interpreted ter Nu-kwa, is said to have reigned 
as “the slaughterer of beasts.” — “underwood.” 

Mayers. ® Hien Yuen is the same as 

® To “ adjust matters,” so it seems Hwang-ti ; it is the name of the 
the expression chuh chan must foe hill near which the emperor dwelt. 
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fall his robes/ we see how they administered the affairs, 
and first divided the limits of the empire.® 

When T'ang(-ti) Yao ^ received the call of heaven (to 
rule), his glory reached to the four quarters ; when Yu(-ti) 
Shnn^® had received his map of the earth, his virtue flowed 
throughout the nine provinces. From that time there 
have come down clear records, annals of events ; though 
distant, we may hear the previous doings (of emineni men), 
or gather their words from the records of their disciples/ 
How much rather when we live under a renowned govern- 
ment, and depend on those without partial aims.^^ 
then our great T’ang emperor (or dynasty), conformed in 
the highest degree to the heavenly pattern, now holds 
the reins of government, and unites in one the six parts 
of the world, and is gloriously established. Like a fourth 
august monarch, he illustriously administers the empire. 
His mysterious controlling power flows al ar ; his auspicious 
influence (fame or instruction) widely extends: like the 
heaven and the earth, he covers and sustains (his subjects), 
or like the resounding wind or the fertilising rain. The 
eastern barbarians bring him tribute ; the western fron- 
tiers are brought to submission. He has secured and 
hands down the succession, appeasing tumult, restoring 
order.^^ He certainly surpasses the previous kings; he 

^ Hwang’-ti, among other things, sion derived from “the map of the 
“regulated costume.” It is pro- empire into provinces,” by Hwang- 
bably to this the text refers. ti. 

^ Hwang-ti “mapped out his em- I have so translated this pas- 
pire in provinces, and divided the land sage, although Juiien takes the op- 
into regular portions.” — Mayers. posite sense. I suppose /may t<? 

® The great emperor Yao, with mean “ clear ” or “ plain.” 
his successor Shun, stand at the “Without partial aims,” ren- 

dawn of Chinese history. His date dered by Julien “qui pratique le 
is 2356B.c. He was called the Mar- aoa- ay jV.” The expression a*ot«- 
(piis or Lord (/ictw) of T’ang, because 2oei generally means “absence of 
he moved from the principality of self” or “selfish aims.” 

T’ao to the region of T’ang, Julien renders this “yowwac 

That is, Shun, of the family of d Vimtar du cieU^ which no doubt 
Yeou-yu; he succeeded Yao, by is the meaning of the text, 
whom he was adopted after he had Are enrolled as tribute-bearers, 

disinherited his son Ta.ri Chu, B.c. Referring to the troubles of the 

2258. He is said to have received last years of the Sui dynasty, which 
the “map of the earth,” an expres- was followed by the T’ang.— Jul. 
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embraces in liimself the virtues of former generations. 
Using the same currency (or literature), all acknowledge 
his supreme rule. If his sacred merit be not recorded in 
history, then it is vain to exalt the great (or his greatness) ; 
if it be not to illumine the world, why then shine so 
brilliantly his mighty deeds ? 

Hiuen Tsiang, wherever he bent his steps, has de- 
scribed the character of each country. Although he has 
not examined the country or distinguished the customs 
(in every case), he has shown himself trustworthy. 
With respect to the emperor who transcends tlie five and 
surpasses the three, we read how all creatures enjoy his 
benefits, and all who can declare it utter his praises. 
From the royal city throughout the (five) Indies, men 
who inhabit the savage wilds, those whose customs are 
diverse from ours, through the most remote lands, all 
have received the royal calendar, all have accepted the 
imperial instructions ; alike they praise his warlike merit 
and sing of his exalted virtues and his true grace of utter- 
ance. Ibis is the first thing to be declared. In searching 
through previous annals no such thing has been seen or 
heard of. In all the records of biography no such an 
account has been found. It was necessary first to declare 
the benefits arising from the imperial rule : now we pro- 
ceed to narrate facts, which have been gathered either by 
report or sight, as follows:— 

This Sahalfika^® (Soh-ho) world is the three-thousand- 

The symbol wan probably re- rait-on mettre en lumi^re un regne 
fers to the literature used alike by aussi florissant?” 
all the subjects of the Great T’ang. I do not like this translation ; 

It can hardly mean that they all I should prefer to suppose Chang 
spoke the same language. Yueh’s meaning to be that Hiuen 

This at least appears to be the Tsiang wherever he went exalted 
meaning of the passage. Julien the name of China 
translates as follows : “ Si les eifets being the name of Tuh-hi), and that 
merveilleux de ceite administration he left this impression respecting the 
sublime n’otaieiit point consignds emperor who transcends the five and 
dans Thistoire, comment pourrait-on excels the three, &c. 
cdlebrer digiaement les grandes vues T;'he Soh-ho {or So-ho) world is 

(de I’empereur)? Si on ne les pub- thus defined by Jin-Ch’au [Fa-lciai- 
liait par avec eclat, comment pour- part i. fol. 2) ; The region 
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great-thousand system of worlds {chiliocosm),mtt wliicB one 
Buddha exercises spiritual authority {converts and controls). 
In the middle of the great chiliocosm, illuminated by one 
sun and moon, are the four continents, in which all the 
Buddhas, lords of the world, appear by apparitional 
birth, and here also die, for the purpose of guiding holy 
men and worldly men. 

The mountain called Sum^ru stands up in the midst of 
the great sea firmly fixed on a circle of gold, around which 
mountain the sun and moon revolve; this mountain is 
perfected by (composed of) four precious substances, and is 
the abode of the D^vas.^^ Around this are seven moun- 
tain-ranges and seven seas ; between each range a flowing 
sea of the eight peculiar qualities.^^ Outside the seven 


over which Buddha reigns is 
called Soh-ho-shi-kiai ; the old BH- 
tras change it into Sha-po, i.e., sarva. 
It is called in the BMms ‘ the patient 
land ; ’ it is surrounded by an iron 
wall, within which are a thousand 
myriad worlds [four emph^es).” It 
seems from this that {in later times at 
least) the Soh-ho world is the same 
as the “gi’eat chiliocosra of worlds.” 
The subject of the expansion of the 
Buddhist universe from one world 
{four empires) to an infinite number 
of worlds is fully treated by Jin- 
ch’au in the wmrk above named and 
in the first part of my Catena of 
Buddhist Bmptures. There is an 
expression, ‘tolerant like the earth,” 
in th&DliamTnapada^ vii. 95 ; from this 
idea of “ patience ” attributed to the 
earth was probably first derived the 
idea of the “patient people or be- 
ings” inhabiting the earth; and 
hence the lord of the world is called 
Sahampati, referred first to Maha- 
brahma, afterwards to Buddha. 
Childers says {PMi Diet, sub voc.) : 
“ I have never met with Sahaloka or 
SahalokadhtUu in Pali.” Dr. Eitel 
in his translates a passage 

quoted as if the Saha world were 
the capital of the great chiliocosin 
(sub VQC. Saha). I should take the 
passage to mean that the Saha world 


is the collection of all the worlds of 
the great chiliocosm. 

The four continents or empires 
are the four divisions or quarters of 
the world. — Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures, p. 35. 

Lords of the world, or honour- 
able of the age, a title correspond- 
ing to Uhandtha, or (in Pali) Uht- 
nutJio, “protector or saviour of the 
world.” — Childers, sub wc, 

I cannot think Julien is right 
in translating this passage by “ y 
repandeiit I’influence de leurs vertus.” 
The expression “/a-'m-stmy” must 
refer to the apparitional mode of 
birth known as anivpapddaka; and 
the body assumed by the Buddhas 
when thus born is called Ninmhia- 
hdya. 

The abode of the Devas, or 
rather, “where the Devas 'ivander 
to, and fro and live.” The idea of 
Sumera corresponds with Olympus. 
On the top of each is placed the 
“abodes of the gods.” In the case 
of Sumeru, there are thirty-three 
gods or palaces. Buddhist books 
frequently explain this number 
thirty ’three as referring to the year, 
the four seasons or quarters, and the 
twenty-eight days of the month. 

^ For the eight distinctive quali- 
ties, see Catemj p. 379. 
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golden mountain-raxiges is the salt sea. There are four 
lands (countries or islands, in the salt sea, which 

are inhabited. On the east, (Phrva)vid^ha; on the 
south, Jambudvipa; on the west, Gbdhanya; on the 
north, Kurudvipa. 

A golden- wheel monarch rules righteously the four; a 
silver- wheel monarch rules the three (excepting Kuru) ; 
a copper-wheel monarch rules over two (excepting Kuru 
and Gbdhanya) ; and an iron- wheel monarch rules over 
J ambudvipa only. When first a wheel-king is established 
in power a great wheel-gem appears floating in space, and 
coming towards him ; its character — whether gold, silver, cop- 
per, or iron — determines the king’s destiny and his name 

In the middle of Jambudvipa there is a lake called 
Anavatapta,^^ to the south of the Fragrant Mountains and 
to the north of the great Snowy Mountains ; it is 800 li and 
more in circuit; its sides are composed of gold, silver, 
lapis-lazuli, and crystal ; golden sands lie at the bottom, 
and its waters are clear as a mirror. The great earth 
Bbdhisattva,^® by the power of his vow, transforms himself 
into a K&ga-r&ja and dwells therein; from his dwelling 
the cool waters proceed forth and enrich Jambudvipa 
(Shen-pu-chau).^® 

From the eastern side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a silver ox, flows the Ganges (King-kia)®^ river; en- 
circling the lake once, it enters the south-eastern sea. 

A whed-Tcing is a king who holds because there is such a Bodhisattva, 
the wheel or discus of authority or viz., Kshitigarbha, who was invoked 
power — Chakravartti Rd^a. by Buddha at the time of his temp- 

That is, as the text says, whether tation byMto; and because I do 
he is to rule over four, three; two, or not think that tai ti can be rendered 
one of the divisions of the earth. vmvme. The reference appears to be 
His name (ie. , gold- wheel-king, to one N%a, viz., Anavatapta N%a- 
silver-wh eel-king, &c.) is derived from raja. 

this first sign or miraculous- event. In the Chinese Jambudvipa is 

Defined in a note as “without represented by three symbols, Shm- 
the annoyance of heat,” ie., cool ; ^VrcTiau; the last symbol means an 
an -f avatapkb, As.i2es., vol. vi. p. 488. “ isle ” or “ islet,” and therefore the 

I have translated compound is equivalent to Jambu- 

as “the great earth Bddhisattva,” dvipa. 

although Julien renders it the Th^ Kingdda or G-anges river 

Bddhisattva of the great universe,” was anciently written Hang-ho or 
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From tlie south of the lake, through a golden elephant's 
mouth, proceeds the Sindhu (Sin-to) river; eii circling 
the lake once, it flows into the south-western sea. 

From the western side of the lake, from the mouth of a 
horse of lapis-lazuli, proceeds the river Vakshu (Po-tsu),^^ 
and encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-western 
sea. From the north side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a crystal lion, proceeds the river SitS, (Si-to),^^ and 
encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-eastern sea. 


I 


Kiver Hang. It was also written 
Ilang-Ma (Oh. Ed.) 

Sin-to, the Sindhu or Indus ; 
formerly written Sin-fau (Ch. Ed.) 

The Vakshu {Po-tsu, formerly 
written Poli-ch'a) is the Oxus or 
Amu -Daria (Idrisi calls it the 
Wakhsh-ab), which flows from the 
Sarik-kul lake in the Pamir plateau, 
lat. 37® 2 f N., long. 73® 40' E., at an 
elevation of about 13,950 feet. It 
is supplied by the melting snows of 
the mountains, which rise some 
3500 feet higher along its southern 
shores. It is well called, therefore, 
“ the cool lake ” (Anavatapta). 
The Oxus issues from the western 
end of the lake, and after “ a course 
of upwards of a thousand miles, 
in a direction generally north- we.st, 
it falls into the southern end of the 
lake Aral” (Wood). This lake 
Lieut. Wood intended to call Lake 
Victoria. Its name, Sarik-kul, — • 
“the yellow valley” — is not recog- 
nised by later travellers, some of 
whom call it Eul-i-Piimir-knMn, 
“the lake of the Great Pamir.” 
Wood’s Oxus^ pp. 232, 233, note i ; 
Jour. R. Geog. Sog., vol. xl. (1870), 
pp. 122, 123, 449, 450, vol. xiii. p. 
507, vol. xlvi. pp. 39off., vol. xlvii. 
p. 34, vol. xlviii. p. 221; Bretsch- 
neider, Med. Geog., pp. 166 n, 167. 

The Slt^ [Si-to, formerly written 
SH'o) is probably the Yarkand river 
(the Zarafshan). This river rises 
(according to Prejevalsky) in the 
Karakorum mountains, at an eleva* 
fcionof 1 8,850 feet (lat. 3S®3o' N, long. 
77®45' E. ) It takes a north and then 


a westerly course, and passing to the 
eastward of Lake Sarik-kul, bends to 
the north and finally to the east. It 
unites with the Kas%ar and Khotan 
rivers, and they conjointly form the 
Tarim, which flows on to Lake Lob, 
and is there lost. The Slt^ is some- 
times referred to the Jaxartes or the 
Sarik-kul river {Jour. Roy. As. Soe., 
N.S., vol. vi. p. 120). In this case 
it is identified with the Silis of the 
ancients (Ukert, Geographie der 
Griechm und Romer, vol. iii. 2, p. 
238). It is probably the Side named 
by Ktesias, — “ stagnum in Indis in 
quo nihil innatet, omnia mergan- 
tur” (Pliny, IL W, lib. xxxi. 2, iS\ 
This agrees with the Chinese ac- 
count that the Yellow River flow’s 
from the “weak water” {Joskwai), 
which is a river “fabled to issue 
from the foot of the Kw^dn-lun 
mountain.” “ It owes its name to 
the peculiar nature of the water, 
which is incapable of supporting 
even the weight of a feather ” 
(Mayers, sub wc.) This last remark 
agrees curiously with the comment 
on Jdtaka xxi., referred to by Min- 
ayef in his Pali Grammar (p. ix, 
Guyard’s translation), which derives 
the name of Sida from sad am, 
adding that “ the water is so subtle 
that the feather of a peacock cannot 
be supported by it, but is sivaliowed 
up ” (Pali, stditif from root sadf “ to 
sink”) A river SM is mentioned 
in the MahdhMrata (vi, 6, si. 219), 
north of Mem. Megasthenes men- 
tions both a fountain and river Silas 
which had the same peculiarity. 
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They also say that the streams of this river Sita, entering 
the earth, flow out beneath the Tsih®^ rock nionntaiii, and 
give rise to the river of the middle country (Cliiiia).^^ 

At the time when there is no paramount wheei-moii arc! i, 
then the land of Jambudvipa has four rulers.®^ 

On the south “the lord of elephants ; the land here 
is warm and humid, suitable for elephants. 

On the west “ the lord of treasures ; ” the land borders 
on the sea, and abounds in gems. 

On the north “ the lord of horses;''^® the country is cold 
and hard, suitable for horses. 

On the east “ the lord of men ; the climate is soft and 


Conf, Schwanbeck, Megasthenes, pp. 
37, 88, 109 ; Ind, Ant., vol. vi. pp. 
1 21, 130, vol. V. pp.88, 334, vol. X. pp. 
3 ^ 3 ? 319; Diodorus, lib. ii. 37 ; 
Arrian, Indiha, c. vi., 2 ; Strabo, lib. 
xv.c. i. 38; Boissonade,..d?iecd.6'm"c., 
vol. i. p. 419 ; Antigonus, Mirah., c. 
161 ; Isidorus Hisp., Origg., xiii. 13 ; 
Lassen, Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Moi'- 
genl., vol. ii. p. 63, and Tnd. Altei'th. 
(2d edit. I, vol. i. p. 1017, vol. ii.p.657; 
Asiat Res., vol. viii. pp. 313, 322, 
327; Humboldt, Ade Cent., tom. ii. 
pp. 404-412 ; Jour.R. Geog. Soc., vol. 
xxxviii. p. 435, vol. xlii. pp. 490, 

503 n* 

The Tsih rock, or the mountain 
of “piled up stones ” {tsih-sJiih-shan). 
This mountain is placed in my na- 
tive map close to the “ blue sea,” in 
the “blue sea” district (the region 
of Hoko-nor). It may probably 
correspond with the Khadatu-bulak 
{rock fountain) or the Tsaghan Ashi- 
bantu (white rock) in Frejevalsky’s 
map. Both of these are spurs of 
the Altyn-T^gh range of moun- 
tains. Dr. Eitel, in his Handbook 
(sub voc. S'itd), says that “the 
eastern outflux of the Anavatapta 
lake . . . loses itself in the earth, but 
reappears again on the Asmaktitit 
mountains, as the source of the river 
Hoangho.” Here, I assume, the 
Asmakuta . mountains correspond 
with the Tsih-shih-skan of the text. 


The “River of China” is the 
Y ellow River. Concerning its source 
consult Baron Richthofen s remarks 
on Prejevalsky’s Lob Nor (p. 137, 
seq.) The old Chinese opinion was 
that the source of the river was from 
the Milky Wsby—I'm-Jw) Mayers, j). 
311). It was found afterwards that 
the source was in the Slng^siih-kai, 
i.e., the “starry sea,” which is 
marked on the Chinese map, and is 
probably the same as the Oring-nor. 

This clause might also be ren- 
dered “ when there is no wheel-king 
allotted to rule over Jambudvipa, 
then the earth {is divided heLicem) 
four lords.” 

Gajapati, a name given to 
kings ; also the name of an old king 
of the south of Jambudvipa (Monier 
Williams, Diet, sub voc. ) Abu 
Zaid al Hassan says this was the 
title given by the Chinese to the 
“king of the Indies” (Renaudot, Mo- 
kamm. Trav. (Eng. edit., 1733), p. 53. 

^ Chattrapati or Chattrapa, “ lord 
of the umbrella,” a title of an an- 
cient king in Jambudvipa (hence 
Satrap), Jiiiien, p, Ixxv. n.; Monier 
Williams, roc. 

Aj^vapati (Jul.) I have trans- 
lated king by “hard,” Julien has 
omitted it. 

Narapati, one of the four 
mythical kings of J ambudvipa {Mon. 
Williams, sub voc.) It was assumed 
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agreeable (exMlamting), and therefore there are many 
men. 

In the country of “the lord of elephants'^ the people 
are quick and enthusiastic, and entirely given to iearning« 
They cultivate especially magical arts. They wear a robe^^ 
thrown across them, with their right shoulder bare; their 
hair is done up in a ball on the top, and left undressed on 
the four sides. Their various tribes occupy different 
towns ; their houses are built stage over stage. 

In the country of “ the lord of treasures " the people 
have no politeness or justice. They accumulate wealth. 
Their dress is short, with a left skirt.^ They cut their 
hair and cultivate their moustache. They dwell in walled 
towns and are eager in profiting by trade. 

The people of the country of “the lord of horses "are 
naturally (fien tsz') wild and fierce. They are cruel in 
disposition; they slaughter {animals ) and live under 
large felt tents ; they divide like birds {going here a7id 
there) attending their flocks. 

The land of “ the lord of men " is distinguished for the 
wisdom and virtue and justice of the people. They w^ear 
a head “Covering and a girdle; the end of their dress 


the dynasty ruling at V i jayanagara by 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. The Arab travellers of the 
ninth century say the Chinese gave 
this title to the emperor of China, 
and also to “ the king of Greece ” 
(Renaudot, u. s., p. 53). Compare 
the Homeric epithet, *Apa^ dvBpQp, 

I have taken the “therefore” 
to be part of this sentence, not of the 
next. 

This seems to me to be the 
meaning— -“they wear a cross-scarf.” 
Julien translates, they wear a bon- 
net, “ pose en travers. ” 

This passage seems to mean that 
their clothes, which are cut short, 
overlap to the left — literally, “short, 
fashion, left, overlapping” 
place where garments overlap,-— 
Medhurst, €h, BicLt sub voc.) 


So I take it. The expression 
ska Wi means “to slaughter.” I do 
not understand Juiien’s “ et tuent 
leurs semblables.” There is a pas- 
sage, however, quoted by X)r. Bret- 
schneider (Notices of the Mediwval 
Geography, X-c., of Western Asia, p. 
1 14), from Rubruquis, which alludes 
to a custom among the Tibetans 
corresponding to that in Julien’s 
translation — “post hos sunt Tebet, 
homines solentes comedere parentes 
suos defunctus.” But, which is 
not the case in the text, the bar- 
barians are made to slay their kin 
in order to eat them. O)??/. Rei- 
naud, Relat.) tom. i. p. 52 ; Renau- 
dot, Molmn. Trav. (Eng. ed,, 1733), 
PP- 33 > 4 ^> Remarks, p. 53 ; 
Rennie, Pehing, vol ii. p. 244 ; Yule’s 
Marco Polo, vol. i. pp. 292, 302. 
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{girdle) hangs to the right. They have carriages and robes 
according to rank ; ^ they cling to the soil and hardly 
ever change their abode; they are very earnest in work, 
and divided into classes. 

With respect to the people belonging to these three 
Tillers, the eastern region is considered the best ; the doors 
of their dwellings open towards the east, and when the 
snii rises in the morning they turn towards it and salute 
it. In this country the south side is considered the most 
honourable. Such are the leading characteristics in re- 
spect of manners and customs relating to these regions. 

But with regard to the rules of politeness observed 
between the prince and his subjects, between superiors 
and inferiors, and with respect to laws and literature, the 
land of the lord of men” is greatly in advance. The 
country of the lord of elephants ” is distinguished for 
rules which relate to purifying the heart and release from 
the ties of life and death ; this is its leading excellency. 
With these things the sacred books and the royal decrees 
are occupied. Hearing the reports of the native races 
and diligently searching out things old and new, and exa- 
mining those things which came before his eyes and ears, 
it is thus he {i.e.^ Hiuen Tsiang) obtained information. 

How Buddha having been born in the western region 
and his religion having spread eastwards, the sounds of the 
words translated have been of ten mistaken, the phrases of 
the different regions have been misunderstood on account 
of the wrong sounds, and thus the sense has been lost. 
The words being wrong, the idea has been perverted 
Therefore, as it is said, ‘‘it is indispensable to have the right 
names, in order that there be no mistakes.” 

How, men differ according to the firmness or weakness 
of their nature, and so the words and the sounds {of their 
languages) are unlike. This may be the result either of 

Literally, carriages and robes possess) carriages and robes, and 
have order or rank. It might also, schools.” 
without violence, be translated “(they 
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climate or usage. The produce of the soil differs in the 
same way, according to the mountains and valleys. With 
respect to the difference in manners and customs, and 
also as to the character of the people in the country of 
“ the lord of men,'^ the annals sufficiently explain this. 
In the country of “ the lord of horses ” and of the lord 
of treasures” the (local) records and the proclamations 
explain the customs faithfully, so that a brief account can 
be given of them. 

In the country of the lord of elephants ” the previous 
history of the people is little known. The country is said 
to be in general wet and warm, and it is also said that 
the people are virtuous and benevolent. With respect to 
the history of the country, so far as it has been preserved, 
we cannot cite it in detail ; whether it be that the roads are 
difficult of access, or on account of the revolutions which 
have occurred, such is the case. In this way we see at least 
that the people only await instruction to be brought to 
submission, and when they have received benefit they will 
enjoy the blessing of civilization (pa^ homage). How 
difficult to recount the list of those who, coming from far, 
after encountering the greatest perils {diffimlties), knock at 
the gem-gate with the choice tribute of their country 
and pay their reverence to the emperor Wherefore, after 
he (Eiuen Tsiang) had travelled afar in search of the law, 
in his moments of leisure he has preserved these records 
of the character of the lands (visited). After leaving the 
black ridge, the manners of the people are savage (fiarlarcms). 
Although the barbarous tribes are intermixed one with 
the other, yet the different races are distingiiisliable, and 
their territories have well-defined boundaries. Generally 
speaking, as the land suits, ^ they build walled towns and 
devote themselves to agriculture and raising cattle. They 

The ^rm-graie, I should think, is Julien translates this *‘gene- 

the Yuh’mun, the western frontier rally speaking they are seden- 
of the empire, not the gate of the tary.” 
emperor’s palace. 
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naturally hoard wealth and hold virtue and justice in 
light esteem. They have no marriage decorum, and no 
distinction of high or low. The women say, “ I consent 
to use you as a husband and live in submission, {and 
that is all )!' When dead, they burn the body, and there 
is no determined period for mourning. They scar their 
faces and out their ears. They crop their hair and tear 
their clothes.^® They slay their herds and offer them in 
sacrifice to the manes of the dead. When rejoicing, they 
wear white garments; when in mourning, they clothe them- 
selves in black. Thus we have described briefly points of 
agreement in the manners and customs of these people. 
The differences of administration depend on the different 
countries. With respect to the customs of India, they 
are contained in the following records. 

Leaving the old country of Kau-chang,®^ from this neigh- 
bourhood there begins what is called the '0-ki-iii country. 


'O-KI-NI. 

{Anciently called Wu-hOf^ 

The kingdom of ’ 0 -ki-ni (Akni or Agni) is about 500 li 
from east to west, and about 400 li from north to south. 


This sentence appears to allnde 
to the custom of polyandry, or rather 
to the custom of the province of 
Kamul (Yule’s Marco Polo, bk. i. ch. 
xli. vol. i pp. 2 1 2, 2 1 4 ). It amounts 
to this : the woman says, “ I consent 
whilst using you as a husband to 
submit,” or “I consent to use you 
as a husband whilst dwelling under 
the roof. ” Julien translates it : ** Ce 
sont les paroles des femmes qu’on 
suit ; les hommes sont places au- 
dessus d’elles.” 

They do all this when bereaved, 
that is, of their relatives, and when 
they mourn. 

Leaving the ancient land of 
Kau-chang, i.e., the land which hod 
long been occupied by the Uigurs or 
VOL. I. 


Turks. The route of Hiuen Tsiang 
up to this point is detailed in his 
life. Leaving Liang -chau (a pre- 
fecture in Kansuh), he proceeded to 
Kwa-chau ; he then crossed the 
Hulu river (Bulunghir) and ad- 
vanced northward and westward 
through the desert. Having passed 
Kami and Pidshan, keeping west- 
ward, he comes to Turf an, the capi- 
tal of the Uigur country. He then 
advances to ’0-ki-ni. 

* 0 -ki-ni. This may otherwise 
be written Wu-ki, Julien writes 
Ym-Td. The symbol is said 
sometimes to have the sound yen. 
This country corresponds to Karshar, 
or Kara-shahr, near the lake Tenghia 
(Bagarash). 


; 


B 
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The chief town of the realm is in circuit 6 or 7 li. On all 
sides it is girt with hills. The roads are precipitous and 
easy of defence. hTninerons streams unite, and are led®^ 
in channels to irrigate the fields. The soil is suitable for 
red millet, winter wheat, scented dates, grapes, pears, and 
plums, and other fruits. The air is soft and agreeable; 
the manners of the people are sincere and upright. The 
written character is, with few differences, like that of India. 
The clothing (of the people) is of cotton or wool. They go 
with shorn locks and without head-dress. In commerce 
they use gold coins, silver coins, and little copper coins. 
The king is a native of the country ; he is brave, but little 
attentive {military) plans, yet he loves to speak of his 
o wn conquests. This country has no annals. The laws are 
not settled. There are some ten or more Saiighardmas with 
two thousand priests or so, belonging to the Little Vehicle, 
of the school of the Sarv§,stiv 4 das (ShwO“yih-tsai-yu-j)o). 
The doctrine of the Sutras and the requirements of the 
Vinaya are in agreement with those of India, and the books 
from which they study are the same. The professors of re- 
ligion read their books and observe the rules and regulations 
with purity and strictness. They only eat the three pure ali- 
ments, and observe the method known as the “ gradual” one.^ 
Going south-west from this country 200 li or so, sur- 
mounting a small mountain range and crossing two large 
rivers, passing westwards through a level valley some 700 
li or so, we come to the country of K’iu-chi^^ [anciently 
written 


Tai yin, to carry off or lead here 
and there. The text means they lead 
the water in channels from reservoirs. 
The transition doctrine between 
the Little and Great Yehicle. 

The ronte here described to 
Kucho would agree tolerably well 
with that laid down on Prejevalsky’s 
map, viz., 200 li south-west to Korla, 
passing two rivers (for the Balgaktai- 
gol and the Kaidu-gol, after uniting, 


appear to bifurcate before reaching 
Karashahr), crossing a spur of the 
Kurugh-tagh range, and then keep- 
ing westward for about 150 miles 
across a level valley-piain to Ku> 
chi See Bretschneider, Not, Med, 
Geog,, p. 149. I may observe that the 
pronunciation OfiEiu in KHu’Cki is 
determined in a note, as etpiai to 
and {w)uli, that is hah. 
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Kingdom OF K'iu-chi (KxJCHil). 

The country of K'iu-clii is from east to west some 
thousand li or so ; from north to south about 600 li. The 
capital of the realm is from 17 to 18 li in circuit. Tho 
soil is suitable for rice and corn, also (a kind of rice called) 
keng-fao;^^ it produces grapes/^ pomegranates, and nu- 
merous species of plums, pears, peaches, and almonds, also 
grow here. The ground is rich in minerals — gold, copper, 
iron, and lead, and tin,®^ The air is soft, and the manners 
of the people honest. The style of writing (literature) is 
Indian, with some dijBferences. They excel other countries 
in their skill in playing on the lute and pipe. They clothe 
themselves with ornamental garments of silk and em- 
broidery.®® They cut their hair and wear a flowing cover- 
ing (over their heads). In commerce they use gold, silver, 
and copper coins. The king is of the Khu-ciii race ; his 
wisdom being small, he is ruled by a powerful minister. 
The children born of common parents have their heads 
flattened by the pressure of a wooden board.®® 

There are about one hundred convents (saiighdrdmas) in 
this country, with five thousand and more disciples. These 
belong to the Little Vehicle of the school of the Sarvisti- 
v§,das (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). Their doctrine {teaching of 
S'dtras) and their rules of discipline {^principles of the 
Vinaya) are like those of India, and those who read them 
use the same (originals). They especially hold to the 

A rice which is not glutinous been pointed out by Mr. Kings 
(Jul), i.e.f common rice. milL 

The grape in Chinese is pu- The mistake in the text of wmy 

ta^ii ; this is one of the products for ytien is pointed out by M. Juiien. 
which the earth is said to have pro- The symbol sometimes means 

duced naturally, and on which men “embroidered work done by punc- 
{all flesh) fed for a period ; those who turing leather ” — Medhurst. This 
took little retaining their whiteness seems more applicable to the passage 
of colour, those who ate greedily than the other meaning of felt or 
turning dark- coloured. (See in the coa/rse-wool. 

Chuny-ku-mo~ho-ti-/dng, k. i. foi. 3). This is a well-known custom 
The similarity between this word among some tribes of North Ameri- 
pu-ta’u and the Greek ^orpvs has can Indians. 
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cnstoms of the ‘‘gradual doctrine/’ and partake only of 
the three pure kinds of food. They live purely, and pro- 
voke others (Jy their conduct) to a religious life. 

To the north of a city on the eastern borders of the 
country, in front of a D^va temple, there is a great dragon- 
lake. The dragons, changing their form, couple with 
mares. The offspring is a wild species of horse {dragon- 
horse), difficult to tame and of a fierce nature. The breed 
of these dragon-horses became docile. This country con- 
sequently became famous for its many excellent horses. 
Former records {of this country) say : “ In late times there 
was a king called ‘ Gold Flower,' who exhibited rare intelli- 
gence in the doctrines {of religion). He was able to yoke 
the dragons to his chariot. When the king wished to dis- 
appear, he touched the ears of the dragons with his whip, 
and forthwith he became invisible/' 

From very early time till now there have been no wells 
in the town, so that the inhabitants have been accustomed 
to get water from the dragon lake. On these occasions 
the dragons, changing themselves into the likeness of men, 
had intercourse with the women. Their children, when born, 
were powerful and courageous, and swift of foot as the horse. 
Thus gradually corrupting themselves, the men all became 
of the dragon breed, and relying on their strength, they be- 
came rebellious and disobedient to the royal authority. Then 
the king, forming an alliance with theTuh-kiueh(Turks),^2 
massacred the men of the city; young and old, all were 

The word for “excellent” in The Tuh-kineh, or Turks, are 
the original is shen. There is a good the same as the Hiung-nU or Kara- 
deal said about these horses (called nir^s, who drove the Yueh-chi or 
shen) in the account of the early in- Yueh-ti (Yiddhals) from the neigh - 
tercourse of China with Turkestan bourhood of the Chinese frontier 
[civc, 105 B.O.) See a paper by Mr. (/. R. A. S. loc. cit. p. 77) ; they are 
Kingsmill in the J. R A, S., N.S., to be distinguished from the Tokhdri, 
vol xiv. p. 99 n. Compare Marco who overran the GrjBco-Baktrian 
Polo, bk. i. cap, 2, “ excellent horses kingdom and were driven thence by 
known as Turquans,” &c. ; also the Viddhals, who had ded before 
Yule s note 2, and what is said about the Hiung -nii, and attacked th? 
the wAzYe mares. — YxAe'B Marco F<Aoy Tokhdri from the (p. Si). See 
vol. i. chap. 61, pp. 45, 46, 291. note 121 infra. 
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destroyed, so that there was no remnant left; the city is 
now a w^aste and uninhabited* 

About 40 li to the north of this desert city there are two 
convents close together on the slope of a mountain, but 
separated by a stream of water, both named Chau-hu- 
li, being situated east and west of one another, and ac- 
cordingly so called.^^ (Here there is) a statue of Buddha,^ 
richly adorned and carved with skill surpassing that 
of men. The occupants of the convents are pure and 
truthful, and diligent in the discharge of their duties. In 
(the hall of) the eastern convent, called the Buddha pavi- 
lion, there is a jade stone, with a surface of about two feet 
in width, and of a yellowish white colour; in shape it is 
like a sea-shell ; on its surface is a foot trace of Buddha, 
I foot 8 inches long, and eight inches or so in breadth ; 
at the expiration of every fast-day it emits a bright and 
sparkling light. 

Outside the western gate of the chief city, on the right 
and left side of the road, there are (two) erect figures of 
Buddha, about 90 feet high. In the space in front of 
these statues there is a place erected for the qiiinquenniaP® 
assembly. Every year at the autumnal equinox, during 
ten several days, the priests assemble from all the country 
in this place. The king and all his people, from the 
highest to the lowest, on this occasion abstain from public 
business, and observe a religious fast; they listen to the 


So I think the passage must be 
translated. It is not the mountain 
that is divided by a stream, but the 
convents which stand on the slope 
of the mountain. The mountain, 
therefore, would slope to the north 
or south, and the convents stand 
east and west of one another, with 
a stream between them. 

^ That is, called the Eastern 
‘*Chau-hu-li” and the Western 
“ Ohau-hu-li.” The expression chau- 
hu-l% although perfectly intelligible, 
is difficult to translate. The symbol 


li probably means a “pair’* or 
“couple;” chatiJm means “sup- 
ported, or dependent on, the bright- 
ness of the sun.” The title, there- 
fore, would be “bright -supported 
pair,” referring, of course, to their 
receiving the eastern and western 
light of the sun respectively. 

I do not think there are two 
images ; the text says, “ the image 
of Buddha exquisitely adorned,” &c. 

^ Called Panchavarsha or Pan- 
chavarshika, and instituted by 
A66ka.— Jul See note 178 inf. 
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sacred teacliings of the law, and pass^ the days without 
weariness. 

In all the convents there are highly adorned images of 
Buddha, decorated with precious substances and covered 
with silken stuffs. These they carry (0% stated occasiom) 
in idol-cars, which they call the '' procession of images.” 
On these occasions the people flock by thousands to the 
place of assembly. 

On the fifteenth and last day of the month tlie king 
of the country and his ministers always consult together 
respecting affairs of state, and after taking counsel of the 
chief priests, they publish their decrees. 

To the north-west of the meeting-place we- cross a 
river and arrive at a convent called '0-she-li-ni. 
The hall of this temple is open and spacious. The 
image of Buddha is beautifully carved. The disciples 
(religiom) are grave and decorous and very diligent in 
their duties; rude and rough (meny^ come here together; 
the aged priests are learned and of great talent, and so 
from distant spots the most eminent men who desire to 
acquire just principles come here and fix their abode. 
The king and his ministers and the great men of the 
realm offer to these priests the four sorts of provision, 
and their celebrity spreads farther and farther. 

The old records say : A former®^ king of this country 
worshipped the ‘three precious’ ones.^® Wishing to pay 
homage to the sacred relics of the outer world, he in- 
trusted the affairs of the empire to his younger brother on 
the mother’s side. The younger brother liaving received 
such orders, mutilated himself in order to prevent any 
evil risings {of passion). He enclosed the mutilated 

^ according to the ^ I translate the symbol sien by 

Ch. text, means “ extraordinary*’' or “former ” or “ previous ; not by 
“unique;” it may possibly be in- “first” or “the first.” It appears 
tended for AsUdharana. to refer to a past king, indefinite as 

So it seems to mean, /a tae to time. 
ping ski, “ criminals and rude {men) Buddha, the law, the community, 
come together hem” - • 
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parts in a golden casket, and laid it before the king, 
'What is this?’ inquired the king. In reply he said, 
' On the day of your majesty’s return home, I pray you 
open it and see/ The king gave it to the manager of his 
affairs, who intrusted the casket to a portion of the king’s 
bodyguard to keep. And now, in the end, there were cer- 
tain mischief-making people who said, 'The king’s deputy, 
in his absence, has been debauching himself in the inner 
rooms of the women.’ The king hearing this, was very 
angry, and would have subjected his brother to cruel 
punishment. The brother said, 'I dare not flee from 
punishment, but I pray you open the golden casket.’ The 
king accordingly opened it, and saw that it contained a 
mutilated member. Seeing it, he said, ' What strange 
thing is this, and what does it signify ? ’ Eeplying, the 
brother said, 'Formerly, when the king proposed to go 
abroad, he ordered me to undertake the affairs of the 
government. Fearing the slanderous reports that might 
arise, I mutilated myself. You now have the proof of 
my foresight. Let the king look benignantly on me.’ 
The king was filled with the deepest reverence and 
strangely moved with affection ; in consequence, he per- 
mitted him free ingress and egress throughout his palace.^^ 
"After this it happened that the younger brother, going 
abroad, met by the way a herdsman who was arranging 
to geld five hundred oxen. On seeing this, he gave him- 
self to reflection, and taking himself as an example of 
what they were to suffer, he was moved with increased 
compassion, {and said), 'Are not my present sufferings 
the consequence of my conduct in some former condition 
of life ? ’ He forthwith desired with money and precious 
jewels to redeem this herd of oxen. In consequence of 
this act of love, he recovered by degrees from mutilation, 
and on this account he ceased to enter the apartments of 
the women. The king, filled with wonder, asked him the 

Inner palace, palace nf the My present mutilated form, 

wome^n, the harem,** 
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reason of tliis, and having heard the matter from be- 
ginning to end, looked on him as a ‘prodigy’ (khi-tek), 
and from this circumstance the convent took its name* 
which he built to honour the conduct of his brother and 
perpetuate his name.” 

After quitting this country and going about 600 li to 
the west, traversing a small sandy desert, we come to the 
country of Poh-liih-kia. 


POH-LTJH-KIA [BILUKI OB AKSU]. 

{Formerly called Che-meh or Kih-meKY^ 

The kingdom of Poh-luh-kia is about 600 li from 
east to west, and 300 li or so from north to south. 
The chief town is 5 or- 6 li in circuit. With regard 
to the soil, climate, character of the people, the customs, 
and literature (laws of composition), these are the same 
as in the country of K’iu-chi. The language {epoken 
language) differs however a little. It produces a fine sort 
of cotton and hair-cloth, which are highly valued by 
neighbouring (frontier) countries. 

There are some ten sanghdrdmm the number 

of priests (priests and followers) is about one thousand. 
These follow the teaching of the “Little Vehicle,” and belong 
to the school of the Sarv§,stivS,das (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po).^® 

Kih-meli doubtless represents The school of the Sarvasttvli;- 
the Kou-ne of Julien (see the Me- das; one of the early schools of 
moire Analytique hy Y. Bt. Martin, Buddhism, belonging to the Little 
Occtd,tom.iip. 265); Vehicle, the Hinay^na, or the 
it was formerly the eastern portion imperfect mode of conveyance. This 
of the kingdom of Aksu. The name early form of Buddhism, according 
Poh-lu-kia or B4luk4 is said to be to Chinese accounts, contemplated 
derived from a Turkish tribe which only the deliverance of a portion of 
“in the foifrth century of our era the world, viz., the Sangha or so- 
occupied the north-western parts of ciety ; the Mahdyflna or complete 
Kansu.” — /62dp. 266. The modern {griat) mode of conveyance, on the 
town of Aksu is 56 geog. miles E. other hand, taught a universal de- 
from Ush-turfan, in lat. 41® 12' N., liverance. The SarvAstivMas be- 
long. 79® 30' E. Aksu is 156 Eng, lieved in “the existence of. things,” 
miles in a direct line W.S.W. from ' opposed to idealism. Burnouf, In- 
Kucha, which is in lat. 41° 38' N., trod. (2d edit.), p. 397 ; Vassilief, 
long. 83*25' E. on Col. Walker’s map. JBmddh., pp. 57, 78, 113, 243, 245. 
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Going 300 li or so to the north-west of this country, 
crossing a stony desert, we come to Ling- shan'^^ (ice- 
mountain). This is, in fact, the northern plateau of the 
T’sung-ling range/^and from this point the waters mostly 
have an eastern flow. Both hills and valleys are filled with 
snowpiles, and it freezes both in spring and summer ; if it 
should thaw for a time, the ice soon forms again. The 
roads are steep and dangerous, the cold wind is extremely 
biting, and frequently fierce dragons impede and molest 
travelleijs with their inflictions.^^ Those who travel this 
road should not wear red garments nor carry loud-sound- 
ing calabashes. The least forgetfulness of these precau- 
tions entails certain misfortune. A violent wind suddenly 
rises with storms of flying sand and gravel; those who 
encounter them, sinking through exhaustion, are almost 
sure to die. 

Going 400 li or so, we come to the great Tsiiig lake.®® 


Ling*shan, called by the Mon- 
gols “ Musur-aola,” with the same 
meaning. — V. de St. Mai'tin, p. 
266. 

I translate it thus, because it 
agrees with Hwui-lih’s account in 
the Life of Hiuen Tsiang, although 
it may also be rendered “ this is 
(or, these mountains are) to the 
north of the T’suhg - ling. The 
waters of the plateau,” &c. The 
T’sung-ling mountains are referred 
to in the Twelfth Book ; they are 
called T’sung, either because the 
land produces a great quantity of 
onions {t'sun(/)y or because of the 
blue {green ?) colour of the moun- 
tain sides. On the south they join 
the great Snowy Mountains ; on the 
north they reach to the “hot-sea,” 
i.e,f the Tsing lake, of which he 
next speaks. So that the Icy Moun- 
tains form the northern plateau of 
the range. The rivers which feed the 
Tarim do, in fact, take their rise here. 
Conf. Jour. Jt. Geog. J 3 oe,f vol. xl. p. 
344 ; Wood's Oasits, p. xL 

'J'he inflictions or calamities 


alluded to are the sand and gravel 
storms, referred to below. 

Or, it may be ^ ought not to 
carry calabashes nor shout loudly.” 
Perhaps the reason why calabashes 
are forbidden is that the water 
freezing in them might cause them 
to burst with a loud sound, which 
would cause the “snow piles” to 
fall. Why “red garments” should 
be interdicted is not so plain, un- 
less dragons are enraged by that 
colour. 

The Tsing (limpid) lake is the 
same as Issyk-kul, or Temurtu. It 
is 5200 feet above the sea-level. It 
is called Jo-haif “ the hot sea,” not 
because its waters are warm, but 
because when viewed from the Ice 
Mountain, it appears hot by com- 
parison (note in the Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang). The direction is not given 
here; but from Aksu to Issyk-kul 
is about no English miles to the 
north-east. Conf. Bretschneider, 
Med Geog. j note 57, p. 37 ; Jour. R. 
Geog. Soe,, vol. xxxix. pp. 31 S ff., 
voL xL pp. 250, 344, 375-399. 449- 
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This lake is about loooli in circuit, extended from east to 
west, and narrow from north to south. On all sides it is 
enclosed by mountains, and various streams empty them- 
selves into it and are lost. The colour of the water is a 
bluish-black, its taste is bitter and salt. The waves of 
this lake roll along tumultuously as they expend them- 
selves (m the shores). Dragons and fishes inhabit it to- 
gether. At certain (portentous) occasions scaly monsters 
rise to the surface, on which travellers passing by put up 
their prayers for good fortune. Although the water 
animals are numerous, no one dares (or 'ventures) to 
catch them by fishing. 

Going 500 li or so to the north-west of the Tsing lake, 
we arrive at the town of the Su-yeh river.^^ This town 
is about 6 or 7 li in circuit ; here the merchants from sur- 
rounding countries congregate and dwell. 

The soil is favourable for red millet and for grapes ; 
the woods are not thick, the climate is windy and cold ; 
the people wear garments of twilled wool. 

Passing on from Su-yeh westward, there are a great 
number^^ of deserted towns ; in each there is a chieftain 
(or over each there is established a chief) ; tliese are not 
dependent on one another, but all are in submission to the 
Tuli-kiueh. 

From the town of the Su-yeh river as far as the Ki- 
shwang-na®^ country the land is called Sii-li, and the 
people are called by the same name. The literature 
(written characters) and the spoken language are likewise 
so called. The primary characters are few ; in the begin- 

That is, the town of Sn-yeh, khitai, on the river Chii. Coni 
situated on the river Ohu or Ohui. Bretschneider, Med. Geog., note 37, 
Hwui-Iih also calls it the town of p. 36 ; Chin. Med. Trav., p. 50, 
Su-yeh (k. ii. fol. 4 a). The same 1145 Tra 7 is. Rim. Qeog, Soe., 1871, 
symbol {yeh) is used both in the Si- vol. ii. p. 365. 
yu'ld, and the Life of Hiuen Tsiang. ^2 Several tens. 

The site of this town is not now 83 Ka^anna ( Jul.) It is the mo- 
known (vid. V. de St. Martin, ut dern Kesh, in lat. 39** 4' N., long. 66® 
p. 271). It may be the present 50' E. In Eitel’s Handbooh (sub 
ConstantinovosJe, or perhaps Bela- 'Kctchania) it is said to be the region 
sagun, the capital of the Kara- near Kermina. See note ii6 
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ning tliey were thirty ^ or so in number : the words are 
composed by the combination of these ; these combinations 
have produced a large and varied vocabulary,^ They have 
some literature,®® which the common sort read together ; 
their mode of writing is handed down from one master to 
another without interruption, and is thus preserved. Their 
inner clothing is made of a fine hair-cloth (linen) ; their 
outer garments are of skin, their lower garments of 
linen, short and tiglit.®^ They adjust their hair so as to 
leave the top of the head exposed (that is, they shave 
the top of their heads). Sometimes they shave their hair 
completely. They wear a silken band round their fore- 
heads. They are tall of stature, but their wills are weak 
and pusillanimous. They are as a rule crafty and deceitful 
in their conduct and extremely covetous. Both parent 
and child plan how to get wealth ; and the more they get 
the more they esteem each other; but the well-to-do and 
the poor are not distinguished; even when immensely 
rich, they feed and clothe themselves meanly. The 
strong bodied cultivate the land; the rest (half) engage 
in money-getting (business). 

Going west from the town Su-yeh 400 li or so, we 
come to the “ Thousand springs.^'®® This territory is about 
200 li square. On the south are the Snowy Mountains, 
oil the other sides (three boundaries) is level tableland. 
The soil is well watered; the trees afford a grateful shade, 
and the flowers in the spring months are varied and like 


So my copy has it: Julien 
translates it thirty-two, 

® Literally, “the flowing forth 
from these has graduaUy become 
large and varied.” 

“Some historical records” (Shu- 
hi) ; or, it may be, “ they have books 
and records.” 

This difficult passage seems to 
mean that they use linen as an 
article of clothing ; that their upper 
garments (jackets or jerkins) are 
of leather ; their breeches are of 
linen, inade short and tight. 


^ That is, Myn-bulak (Bingheul), 
a country with innumerable lakes 
— EiteL Myn-bulak lies to the 
north of the road from Aiilie-ata to 
Tersa ; the high mountains to which 
it clings are the Urtak-tah. “ The 
Kirghizes, even now, consider Myn- 
bulak to be the best place for sum- 
mer encampment between the Chu 
and the Syr-Daria. ” “ Here there is 

good pasturage, with a dense and 
succulent herbage, and there are nu- 
merous clear springs.” — Severtsof, 
J, iS. voi. xl. pp. 367-36^. 
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tapestiy. There are a thousand springs of water and 
lakes here, and hence the name. The KliS-n of the Tuh- 
kiu eh comes to this place every (fear) to avoid the heat. 
There are a number of deer here, many of which are 
ornamented . with bells and rings they are tame and 
not afraid of the people, nor do they run away. The 
KhS»n is very fond of them, and has forbidden them to 
be killed on pain of death without remission ; hence they 
are preserved and live out their days. 

Going from the Thousand springs westward 140 or 150 
li, we come to the town of Ta-lo-sse (Taras).^ This town 
is 8 or 9 li in circuit ; merchants from all parts assemble 
and live here with the natives (Tartars). The products 
and the climate are about the same as Su-yeh, 

Going 10 li or so to the south, there is a little de- 
serted town. It had once about 300 houses, occupied by 
people of China. Some time ago the inhabitants were 
violently carried off by the Tuh-kiueh, but afterwards 
assembling a number of their countrymen, they occu- 
pied this place in common.^^ Their clothes being worn 
out, they adopted the Turkish mode of dress, but 
they have preserved their own native language and 
customs. 


Probably the “rings” {hwan) 
refer to neck-collars. 

M. Viv. de St. Martin has 
remarked, in his Mimoire Analytique 
(Jul., Mem., tom. ii. pp. 267-273), 
that the distance from Lake Issyk- 
kul to Taras or Talas (which he places 
at the town of Turkistan, by the Jax- 
artes river), is too short by loooli ; or, 
in other words, that from Sn-yeh to 
the “ Thousand springs ” (Bingheul 
or Myn-bulak), instead of 400 li, 
should be I400 li. The same writer 
explains that in Kiepert’s map of 
Turkistiin there is a locality called 
Myn-bulak in the heights above the 
town of Turkistitn, about a- dozen 
leagues east from it. This would 
agree with the 140 or 150 li of Hiuen 
Tsiang. But see notes 93 and 95 be- 


low, and conf. Bretschneider’s valu- 
able note, Med. Geog., p. 37, and 
Notes on Chin. Med. Tmv., pp. 34, 
75, 1 14; Klaproth, Nouv. Jour. 
Asicd., tom. xii. p. 283; Deguignes, 
Hist, des Hum, tom, ii. p. 500, tom. 
iii. pp. 219, 229 ; Yule's Cathay, p. 
clxv. ; Wood’s Oxm, p. xiii. ; Bu- 
bruquls, in Rec. de Voy. et de Mem., 
tom iv. pp. 279, 280. 

The little deserted town alluded 
to in the text is named elsewhere 
(St. Martin, Minioires sur rA^mienie, 
tom. ii. p. iiS). We gather from 
Hiuen Tsiang that the inhabitants 
were originally captives, carried off 
from China by the Turks, who as- 
sembled and formed a community 
in this place. 
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Going 200 li or so south** west from this, we come to the 
town called Peh-shwui (“White Water.’')®^ This town 
is 6 or 7 li in circuit. The products of the earth and the 
climate are very superior to those of Ta-lo-sse. 

Going 200 li or so to the south-west, we arrive at the 
town of Kong-y u,^® which is about 5 or 6*li in circuit 
The plain on which it stands is well watered and fertile, 
and the verdure of the trees grateful and pleasing. From 
this going south 40 or 50 li, we come to the country of 
Nu-chih-kien. 


Nu-chih-kibn [Nujkend]. 

The country of Nu-chih-kien^^ is about 1000 li in 
circuit; the land is fertile, the harvests are abundant, the 
plants and trees are rich in vegetation, the flowers and 


The town called “White Water” 
is the Ishjab of Persian writers ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin, p. 274. 

Thebearing6■o^^^A-^res^ in this and 
the preceding case from Turkistiln 
(if, with Julien, we identified that 
town with Taras) would take us over 
the Jaxartes and away from Tash- 
kand (Che-shi). In the tabular state- 
ment given by St. Martin (p. 274) 
the bearings and distances are as 
follows; — ^From Ta-lo-sse to Peh- 
shwui, 200 li to the south ; Peh-shwui 
to Kong-yu, 200 li southerly ; Kong- 
yu to Nu-chih-kien, 50 li south; 
Nu-chih-kien to Che-shi, 200 li 
west. But the bearing from Taras to 
the “White Water’* (Peh-shwui) is 
south-west, and from the “White 
Water” to Kong-yu is again south- 
west. We have then a short dis- 
tance of 50 li to the south to Nu- 
chih-kien, after which there are 200 
li west to Tashkand. Working back 
from Tashkand, which appears to 
be a certain point according to the 
distances and bearings given, we 
reach to about the River Talas, 
far to the eastward of Tiirki- 
stan. If Auli 4 -ata on the Talas 
(lat. 43® 55' N., long. 7 1 ® 24' E., and 
1 10 geog. miles from the river Chu) 


be his Ta-lo-sse, then his route would 
lie across the head waters of the 
Karagati— a feeder of the Chu, and 
of the Jar-su — an affluent of the 
Talas, where we should place the 
Thousand Springs. But Myn-bulak 
is to the west of the Talas on the 
way to Tersa (35 miles west of Aulie- 
ata), which may be Ta-lo-sse. From 
Tersa, on a river of the same name 
which flows between Myn-bulak and 
the Urtak-taii hills, his route must 
have been to the south-west, either 
by Chemkent to Tashkand — the 
same route as was afterwards fol- 
lowed by Ohenghiz Khfin ; or he 
must have gone over the Aksai hills, 
on the road to Namangan, into the 
valley of the Chatkal or Upper Ohir- 
chik, and so south-west and then 
west to Tashkand. Myn-bulak, 
however, is north-east of Tersa, not 
east. See Severtsof’s account of the 
country from Lake Issyk-kul to 
I'S.shkand in Jour. R. Geog. Soc., vol. 

xl- PP- 353-358, 363-370, &0., also 
p. 410. The site of Kong-yu has not 
been ascertained. 

9 ^ Called Nejkath by Edrisi.—- 
V. St. Martin, p. 276. Conf. Qua- 
tremere. Not. et Extr. des MSS,, tom. 
xiii. p. 259, But the identification 
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fruit plentiful and agreeable in cbaracter. This country 
is: famous for its grapes. There are some hundred towns 
which are governed by their own separate rulers. They 
are independent in all their movements. But thoiigh 
they are so distinctly divided one from the other, they 
are all called by the general name of Ifu-chili-kieii. 

Going hence about 200 li west, we come to the country 
qt Che-Blii (stony country), 

Che-shi [ChIj]. 

The country of Che-shi^^ is 1000 or so li in circuit. 
On the west it borders on the river Yeh.^® It is con- 
tracted towards the east and west, and extended towards 
the north and south. The products and climate are like 
those of Nu-chih-kien. 

There are some ten towns in the country, each governed 
by its own chief; as there is no common sovereign over 
them, they are all under the yoke of the Tuh-kiueh. 
From this in a south-easterly direction some 1000 li or so, 
there is a country called Fei-han. 


Fei-han [FerghIkah].^^ 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. It is enclosed 


by mountains on every side. 

of Taras in note 93 leads ns to 
seek Nu-chih-kien on the Ohatkal, 
to the east of T^shkand. 

That is, Tashkand, which means 
in Turkish the “tower” or “resi- 
dence of [task] stone ” (V, St. Mar- 
tin, p. 276 n.), corresponding with the 
explanation in the text. Compare 
Aidwos Trijpyos of Ptolemy, Oeog., I. 
xi. 4, 6, xii. 1 , 3, 9, jo; VI. xiii. 2 ; 
Ousoley, Orient. Oeog., p. 269; Ley- 
'den and Erskine’s 3 'Iemoirs of Faber 
(edit. 1826), pp. xl. 99, 102 ; I)e- 
guignes. Hist. 0 . des Hum, tom. ii. 
p. 497, tom. V. pp. 26, 31 ; Ritter, 
Aden, vol. v, p. 570; Klaproth, 
Magaz. Adat., tom. i. p. 31 ; and 
Bretschiieider, Med, Geog., pp. 159, 


The soil is rich and fertile, 

160. It is in lat, 41® 19' N., long. 
69® 15' E., and in H. Moll’s map 
( 1702) is called Ai-Chach, and placed 
155 miles south-west from “Taras 
or Eahalan.” Rawlinson identifies 
AIBlvos iri/pyos with Tash-kui’ghto 
and with Kie-cha of Pahien. — 
Jour, M. Geog. Soc., vol. xlii. p. 503. 
Yule, however, doubts this : Wood’s 
Oxus, int, pp. xxxix., xl. 

The River Yeh, i.e,, the Sihun, 
Syr-daria, or Jaxarteai. 

The distance, about 200 miles 
south-east of Tashkand, takes us to 
the upper waters of the J axartes, the 
actual Khanate of Khokand. The 
pilgrim did not himself go there, but 
writes from report. 
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it producer many harvests, and abundance of flowers and 
fruits. It is favourable for breeding sheep and horses. 
The climate is windy and cold. The character of the 
people is one of firmness and courage. Their language 
differs from that of the neighbouring countries. Their 
form is rather poor and mean. For ten years or so the 
country has had no supreme ruler. The strongest rule 
by force, and are independent one of another. They 
divide their separate possessions according to the run of 
the valleys and mountain barriers. Going from this 
country westward for 1000 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Su-tu-li-sse-na. 


Su-TU-LI-SSE-NA [SuTEISHNA]. 


The country of Su-tu-li-sse-na^^ is some 1400 or 
1 500 li in circuit. On the east it borders on the Yeh river 
(Jaxartes). This river has its source in the northern 
plateau of the Tsung-ling range, and flows to the north- 
west; sometimes it rolls its muddy waters along in quiet, 
at other times with turbulence. The products and cus- 


Hiuen Tsiang did not go to 
Ferglidnah. The symbol used is chi^ 
not king. This will explain why the 
writer of the Life of Hiuen Tsiang 
(Hwui-lih) omits all mention of Eerg- 
h^nah, and takes the pilgrim west 
from Tashkand to Su-tu-li-sse-na, 
1000 li. So that in the text we are 
to reckon 1000 li (200 miles approxi- 
mately) not from Khokand, but from 
Tdshkand. It must be remembered 
that the kingdom or country of Su- 
tu-li-sse-na is spoken of, not a town. 

Sutrishna (Satrughna), also 
called Ustrush, XJstrushta, Setru- 
shta, and Isterushan) or Usrushna is 
a country ‘‘ well known to Arabian 
geographers, situated between Fer- 
ghdnah and Samarkand.” — V. St. 
Martin, p. 278. It is described 
in the text as bordering on the 
Jaxartes on the east ; we may sup- 


pose, therefore, that this river was 
its eastern boundary. It is said 
to be 1500 li in circuit; we mav 
place the western boundary, there^ 
fore, some 500 li to the west of 
Khojend. This limit would meet 
the requirements of the text, where 
the country is described as reaching 
1000 li west from Tdshkand. Of 
course west means to the west of 
south-west. The town of Sutrishna 
is now represented by Ura-Tape, 
XJratippaor Ura-tiube, which is some 
40 miles south-west from Khojend 
and 100 miles south-south-west from 
Tttshkand (lat. 39.57 N., long. 69.57 
E.) The Syr-daria, Sihun or Jax- 
artes, however, is to the north of 
Uratiub^. Ouseley, Orient, Qeog.^f 
p. 2 (n\ ArianaAntiq.^ig. 162; Edrisi 
(Joubert’s transL), tom. ii. pp. 203, 
206 ; Baber’s Memoirs, pp. xH, 9. 
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toms of the people are like those of Che-shi. Since it has 
had a king, it has been under the rule of the Turks. 

ITorth-west^^ from this we enter on a great sandy 
desert, where there is neither water nor grass. The road 
is lost in the waste, which appears boundless, and only by 
looking in the direction of some great mountain, and fol- 
lowing the guidance of the bones which lie scattered 
about, can we know the way in which we ought to go. 


Sa-^mo-kien (Samaekanb). 

The country of Sa-mo-kien^®^ is about 1600 or 1700 li 
in circuit. From east to west it is extended, from north 
to south it is contracted. The capital of the country is 
20 li or so in circuit. It is completely enclosed by rugged 
land and very populous. The precious merchandise of 
many foreign countries is stored up here. The soil is rich 
and productive, and yields abundant harvests. The forest 
trees afford a thick vegetation, and flowers and fruits are 
pleniifuh The Shen horses are bred here. Tlie inhabi- 
tants are skilful in the arts and trades beyond those of 
other countries. The climate is agreeable and tempe- 
rate. The people are brave and energetic. This country 
is in the middle of the Hu people (or this is the middle 


Here again there, is no intima- 
tion that Hinen Tsiang traversed 
this desert. It is merel;^' stated that 
there is snch a desert on the north- 
west of the kingdom of Sntrishna. 
It is the desert of Kizil-kCm. There 
is no occasion, therefore, to change 
the direction given in the text. (See 
Julien’s note in loco). Conf. Jonr. 
R, Geog. Soc., vol. xxxviii. pp. 435, 
43^) 445* 

^ Called in Chinese the Kang 
country, ie., the peaceful or blessed 
country. Samarkand {lat. 39“ 49' 
N., long. 6 f iS^E.) is probably the 
MapanapSa of Arrian, .4 Mex., 
Hb. iii. c. 30, and iv. e. 5 ; Q. Ourtius, 
lib. viii. c. i , 20 ; Ptol. Geog. lib. 
vi. c, II, 9J viii. 23, 10 j Strabo, 
lib, xi. 0. 11,4; conf. Bretschnui- 


der, Med. Geog., pp. 27, 60, 163- 
165 ; Chin. Med. lyav., pp. 23, 38, 
4S, 76, 1 16; Balladius, Chinese AV 
cord&i'i vol. vi. p. 108 ; B’Herbelot, 
BiU. Orient., p. 73S ; Wilson’s Ari' 
ma Aniiq., p. 165 ; Yule, Marco 
Polo, vol. i. pp. 191 f., ii pp. 456, 
460 ; Cathay, pp. cxxx, ccxiiv, and 
ip ; Jour. Roy, As. Soc., N.B., vol. 
vi. p. 93 5 Jour. Asiat., ser. vi. tom. 
ix. pp. 47, 70 ; Deguignes, IlisL des 
Huns, tom. iv. p. 49 ; Gaubil, //. dc 
Gentchiscan, p. 37 ; Sprenger, Post 
und Meise Routen, p. 20 ; Baber’s 
3 Iem., p. xxxvi ; Ouseley, Orkni. 
Geog., pp. 232-238, 248-278 ; Jour, 
R. Geog. Soe,, vol. xl pp. 453-462. 
Conf. the“ Kang-dez ” of the Vcndk 
dad and Bundahis. 
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of the They are copied by all surrounding people 

in point of politeness and propriety. The king is full of 
courage, and the neighbouring countries obey his commands. 
The soldiers and the horses (cavalry) are strong and nume- 
rous, and principally men of Chih-kia.^^^ These men of 
Chih-kia are naturally brave and fierce, and meet death as a 
refuge (escape or salvation). When they attack, no enemy 
can stand before them. From this going south-east, there 
is a country called Mi-mo- ho.^^^ 

Mi-mo-ho [MaghiAn]. 

The country Mi-mo-ho^®^ is about 400 or 500 li in cir- 
cuit. It lies in the midst of a valley. From east to west 
it is narrow, and broad from north to south. It is like 
Sa-mo-kien in point of the customs of the people and pro- 
ducts. From this going north, we arrive at the country 
K'ie-po-ta-na.^^^ 

KhE-PO-TA-NA [KeB tJD], 

The country of K’ie-po-ta-na^^^ is about 1400 or 1500 
li in circuit. It is broad from east to west, and narrow 

The country of people in num- 
bers. — Oh. Ed. 

This district of KdbM-M^h§- 
ket, Kebiid, or EleshbUd, is named 
by the Arabian geographers {'dd, 
V. de St. Martin, Memoire Arndy^ 
tique, p. 281), but its situation is not 
given. M, V. de St. Martin places 
it in a north-westerly direction from 
Samarkand {vid. Jui. note in loco), 
but his calculation is founded on a 
misconception. Hiuen Tsiang does 
not reckon from this place to K’iuh- 
shwang-ni-kia, but from Samar- 
kand. This is plain from the use 
of the word hiny, and also from 
Hwui-lih (p. 60). — Ouseley, Orient, 
449-451,. 460, 461; and vol. xiili. Geog,, p. 279 ; Baber’s Memoirs, 
pp. 263 ff., with F edcheuko’s map p. 85, 
of the district. 

VOL. I. 


A term applied to the foreign- 
speaking (Tartar) people by some 
Chinese authors. 

These Ohakas would seem to be 
the people of Chaghanidn, who were 
evidently a warlike people.— /own 
Roy, As, Soc.f N.S., vol. vi, p. 102. 

The rice country. — Ch. Ed. 

Here we observe again that 
Hiuen Tsiang did not visit Mi-mo- 
ho, but simply gives a report of it. 
This place probably corresponds with 
the district of Maghiitn (lat. 39° 16' 
N., long. 67® 42' E ), 50 miles south- 
east of Samarkand. — Meyendorf, 
Voyage d Mouhhara, pp. 161, 493 ; 
Jour. Roy. Geog. 80c,, vol. xl. pp. 


0 
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from north to south. It is like Sa-mo-kien in point of 
customs and products. Going about 300 li to tlie west 
(of Samarkand), we arrive at K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia. 

K’xuh-shwang-ni-kia [Kashania]. 

The kingdom of K’iuh-shwang-ni-kiai»8 jg qj. 
1500 li in circuit; narrow from east to west, broad from 
north to south. It resembles Sa-mo-kien in point of cus- 
toms and products. Going 200 li or so west from this 
country, we arrive at the Ho-han country.^® 

Ho-han [Kuan].iio 

This country is about 1000 li in circuit; in point of 
customs and products it resembles Sa-mo-kien Goincr 

rPu-hoi^n^""’ 


Pxj-Ho [BokhIba], 

The Pu-ho 112 country is 1600 or 1700 li in circuit; it is 

_road from east to west, and narrow from north to south. 
In point of climate and products it is like Sa-mo-kien' 
Going west from this 400 li or so, we come to the country 


3 In Chinese “ What country ? 
Xashania, described as a beautiful 
and important town of Sogdh, half 
way between Samarkand and Bok- 
hara This exactly suits the text, 
which places it 300 li (60 miles) west 
ot Samarkand. — Istakhri, Mordt- 
mann’s Transl,, p. 131; Edrisi, tom. 
11. pp. 199, 201 ; Ouseley, (h^ent. 
GfOff., p 258 ; Abulfeda, Ohoras, et 
Mavar. Besc., p. 48. 

m. repose.- CA A'd 

/r/ FK® river of Sogdh 

l/arafshan) which waters the terri- 
tmy roimd Bokhara h called Kuan 
(V. de St. Martin, p. 282, We ob- 
serve that Hiuen Tsiang went to 
Kashania, and there we leave him • 
the accounts now given are he'ar-"^ 


say. Eeinaud’s AJ«?/e&, ;„t. p- 
c^x-ccxx.y. ; R. Geog. sff, 

Mm-A'umay vol ii p. 67 n. 

Middle repose country.— £7A 

Bokhara ; 

the distance of course is too great, 

unless we consider the reference to 
be to the limits of the countrv The 
symbols used by Hwui-Iih are the 
same M in the RUju-U; Julien has 
misled y. St. Martin by writing 
Pm-hho. Conf. Jow. R. Geog. Sof, 
TOl. xxxviii p. 432; Baber’s ll/m. 
p. :>5 j Moorcroft and Trebeck’^i 
Mission; &q. 

Western repose country, —Ok 
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Fa-ti 

"Tliis country is 400 li or so in circuit. In point of 
customs and produce it resembles Sa-ino-kien. From this 
going south-west 500 li or so, we come to the country Ho- 
li-sih-mi-kia. 

Ho-li-sih-mi-kia [KhwIrazm], 

This country lies parallel with^^ the banks of the 
river Po-tsu (Oxus). From east to west it is 20 or 30 li, 
from north to south 500 li or so. In point of customs 
and produce it resembles the country of Fa-ti; the lan- 
guage, however, is a little different. 

From the country of Sa-mo-kien going south-west 
300 li or so, we come to Ki-shwang-na.^^^ . 


Fa-ti is no doubt B6tik. The 
distance fromPu-ho in the text differs 
from that given by Hwui-lih ; the 
latter gives looli, -which is doubtless 
correct. The whole distance from 
Samarkand west to the Oxus would 
thus be 1000 li, which corresponds 
to 200 miles, the actual measure- 
ment. The importance of B^tik is 
derived from its being , the most 
usual place of passage over the river 
by those going from Bokhara to 
Khoras^n. 

Ho-H-sih-nii-ka corresponds 
with IChwtozm. It is the Khor- 
asmia of Strabo, lib, xi. c. 8 (p. 513), 
Pliny, vi. 16. Pharasmanes, king 
of the Khorasmii, came to Alex- 
ander -with 1500 horsemen and said 
that ins kingdom was *‘next to the 
nation of the Kolkhi and the Ama- 
zon women.”— Arrian, Anah.yMb* iv. 
15 ; conf. Herodotus, lib. iii. 93, 117 ; 
Ptolemy, Geog.., lib. vi. d 12, 4 ; Q. 
Curt., vii. 4, viii. i; Dionys. Per., 
746; Steph. Byz. / Baber, 

M em . , p. xxxi. The heaving south-imst 
in the text is we&t in Hwui-lih. The 
distance 500 li is the same in both. 
M. Viv. de St. ' Martin suggests 
north-west as the bearing, and adds 


that Hwui-lih makes the distance 
■ 100 li ( Jfemozre, p. 283, n. i ). This 
is a mistake. For notices respect- 
ing the power of the Khwdrizmian 
empire and the proceedings of Chen- 
ghiz Khdn in destroying it; — vid. R. 
K. Douglas, Life of Jengldz Kharis pp. 
XV. seq. It is true that Hiuen Tsiang 
says that IChw^razm runs parallel 
to both banks of the Oxus. But as 
Hwui-lih says it is bounded on the 
east by the Oxus, I think the sym- 
bol Imng (two) is a mistake for si 
(west), in which case the text would 
make the country parallel to the 
west bank of the Oxus. 

The pilgrim now takes us back 
to the country of Samarkand ; he 
reckons 300 li in a south-west di- 
rection to Kesh. The reckoning, I 
think, is from Kashania, where we 
left him ; this was probably the 
western limit of the kingdom of 
Samarkand. Kesh or Shahr-sabz 
(39® 2' N., 66® 53' E.) lies due south- 
west from this point about 70 miles; 
Baber’s Menmirs^ pp. 36 and 54; 
Jour. jffi. Geog. vol. xl p. 460 ; 
D’Herbelot, Bib, Or,^ p. 238 ; and 
see note supra. 

Country of historians. ---6%. i’ll 
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Ki-shwang-na [Kesh].^^® 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; in 
customs and produce it resembles the kingdom of Sa- 
mo-kien. 

From this place going south-west 200 li or so, w^e enter 
the mountains ; the mountain road is steep and precipitous, 
and the passage along the defiles dangerous and difficult. 
There are no people or villages, and little water or vegeta- 
tion. Going along the mountains $00 li or so south-eastj, 
we enter the Iron Gates.^^^ The pass so called is bordered 
on the right and left by mountains. These mountains are 
of prodigious height. The road is narrow, which adds to 
the difficulty and danger. On both sides there is a rocky 
wall of an iron colour. Here there are set up double 
wooden doors, strengthened with iron and furnished with 
many hells hung up. Because of the protection afforded 
to the pass by these doors, when closed, the name of iron 
gates is given. 

Passing through the Iron Gates we arrive at the country 


118 Hwul-lih also gives Ki-shwang- 
na as the name of this country (conf. 
y. St. Martin, ifdmoM-e, p. 283, n. 
3 * 

The iron gates, Kohltigha or 
Kalugah {Mong. “a barrier”), a 
mountain pass about 90 miles south- 
south-east from Samarkand, 50 miles 
south -south-east from Kesh, and 8 
miles west of Derbent, in lat. 38® 1 1' 
N,, long. 66” 54' E. 

The distance and bearingfrom Kesh 
given in the text is south-west 200 
li -f* south-east 300 li, which would 
give about the right distance in a 
straight line. These Iron Gates 
are marked on the Chinese maps j 
they are called tieh men tOy i.e,j the 
iron -gate-island {or eminence) from 
which the Muh-ho (Amu) flows. 
There has been some confusion be- 
tween this place and the iron gates 
at Derbend on the Caspian, called 
by the Turks Demtr Kdfi; compare 


Yule’s Marco Polo (book i. cap. iv,), 
voL i. pp. 52 and notes, pp, 55-58 ; 
and voi. ii. pp. 494, 495, 537. M. 
y. de St. Martin p. 284) 

says that the pilgrim “ indicates the 
beginning of the mountains at 200 
li to the south-east of Ki-shwang-na, 
and the defile properly so called at 
300 li farther on, in the same di- 
rection.” But this is not so; the 
first bearing is Boiak-ivesty then 
through the mountains in a south- 
east direction. Eor a notice of the 
Irongate pass, in connection with 
Ohenghiz KhUn, see Douglas, u. a, p. 
66. Conf, Baber’s Mem,, pp. xxsvl. 
132 ; Gaubil, Hist de Gentchiscan, 
p, 257 ; P. de la Croix, Hist, de Ti- 
murbeCy tom. i. pp. 33, 62, &c. ; !^d- 
risi, tom. i. p 484; Wood’s Oxus^ 
Yule’s int., p. Ixi. ; Markham’s Qla, 
vijOy p. 122 ; Bretschneider, Chin> 
Med, Trav.y'g , 41 and n. ; Med, Geoy,, 
p. 61. 
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BOOK!.] tu-ho-lo—tukhAra. 

of the This country, from north to south, 

is about 1000 li or so in extent, from east to west 3000 
li or so. On the east it is bounded by the T’sung-ling 
mountains, on the west it touches on Po-li-sse (Persia), 
on the south are the great Snowy Mountains, on the 
north the Iron Gates.^^^ The great river Oxus flows 
through the midst of this country in a westerly direction. 
For many centuries past the royal race has been extinct. 
The several chieftains have by force contended for their 
possessions, and each held their own independently, only 
relying upon the natural divisions of the country. Thus 
they have constituted twenty-seven states, divided by 
natural boundaries, yet as a whole dependent on the Tub- 


Formerly written by mistake 
To-fo-lo. 

The country here described as 
Tu-ho-lo is the Tukhdra of Sanskrit, 
and the Tokhitristfin of the Arabian 
geographers. It corresponds with 
the Ta-hia of Sze-ma-t’sien. Ta-hia 
is generally identified with Baktria, 
but the limits of Baktria are not de- 
fined, except that it is separated from 
Sogdhiana by the Oxus. No doubt 
this land of Tukh^ra was that in- 
habited by the Tokhari, who were 
neighbours to the Dahae, both of 
them mountain tribes (see the ques- 
tion discussed Jour, jR. As. Soc.j N.S., 
vol. vi. pp. 95, 96). Mr. Kings- 
mill has given the substance of Sze- 
ma-tsien’s account of Ta-hia and 
the surrounding tribes {Jour. E, As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. xiv. pp. 77 ff ). It is 
to be observed, however, that Hiuen 
Tsiang, when speaking of the Turks, 
i.e., the Yueh-chi and Ye-tha, who 
had overrun this part of Central 
Asia, uses different symbols from 
those employed here. In the fir.st 
case the people are called Tuh- 
kiueh ; in this case the country is 
called Tu-ho-lo, The land of the 
Tokhari (Tokharist^n) need not be 
connected with the people called 
Tuh-kiueh — the lliung-nfi or Kara- 
nirils — although it was afterwards 
overrun by them. See n. 62 supra. 


For notices of the Tokhari (v.I. 
Takhari) consult Strabo, Geog.^ lib. 
xi. cap. 8. 2 (p. 511) ; Pliny, lib. vi. 
c. 17, 20 ; Amm. ISIarcell., xxiii. 6, 
57; Ptol., Geog.j lib. vi. c. ii, 6; 
Justin, xlii. 2 ; Lassen, Jnd. Alt. (2d 
ed.), vol. i. pp. 1019, 1023 ; Ritter, 
Asierif vol. v. p. 701, vii. p. 697 ; 
Jour. E. As. Soc., vol. xix. p. 15 1 ; 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. iv. pp. 
45, 46 ; Bretschneider, Med. Geog., 
p. 170. Tush^ra (snowy, frigid) and 
Tushkiira are used as equivalents 
of Tnkhto; Wilson, Vishnu Pur, 
(Hall), vol. ii. p. 186, vol. iv. p. 203 ; 
Mahdihdrata, ii. 1850, iii. 1991, 
12,350, vi. 3652 ; Hariva 7 hsa, y. 311, 
xiv. 784, cxiii. 644IJ Brtkat Saifi- 
hitd, xiv. 22, xvi. 6 ; Jour. E. Gcog. 
Soc., voL xlii p. 498. Tu-hodo might 
phonetically represent Tfir, and so 
indicate the origin of Tur^n, the 
region to which Wilford assigned 
the Tukhdras. 

^ So also the Greeks when they 
took possession of Baktria divided it 
into satrapies, two of which, Aspio- 
nia and Turiva, the Parthians 
wrested from Eukratides. — Strabo, 
lib. xi c. 11,2 (p. 517). The mime- 
rous coins belonging to the Greek 
period in Baktria probably relate 
to these satrapies, and not to an un- 
divided Baktrian kingdom. See 
A 7 'iana Antigua, p. 160. 
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Mneli' tribes' (Turks). 'The climate of tMs” countrj is 
warm and damp, and consequently epidemics prevail. 

At the end of winter and .the beginning of spring rain 
falls without intermission; -therefore from the south of 
this country, and to the. north of .Lam gh fin (Lfm-po), dis- 
eases from moisture (moisPlieat) .m'Q common. Hence 
the priestS' retire to their rest (min-resi) on the sixteeiitli 
day of the twelfth month,.: and give up their .retirement 
on the fifteenth day of the third month. This is in con- 
sequence of the quantity of rain, and they arrange their 
instructions accordingly. With regard to the character 
of the peo.ple, it is ■ mean and cowardly ; their appear- 
ance is low and rustic. 'Their knowledge of good faith 
and rectitude extends so far as relates to their dealings 
one with another. Their language differs somewhat from 
that of other countries. The number of radical letters 
in their language is twenty-five ; by combining these 
they express all objects (things) around them. Their 
writing is across the page, and they read from left to 
right. Their literary records have increased g,rac!ual..ly, 
and exceed those of the people of Sii-li. Most of the 
people use fine cotton for their dress ; some use wool. In 
commercial transactions they use gold and silver alike* 
The coins are different in pattern from those of other 
countries. 

Following the course of, the Oxus as it fiows down from, 
the north, there is the country of Ta-mi 

Ta-mi [Termed]. 

TMs.country^^ is 600 li or so from east to west, and 400 
li or so from north to south. The capital of the country 

^ So Sze-ma-t’sien describes the ber’s Me^mirSi iui, p. xxxv. ; Lrct 
people of Ta-hia; “There was no Schneider, 3 k(L Oco(/., pp. 57, uy ; 
supreme ruler; each city and.- town. Deguignes, I/MQire dm iimu\ tmiu 
elected its own chief. Its 'soldiers: . if. p. 328 ; Yule, Catluif/j p. ccxxxv ; 
were weak and cowards in battle, fit ^Idrisi, tome i p. 273 ; \)our. Amd., 
only for traders.” (Kingsmill,^o<?.a^.) ser. vi. tome v. p. 270 ; Jom\ A*. 

Terzned or Tenniz, on the north Gmff. Abe,, voL xxxvL p. 263; vuL 
bank of the Amu-daria. Gonf. Ba- xliL p. 510. 
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is about 20 li ia’ circuit, extended from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south. There are about ten saiighd- 
rdmas with about one thousand monks. The si 4 pas and 
the images of the honoured Buddha are noted for various 
spiritual manifestations. Going east we arrive at Oh’i- 
ngoh-yen-na. 

CHh-NGOH-YEK-NA [CHAGHAmiNjd^S 

This country extends about 400 li from east to west, 
and about 500 li from north to south. The capital is 
about 10 li in circuit. There are some five saiigMrdmas, 
which contain a few monks. Going east we reach Hwuh- 
lo-mo. 


HwCh-lo-mo [Gakma]. 


This country is some 100 ' 

Before entering on this excur- 
sus, it will be better to explain 
Hiuen Tsiang’s actual route. From 
a comparison of the text with the 
narrative of Hwui-lih, it will be 
seen that, after leaving the Iron 
gates, and entering TukhlLra, he 
proceeded across the Oxus to the 
country called Hwo. This almost 
certainly is represented by Kunduz, 
on the eastern bank of the Surkh-Hb. 
Here he met with the eldest son of 
the Khiln of the Turks. This prince 
had jnarried the sister of the king 
of Kao-chang, from whom Hiuen 
Tsiang had letters of recommenda- 
tion. After some delay the pilgrim 
proceeded, in company with some 
priests from Balkh, to that city 
(Po-ho). Here he remained exa- 
mining the sacred relics of his le- 
ligion for some days. Prom this he 
departs southwards along the Balkh 
river to Dara-gaz, and there enter- 
ing the mountains, he proceeds still 
southwards to Biliiiiydn. So that of 
all the countries named betwixt the 
Oxus and the Hindu Kush, Hiuen. 
Tsiang only himself visited Hwo 
(Kunduz), Po-ho (Balkh), Kie-chi 
(Gaz), and Pan-yen-na (B^miy^n). 
This is gathered not only from the 


i in extent from east to west, 

records found in Hwui-lih, but also 
from the use of the symbol king. 
The excursus begins from Termed, 
at which point he probably crossed 
the Oxus, and proceeds, as the text 
says, along the northern flow of the 
river. 

^ Ohaghanian, or Saghdni^n, pro- 
bably corresponds with Hissfir, on 
the Karateghin (or northern) branch 
of the Oxus, as the text says ; the 
town is in lat. 38® 29' N., long. 69® 
1 7' E. It included the valley of the 
Surkhan and Upper Kafirnahan. 
Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S., vol. vi. p. 96 ; 
Baber’s Mem.^ p. xxxv. ; Ouseley, 
Or. Geog.j p. 277 ; Edrisi, tom. i. p. 
480; "Wood’s Oxus., Yule’s int.^ p. 
Ixii ; Ocean Highways, 1876, p. 328, 
Prom the eastern direction 
given we should expect the river to 
bend eastwards ; we find it does so. 
There can be little question, there- 
fore, that Colonel Y ule is right in re- 
storing HwQ.h-lo-mo to Garma, the 
capital of Karateghin district, on 
the Surkh-ab or Yakhsh, Jour. R. 
As, Soc,, N.S., voL vi. p. 96 ; Jour. 
R. Qeog. Soc., vol. xli. pp. 338 
Wood’s Oxus, p. Ixx. j V. de St. 
Martin conjecturally identified it 
with Shadumfin Hiss4r. 
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and 300 li from north to south. The capital is about 10 li 
in. circuit. The king is a Turk of the Hi-su tribe. There 
are. two convents and about one hundred monks. Going 
east we arrive at the Su-rnan country. 

SU-MAN [SUMAN AND KuLAB]. 

This country extends 400 li or so from east to west, and 
100 li from north to south. The capital of the country is 
16 or 17 li in circuit; its king is a Hi-su Turk. There 
are two convents and a fe\v monks. On the soutli-w^est 
this country borders on the Oxus, and extends to the 
Kio-ho-yen-na country. 


KiO-HO-YEN-NA [KUBiDIAN]. 

From east to west it is 200 li or so in extent ; from north 
to south 300 li or so. The capital is 10 li or so in circuit. 
There are three convents and about one hundred iiioiikst 
Still eastward is the country of Hu- s ha. 


Hu-sha [Wakhsh], 

This country is about 3cx> li from east to west, ami 
500 li or so from north to south. Tiie capital is 16 or 
17 li in circuit. Going eastwards \ve arrive at Kho- 


to-lo. 

Kho-to-lo 

This kingdom is 1000 li 

^ This expression “going east” 
need not imply that the country in- 
dicated lies to the eastward of the 
last named, but that it is eastward 
of the line of advance, which would 
in this case be the northern branch 
of the Oxus. Hence this country of 
Sum.in, which has been identified 
with the Shuman of the Arab geo- 
graphers (Edrisi, tom. ii. p. 203 ; 
Abulfeda, Ghm’. et Mavar.^ p, 38 ; 
Ouseley, Or. Gcog,, p. 277), is said 
to have the Oxus on the south-west. 


[Khotl]. 

or so from east to west, and 

extending to KubMian (Kio-ho- 
yen-na), which* lies between the 
Kafirnahan and Wagesh rivers, — 
the town of Kubildum being in 
lat. 37° H., long. 68® 9'’ E., 57 

miles N.N.E. of Khulm. Jmr, Jt 
Geog. SoG.^ voL xlii. pp 456, 509 11. 

Hu-sha is no doubt Wakhsli, 
which lies to the north of Sliiiiiiiln 
and Khotlilu. Conf. Jaur, JL Geog* 
So€., vol. xi. p. 143. 

^ Kho-to-io is represented by 
Khotl or Khothln, the Kutl of 
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the same from north to south. The capital is 20 li or so 
in circuit. On the east it borders on the T’sung-ling 
iiiountains, and extends to the country of Kin -mi -to. 


Kiu-mi-to [Kumidha/^^ oe Daewaz and Eoshan]. 

This country extends 2000 li from east to west, and 
about 200 li from north to south. It is in the midst of 
thegreatT'suiig-ling mountains. The capital of the coun- 
try is about 20 li in circuit. On the south-west it borders 
on the riyer Oxus ; on the south it touches the country of 
Shi-ki-ni.^^ 

Passing the Oxus .on the south, we come to the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti,^^ the kingdom of Po-to- 


JEdrisi, and is described in the text 
as stretching eastward to the T’sung- 
ling mountains (Pamir), and bor- 
dered on the south by the valley of 
the Kdmedai, or plain of Kurgan- 
tub 4 and lower valley of the Yakhsh. 
It would thus correspond with the 
country to the north-east of KulUb. 
Conf. Deguignes, H. des Hum, tom. 
V. p. 28 ; Bretschneider, Med. Geog., 

р. 170 n. ; Ouseley, Orient. Geog., 
pp. 239, 276. 

Kiu-mi-to would correctly be 
restored to Kumidha, which natur- 
ally represents the country of the 
Kdmedai of Ptolemy {Geog., lib. vi. 

с. 12, 3, a 13, 2, 3; lib. vii. c. i, 42), 
through which the ancient caravans 
travelled eastward for silk. It corre- 
ponds with Darw§.z (the gate), or the 
valley of E^sht. See .four. It As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. vi. pp. 97, 98 ; Jour. 
Asiat., ser. vi. tom. v. p. 270; 
^Idrisi, tom. i. p. 483 ; Jour, As. S. 
^eng., vol. xvii pt. ii p. 15 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. xxxix, Ixxv, 248, 249; 
Jour. It Geog. Soc., vol. xli. p. 339 ; 
Proc. It. G. S, vol. i. (1S79) p. 65. 

The chief town of Darwjlz — 
still called Khum or Kala-i-khum 
— is on the Ab-i-Pi^inj or south 
branch of the Amu, which runs just 
within the south-west limit of the 


district. Proc. i 2 . Geog. Soc., vol. iv. 
( 1 882 ), pp. 4 1 2 ff. ; Jouj\ M. Geog. Soc., 
vol. xlii. pp. 458, 471, 49S. Eoshan 
lies to the south-east of Darw^z and 
between it and Shigniln, and on the 
northern branch of the river which 
joins the Panja near Bartang. 

^33 Shi-ki-ni has been identified 
wdth Shignd-n or Shakhndn by Cun- 
ningham and Yule. — J. R. As. Soc., 
N.S., vol. vi. pp. 97, 1 13 ; J. R. Geog. 
Soc., vol. xlii, p. 508 n. ; J. As. S. 
Beng., vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 56 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. 248, 249. Bdrisi has Sak- 
nia, tom. i. p. 483. 

That is, to the south of the 
Amu or Panja. The pilgrim having 
described the districts first in a 
northerly direction, then east of the 
main stream, now leaving the valley 
of the Shigndn, which runs along 
the northern side of the Panja, he 
recounts the names of districts to 
the south of that river. 

Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti was restored 
doubtfully to Tamasthiti by 
Julien. It is the Termistat of the 
Arab geographers, one stage from 
the famous stone bridge on the 
Waksh-ab or Surkh-^b, and one of 
the chief towns of Khutl. — Jour. R. 
Geog. Soc., vol. xlii. p. 508 n. Bee 
also Wood’s Oxus, pp. Ixxi, 260 j 
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chang-na,'2« the kingdom of: In-po-kin,^^ the kingdom of 
Kiu-lang-na/^ the kingdom of Hi-mo-to-lo,^® the king- 
dom of Po-li-ho the kingdom of Khi-li-seh-mo,^“ the 
kingdom of Ho-lo-hu,“^ the kingdom of 0-li-ni/® the 
kingdom of Mung-kin.^“ 

Going from the kingdom of Hwo (Kunduz) south-east. 


Istakhri, pp. 125, 126, and Gardi- 
ner’s ^Memoir’ in Jour. As,. See. 
Bengal^ vol. xxii. pp. 289, 291. 

Jnlien has made a mistake {Mem. 
t. ii p. 201) in giving the width of 
the valley at 400 or 500 ii 5 it should 
be 4 or 5 Ji, according to the India 
Office Library copy. It would 
thus be a valley some 3cx> miles 
long, and about a mile wide. On 
Captain Trotter’s map the long 
valley of Wakhiln extends through" 
more than two degrees of longitude, 
viz., from 72® to 74° 30' E. long. ; 
but following the winding of the 
river it might probably approach the 
length assigned by Hiueri Tsiang. 
See also Yule, u. s. pp. i 

Po-to-chang-na. This repre- 
sents Badaksh^n, celebrated for its 
ruby mines. For an interesting ac- 
count of this country, its inhabitants, 
and their character, see Wood’s OxuSf 
pp. 19 1 seq.; conf. Jour. JR. Geog. Sac., 
vol. xxxvL pp. 252, 260, 265, 278 ; 
vol. xxxvu. pp. 8, 10 ; voL xi. pp. 
34S» 393 ; vol. xlii. pp, 440 ffi; vol. 
xlvi, pp. 27S, 279. 

In-po-kin, probably Yamg^n, 
the old name of the valley of the 
KokchU, from Jerm upw^ards.— Yule, 

Kiu-lang-na represents Kurdn, 
a name applied to the upper part of 
the Kokch^ valley, about Lajward 
(Wood). Celebrated for mines of 
lapk-lazuU. — See Yule, u, s. 

Hi-mo-to-lo. This certainly 
would correspond with Himatala, 
the Chinese explanation being 
under the Snowy Mountains ” 
{Mmt -r tala). — Julian, ifem., tom. i. 
p. 178. Colonel Yule has identified 
it with Daraim, or, as it is other- 
wise given, Darah-i-aim. (See his 
remarks, Jour. Ji. As. Soc.^ N.S., vol, 
vi p. 108 ; Wood’s OmSj p. Ixxvii 


Po-li-ho must be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Varsakh river, a 
tribxitary of the Kokcha. Wood, la 
his map, has a district called Faro- 
khar or Farkhar, which may repre- 
sent Po-li-ho or Parika. 

Khi - li - seh - mo is no doubt 
Khrishma or Kishm, north of Fark- 
har, and thirty-two miles east of 
. Talik^n. Yule’s Marco Folo^ vol. i 
p. 163. 

Ho-lo-hu represents Efigli, an 
important fief in the north of Badak- 
shan between the iCokcha and the 
Oxus (Yule). 

0 -li-ni. This, as Colonel Yule 
says, “ is assuredly a district on both 
sides of the Oxus,” of which the 
chief place formerly bore the nauie of 
Ahreng ; the Hazrat Iintlm of Wood’s 
map, 26 miles north of Kunduz. 
Yule, u. s. p. 106 ; F. de la Croix, 
if. de TimurheCf t. i. pp. 172, 175 ; 
Institutes of Timw% p. 95. 

Mung-kin. Julien has by nns- 
take given the circuit of this district 
as 40cx> ii ( 3 /e'm., tom. ii. p. 
instead of 400 li. This has btx*n 
observed by Colonel Yule (p. 105, 
u. s.) It probably is represented by 
the district from Talikan and 
Khanabad, and the valley of the 
Furkhan, in the east of Kunduz or 
Kataghita. This TiUikan is the 
ThMkin of the Arab geographers, 
Marco Polo visited it. Oiiseky, 
Orient. Geog., pp. 223, 224, 230, 231* ; 
Baber’s Mm., pp. 38, 130; Yule’s 
Marco Fdo, yol. i. p. 160. Conf. 
Burnes, Trav. in Bdkimra, vol iii,, 
p. 8 ; Wood*s Oxus, pp. Ixxxi, 256 j 
Bretschneider, ifed Geog,, p. 195. 
There is a district called Munjanjn 
the south of Badakshiln, betw’een the 
sources of the Kokchil and Gogar- 
dasht. 
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we come' to tHe kingdom of Ohen-seh-to/^® the kingdom 
of 'An-ta 4 a-po (Andar^b), remarks concerning which 
may be found in the return records* 

Going south-west from the country of :Hwo, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Fo-kia-lang (BaghMn). 

Fo-KIA-LANa [BaGHLAN]. 

This country is 50 li or so from east to west, and 200 
li or so from north to south; the capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Going south, we come to the country of Hi- lu- 
sih-min-kien (Ilui-sainang§.n). 

• HI-LU-SIH-MIN-KIEN [EtJl-SAMANGiN],^^ 

This country is about 1000 li' in circuit, the capital 
about 14 or 15 li On the north-west it borders on the 
kingdom of Ho-lin (Khulm). 


Ho-lin [Khulm]. 

This country is 800 li or so in circuit, the capital is 
5 or 6 li in circumference ; there are about ten convents 
and 500 monks. Going west, we come to the country of 
Po-ho (Balkh). 

Po-Ho [Balkh]. 

This country is about 800 li from east to west, and 
400 li from north to south ; on the north it borders on 
the Oxus. The capital is about 20 li in circuit. It is 


Gten-seh-to, for Kwo-seh-to, 
ie., Khousta or Khost, located by 
Yule between T^lik^n and Indarab. 
A district now known as Khost is 
In Afghanistan, south of the Kur- 
ain valley. Jour. R. Qeoq. Soc.. vol. 

'XXxH.: p.' 31 IV 

146 ^ji.ta-la-po, le,, Andarab or 
Indarab. Lat. 35° 40' N. ; long. 
69® 27' E. 

In the valley of the southern 
Surkh-ab or Kunduz river, about 


34 miles south from iCunduz. Ouse- 
ley, Onent Geog., p. 223 ; Jour. R 
As. jSoc., IST.S., vol. vi. p. loi. 

In the upper valley of the 
Khulm river, including the towns of 
Rhl, Kuram, and Haibak, formerly 
called Samangan, and about 42 miles 
west from Baghljin. Moorcroft, 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 402 ; Sprenger, 
Post u. Reise Routen, p. 37 ; Burnes, 
Travels (ist ed.), voL i pp. 201- 
205. 
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called generallythe little E4jagrilia.^^^ This city, tlioiigh 
well thialy populated. The pro- 

ducts of the soil are extremely varied, and the flowers, 
both on the land and water, would be difficult to eniiine- 
rate. There are about loo convents and 3000 monks, who 
all study the religious teaching of the Little Vehicle. 

Outside the city, towards the south-west, there 
is a convent called Havasangh4r4ma, wliich was built 
by a former king of this country. The Masters (qf 
Buddhism), who dwell to the north of the great 
Snowy Mountains, and are authors of ^dstms, occupy 
this convent only, and continue their estimable labours 
in it. There is a figure of Buddha here, which is lustrous 
with {reflects the glmy of) noted gems, and the hall in which 
it stands is also adorned with precious substances of rare 
value. This is the reason why it has often been robbed by 
chieftains of neighbouring countries, covetous of gain. 

This convent also contains {fossmci) a statue of Pi- 


So I think it ought to be trans- 
lated. It is called the Little 
KJ.jagrfha’* in consequence of the 
numerous Buddhist sites in its 
neighbourhood, vying in that re- 
spect with the Magadha capital. 
This is plainly intimated in the JAfe 
of Hiuen Tsiang ( J ulien’s trans., p. 
64), where the IChan says that “ it 
is called the Little Rajagrlha; its 
sacred relics are exceedingly nume- 
rous ; ” the latter being the explana- 
tion of the former. On Balkh, see 
Bumes, Tmvds (ist ed.), vol. i. pp, 
237-240 \ Berrier, Caravan Jourik, 
pp. 2 o 5 , 207 ; Ik de Meynard, jLes 
Praiiim fPOr, t. iv. p. 48; J)icL 
Geo(/,-EisL de Fct^sc^ P* 571 5 Jour, 
R, Geog, Soc., vol. xlii. p. 510; Be 
Herbelot, BiH. Orient, p, 167 ; 
Hyde, Hist. RcL vet. Pers., p. 494 ; 
Yule’s TIfarco Polo, vol. i. p. 158 ; 
Catkag,ig, ijg ; Bretschneider, xMaL 
Geog., p, 196 j Chin Med. Trav., 
pp. 47, 1 1 7. 

Jnlicn gives south-east by 
mi.stake. 


This passage seems to require 
the use of a past tense, **this con- 
vent formerly (su) had ; ** and so 
JuHen renders it. But it ap|>ears 
to me improbable, if the statue of 
Vaisravana was in existence when 
the foray was made, **in recent 
times,” that it should have been 
lost or destroyed so soon afterwards. 
Moreover, the symlx>! su has some- 
times the sense of ** a pressent con- 
dition” (as, for example, in the 
Chung Yung, xiv. i, 2). Comidering 
the sentence which follows, where 
the interior of the Sanghilrlma is 
spoken of, I should prefer to think 
that su is a mistake for ts'ien ; they 
both have the meaning of ** before ” 
or “formerly,” but ts’wn, also haa 
the sense of “ in front of.” In this 
case the passage w’ould run : “ In 
front of the SaAghfirama there is a 
figure of VaMravana Ddva.” This 
1)6 va was the protector of the con- 
vent^ not so irtuch that he was 
Kubdra, the god of wealth, as that 
hC' was tlie guardian of the north 
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sha-men (Vailravai^a) D^va, by whose spiritual influence, 
in unexpected ways, there is protection afforded to the pre- 
cincts of the convent. Lately the son of the Kh4n Yeh-hu 
(or She-hu), belonging to the Turks, becoming rebellious, 
Yeh-hu KlAii broke up his camping ground, and inarched 
at the head of his horde to make a foray against this 
convent, desiring to obtain the jewels and precious things 
with which it was enriched.^^^ Having encamped his army 
ill the open ground, not far from the convent/ in the night 
he had a dream. He saw Vailravana Deva, who addressed 
him thus : What power do you possess that you dare (to 
intend) to overthrow this convent?” and then hurling his 
lance, he transfixed him with it. The Khfin, affrighted, 
awoke, and his heart penetrated with sorrow, he told his 
dream to his followers, and then, to atone somewhat for his 
fault, he hastened to the convent to ask permission to con- 
fess his crime to the priests; but before he received an 
answer he died. 

Within the convent, in the southern hall of Buddha, there 
is the washing-basin which Buddha used. It contains about 
a peck,^^ and is of various colours, which dazzle the eyes. 
It is difficult to name the gold and stone of which it is 
inade.^^ Again, there is a tooth of Buddha about an inch 
long, and about eight or nine tenths of an inch in breadth. 
Its colour is yellowish white; it is pure and shining. 
Again, there is the sweeping brush of Buddha, made of the 


Tills was perhaps the most northern 
Buddhist establishment in existence ; 
at any rate, it was built for the con- 
venience of northern priests. 

This sentence may otherwise 
be rendered : “ Lately the son of the 
Turk Yeh-hu-khin, whose name was 
Sse-yeh-hU"khi.n, breaking up his 
camping ground,” &c. Yeh-hu is 
the Kh^n that Hiuen Tsiang met on 
the rich hunting grounds of the 
Chu’i river ( Vie de Miouen Thsang^ 
p. 55). If the name of his son was 
Sse-yeh-hu, then doubtless it is he 
who purposed to sack the Sahgh- 
&rama. But if $S€ has the sense of 


“rebelling,” then it would be Yeh- 
hu-khdn himself who is referred to. 
I am inclined to think it must have 
been the son, whose name was Sse ; 
but the repetition of the name Yeh- 
hu-kh&n is perplexing. The symbols 
po-h correspond with the Turkish 
work hidahf camping ground or can- 
tonment, 

^ Teou, a dry measure of ten 
pints. 

This may mean— the golden- 
like stone of which it is made has a 
difficult name, or the metal (gold) 
and atone are difficult to xmme. 
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plant '*Ka«slie” (MM). - It is about two feet long and 
about seven iiiclies round. Its handle is onmineiited 
with various gems. ' These three .relics are presented with 
offerings on each of. the six fast-days by the assembly of 
lay and cleriC' believers. Those, who liave tlie greatest 
faith in worship see .the objects emitting a radiance of 
glory. 

To the north of the convent is a si 4 pa, in height about 
200 feet, which is covered with a plaster hard as the 
diamond, and ornamented with a variety of precious S!il>- 
stances. It encloses a sacred relic ($he 4 i), and at times 
this also reflects a divine splendour. 

To the soijth-west of the convent there is a FfMm, 
Many years have elapsed since its foundation was laid It 
is the resort (of people) from distant quarters. There are 
also a large number of men of conspicuous talent As it 
would be difficult for the several possessors of the four diffe- 
rent degrees (fruits) of holiness to explain accurately their 
condition of saintship, therefore the Arhats (Lo-han), when 
about to die, exhibit their spiritual capabilities (mdramhm 
powers), and those who witness such an exhibition found 
st 4 pas in honour of the deceased saints. Tliese are closcfly 
crowded together here, to the number of several hundreds. 
Besides these there are some thousand others, who, 
although they had reached the fruit of holiness (i.e., 
ship), yet having exhibited no spiritual changes at the 
end of life, have no memorial erected to them. 

At present the number of priests is about lOO ; so irre- 
gular are they morning and night in their duties, that it 
is hard to tell saints from sinners.^ 

To the north-west of the capital about 50 I i or so we 
arrive at the town of Ti-wei; 40 li to the north of tliis 

It may be “hard as the dia- idle,” is for mi, which would qualify 
mond/' or ^‘shining like the dia- hai in the sense of ** absence of idle- 
snond.” , , . '■ ' ness.” The passage woald then 

There is evidently a false read- read : « Morning and night there is 
ing here. I think the character j?, an absence of idleness, lint it is-diffi- 
which, in connection with the follow- cult to conjecture who are saints and 
ing character, hai, means “ remiss and who not.” 
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town is tlie town of Po-li. In each of these towns there is 
a $t 4 pa about three chang (30 feet) in height. In old days, 
when Buddha first attained enlightenment after advancing 
to the tree of knowledge, he went to the garden of 
deer ; ^ at this time two householders meeting Mm, and 
beholding the brilliant appearance of his person, offered 
him from their store of provisions for their journey some 
cakes and honey. The lord of the world, for their sakes, 
preached concerning the happiness of men and Ddvas, and 
delivered to them, his very first disciples,^®® the five rules 
of moral conduct and the ten good qualities {shen, virtuous 
rules).^®^ When they bad heard the sermon, they humbly 
asked for some object to worship (offer g^i). On this 
Tath&,gata delivered to them some of his hair and nail- 
cuttings. Taking these, the merchants were about to 
return to their own country, when they asked of . Bud- 
dha the right way of venerating these relics. Tath^ata 
forthwith spreading out his Sanghdti on the ground as a 
square napkin, next laid down his Uitardsanga and then 
his Saiihahshikd ; again over these he placed as a cover 
his begging -pot, on which he erected his mendicant’s 
staff,^®*^ Thus he placed them in order, making thereby 

This passage might perhaps i. p. 108; Beal, Rom. Legend^ p, 
also be rendered after gazing with 236. The incident is also found 
delight on the Bodhi tree.’" 'Fhesym- amongst the AmardvM sculptures 
bol iSm has such a meaning, and it {Tree and Serp, Worshipi pi. Iviii, 
would be in strict agreement with fig. i, middle disc), 
the legend. • • ^^■^ TheirowneountrjwasSuvarna- 

That is, the garden at Ban 4 ras. bhfimi or Burma. 

159 ipyiro merchant - lords {chang- This translation differs from 

cM). . that of M. Julien. I take the con- 

180 very first to hear the struction thus : Ha “ tak- 

five,” &c. ing his sarigh^ti ; ” fanr/ thee po, “ as 

That is, the five and the a square napkin ” (ie., folding it 
ten S'ilds. See Childers, PaZf into this shape); 7 wa, he placed it 

sub silam. 'ilie story of the two underneath.” The rest of the sen- 
merchants alluded to in the text is tence, then, will follow as I have 
one well known in the Buddhist translated it. The monument erected 
legend. It will be found in Spence as a shrine for the relics given on 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism (2d this occasion is said to be the far- 
ed.) pp. 186, 187, and note; also in famed Shwh-dagun at Bangun. — 
the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, p. 167 ; As. RcsearcheSj voi. xvi., quoted by 
Bigandet, h&jend of Oaudama, vol. Spence Hardy, M. B.f p. 187 n. 
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{the fignn of) 0. stl^pa. The two men taking the order, each 
went to his own town, and then, according to the model 
which the holy one had prescribed, they prepared to build 
a monument, and thus was the very first St’ilpa of the 
Buddhist religion erected. 

Some 70 li to the west of this town is &St 4 ,pa about two 
miang {20 feet) in height. This was erected in the time of 
Kafiyapa Buddha. Leaving the capital and going south- 
west, entering the declivities of tlie Snowy Mountains, 
there is the country of Jui-mo-to [Jumadh ?]. 

Jb’i-Mo-ro [Jumadha?].^®* 

This country is 50 or 60 li from east to west, and rooli 
or so from north to south. The capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Towards the south-west is the country of Hu- 
shi-kien (Jfizgan). . xu 


Hu-shi-kien [JtrZGlNAj. 

Jhis countij is about scx) li from east to west, and 
about row h from north to south. The capital is 20 li in 
circuit. It has many mountains and river-course.s. It 
produces excellent (shen) horses. To the north-west is 
■La-la-kien, 

Ta-la-kien [TIlikIn].!®* 

This country is 500 li or so from east to west, and 

.a r“o ‘"If “ « «l»»t 

cncuit. On the west it touches the boundaries of 

ofXh 

of Po-ho (Balkh), we arrive at Kie-chi. 

® Here the true Itinerary is re* 
Slimed Hiuen Tsiang mw Imvm 

Badh, .and tratels' south' ' about 

twenty mles to Oaz or Barah-Gm' 
■This valiey will be found' in Ifcc- ■ 
artnej*s map to Blphlnsfcney in ■the" 
map to Berriera a^lxwl '■'■.''■' 

one march '.so^uth; 'Of ■"■Baifcii-. about " ■ 
half-waj . between ■■tliat.,.,t0wn''.;Aiid^ 


. -t. near Sir-1 -pul seems 

indicated — ^Yule, u, 5-^ p. loi. 

. On the borders of Khorasan, 
m the valley of the Murghab.-- 
Ousdey OrkM. Oeog., pp. ,75, 220; 
^risi, tom. 1. pp. 46S, 478 . 
na, ser. vi., tom. xiii. pp, 17 c- 170, 
Ihere is a Titiikan also in liadak- 
slian. See n. 145 mite. 
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Kie-ohi [Gachi ok Gaz]. 

This country from east to west is 500 li or so, from 
west to south 300 li The capital is 4 or 5 li in cir- 
cuit. The soil is stony, the country a succession of hills. 
There are hut few flowers or fruits, but plenty of beans 
and corn. Tlie climate is wintry ; the manner of the 
people hard and forbidding. There are some ten convents 
or so, and about 200^®^ priests. They all belong to the 
school of the SarvS.stivddas, which is a branch of the 
Little Vehicle. 

On the south-east we enter the great Snowy Mountains. 
These mountains are high and the valleys deep ; the 
precipices and hollows {crevasses) are very dangerous. The 
wind and snow keep on without intermission ; the ice 
remains through the full summer; the snow-drifts fall 
into the valleys and block the roads. The mountain spirits 
and demons {demon sj^rites) send, in their rage, all sorts of 
calamities ; robbers crossing the path of travellers kill 
tliern.^^ Going with difficulty 600 li or so, we leave the 
country of TukhS^ra, and arrive at the kingdom of Tan- 
yen-na (Bamij 4 n). 


Fak-yen-na [BamiyIn].^®® 

This kingdom is about 2000 li from east to west, and 


300 li from north to south. 

Behas, Ihn Haiikal also states 
that the hili-oouiitry south of Balkh 
is caiied Ghaz (Ouseiey, Or. Geofj., 
pp. 243, 244, 270). Barah-Gaz is 
mentioned in Timur’s Institutes (p. 
59), and it was the scene of a rout 
of Humajuii’s little army by the 
Gzhelcs in 1549.— Erskine’s Baba* 
and Bumayun^ voL ii. pp. 373 > 376 ? 
Yule, Jour. R. As. iSoe,, N.S., voi, 
vi. p. 102 ; Jour. As. Boc. Bemjod, 
vol xxii. p. 164. 

Aly text gives 200 as the 
number of the priests ; but the 
error is in the printing : it ought to 
be 300, 

von I. 


It is situated in the midst 

This phrase, wei wUj may refer 
to the former statement, “that the 
robbers kiU the travellers ; ” in 
which case wei wu would mean, 
“ as a profession or business ; ” re- 
ferring perhaps to the existence of 
a dacoit system. 

i<i9 country of Bamiyan has 
been described by Burnes and other 
travellers. Wood, in his journe}’^ 
to the source of the Oxus, passed 
through it. It lies immediately to 
the north of the Hajiyak Pass. 
Wood’s Oziis (2d ed.), pp. 130, 131 ; 
Free. JR. Geog. Boc.^ vol. i. {1S79), 
pp. 244 ff,; Baber’s Memoirs, p. 139. 

D 
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,of' the, Snowy Mountains. .The people iiiliahit towns 
.either in the mountains or the valleys, according to 
■eircnmstancesd'^^ The capital leans ^ on a steep I till, 
.'bordering .on a valley 6 or 7 li. in lengthd^^ On tlie 
north it is backed by high precipices. It (the count f;/) 
proditces spring- wheat and few flowers or fruits. It 
is suitable for cattle, and affords pasture for many sheep 
and horses. The climate is wintry, and the maimers of 
the people hard and uncultivated. .The clothes are chiefly 
made of skin and wool, which are the most suitable for the 
, country. The literature, customary rules, and money used 
in. commerce are the same as those of the Tukhira country. 
Their language is a little different, but in point of per- 
sonal appearance they closely resemble each other. These 
people are remarkable, among all their neighbours, foi* a 
love of religion (a of pure faith) ; from the highest 
form of worship to the three jewels/^^ down to the worship 
of the hundred (i.e., different) spirits, there is not the least 
absence (decrease) of earnestness and the utmost devotirm 
of heart. The merchants, in arranging their prices m 
they come and go, fall in with the signs afforded by the 
spirits. If good, they act accordingly; if evil, they seek 
to propitiate the powers. There are ten convents and 
about 1000 priests. They belong to the Yelncle, 

and the school of the Lokottaravfidins (Sliwo-elfiih- 
shi-pii). 

To the north-east of the royal city there is a mountain, on 
the declivity of which is placed a stone figure of Buddha, 

Grote {Uhl Greece, vol. xii. p. 271 n.) ipjjg suhmai is “ late wheat ; 

supposes that Alexau^ler crossed into wheat sown in the spring. 

Baktria by Bilmiyan : see Arrian, Buddh.a, Bharma. and Satigha. 

Anab., lib. hi. c. 29, i ; Strabo, Geoff., This sentence might be ren- 

lib. XV. c. 2, II; Wilson, Ariaua dered better thus : The merchant-!; 
pp. 179 f. ; also note 175 i«/. conjecture in coming and going 
Or, “according to the resources whether the gods and s|(frits {or 
or strength of the place.” the heavenly spirits) .-dford, propi- 

Such it appears is the mean- tious omens ; if the indication are 
ing. The town rests on, or is sup- calamitous, they offer up their 
,ported by, a precipitous cliff, and prayers (seek religious merit)/" 
borders on a valley 6 or 7 li in len^h. 
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erect, in height 140 or 1 50 feet.^^^ Its golden hues sparkle 
on every side, and its precious ornaments dazzle the eyes 
by their brightness. 

To the east of this spot there is a convent, which was 
built by a former king of the country. To the east of the 
convent there is a standing figure of Si,kya Buddha, made 
of metallic stone {Uo%t-sMh in height 100 feet. It has 
been cast in different parts and joined together, and thus 
placed in a completed form as it stands. 

To the east of the city 12 or 13 li there is a convent, 
in which there is a figure of Buddha lying in a sleeping 
position, as when he attained JYirvdna The figure is in 
length about 1000 feet or so.^^'*' The king of this (eountry), 

These rock-hewn figures of Masson mentions five statues. See 
Buddha in B^miyiln have been Ritter, J>ie Stupa's oder die ArcJd- 
objects of curiosity down to the tehtonischen Denkrmle m, det' Indo- 
present day. They were seen dur- Bahtr. Konigstr. u. d. Colosse von 
ing the campaign in Afghanistan Bamh/an, pp. 24! ; Hyde, Hist. Relig. 
in 1843, and doubtless remain to vet. Po^s.f p. 132 ; Burnes, Travels, 
the present day. The most recent vol. i. pp. 182-188, and J. A, S. Ben., 
notice of them is in General Kaye’s vol. ii. pp. 561 f. ; Masson, vol. 
paper, Broe. It Geog. Soc.^ vol. i. v. pp. 707 f. ; Wood’s Oxus^ pp. 
(1879), pp. 24S, 249, He says ; “ On Ixvii, 125 f. ; Asiat. Re^.^ vol. vi. pp. 
the opposite side of the valley from 462-472, 495, 523-52S; Bret- 

the great (standing) image, about a schneider, Geog., pp. 58, 193 ; 

mile to the west, a stony gully leads Gladwin, Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p- 
into the hills. A short way up this 208, vol. iii. pp. 168, 169. 
there Is a nearly insulated rock, on This teou-sMJi is described 

the flat summit of which there is in by Medhurst {sub voc.) as “a kind of 
relief a recumbent figure, bearing a stone resembling metal. The Chi- 
rude resemblance to a huge lizard,” nese call it the finest kind of native 
which figure the people now caU copper. It is found in the Po-sze 
AzhdahS., or the dragon slain by a country (Persia) and resembles gold. 
Muhammadan pir (see also ik, -p. On the application of fire it assumes 
338). Hyde, quoting Mas^lik Ma- a red colour, and does not turn 
millik and the Farliang-i-JahdngiH black. When mercury falls to the 
of Ibn Fakred-dta Angju, says the ground this substance will attract 
two larger statues are 50 cubits high, it.” But from the statement that 
one called {red image) and each part of this figure was cast 

the other Khink-hut (grey image), separately, it is plain that it was 
and at some distance is a smaller made of metal, probably brass or 
one “in form© vetul©,” called bronze. Julien translates it by Zai- 
N€m\ The Atnd-AhbaTi says the ton, brass. 

larger of the two is 80 ells (cubits ?) If this sleeping figure of Bud- 

aud the lesser 50 in height ; Bur- dha was lying within the building, 
nes’s estimate is I20 and 70 feet, it is unreasonable to suppose it could 
"Wilford gives a tolerably minute be 1000 feet in length. The sleeping 
accoijnt of Bamiyan and these figures, figures of Buddha at Moulmein, I 
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every time he assembles the great congregation of the 
Wu-che having sacrificed all liis possessions, 

from his wife and children down to his country’s treasures, 
gives ill addition his own body ; then his ministers and 
the lower order of officer>s prevail on the priests lo barter 
back these possessions ; and in these matters most of their 
time is taken 

To the south-west of the convent of the sleeping figure 
(of Buddha), going 2(X) li or so, passing the great Snowy 
Mountains on the east, there is a little watercourse {or 
mlley), which is moist with {the overflowings of) standing 
springs, bright as mirrors ; the herbage here is green and 
bright.^^ There is a sanghdrdma liere with a tooth 
of Buddha, also the tooth of a Pratyeka Buddha, 
who lived at the beginning of the Kalpa, which is in 
length about five inches, and in breadth somewhat less 
than four inches. Again, there is the tooth of a golden- 
wheel king,^®‘^ in length three inches, and in surface 
tw^o inches. There is also the iron begging-dish of Hana- 
kavfisad^ a great Arhat, which is capable of holding eight 
or nine siting {j)ints). These three sacred objects, be- 


am told by a friend who visited the 
caves there and measured the figures, 
were 6o yards in length. The figures 
of Buddha entering Nirvdna in the 
Sinhalese temples are often very 
large. One in Cave xxvi. at Ajaugi 
is fully 23 feet in length. See Fer- 
gusson and Burgess, Cate Teniplea, p. 
344 ; and note 175 surra. The text 
of Hiuen Tsiang is probably corrupt 
in this passage, 

378 MChslm Mahd'paHsliad a 
meeting, as it seems, held every five 
years for the benefit of the priests 
(Buddhist community). On these 
occasions there were recitations of 
the law, and offerings were made to 
the priesthood. These assemblies 
were generally made on some favou- 
rite mountain. It was also called 
Panchavarsliihd parislutd. See A 5 - 
st^*act of Four Lectures, p. 1 70 ; and 
note 66 surra. 


In such matters as these there 
is most concern shown. 
m rs^ujif/, a light gi-een. 

A Fratyeka Buddha is one 
who has attained enlightenment, 
that is, become a Buddha, but for 
himself alone. 

That is, a monarch of the four 
dvtrus or s;^uvarnachalTaraHin, 

Sanakav^sa, or Silnavasifca, ac- 
cording to some Northern accounts, 
was the fourth patriarch or president 
of the Buddhist community {Fo-giio- 
hing-tmn'Jdwj, xlv.) Other authori- 
ties speak of him as the third patri- 
arch. See Eitel, Hamihmk, sub 
voc. ; Remusafc, Mil. Asmt, ti«n. i 
p. ri8; Neumann, Zeltmkr. f i. 
Kunde d. Mor;^., vol, iil p. 124; 
Edkins, Ckim. Muddkism, pp. 66-69 $ 
I^assen, Ind, AUerikum. (2d 
voL iL p. 1201. He lived icso yean 
after Buddha. 


fan^yen^na-^bamjyan: 
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queathed bj the holy personages referred to, are all con- 
tained in a yellow-golden sealed case. Again, there is here 
the Sanghdti Tohey in nine pieces of Sanakav^sa; the 
colour is a deep red (rose-red) ; it is made of the hnvk i^eel) 
of the She-no-kia plant.^^ Sanakav&sa was the disciple of 
Ananda.^®® In a former existence he had given the priests 
garments made of the kanaka plant (fibre), on the conclu- 
sion of the rainy season.^®^ By the force of this meritorious 
action during 500 successive births he wore only this (kind 
of) garment, and at his last birth he was born with it. As his 
body increased so his robe grew larger, until the time when 
he was converted by Ananda and left his home (ie., be- 
came an ascetic). Then his robe changed into a religious 
garment; ^®® and when he was fully ordained it again changed 
into a Smiglidti, composed of nine pieces. When he was 
about to arrive at Nirvdna he entered into the condition 
of Samddhi, bordering on complete extinction, and by the 
force of his vow in attaining wisdom Qie arrived at the 
knowledge)'^^^ that this garment would last till the 

bequeathed law (testament) of S4kya (was established), and 
after the destruction of this law then his garment also 
would perish. At the present time it is a little fading, for 
faith also is small at this time! 

Going eastward from this, we enter the defiles of the 
Snowy Mountains, cross over the black ridge (Siali Koh), 
and arrive at the country of Kia-pi-shi* 

^ J.e., composed of nine parts txdia, pp. 46, 47), in A.B. 124; conf. 
sewn together. Biihler, vol, vii. p. 150* 

^ The plant, a kind of “At the conclusion of the re- 

hemp called the Bengal .%«. tirement during the rainy season.’^ 

The ordinary succession of the It was customary for the priests to 
patriarchs is, after Buddha, (i)K4.4- retire into a fixed residence during 
yapa, (2) Ananda, (3) Madhyltntika, the three months of the rainy season. 
{4) Sanakavasa. The last named is When the retirement broke up {kiai 
sometimes identified with Yasa, the rigan kujih) robes and other presents 
son of Kami, who was one of the were given to the priests, 
chief leaders in the second council ^ I.e., a vestment worn by the 
soo years after Buddha. He may religious, 

be the same as Sonaka in the Sou- ^ Or “ he secured the privilege, 
them records, who died, according by the earnestness of his vow, that 
to Ehys Davids {Numumata Orkn- his robe,” &c. 
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Kia-pi-shi [KapiIa]. 

This country is 4000 li or so in circuit. On the north 
it abuts outlie Snowy Moimtains, and on three sitles it 
borders on the '' black ridge” (the Ilimlu ICush). Thfi 
capital of the country is 10 li or so incircuit. It- proi!ii(*es 
.cereals of all "sorts, -and many kinds of fruit-trees. Tim 
shen horses are bred here, and there is also the 
{scented root) called Yu-ldn}^'^ Here also are huiiiil 
objects of merchandise from all parts.. The cliniaie is euld 
and windy. The people are cruel and fierce ; their langiucio 
is coarse 'and rude; their marriage rites a mere 
.mingling, of tlie sexes. Their literature is like tliat of ilie 
Tukh^ra country, but the customs, ■ common language, 
and rules of behaviour are somewhat clifiereiir. Fur 
clothing they use hair garments (^ivool) ; their garments 
are trimmed with fur. In commerce they use gold andt 
silver coins, and also little copper coins, winch in ajijiuar- 
ance and stamp differ from those of other cuuiitrit\s. 
The king is a Kshattriya by caste. He is of a shrewtl 


Xapii^a is the KaTriaa (or Kc£“ 
rtaa) of Ptolemy (Geog., lib. vi. c. iS, 
4), and the Capissa of Pliny (i/. xV., 
lib. vi. c. 23, 25), the capital of a 
district called Capissene. It is per- 
haps also the Gaphusa of Solinus 
{Polyli.i c. 54). See Lassen’s dis- 
cussion, Ind. AUerthf vol iii. pp. 
1 35, 59 1 , 879-SS9. Ptolemy placed 
it 155 miles N. I5°E. from \ia^o 6 pa 
or Kabul, the Kfipai or Kavul of 
the BiindaJm ; but this distance is 
far too great. Julien supposes the 
district to have occupied the Panj- 
shir and Tagad valleys in the north 
border of Kohistdn, and that the 
capital may have been either in the 
valley of the Nijrad or of the Tagad. 
Conf. Baber’s Jfem., pp. 144!.; 
Masson, Narratwe of vol iii. 

p. 1 68 ; 'Wilson, A mna Ant., p. 117 ; 
P^nini has K^pist (iv. 2, 99). 

VurcuTm (Jul.) The Ourcutm be- 


longs to the natural order of 
craccm ; the different arc 

steinless plants with tuherou.H yuvU. 
The scentctl species referrcii ts> in 
the text is probably the Ctirfuma 
zedoaria, or bimd-leaved timnenc. 
The tubers are artunatic, ami when 
ground the powder is used not only 
as a stimulating condiment in curry 
powders, &c., but as a jierfunie. In 
Sanskrit it is called harkha, with 
forty-six synonyms. 

ia2 original, kwdkeu m « yang, 
has, I suspect, the ineannig of 
“ stamp and inscription ; ” literally 
it would mean the pattern or fashion 
{mu yang) of the compass and square 
{Insei hm), or the circular aiui square 
part are Afferent, &c, But the ex- 
pression may also slmpiy mean, 
**the size and form,” It possildy 
refers to the copper coins of Kanislik* 
or Kan^rki. 
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character {nattm)}^^ and being brave and determined, be 
has brought into subjection the neighbouring countries, 
some ten of which he rules. He cherishes his people 
with affection, and reverences much the three precious 
objects of worship. Every year^®^ he makes a silver 
figure of Buddha eighteen feet high, and at the same time 
he convokes an assembly called the MSksha MaMpaHshad 
when he gives alms to the poor and wretched, and relieves 
the bereaved {widows and lereamd). 

There are about lOO convents in this country and 
some 6000 priests. They mostly study the rules of the 
Great Vehicle. The stHpas Bxid saiighdrdmas of an 
imposing height, and are built on high level spots, from 
which they may be seen on every side, shining in their 
grandeur {piiTUy)P^ There are some ten temples of the 
DSvas, and 1000 or so of heretics {different ways of 
religion) ; there are naked ascetics, and others who cover 
themselves with ashes, and some who make chaplets of 
bones, which they wear as crowns on their heads.^^^ 

To the east of the capital 3 or 4 li, at the foot of a 

This passage may also be ren- twre, a paper read by W. Simpson 
dered : He is distinguished for before the Itoyal Institute of British 
wisdom and tact; he is by nature Architects, I2th January 1880), 
brave and determined,*’ &c. Hwui- We may gather from the connection 
lih uses the expression mhig liohf of stUpa £i,nd sangMrdma in the 
instead of chi lluk; evidently allud- text, that Hiuen Tsiang alludes to 
iiig to his tact or shrewdness, by the with its wAdra. 
which he had brought the neigh- The three sects here eniime- 

bouring countries into his power, rated are known as (i) the Nir- 
“ The hundred families.” granthas or Bigambara Jainas ; (2) 

The expression mi certainly Pdsupataa ; and (3) Kap^ladh^rinas. 
means a year” or “yearly;** but There is some difficulty in 

it may also have the sense of “peri- fixing the name and site of the 
odicaily. ” This would suit the con- capital of Kapi 4 a. General Oun- 
text perhaps better, as the “great ningham identifies it with Opi^n 
assemblies” were usiially convoked (J«c. Geog. of India, p. 19). His 
“ every five years.’* opinion is based on a statement I 

It seems that the passage re- have not been able to verify, viz,, 
quires some such rendering as this, that on leaving Bamiyan, Hiuen 
The symbol ckliang indicates “ a Tsiang travelled 600 li in an easterly 
high level spot, from which there is direction over “ snowy mountains 
a good prospect ” (Medhurst). Mr. and black hills ’* to the capital of 
Simpson’s account of the stHpas in Kia-pi-shi. I can find no distance 
the Jellalabiid valley w’-ould favour given either in the Si-yu-hi or by 
this translation {Buddhist ArcUtec- Hwui-lib. Brom B^miy^n south- 
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mountain in the north, is a great mnghdrdma with 300 
or so priests in it. These belong to the Little Vehicle 
and adopt its teaching.^ 

According to tradition, Kanishka Rdja of Gand- 
hlira®® in old days having subdued all the neighbouring 
provinces and brought into obedience people of distant 
countries, he governed by his army a wide territory, even 


to the east of the T’sung 

east to the humid vallej ” is 200 
IL After this the account simply 
says : “ Going in an easterly direc- 
tion, &c., we come to Kia-pi-shi.” 
Nor can I find any corroboration of 
the statement that “ on leaving the 
lyipital of Kapisene, Hiuen Tsiang 
was accompanied by the king as far 
as the town of Kiu-lu-sa-pang, a 
distance of one yojana to the north- 
east” {op. €it.i p. 20). Hwui-lih 
indeed states (i. 266) that the king 
of Kapi^a accompanied the pilgrim 
6 li from the frontiers of his kingdom; 
but that gives us no cine to the 
name or site of the capital. V. St. 
Martin makes Opisln the capital of 
Fo-li-shi-sa-t*ang-na (Mm.f tom. ii. 
p. 190). Hiuen Tsiang does not 
give the name of the chief city, but 
he places it 600 H to the west of 
Lan-po (Lamgh^n), which again is 
100 li to the north-west of Na-kie- 
lo-ho (Nagarahara). Supposing the 
Slue of Nagarahdra to be at the 
point of junction of the Kabul river 
with the Surkhar or Surkh-rud, we 
should have to place the capital of 
Kapisa on the declivity of the 
Hindu Kush, not far from the little 
town of Ghorband, or perhaps near' 
Kushdn, 10 miles west of Opian. 

^ I find in Julien’s translation 
that this sanghdrdma was called 
Jin-kia-lan (the humane sahghd- 
rdma, or, of “ the man ”). It is 
wanting in my text. India Office, 
No. 1503. 

Kanishka-rdja, of Gandhdra. 
He is often called in Chinese Bud- 
dhist books “ the Chandan Kanika” 
(see Fo-sho-kinff-fmn-kingf pages 
xxviii., xxix.) This may simply 


ling moiintaiiis. Then the 

mean Kanishka of Gaiidhara, the 
use of Ofmnikimi for lielng 

common. The mountains of Gan- 
dbara are often explainwl as the 
“ perfume moimtains,’" m tliough * 
from gandlia. But in an old Bud- 
dhist map in my possession the 
Gaadhara mountains are called the 
earth-holding {ti e/t/), a,s though tja^i 
were from an old roi>fc, m 
and dhrij to hold. Kanishka was 
king of the Yuei-chi, and the rise of 
his dynasty is placed by Chinese 
authors in the first ceutury B.c. t)n 
his coins he is styled in the comipt 
Greek legends Kar??/)?ct Kopaw, and 
in the Baktrian-l^ili JegeiidB and 
Manikyfila inscription he in called 
Kanishka the Kushana, or “ of the 
Gushana family/’ connecting him 
with the trii>e called by the Chinese 
Kwei-shwaiig, Korano and Kush- 
dna are only different forms of the 
same wor<l. Prinsep, Emntjs^ vol. i. 
pp. 145 f. ; Lassen, hid. A /I, vol. ii, 
pp. 806 f. ; &[ £m., vol xxxii 

pp. 1441 ; Arck Sur, B’l /ml Mtp., 
voL’ii, p. 50; Mum. CAroii., 
vol xiv. pp, 161 f. The date of 
Kanishka is yet undetermined. Ac- 
cording to Lassen (Ind. Ait.^ vol. li 
[2d ed.] pp, 766, 768), he lived te 
tween A.ix 10 and a.d. 40. The 
Northern Buddhists place him fas we 
shall see farther oiii 4CX> years after 
the Nm^mna. I^ut as Hiuen Tsiang 
places Asoka only 100 years after 
Buddha, the error appears to be 
in the date of the Kiri\hm,‘ and 
thus Kanishka was really about 
yearn after A 46 ka. Eecent writers 
argue that Kanishka lived in the 
latter part of the first century, and 
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tribes who occupy the territory to the west of the river, 
fearing the power of his arms, sent hostages to him. 
Kanishka-rfija having received the hostages, treated 
them with singular attention, and ordered for them 
separate establishments for the cold and hot weather; 
during the cold they resided in India and its different 
parts, in the summer they came back to Kapi^a, in 
the autumn and spring they remained in the kingdom 
of Gandh^ra; and so he founded saiighdramas for the 
hostages according to the three seasons. This convent 
(of which we are noio speaking) is the one they occupied 
during the summeiyand it was built for that purpose.^®^ 


that the Saka era (a.d. 78) originated 
with his reign. See Biihler, Ind, 
Ant.f yol. vi, pp. 149 ff. ; Yol. vii. 
pp. 14 1 if, *, Oldenberg, ik, vol. x. pp. 
2 13 if. ; Fergiisson, Jour. R. <S'oc., 
N.S., vol. xii. pp. 261 if.; Max Miil- 
ier, India, p. 293. R. Davids has 
come to the conclusion that the 
Nirvdi%a is within a few years of 
412 B,o. {N'limumata Oriental., part 
vi. p, 56). If this could be estab- 
lished, it would accord pretty well 
with the Northern legend referred 
to, and the date of Kanishka’s 
power might have been, as Las- 
sen supposes, between 10 a.d. and 
40 A.D 

The district to the west of the 
river, i.e., the Yellow River, were 
the people of the Tangut empire. 
(For an explanation of the word 
Tangut, and other particulars, see‘ 
Yule, Marco Polo, vol.i.p.209 ; Bret- 
bchneider, Jfed. Geog., p. 123). In 
my copy there is no mention made 
of “dependent princes’* (Julien in 
he.) I the expression is weijl 

which I take to be equivalent to 
“ the associated tribes.*’ The word 
fan is used for the Tibetans. 
This would explain Yule*s remark 
{op. cit., p. 209) that “the word 
Tanggod (Tangut) is properly a 
Mongol plural designating certain 
tribes of Tibetan blood.” 

In Hwui-lih’s account ( Vie de 
Hiouen Thsang, p. 72), we are told 


there was only one hostage, and he 
was a son of the Emperor of China. 
There is a curious story found 
among the sermons of Asvaghosha — 
who was contemporary with Kan- 
ishka — of a son of the Emperor of 
China coming to India to seek a 
cure for his blindness. He dwelt 
in a monastery in which there was 
a great preacher. On a certain oc- 
casion he preached so eloquently 
that the entire congregation was 
moved to tears. Some of these 
tears were applied to the eyes of 
the blind prince, and he recovered 
(Sermon 54). There was plainly an 
intercourse kept up between China, 
or the eastern frontiers of China, 
and North India from an early 
period, 

203 The name of this convent is 
given by Hwui-lih (K. it fob 10 a) 
as Sha-io-kia, which is restored by 
Julien (t. ii. p. 503) doubtfully to 
Sharaka. Dr. {Mmdbooh sub 
voc.) has followed him in this resto- 
ration, It seems to be referred to 
by I-Tsing in his account of the 
travels of Hwui-lun (Jour. R. As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 570). I am 
of opinion that Sha-io-kia ought to 
be restored to Serika, and that it 
was so called because it was built 
for the Chinese hostages or hostage. 
This name for China (Serika) indeed 
is not known in Chinese literature ; 
but it is plain that this establish* 
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Hence; the, pictures- of these hostages on the walls; tlieir 
feature,s,- and clothing, and ornaments are like the people 
of Eastern Hia (Ohina).^^^ .. Afterwards, when they were 
permitted to return to their own country, they were 
remembered , in their, old abode,-®^ and notwitlistandiiig 
the intervening mountains and rivers, they were without 
.cess.ation reverenced .with. offerings, so that down to the 
present time the . congregation of priests on each rainy 
season (freijMTiii this spot ) ; and on the brealdng up of 
the fast- they convene an assembly and pray ftii* the 


happiness of the hostages, — a 
To the south of the easteri 

iiieiife was not only very rich, but 
also provided with celebrated mural 
paintings. I have already called 
attention Jco., p. 136 n.), 

to the way in which artists from 
Baktria were employed to paint the 
Buddhist vihdras at an early date, 
but more particularly, as it would 
seem, during the time of Kanishka ; 
for Asvaghd.sha, w'ho relates the 
story referred to, was a follower of 
Kanishka. Nothing would be more 
natural than that an artist or artists 
from Baktria should speak of this 
vihara as the Serika vihara; the 
common term for China being 
Ztjplkij (BtoL, vi. 16, I, 3 , 4, 6, &c.; 
Pliny, JI. N., lib. vi. c. 20, 5). This 
conjecture is confirmed by the trans- 
latioii of the term Sha-lo*kia given 
by Hiuen Tsiang. It is not given 
indeed in my copy, but in the 
original used by M. JuHen the con- 
vent is called “the SangharUma of 
men” {jm-kia-lan). This is restored 
by Julien doubtfully to Narasangh- 
drjlma (p. 42). But this (mira) is 
an epithet of the king of China, 
according to Arabian travellers (vid. 
supra, p. 14, n. 41). It seems, there- 
fore, probable that this Sanghdrdma 
was originally called after the king’s 
son by the Baktrian term, Serika. 

The Eastern Hia people, ie., 
the Chinese, in distinction from the 
Western Hia, ie., the Tanguts, 


pious custom stili existing, 
i door of tlie ball of Buddim 

Bretschiieider, Noim, Jlcd. &c., 
p. 35, n. 81. 

So I understaiul the p;wsag'e. 
It is not tliat the hijstages reuk'm- 
bered their old abode, hut tiiut the 
memory of the ho^tages reuuuiiej 
with the priests of the Sha-lfj- 
Ida convent. Hence, after the 
summer rest wim over, the priests 
used to hold a special asseiubly in 
order to invoke a ble.ysing »»« tloiV 
memory. M. Julien has transliited 
it so in the Life of Hiouen Thsaiig, 
p. 72, but in this p*issage he has in* 
verted the sense. 

^ The rainy season (rnrska), m 
is well known, was observed by the 
Buddhists as a period of retreat, not 
in the sense of fasting, or, as it hm 
been translated, Lent, but for the 
purpose of shelter, and also, aa 
stated in the Vim^a, to avoid 
trampling down the young lierbage. 
After the three months* rest, of 
which there were two kinds, — viz.^ 
either the first three months, 
beginning at the aiipointed tir 
and continuing for three consc ;i- 
tive months, or else the 8ec.,iid 
three months, that is, when tiiro'’ igli 
inability to begin at the appo*!' ted 
time the retreat was entered ai a 
month later, and therefore kn : d a 
month later,-— the retreat was t fokeii 
up, and presents, &c., were n)*;.de to 
the congregation. 
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KM ^PKSBI-^KAPISA, 

beloiigiiig to this mihgMrdma there is a'fig'ure: of , the 
Great Spirit Kiiig;^''^ beneath' his right foot , they have 
hollowed the earth for concealing treasures therein. This 
is the treasury place of the hostages, therefore we find this 
inscription, ‘'When the sa'^^kdrdma decays let men take 
(of the trccmcre) and repair it/^ Not long ago there was a 
petty (frontier) king of a covetous mind and of a wicked 
and cruel disposition ; hearing of the quantity of jewels 
and precious substances concealed in this convent, he 
drove away the priests and began digging for them. The 
King of the Spirits had on his head the figure of a parrot, 
which now began to flap its wings and to utter screams. 
The earth shook and quaked, the king and his army were 
thrown down prostrate on the ground ; after a while, arising 
from the earth, he confessed his fault and returned. 

Above a mountain pass^^ to the north of this convent 
there are several stone chambers; it was in these the 
hostages practised religious meditation. In these recesses 
many and various gems (precious things) are concealed ; 
on the side there is an inscription that the Yakshas (Yo-cha) 
guard and defend the places (jgredncts). If any one wishes 
to enter and rob the treasures, the Yakshas by spiritual 


This great spirit-rdja is the 
same as Vaisravaiia, *‘the cele- 
brated ” (TreptKXvTos), He is called 
Mahak^a, ** the great black one ; ” 
in Japan he is still called Dai 
Gakf, “the great black,” and is 
generally figured as an old man of 
dwarfish size, with a sack on his 
back. I have often myself examined 
the figure on the hearths of the 
kitchens at Hakodate. He is in 
one sense the same as Knvera. 
For further remarks on this point 
see Academy, July 3, 1880; Indian 
Antiquary, voL ix. p. 203, 

^ The convent was three or four 
li to the east of the capital, and at 
the foot of a northern mountain, 
which mountain formed one side of 
a pass. In General Cunningham’s 
map referred to, there is such a nor- 


thern mountain detached from the 
Paghman range, and a pass between 
it and the main line of hills. Just 
beyond this pass we find Charikar, 
close to Opi^. If we may rely on 
these coincidences, the capital of 
Kapisa would be to the west of this 
pass about a mile, whilst Ch^rikar 
would derive its name from the Sha- 
lo-kia monastery. The text, it must 
be noticed, docs not require the 
mountain pass to be distinct from 
the northern mountain, at the base 
of which the convent was built, but 
it means that the chambers were 
excavated on the northern scarp of 
the pass. The context, moreover, 
requires this. For some interesting 
notices respecting the Buddhist 
caves of Afghanistan, see Jmr, Roy, 
As. H.S,, voL xlv, pp. 319 fif. 
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transformatioii appear in different forms, sometimes as lions, 
sometimes as snakes, and as savage beasts and poisonous 
reptiles ; under various appearances they exhibit their 
rage. So no one dares to attempt to take the treasures* 

At 2 or '3 li to the west of the stone chambers, above a 
great mountain pass,^ there is a figure of Kwan-tsz’- 
tsai B6dhisattva ;^^^ those who with sincere faith desire 
(vow or pray) to see him, to them the Bddhisattva appears 
coming forth from the image, his body of marvellous 
beauty, and lie gives rest and reassurance to the travellers. 

Thirty li or so to the south-east of the capital we arrive 
at the convent of KS-hiila (Ho-lo-hii-lo) ; by its side is a 
stttpa about lOO feet in height. On sacred days {fast days) 
this building reflects a brilliant light. Above the cupola, 
from between the interstices of the stone, there exudes a 
black scented oil, whilst in the quiet night may be heard 
the sounds of music. According to tradition, this st'idpa was 
formerly built by Mbula, a great minister of this country. 
Having completed this work of merit (religious icorJc), I to 
saw in a night-dream a man who said to him, “ This sktpa 
you have built has no sacred relic (she4i) in it as yet ; 
to-morrow, when they come to offer^. you must make your 
request to the king (for the offering hrougM). 


^ The meaning is, above a high 
mountain - side, i,e., as it seems, 
above a high peak, which would form 
the beginning of the pass •n the 
western side. 

Kwan-tsz’-tsai or Avalokites* 
vara, “the god that looks down.’* 
He is best known in Nepal as Pad- 
mapdni ; in Tibet he is called sPyan- 
ras-g2ig5-c?vang-phyug (pron. Cfaen- 
resi-vanchug) j in China, as Kwan- 
y in ; and in J apan as Kuan-n 5 n. I n 
Sanskrit he is also known as Karn- 
narnava, Abhayamdada (*‘the re- 
mover of fear”), Abhyutgataraja 
( “ the great august king ”), &c. See 
Bumouf, I-mt. d VEist. d, JBndd. InSL^ 
2d ed.), pp. 92, loi, 197-202, 557- 
559; loim.yp, 261 ff.,301, 352, 42S 


Tram, Moy. As. Soc,^ voL it. pp, 2'|3, 
239 » 247, 253; Jour. Moy. As. 

N.S.,^ voL ii. pp. 136 f., 411 If . ; 
Vassilief, Le Bomidh,^ pp, 125, 175, 
178, 1 86, 197 ; hid. Antifuar^^ vuL 
viii. pp. 249-253; Burgess, Ckw 
Temples, pp. 357, &c. ; .iwA Bur. 
RejmiSf IF. India^ voL iii, pp, 75, 
76 ; vol. V. pp. II, 14. He is gene- 
rally .described as “the god of 
mercy,” because he hears the cries 
of men. Probably a relic or revival 
of the old worship of hill-gods. 
■Hence his figure placed on this 
moimtam-top. 

Above “the covering shaped 
liked, a plitra,” ic., the cupola or 

dome. 
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Oil the morrow, eiiteriiig the royal court, he pressed his 
claim ({5r he advanced and requested), and said: '' Your 
unworthy , subject ventures to make a request/' The king 
replied : " And what does my lord require ? ” Answering, 
he said, " That your majesty would be pleased to favour 
me by conferring on me the first offering made this day.” 
The king replied : " I 'co.nsent/V 

Efihula on this went forth and stood at the palace gate. 
Looking at all who came tom^ards the spot, suddenly he 
beheld a man holding in. his hand a relic casket 
The great minister said, "What is your will? what have 
you to ofier ? ” He replied, " Some relics of Buddha.” The 
minister answered, "I will protect them for you. I will 
first go and tell the king.” EIhula, fearing lest the king 
on account of the great value of tiie relics should repent 
him of his former promise, went quickly to the BaiigMrdmct 
and iiiounted the stupa ; by the power of his great faith, 
the stone cupola opened itself, and then he placed the 
relics therein. This being done, he was quickly coming 
out when he caught the hem of his garment in the scone.^^^ 
The king sent to pursue him, but by the time the messen- 
gers arrived at the the stones had closed over him; 

and this is the reason why a Mack oily substance exudes 
from the crevices of the building. 

To the south of the city 40 li or so, we come to the 
town of Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse (SvStav&ras).^^^ In the case 

So it appears to me the passage 
should be translated, “the first 
offering.** Julien renders it as if 
there were only a single offering. 

213 That is, he caught his garment 
in the stone of the inner portion of 
the stUpa before he could escape to 
the exterior. The relic casket, as is 
well known, is placed in a chamber 
in the upper-middle part of the cu- 
pola or dome. 

This bearing is given in my 
text ; it seems to be wanting in J u- 
Hen*s. 

Julien restores this name to 


Sphitavaras doubtfully. V. de St. 
Martin (i/emofre, &c.,p. 300) suggests 
Svdtavaras. As this seems to be more 
in agreement with the Japanese 
equivalents in my text, I have 
adopted it. The situation or name 
of this city is unknown. General 
Cunningham suggests Saptavarsha 
or Sattavasa, and connects with this 
name, “the Thatagush of the in- 
scriptions of Darius, who are the 
Sattagudai of Herodotus’* [Anc, 
p, 26). If we suppose the Ohehel 
DukhtarAn peak to be the same 
as the mountain called 0-lu-no 
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of earthquakes,, and 'even when the tops of the^ iiioiiiitams 
fall, there is no commotion around this city. 

Thirty li or so to the south of the town of Si-po-to-fa-Ia- 
sse we come to a moimtam called ' 0-1 u-n o (Aniim) The 

crags and precipices of this mountain are of a vast height, 
its .caverns, and valleys are dark and deep. Each year tlie 
peak increases in height several hundred feet, until it ap- 
proaches the height of Mount Tsu-na-hi-lo (f^unagir) 
in the kingdom of Tsu-ku-cha (Tsaukhta);®® then when 
it thus faces it, suddenly it falls down again. I liav^e 
heard this story in neighbouring countries. When fn*st 
the heavenly spirit Sun a came from far to this moiiiitaiii 
desiring to rest, the spirit of the mountain, affrighted, shook 
the surrounding valleys. The heavenly spirit said, “ ]:hv 
cause you have no wish to entertain me, therefore this 
tumult and confusion; if you had but entertained me 
for a little while, I should have conferred on you great 
riches and treasure; but now I go to Tsu-kii-eha to the 
mountain Tsu-na-hi4o, and I will visit it every year. On 
these occasions, when the king and his ministers of£*r me 
their tribute, then you shall stand face to face witli iiie.” 
Therefore Mount '0-lu«no having increased to the height 
[aforesaid), suddenly falls down again at the top. 

About 200 li to the north-west of the royal city 
come to a great snowy mountain, on the summit; of wliich 

(about to be noticed), then measur- Aruna, ** the red,” The sjtbIk)! nm, 
ing north about six miles, we should however, is especially referred to in 
come to Begritm ; from this, eight a note m being equal in sound to 
miles north— according to our text ie., m. 

— would take us up the FanJsMr The symbols would 

river, and not to the capital. There give Sunahir. The Japanese pho- 
is no bearing given in the French netic equivalent for hi is given as ki 
translation, and it is possible that or gi, which (if correct) gives us 
the symbol for south in our text has Sunagir, JuliensuggestsKshunaliila. 
been interpolated. From Hiuen The kingdcuu uf Tsaukuta ap« 

Tsiang’s remark “that the city of pears, from the return journey' to i>e 
Svetavaras could not be destroyed,’’ the same as Sewistan. The hiL-h 
we may perhaps identify it with the mountain of Tukatu may perhaps’ 
Tetragonis of Pliny, Bid, Nat,, lib. represent the Tm-mi-kUo of tin* 
vi. c. 25. text. Xiassen, Ind, AiL, vol Hi. p. 

may be restored to ^4. 
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is a lake. Here whoever asks for rain or prays for fine 
weather, according to Ms request so he receives. 

Tradition says in old time there was an Arhat (Zo-han) 
belonging to Gandh^ra (Kien-t’o-lo) who constantly re- 
ceived the religious offerings of the HSga king of this lake. 
On the arrival of the time for the mid-day meal, by his 
spiritual power he rose with the mat on which he sat into 
the air, and went (to the place where the Ndga dwelt). His 
attendant, a ^rlman^ra {oiomce), secretly catching hold of the 
under part of the mat, when the time came for the Arhat to 
go, was transported in a moment with him (jJo the palace of 
the Ndga). On arriving at the palace, the H^ga saw the 
SrMiian^ra. The N%a-r&ja asking them to partake of bis 
hospitality, he provided the Arhat with “ immortal food,” 
but gave to the SrS/inan^ra food used by men. The Arhat 
having finished his meal, began then to preach for the good 
of the N&ga, wdiilst he desired the SrMnanera, as was his 
custom, to wash out his alms-howl. How the bowl hap- 
pened to have in it some fragments of (the heamnly) 
food. Startled at the fragrance of this food,^^^ forthwith 
there arose in him an evil determination (vow). Irritated 
with his master, and hating the H^ga, he uttered the 
prayer (row) that the force of all his religious merit might 
now be brought into operation with a view to deprive the 
of life, and, *^May I,” he said, “myself become a 
Mga-king” 

No sooner had the ^rS^manSra made this vow than the 
N%-a perceived his head to be in pain. 

The Arhat having finished his preaching concerning the 
duty of repentance, the NS,ga-ri,ja confessed his sins, con- 
demning himself. But the Sri,mai;i^ra still cherishing 
hatred in his heart, confessed not. And now having 
returned to the sarhglidr&ma, in very truth the prayer he 
had put up in consequence of the power of his religions 
merit was accomplished, and that very night he died and 

That is, startled to find from different from that which he had r^* 
the fragrance that this food was ceived. 
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became a Nlga-raja. Then filled with rage, lie entered 
the lake and killed tlie other Naga king, and took jios- 
session of his palace; moreover, he attached to himself 
the whole fraternity of his class all the ) to 

enable him to carry out his original purpose. Then 
fiercely raising the winds and tempests, he rooted up the 
trees and aimed at the destruction of the convent. 

At this time Kanishka-r4ja, surprised at the ravages, 
inq[uired of the Arhat as to the cause, on which he told 
the whole circumstance. The king therefore, for the .sake 
of the NS.ga,-^® founded a saiujhdrftma at the foot of the 
Snowy Mountains, and raised a std/pa about lOO feet in 
height. The Naga, cherishing his former hatred, raised 
the wind and rain. Tiie king persevering in his purpose 
of charity, the N4ga redoubled his fury {angr-y -puison.), 
and became exceedingly fierce. Six times he destroyed 
the smlgJidrdma and the stdpa, and on the seventh occa- 
sion Kanishka, confused by his failure, determined to fill 
the Naga’s lake and overthrow his palace. He came there- 
fore with his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Jlountains. 

Then the Nfiga-nlja, being terrified and shaken withajtpre- 
hension, changed himself into an aged Brahman, and Imw- 
ing down before the king’s elephant, Ise remonstrated with 
the king, and said, " Mahfiraja, because of your accumu- 
lated merit in former births, you have now been born a 
king of men, and you have no wish which is not gratilieu. 
Why then to-day are you seeking a quarrel with a Xaga ? 
N4gas are only brutish creatures. Nevertheless amoiurst 
lower creatures^^ the Nfiga possesses great power, which 
cannot be resisted. He rides on the clouds, drives the 
winds, passes through space, and glides over the waters ; 
no human power can conquer him.^ Why then is the 
king’s heart so angry ? You have now raised the army 

That is (as it seems), for the (Jdti). Tlie three evil ways are l.irth 
sake of the NSga who was dead. as a beast, as a prota, or a demon. 

“ Among the lower creatures be- Or, ‘‘it is no human power 

longmg to an evil class ; referring which restrains liiiiL*’ 
to the evil wa:ys or inodes of birth 
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of your country to fight with a single dragon ; if you con- 
quer, your renown will not spread very far;^^^ but if you 
are conquered, then you will suffer the humiliation of de- 
feat. Let me advise the king to withdraw his troops.” 

The king Kanishka hesitating to comply, the dragon 
returned to his lake. His voice, like the thunderclap, shook 
the earth, and the fierce winds tore up the trees, whilst 
stones and sand pelted down like rain ; the sombre clouds 
obscured the air, so that the army and the horses were filled 
with terror. The king then paid his adoration to the Three 
Precious ones, and sought their help, saying, My abound- 
ing merit during former births has brought about my state 
as king of men. By my power I have restrained the strong 
and conquered the world (Jambudvipd). But now {as it 
by the onslaught of a dragon-beast overcome, this, 
verily, is proof of my poor merit 1 Let the full power of 
all my merit now appear 1 ” 

Then from both his shoulders there arose a great flame 
and smoke.^^^ The dragon fled, the winds hushed, the 
mists were melted, and the clouds were scattered. Then 
the king commanded each man of his army to take a stone 
and thus to fill up the dragon lake. 

Again the dragon king changed himself into a Br&hman, 
and asked the king once more, I am the Mga king of 
yonder lake. Affrighted by your power, I tender my 
submission. Would that the king in pity might forgive 
my former faults ! The king indeed loves to defend and 
cherish all animated beings, why then alone against 
me is he incensed ? If the king kill me, then we both 
shall fall into an ‘evil way —the king, for killing ; I, for 
cherishing an angry mind. Deeds and their consequences 

Or, “an acknowledged - afar coins. We may compare with these 
renown ; ” or it may be, as in Julien’s flames the two ravens that sit on the 
translation, “ the renown of one who shoulders of Oi 5 inn, and also * ‘ the 
conquers the distant ; ” this, how- echo of heathen thought ” which 
ever, appears strained. makes the dove sit on Christ’s 

A great smoke - brightness, shoulder at his baptism (Grimm’s 
The flames on the shoulders are ob- Teutenic Mythologj/^ by Stallyhrass, 
servable on some of the Kanerki voi. i. p. 148). 
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will , be plamly mamfested whea'the good, and e:¥il are 
brought to, light" 

The king ..then agreed with the,N%a that if hereafter 
he, should. aga.iii be: rebellious there should be no forgive- 
ness. : The.Mga said, “ Because of my evil deeds I have 
, received a dragon form. The nature of Ifigas is fierce 
,and wicked, so that ,they are - unable to control themselves ; 
if by chance an angry heart , rises in me, it will be from 
forg.etfuliie.ss of our present compact. The king may now 
build the m^ghdrama once more ; I will not venture to 
destroy it again. Each day let the king send a man to 
observe the mountain top ; if it is black "with clouds, then 
let him sound the ghanfd (drum or cymbal) loudly ; when 
I hear the sound of it, my evil purpose will subside." 

Forthwith the king renewed his work in raising the 
sanghdrdma and stiipa. People look out for the clouds 
and mists on the mountain top down to the present day. 
Tradition says that in this sMpa there is a considerable 
quantity (a pint, or shing) of relics of Tathitgata, con- 
sisting of his bones and flesh, and that wonderful miracles 
are wrought thereby, which it would be difficult to name 
separately. At one time, from within the shtjM there 
arose suddenly a smoke, which was quickly foliowcii by a 
fierce flame of fire. On this occasion the people said the 
$t4pa was consumed. They gazed for a long time till the 
fire was expended and the smoke disappeared, when they 
beheld a ^arira like a white pearl gem,‘^^ whicli moved 
with a circular motion round the surmounting pole of the 
st4pa ; it then separated itself and ascended up on high 
to the region of the clouds, and after scintillating there 
awhile, again descended with a circular motion.^^ 

^ The words rendered “reUcs,” these two words that occurs in the 
&c., are in the original “ bone and text, connected with chu^ a pearl. I 
flesh that is, and have therefore translated 

flesh remains,” or body-relics. pearl-geim 

The symbol for ** gem ” is of 'J'his account probably refers to 

uncertain meaning. There is a pre- some electrical phenomenon. Tiie 
cions gem from the Lu country surmounting pole of the 
called yu^an. It is the latter of provided with metal rings or discs, 
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To the north-west of the capital there is a large river 
on the southern bank of which, in a convent of an old 
king, there is a milk-tooth of ^§.kya BSdhisattva; it is 
about an inch in length. 

To the south-east of this convent there is another, 
which is also called the convent of the old king; in this 
is a piece of the skull-bone of Tath^gata; the surface of 
it is about an inch in breadth, its colour a yellowish 
white ; the little hair orifices are plainly seen. There is, 
moreover, a hair-top of Tath%ata of a dark auburn 
colour ; the hair turns to the right ; drawing it out, it is 
about a foot long; when folded up it is only about half 
an inch. These three objects are reverenced with offer- 
ings by the king and the great ministers on each of the 
six fast (A0Z3/) days. 

To the south-west of the convent of the skull-bone is 
the convent of the wife of the old king, in which there is 
a gilded stilpa {copper gilt), about 100 feet in height. 
Tradition says in this stHtpa is about a pint of the relics 
of Buddha. On the fifteenth day of each month, in the 
evening, it reflects a circular halo of glory which lights 
up the dew-dish.^^ Thus it shines till the morning, when 
it gradually disappears and enters the stH'pa. 

To the south-west of the town is Mount Pi-lo-sa-lo 
(Pllusllra) ; the mountain spirit takes the form of an 
elephant, hence the name. In old days, when Tath&gata 
was alive, the spirit, called Pilus§,ra is,, 

elephant-fixed), asked the Lord of the World and 1200 
Arhats (to partake of his hospitality). On the mountain 
crag is a great solid rock; here it was Tathfigata received 
the offerings of the spirit. Afterwards A^6ka-r^ja erected 

and was capped generally with a ing the vaUey ; the southern bank, 
metal ‘‘pitcher” (so called). This therefore, would be that nearest the 
would naturally act as a lightning site of the capital, 
conductor. ^ That is, a hair from the top- 

This great river may be the knot hair, 
affluent of the Kfi,bul river flowing /.e., the circular dish at th© 

through the Ghdrband valley. It top of the surmounting pole, 
flows about east and west after leav- Elephant-firm. 
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on this. same. rock. a si 4 pa about lOO feet in iieiglit. It is 
now .called, the st 4 pa of the Elephant-strength (Piliisam), 
They say that in this also is about a pint measure of 
the relics of Taihfigata. 

.. To the north of the PilusS,ra Sthpa is a mountain cavern, 
below which is a Nlga fountain. It was here that TathiV 
gata, having received from the spirit some food (rifc) witli 
the Arliats, cleansed his mouth and rubbed his teeth with 
a piece of willow branch.^^ This he planted in the groiuiti, 
and it forthwith took root, and is now a bushy grove. 
Afterwards men built here a scmgkdrwma, and calltHi it 
the convent of the Pi-to-kia {the willow twig). 

Going eastward from this 600 li or so, across a con- 
tinuation of mountains and valleys, the peaks being of a 
stupendous height, and skirting the black ridge,** we 
enter North India, and crossing the frontier, come to ibe 
country of Lan-po (Larngban). 


The wood coinmonly used in 
India is that of the KJiadira tree, 
the Acacm CatevhiL After being 
used as a tooth -cleaner it is gene- 
rally split in two, and one part 
used to scrape the tongue. Hence 
probably the name Pi-to-hiu given 
in the text, which seems to he a 


form of the Sanskrit rkhdft^ leaffoKs ; 
or, as Julien suggests, of 
a reed, a twig. 

That is, the Siah Kdh, hu* tlr* 
range whieh se|)Jirates J^antgliau fr* siu 
the upper .valley of the Kao and 
that of the Ihcha. 


END OF BOOK 1 


BOOK 11. 


Relates to Three Countries^ viz., (i) Lan-po, (2) JSFa-Me lo-ho 
and (3) Kien 4 'o-lo. 

Names of India, 

Ois examination, we find that the names of India (T'ien- 
chu) are various and perplexing as to their authority. It 
was anciently called Shin-tu, also Hien-tau; but now, 
according to the right pronunciation, it is called In-tu, 
The people of In-tu call their country by different names 
according to their district Each country has diverse 
customs. Aiming at a general name which is the best 
sounding, we will call the country In- tu.^ In Chinese 
this name signifies the Moon. The moon has many 
names, of which this is one. For as it is said that all 
living things ceaselessly revolve in the wheel (of tram- 
migration) through the long night of ignorance, without a 
guiding star, their case is like (the world), the sun gone 
down ; as then the torch affords its connecting light, 
though there be the shining of the stars, how different 
from the bright (cool) moon ; just so the bright con- 
nected light of holy men and sages, guiding the vmrld as 
the shining of the moon, have made this country eminent, 
and so it is called In-tu. 

The families of India are divided into castes, the Brah- 
mans particularly noted) on account of their purity 
and nobility. Tradition has so hallowed the name of this 
tribe that there is no question as to difference of place, 
but the people generally speak of India as the country of 
tlie Br§.hmans (Po-lo-men). 

^ See Jour. Asiat., s(^r. iv. tom, x. p. 91. 
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2 , Extent of India, Climate, &c 

• The countries embraced under this term of India are 
generally spoken of as the five Indies. In circuit this 
country is about 90,000 li ; on three sides it is bordered 
by the great sea; on the. 'north it is backed by the 
Snowy .Mountains. The north part is broad, tlie southern 
part is narrow. Its shape is like the half-moon. Tiie 
entire land is divided into seventy countries or so. The 
seasons are particularly hot ; the land is well watered * 
and humid. The north is a continuation of mottiitains and 
hills, the ground being dry and salt. On the east tliere 
are valleys and , plains, which being W’'ell watered and 
ctiltivated,. are fruitful .and productive. The southern 
district is wooded, and herbaceous the western parts are 
stony and barren.' S.uch is- the- general acco.unt of this 
country. 

3. Measures of Length. 

To give a brief account of matters. In point of measure- 
ments, there is first of all the ?/ojana {y%-slieii-na) ; this 
from the time of the holy kings of old has been regardi'd 
as a day’s march for an army. Tlie old accounts say it is 
equal to 40 li; according to the common reckoning in 
India it is 30 li, hut in the sacred books {of Buddim) the 
ydjana is only 16 IL 

In the subdivision of distances, a ydjana is equal to eight 
TcrSias (]ce% 4 u-she ) ; a hrdia is the distance that the low- 
ing of a cow can be heard ; a hrSia is divided into 500 bows 
{dharms); a bow is divided into four cubits Qiastad ) ; a 
cubit is divided into 24 fingers (angtdis); a finger is divided 
into seven barleycorns (yavas) ; and so on to a louse (yMxt), 
a nit (liksJid), a dust grain, a cow’s hair, a sheep’s hair, a 
hare’s down, copper- water,® and so on for seven divisions, 

® Has many fountains. dka (p. S 7 ). The expression copper- 

® An enumeration corresponding water may refer to the size of the 
to that in the text wiU be found in small hole made in the tmnri or 
the /.oZ'ito Fwtom (Foucaux, p. i 42) copper cup for the admission of 
and in the Rormmtic Jjegmd of JBud- water. 
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till we come to a small grain of dust; this is dmded 
sevenfold till we come to an excessively small grain of 
dust {anu) ; this cannot be divided further without ar- 
riving at nothingness, and so it is called the infinitely 
small (pararndnu). 

4. Astronomy, the Calendar, &c. 

Although the revolution of the Tin and Tang principles 
and the successive mansions of the sun and moon be 
called by names different from ours, yet the seasons are 
the same ; the names of the months are derived from the 
position {of the moon in respect) of the asterisms. 

The shortest portion of time is called a fsa-na (kshana) ; 
120 hshams make a ta-fsa-na (takshana) ; 60 of these 
make a la-fo (lava); 30 of these make a mau-hu-li-to 
(iiiuhfirta) ; five of these make a period of time ” (kdla ) ; 
six of these make a day and night {ali 6 rdtTa)f but 
commonly the day and night are divided into eight halds.^ 

The period from the new moon till full moon is called 
the white division {^ulcla-pahsha) of the month; the 
period from the full moon till the disappearance {of the 
light) is called the dark portion {Kr^shna-pahsha). The dark 
portion comprises fourteen or fifteen days, because themonth 
is sometimes long and sometimes short. The preceding 
dark portion and the following light portion together form 
a month; six months form a “march” {hing, s. aga'^a). The 
sun when it moves within (the eguator) is said to be on 
its northward march when it moves without {the equator) 
it IS on its southern march.^ These two periods form a 
year {mtsard). 

The year, again, is divided into six seasons. From the 
1 6th day of the ist month till the 15th day of the 3d 
month is the season of gradual heat; from the i6th day of 

^ Thre® in the day, three in the again divided into four parts or pe- 
night. — Ch. Ed. riods {she). — Ch. Ed. 

® Four for the day and four for ® VUa/rdywm. 

the night; each of these Wcte is ^ JOahskindyaT/m. 
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the'3d montli till the 15th day of the 5th month is called 
the season of fiill heat ; from the i6tli day of the Sth iiioiith 
till the 1 5 til day of the 7th month is called the rainy season ; 
from the i6th day of the 7th month till the 1 5tli day, of the 
9th month is called the season of growth (vegeiatimi ) ; from 
the i6tli day of the 9th month to the 15th day of thii nth 
month is called the season of gradual cold ; from the i6ih 
day of the iith month to the 1 5th day of the ist month is 
called the season of great (full) cold.^ 

According to the holy doctrine of Tathdgata, the year is 
divided into three seasons. From the i6tii day of the ist 
month till the 15th day of the 5th month is called the hot 
season; from the i6th day of the 5th month till the 15111 
day of the 9th month is called the wet season ; from the 
1 6th day of the 9th month to the 15th day of the ist 
month is called' the cold season. Again, there are four 
seasons, called spring, summer, autumn, winter. The 
three spring months are called Ghi 4 a 4 o (Chaitra) month, 
Fc^-she-hie (Vail^ka) month, She-se-clTa (Jy&btha); 
these correspond with the time from the i6th day of 
the 1st month to the 15th of the 4tli month. The three 
summer months are called *An-sha-cha (Ashadha) month, 
CM 4 ofa-na (Sravana) month, iWa~fo-jpa-fo(l>hadra|)adii) 
month; these correspond to the time between the i6th 
day of the 4th month to the 15th day of the 7th Tnimth, 
The three autumn months are called, 'An-shifo-ku'^-ehe 
(Advayuja) month, Kia 4 i 4 a-ka {KS.rttika) month, 
hia-chi 4 o (Marga^irsha) month; these correspond to the 
time between the i6th day of the 7th month to the 
15th day of tlie loth month. The three months of 
winter are called Fo-sha (Pushya) month, Ma-hu (MAglm) 
month, and P' oAi-kiu-na (Ph^lguna) month; these <‘or- 

® These six seasons (rliawM) are re- ga-^traha and jPushya; and ( 6 } 
speetively (i ) Vasantu, including the tm— Milgha and Phaiguna. In tlie 
months of Chaitra and Vai^ilkha ; south they are reckoned as begin- 
(2) Grtslirm — Jyeshtlia and Ashil' ning a month later, 
dba; (3) VanMs — Wravwia and ** ThesyinhoI/jM is for dulieu 
Bhiulrapada ; [^) RaradA ^ — Asvlna 

and Karttika ; (s) Hemimta—Mx- i** The symlml wi is for Jul. 
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respond with the time between the i6th day of the loth 
month to the 15th day of the ist month in China. In 
old times in India the priestly fraternity, relying on the 
holy teaching of Buddha, had a double resting-time 
(during the rains), viz., either the former three months or 
the latter three months; these periods were either from 
the i6th day of the 5th month to the 15th day of the 
8th month, or from the i6th day of the 6th month to the 
15th day of the 9th month. 

Translators of the Biltras (Jcing) and Vinaya (liu) 
belonging to former generations employed the terms Tso- 
Ma and k- Am to signify the rest during the rainy 

season ; but this was because the ignorant (common) people 
of the frontier countries did not understand the right sounds 
of the language of the middle country (India), or that they 
translated before they comprehended the local phrases : 
this was the cause of error. And for the same reason 
occur the mistakes about the time of Tath%ata’s con- 
ception, birth, departure from his home, enlightenment, 
and Nirrdna, which we shall notice in the subsequent 
records. 

5 . Tow7ts and Buildings. 

The towns and villages have inner gates the walls’ 
are wide and high; the streets and lanes are tortuous, 
and the roads winding. The thoroughfares are dirty and 

I have preferred not to alter ^ I cannot but think that M(i 
the text, and so translate the pas- and la in these phrases are intended 
sage literally. The “ double period ** to be phonetic equivalents for 
of rest during the rainy season was Yav&l\xi, and that the author is 
an early ordinance, found in the * pointing out the error of those who 
Vinaya. It was so arranged that adopted such inadequate sounds, 
those who were prevented from ar- M. J ulien’s explanation, however, 
riving at the appointed time might maybe the correct one (v id. Julien-m 
begin their “rest” a month later, loc., n. i). 

If, however, we suppose the symbol ^ Such is the meaning generally 
Hang to be a mistake for yu, then assigned to the symbols ten yen. I 
the passage will run thus : “ The do not understand the translation 
priestly fraternity retired into fixed given by Julien ; the texts perhaps 
dwellings during the rainy season.” are different. 

See Burnouf, Introd., p. 254. 
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the stalls arranged on both 'sides of the road with appro- 
priate ' signs, Butchers, fishers, dancers, executioners, timl 
scavengers/ and so on, have their abodes witlioiiii tlio 
city. ■'Ill coming and going' these persons are bmnid to 
keep on the left side of the road till they arrive at thoir 
homes. ^ Their houses are surrounded by low walls, ami 
form the suburbs. The earth being soft and muddy, the 
walls of the towns are mostly built of brick or tiles. The 
towers on the walls are constructed of wood or bambori ; 
the houses have balconies and belvederes, which are made 
of wood, with a coating of lime or mortar, and covered with 
tiles. The difFerent buildings have the same form as those 
in China: rushes, or dry 'branches, or tiles, or boards are 
used, for covering them. The walls are covered witli 
lime and mud, mixed with, cow's dung for purity. At 
different seasons they scatter flowmrs about. Such are 
some of their different customs. ^ 


The smigMrdmas are constructed with extraordinary 
skill. A three-storied tower is erected at each of the 
four angles. The beams and the projecting heads are 
carved with great skill in different shapes. The doors, 
windows, and the low walls are painted profusely; the 
monks' cells are ornamental on the inside and plain on 
the outside.^® In the very middle^® of the building is the 
hall, high and wdde. There are various storeyed chambers 
and turrets of different height and shape, without any 
fixed rule. The doors open towards the east; the royal 
throne also faces the east. 


The phrase chtn'j/ Ieoh means 
“ a storeyed room or pavilion ; so 
at least I -understand it. M. Julien 
translates as though it meant a 
double-storeyed roo-m, or a pavilion 
with two storeys. The passage lite- 
rally translated is : “ Angle towers 
rise on the four sides ; there are [or 
they are) storeyed buildings of three 
stages.” 

I take li s7iu to mean **the 


monks” or “the religious,” the 
dark -clad. 

The phrase fi^au skih may 
mean “the sleeping apartments.” 
as JuHen translates ; but I hesitate 
to give It this meaning, becauie the 
monks slept in their ceUii, and not in 
a dormitory. The hall I take to be 
the hail for reBgions worship. The 
account here given corresponds very 
d<«ely with the description of the 
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6. Seats, Clothing, &c. 

When they ^it or rest they all use mats ; the royal 
family and the great personages and assistant oificers use 
mats variously ornamented, but in size they are the same. 
The throne of the reigning sovereign is large and high, 
and much adorned with precious gems: it is called the 
Lion-throne {simkdsand). It is covered with extremely 
fine drapery; the footstool is adorned with gems. The 
nobility use beautifully painted and enriched seats, ac- 
cording to their taste. 

Dress, Habits, 

Their clothing is not cut or fashioned ; they mostly affect 
fresh-white garments; they esteem little those of mixed 
colour or ornamented. The men wind their garments 
round their middle, then gather them under the armpits, 
and let them fall down across the body, hanging to the 
right. The robes of the women fall down to the ground ; 
they completely cover their shoulders. They wear a little 
knot of hair on their crowns, and let the rest of their hair 
fall loose. Some of the men cut off their moustaches, 
and have other odd customs. On their heads the people 
wear caps ierowrii), with . flower-wreaths and jewelled 
necklets. Their garments are made of Kiau^she-ye (km-- 
4Sya) and of coiton. Kiau-she-ye is the product of the 
wild silkworm. They have garments also of Tio-mo 
(kshauma), which is a sort of hemp ; garments also made 
of Kien-po-lo (l?:ambala) which is woven from fine goat-hair; 
garments also made from Ho-laAi (kar^la) ^ This stuff* is 
made from the fine hair of a wild animal: it is seldom 
this can be woven, and therefore the stuff is very valuable, 
and it is regarded as fine clothing. 

In North India, where the air is cold, they wear short 

Vih^ras in Nep^l at the present day. niskadyd (PM, ni^tdanarh) or mats 
The expression here used may used by Buddhists, 
mean “matted beds” or “seats.” The Japanese equivalents are 

It is commonly used to denote the Ka-ra-tsi. 
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and close-fitting garments, like the Hu -people. The dress 
and ornaments worn by non-believers are varied ami 
mixed, - . ^ Some wear peacocks' feathers; some \vt*ar as 
ornaments necklaces made of skull bones (the 
dhdrmas); some have no clothing, but- go naked (X/r- 
granthas); some wear leaf or .bark garments; some pull 
.out their hair and cut off their moustaches ; others have 
hushy whiskers and their hmr braided on the top of their 
.heads. The costume is not uniform, and the colour, whether 
red or white, not constant. 

The Shamans (Sramanas) have only three kinds of 
robes, viz,, the Smig-kio-M, the JNi-fo-si-na,. The cut of the 
three robes is not the same, but depends on the schooL 
Some have wide or narrow borders, others have small or 
large flaps. The Smig-kio-M covers the left shoulder and 
conceals the two armpits. It is worn open on the left and 
closed on the right. It is cut longer than the waisr. The 
Ni-fo-se-na has neither girdle nor tassels. When putting 
it on, it is plaited in folds and worn round the loins witli 
a cord fastening. The schools differ as to the colour -of 
this garment : botli yellow and red are used, 

Tlie Kshattriyas and the Brtomans are cleanly and 
wholesome in their dress, and they live in a homely and 
frugal way. The king of the country and the great rniiii- 
sters wear garments and ornaments different in tlieir cha- 
racter, They use flowers for decorating their hair, witli 
gem-decked caps ; they ornament themselves with brace- 
lets and necklaces. 

There are rich merchants who ; deal exclusively ^ in 
gold trinkets, and so on. They mostly go bare-footed ; few 
^vear sandals. They stain their teeth red or black ; they 
bind up their hair and pierce their ears ; they ornament 
tlieir noses, and have large eyes. Such is their appearance. 

There are only two names ^ It may also mean that the great 
given in the text. The first, viz., the merchants me only bracelets. 
Setvj-kki-cld—Banghdi is omitted. This may also mean “they 

The other two are the SankahhiM have handsome noses.” 
and tlie Nivdsam, 
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S. Cleanliness^ Ablutions, &c. 

They are very particular in their personal cleanliness, 
and allow no remissness in this particular. All wash 
themselves before eating ; they never use that which has 
been left over {from a former meaT)\ they do not pass the 
dishes. Wooden and stone vessels, when used, must be 
destroyed; vessels of gold, silver, copper, or iron after each 
meal must be rubbed and polished. After eating they 
cleanse their teeth with a willow stick, and wash their 
hands and mouth. 

Until these ablutions are finished they do not touch 
one another. Every time they perform the functions of 
nature they wash their bodies and use perfumes of 
sand al-Avood or turmeric. 

When the king washes they strike the drums and sing 
hymns to the sound of musical instruments. Before 
offering their religious services and petitions, they wash 
and bathe themselves. 

9. Writmg, Language, Books, the Vidas, Study, 

The letters of their alphabet were arranged by Brahm^V 
d§va, and their forms have been handed down from the 
first till now. They are forty-seven in number, and are 
combined so as to form words according to the object, and 
according to circumstances {of time or place) : there are 
other forms {inflexions) used. This alphabet has spread 
in different directions and formed diverse branches, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; therefore there have been slight 
modifications in the sounds of the words {spoken Ian- 
guage) I \>Vit in its great features there has been no change. 
Middle India preserves the original character of the lan- 
guage in its integrity. Here the pronunciation is soft and 
agreeable, and like the language of the Devas. The pro- 
nunciation of the words is clear and pure, and fit as a 

“ Julien tranalafces ^Hvhen the king is going out;” but in my copy 
it is as in the text. 
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model for all men. The people of the frontiers liave con- 
tracted several erroneous modes of pronunciation; for ac- 
cording to the licentious habits of the people, so also will 
be the corrupt nature of their language. 

' W respect to the records- of events, each province 
has.its own official for preserving them in writing. The 
record , of these- events in . their Ml character is called 
M4(hpi-cKa (Mlapita; Uue difosit). In these records 
are mentioned good and evil events, with calamities and 
fortunate occurrences/^ 

To educate and encourage the young, they are first 
taught (led) to study the book of twelve chapters (Sid- 
dJmvastu).^ 

After arriving at the age of seven years and upwards, 
the young are instructed in the five Vidfds^ Sdstms of 
great importance/^ The first is called the elucidation of 
sounds l^abdavidydl) This treatise explains and illus- 
trates the agreement (concordance) of words, and it provides 
an index for derivatives. 

The second is called Kiau^ming {Silpadlidmi-- 

vidyd)] it treats of the arts, mechanics, explains the 
principles of the Tin and Fang and the calendar. 

The third is called the medicinal treatise (Ckikiisdmlgd ) ; 
it embraces formula^, for protection, secret charms (ihe use 
of) medicinal stones, acupuncture, and nmgwort. 

The fourth vidyd is called the lleiuvidyd (semm of 
cames) ; its name is derived from the character of tlie 
work, which relates to the determination of the true and 
false, and reduces to their last terms the definition of right 
and wrong. 

The fifth vidyd is called the science of the interior ” 

^ This work in twelve chapters is see Max MuUer’s letter to the i«- 
th&t c&lled Si<MJiavastu{Sih 4 i--cha 7 if/) demi/j Sept. 25, iSSo ; also Imliau 
in the Fan 4 ~ 7 nin(j-i 4 si (book xiv. Aniiq.^voh ix, p. 307. 

17 a). It is called Sih4i-lo-m-to by ^ Or, it may be translated the 
I-tsing {Nan Me, iv.Sa) by mistake great Sdstra, or ^<idraB of the five 
for Si!i-ti-po-m4o, le., Siddliavastu, Vidqds,"* in Chinej^e, 3Iin^j, See 
For some remarks on this subject below, Book iii. note 102. 
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(Adhydtmmidyd ) ; it relates to the five vehicles,®® their 
causes and conseq^uences, and the subtle influences of 
these. .. . 

The Brahmans study the four VMa Sdstms, The first 
is called Shau {longevity ) ; it relates to the preservation 
of life and the regulation of the natural condition. The 
second is called Sse {sacrifice)] it relates to the {rules of ) 
sacrifice and prayer. The third is called Fing {yeace or 
regulation ) ; it relates to decorum, casting of lots, military 
affairs, and army regulations. The fourth is called 
{secret mysteries) ] it relates to various branches of science, 
incantations, medicine.®® 

The teachers {of these works) mast themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they con- 
tain, and penetrated to their remotest meaning. They 
then explain their general sense, and guide their pupils 
in understanding the words which are difficult. They urge 
them on and skilfully conduct them. They add lustre to 
their poor knowledge, and stimulate the desponding. If 
they find that their pupils are satisfied with their acquire- 
ments, and so wish to escape to attend to their worldly 
duties, then they use means to keep them in their power. 
When they have finished their education, and have at- 
tained thirty years of age, then their character is formed 
and their knowledge ripe. When they have secured an 
occupation they first of all thank their master for his atten- 
tion. There are some, deeply versed in antiquity, who 
devote themselves to elegant studies, and live apart from 
the world, and retain the simphcity of their character. 
These rise above mundane presents, and are as insensible to 
renown as to the contempt of the world. Their name 
having spread afar, the rulers appreciate them highly, but 

The five Vehicles, i.e., the five dained disciple, ( 5 ) of the lay disciple, 
degrees of religious advance among The four Vidas, in the order 
the Buddhists : (i) The vehicle of they are here spoken of, are the 
Buddha, (2) of the Bodhisattvas, (3) 2.yur Vidxi, the Yajur Vida, the 
of the Bratyeka Buddha, (4) of the or- Satim Vida, the Aiharva Vida, 
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are .unable to draw them to the court. Tlie chief of the 
.country honours them on account of their (mmial) gifts, and 
.the people' exalt their fame and re'iider them universal lioiii- 
age. This is the reason of their devoting themselves to tlieir 
studies with ardour and resolution, without any sense of 
fatigue. , They search for wi.sdo,ni, relying on tlieir own re- 
sources. Although they are possessed of large wealth, yet 
they will wander .here and there to seek their siibsisteiiCH. 
There are others who, whilst attach'ing value to letters, will 
.yet without shame consume their fortunes in waiideihig 
about for pleasure, neglecting their duties. They squander 
their substance in costly food and clothing. Having no vir- 
tuous principle, and no desire to stinly, they are brought 
to disgrace, and their infamy is widely circulated. 

So, according to the class they belong to, all gain know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Tath%ata; but, as the time is 
distant since the holy one lived, his doctrine is presented 
in a changed form, and so it is understood, rightly or not, 
according to the intelligence of those wdio inquire into it. 

10. Buddhist Schools, Books, Discussions, Disci/^/iw, 

The dilfereiit schools are constantly at variance, a!id 
their contending utterances rise like the angry waves of 
the sea. . The difierent sects have their separate masters, 
and in various directions aim at one end. 

There are Eighteen schools, each claiming pre-eininenee. 
The partisans of the Great and Little Vehicle are content 
to dwell apart. There are some who give themselves up 
to quiet contemplation, and devote themselves, whether 
walking or standing still or sitting down, to the acquire- 
ment of wisdom and insight ; others, on the contrary, differ 
from these in raising noisy contentions about their faith. 
According to their fraternity, they are governed by dis- 
tinctive rules and regulations, which we need not name. 

, The Vinaya Qm), discourses {hm), sutras (kiny), are 
equally Buddhist books. He who can entirely explain 
one class of these books is exempted from the control of 
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the karmaddna. If he can explain two classes, he receives 
in addition the equipments of an upper seat {room ) ; he 
who can explain three classes has allotted to him dijBferent 
servants to attend to and obey him; he who can explain 
four classes has pure men ” {%b]pdsakas) allotted to him as 
attendants ; he who can explain five classes of books is 
'then allowed an elephant carriage ; he who can explain 
six classes of books is allowed a surrounding escort. 
When a man's renown has reached to a high distinction, 
then at different times he convokes an assembly for dis- 
cussion. He judges of the superior or inferior talent of 
those who take part in it ; he distinguishes their good or 
bad points; he praises the clever and reproves the faulty; 
if one of the assembly distinguishes himself by refined 
language, subtle investigation, deep penetration, and severe 
logic, then he is mounted on an elephant covered with 
precious ornaments, and conducted by a numerous suite to 
the gates of the convent. 

If, on the contrary, one of the members breaks down in 
his argument, or uses poor and inelegant phrases, or if he 
violates a rule in logic and adapts his words accordingly, 
they proceed to disfigure his face with red and white, and 
cover his body with dirt and dust, and then carry him off 
to some deserted spot or leave him in a ditch. Thus they 
distinguish between the meritorious and the worthless, 
between the wise and the foolish. 

# The pursuit of pleasure belongs to a worldly life, to 
follow knowledge to a religious life ; to return to a worldly 
life from one of religion is considered blameworthy. If 
one breaks the rules of discipline, the transgressor is 
publicly reproved: for a slight fault a reprimand is 
given or a temporary banishment {enforoed silence)) for 
a grave fault expulsion is enforced. Those who are 
thus expelled for life go out to seek some dwelling-place, 
or, finding no place of refuge, ' wander about the roads; 
sometimes they go back to their old occupation {resume 
lay life). 
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II. Cashes — Marriage. 

With respect to the division of families, there are four 
classifications. The first is called the Biiliman 
men of pure conduct. They guard themselves in religion, 
live purely, and observe the most correct principles. The 
second is called Kshattriya {Tm4i4T), the royal caste. 
For ages they have been the governing class : they iwhh 
themselves to virtue (humanity) and kindness. The third 
is called Vai^yas {fel-sJie 4 i), the merchant class : thej' 
engage in commercial exchange, and they follow profit at 
home and abroad. The fourth is called ^fidra 
the agricultural class : they labour in ploughing and tillage. 
In these four classes purity or impurity of caste assigns 
to every one his place. When they marry they rise or 
fall in position according to their new relationship. They 
do not allow promiscuous marriages between relations. 
A woman once married can never take another husband. 
Besides these there are other classes of many kinds that 
intermarry according to their several callings. It would 
be difiiciilt to speak of these in detail. 

12 . Royal Family, Troops, IVeapons, 

The succession of kings is confined to the Kshattriya 
(T'sa 4 i) caste, wdio by usurpation and bloodshed have from 
time to time raised themselves to power. Although a dis- 
tinct caste, they are regarded as honourable (or lords). 

The chief soldiers of tlie country are selected from the 
bravest of the people, and as the sons follow the profes- 
sion of their fathers, they soon acquire a knowledge of the 
art of war. These dwell in garrison around the palace 
(during peace), but when on an expedition they march in 
front as an advanced guard. There are four divisions of 
the army, viz. — (i) the infantry, (2) the cavalry, (3) the 
chariots, (4) the elephants,^^ The elephants are covered 
with strong armour, and their tusks are provided with 

^ Le., the ^taMya, okaMya, raihaMya, and kadikhja di^lBions. 
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sharp spurs. A leader in a car gives the command, whilst 
two attendants on the right and left drive his chariot, 
which is drawn by four horses abreast. The general of 
the soldiers remains in his chariot; he is surrounded by a 
file of guards, who keep close to his chariot wheels. 

The cavalry spread themselves in front to resist an 
attack, and in case of defeat they carry orders hither and 
thither. The infantry by their quick movements contri- 
bute to the defence. These men are chosen for their cou- 
rage and strength. They carry a long spear and a great 
shield; sometimes they hold a sword or sabre, and ad- 
vance to the front with impetuosity. All their weapons 
of war are sharp and pointed. Some of them are these— 
spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle-axes, 
lances, halberds, long javelins, and various kinds of slings.^^ 
All these they have used for ages. 

13. Manners, Administration of Law, Ordeals. 

With respect to the ordinary people, although they are 
naturally light-minded, yet they are upright and honourable. 
In money matters they are without craft, and in admini- 
stering justice they are considerate. They dread the retri- 
bution of another state of existence, and make light of the 
things of the present world. They are not deceitful or 
treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful to their 
oaths and promises. In their rules of government there is 
remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there is 
much gentleness and sweetness. With respect to crimi- 
nals or rebels, these are few in number, and only occasion- 
ally troublesome. When the laws are broken or the power 
of the ruler violated, then the matter is clearly sifted and 
the offenders imprisoned. There is no infliction of corpo- 
ral punishment ; they are simply left to live or die, and are 
not counted among men. When the rules of propriety or 

28 Compare the weapons in the the Buddhist Roclc- Temples of Ajanli% 
hands of soldiers represented in the &c., pp. ii, 20, 51, 67, 68, 72, 73, 

frescoes, — Burgess, Notes on &c. 
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justice are violated,' or when a man fails in fidelity or 
filial piety, then they cut his nose or his ears oif, or Iiis 
hands and feet, or expel him from the country or drive 
him out into the desert wilds. For other faults, except 
these, a small payment of money will redeem the piiiiish- 
ment . In the investigation of crimiiiai cases there is no 
use of rod or staff to ■ obtain proofs..(o/ In ques- 
tioning an accused person, if be replies with frankness the 
puiiishmeiii} is proportioned accordingly ; but if the ac- 
cused obstinately denies his fault, or in despite of it 
attempts to excuse himself, then in searciiiiig out the 
truth to the bottom, when it is necessary to pass sentence, 
there are four kinds of ordeal used — (i) by water, (2) by 
force, (3) by weighing, (4) by poison. 

When the ordeal is by water, then the accused is placed 
in a sack connected with a stone vessel and thrown into 
deep water. They then judge of his iimocence (truth) or 
guilt in this way— if the man sinks and the stone floats 
he is guilty ; but if the man floats and the stone sinks 
then he is pronounced innocent. 

Secondly, by fire. They heat a plate of iron and make 
the accused sit on it, and again place his feet on it, ami 
apply it to the palms of his hands ; moreover, he is made 
to pass his tongue over it; if no scars result, lie is 
innocent ; if there are scars, his guilt is proved. In case of 
weak and timid persons who cannot endure such ordeal, 
they take a flower-bud and cast it towards the lire ; if it 
opens, he is innocent • if the flower is burnt, he is guilty. 

Ordeal by weight is this : A man and a stone are placed 
in a balance evenly, then they judge according to lightness 
or weight. If the accused is innocent, then the man 
weighs down the stone, which rises in the balance ; if he 
is guilty, the man rises and the stone falls. 

Ordeal by poison is this : They take a ram and make 
an incision in its right thigh, then mixing all sorts of 
poison with a portion of the food of the accused man, 
they place it in the incision made in the thigh (0/ the cmi- 
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mal) ; ii the man is guilty, then the poison takes effect 
and the creature dies; if he is innocent, then the poison 
has no effect, and he survives. 

By these four methods of trial the way of crime is 
stopped 

14. Forms of Politeness. 

There are nine methods of showing outward respect — 
(i) by selecting words of a soothing character in making 
requests; (2) by bowing the head to show respect; (3) by 
raising the hands and bowing ; (4) by joining the hands 
and bowing low ; (s) by bending the knee; (6) by a pros- 
tration ; (7) by a prostration on hands and knees ; (8) 

by touching the ground with the five circles ; (9) by 
stretching the five parts of the body on the ground. 

Of these nine methods the most respectful is to make 
one prostration on the ground and then to kneel and laud 
the virtues of the one addressed. When at a distance it 
is usual to bow low ; when near, then it is customary to 
kiss the feet and rub the ankles {of the addressed). 

Whenever orders are received at the hands of a su- 
perior, the person lifts the skirts of his robes and makes a 
prostration. The superior or honourable person who is 
thus reverenced must speak gently {to the inferior), either 
touching his head or patting his back, and addressing him 
with good words of direction or advice to show his affection. 

When a iSramana, or one who has entered on the religious 
life, has been thus respectfully addressed, he simply re- 
plies by expressing a good wish (row). 

Not only do they prostrate themselves to show reve- 
rence, but they also turn round towards the thing reve- 
renced in many ways, sometimes with one turn, some- 
times with three: if from some long-cherished feeling 
there is a call for marked reverence, then according to the 
desire of the person. 

2® To kneel on all-fours.— Wells Williams. 

KH sang, to bow to the ground. — W. W, 
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Medicines, Funeral Cmtmis, 

Every one who falls sick fasts for seven clays. During 
this interval many recover, but if the sickness lasts tliey 
take medicine. The character of these mediciiies is difil- 
'.rent, .and their names also: The doctors differ in their 
inodes of examination and treatment. 

When a person dies, those who attend the funeral raise 
lamentable cries and weep together. They rend their 
garments and' loosen their hair; they strike their lieads 
and beat their breasts. There are no regulations as to 
dress for mourning, nor any fixed time for observing it, 

Thera are three methods of paying the last tribute to 
the dead : (i) by cremation — wood ■ being made into a 
pyre, the body is burnt ; (2) by water— the body is thrown 
into deep flowing water and abandoned ; (3) by desertion 
— the body is cast into some forest-wild, to be devoured 
by beasts.>- 

When the king dies, his successor is first appointed, 
tliat he may preside at the funeral rites and fix the 
different points of precedence. Whilst living they give 
(their rulers) titles according to their character (mrtm ) ; 
when dead there are no posthumous titles. 

In a house where there has been a death there is no 
eating allowed ; but after the funeral they resume their 
usual (haUts), There are no anniversaries (of ike death) 
observed. Those who have attended a death they consider 
unclean ; they all hatlie outside the towui and then enter 
their houses, t 

The old and infirm who come near to death, and those 
entangled in a severe sickness, who fear to linger to the 
end of their days, and through disgust wish to escape the 
troubles of life, or those who desire release from the 
trifling affairs of the world and its concerns (the concerns 
these, after receiving a farewell meal at the hands 
of their relatives or friends, they place, amid the soiimls 
of music, on a boat which they propel into the midst of 
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the Ganges, where such persons drown themselves. They 
think thus to secure a birth among the D^vas. Barely 
one of these may he seen not yet dead on the borders (of 
the river). 

The priests are not allowed to lament or cry for the 
dead; when a father or mother of a priest dies they 
recite their prayers, recounting (fledging) their obligations 
to them ; reflecting on the past, they carefully attend to 
them now dead. They expect by this to increase the 
mysterious character of their religious merit. ?* 

16. Civil Administration, Revemies^ &c. 

< As the administration of the government is founded on 
benign principles, the executive is simple. The families 
are not entered on registers, and the people are not sub- 
ject to forced labour (conscriftion). The private demesnes 
of the crown are divided into four principal parts; the 
first is for carrying out the affairs of state and providing 
sacrificial offerings;^ the second is for providing subsidies 
for the ministers and chief ofScers of state; the third is 
for rewarding men of distinguished ability ; and the fourth 
is for charity to religious bodies, whereby the field of 
merit is cultivated (planted). In this way the taxes on 
the people are light, and the personal service required of 
them is moderate. Each one keeps his own worldly goods 
in peace, and all tilT the ground for their subsistence. 
These who cultivate the royal estates pay a sixth part of 
the produce as tribute. The merchants who engage iii 
commerce come and go in carrying out their transactionk 
The river-passages and the road-barriers are open on pay- 
ment of a small toll. When the public works require it, 
labour is exacted but paid for. The payment is in strict 
proportion to the work done. 

The military guard the frontiers, or go out to punish the 
refractory. They also mount guard at night round the 
palace. The soldiers are levied according to the require- 
ments of the service ; they are promised certain payments 
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and ' are , publicly enrolled- The governors, ministers, 
magistrates, and officials have each a portion of lam! con- 
signed to them for their personal support. 

17., Fianis and Trees j Agrutdiim^ Food, Drink, Cookery. 

. The climate and the quality of the soil being iliflbreiit 
according to situatio'u, the produce of the land is various 
in its character. The flowers and plants, the frniis rtiiii 
trees are' of different kinds, and liave distinct names. 
There is, for instance, the Amala, fruit {Nn&ii-rm-M), the 
Amla fruit (Mgdn-mi4o), the Madhuka fruit (Modiiddn). 
tiie' Bhadra fruit (po4a4d), the 'Kapittha fruit (kk-pi4a), 
the .Amaht fruit ('O-mo-fo), the Tinduka fruit (Clmidudcm), 
the Udinnbaiu fruit the Mocha fruit (Mm- 

che), the NlrikSla fruit (Na-li-ki-lo), the Panasa fruit {Pan- 
na-so). It would be difficult to enumerate all the kinds 
of fruit; we have briefly named those most esteemed by 
the people. As for the date {Tsau), the eliestnut {Lih), thij 
loquat (P’i), and the persimmon (Tki), they are not known. 
The pear (l/i), tlie wild plum (Nad), the ]H\ach (Tmi), the 
apricot (Hang or i/m), the grape (Fo-ian), &(?., these all 
have been brought from the country of Ka^mir, and are 
found growing on every side. Pomegranates and sweet 
oranges are grown everywhere. 

In cultivating the land, those whose duty it is sow and 
reap, plough and harrow {weed), and plant according to 
the season; and after their labour they rest awhile. 
Among the products of the ground, rice and corn are most 
plentiful With respect to edible herbs and plants, we 
may name ginger and mustard, melons and pumpkins, the 
Hemi4o (Kandn ?) plant, and others. Onions and garlic 
are little grown ; and few persons eat them ; if any one 
uses them for food, they are expelled beyond the walls of 
the town. The most usmil food is milk, butter, cream, 
soft sugar, sugar-candy, the oil of the mustard-seed, and 
all sorts of cakes made of corn are used as food. Fish, 
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mutton, gazelle, and deer they eat generally fresh, some- 
times salted; they are forbidden to eat the flesh of the 
ox, the ass, the elephant, the horse, the pig, the dog, the 
fox, the wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all the hairy kind. 
Those who eat them are despised and scorned, and are 
universally reprobated ; they live outside the walls, and 
are seldom seen among men. 

With respect to the different kinds of wine and liquors, 
there are various sorts. The juice of the grape and sugar- 
cane, these are used by the Kshattriyas as drink ; the Vai- 
^yas use strong fermented drinks the Sramans and Brah- 
mans drink a sort of syrup made from the grape or sugar- 
cane, but not of the nature of fermented wine.^^ 

The mixed classes and base-born differ in no way (as 
io food Of drink) from the rest, except in respect of the 
vessels they use, which are very different both as to value 
and material. There is no lack of suitable things for 
household use. Although they have saucepans and stew- 
pans, yet they do not know the steamer used for cook- 
ing rice. They have many vessels made of dried clay ; 
they seldom use red copper vessels: they eat from one 
vessel, mixing all sorts of condiments together, which they 
take up with their fingers. They have no spoons or cups, 
and in short no sort of chopstick. When sick, however, 
they use. copper drinking cups. ¥ 

18. Commercial Transactions. 

Gold and silver, A (native copper), white jade, 

fire pearls, are the natural products of the country ; there 
are besides these abundance of rare gems and various kinds 
of precious stones of different names, which are collected 
from the islands of the sea, Q'hese tjiey exchange for 
other goods ; and in fact they always barter in their com- 

31 Bliun lOf high-flavoured spirits. 33 jf jg j,, mistake for Mang^ 

32 Called, therefore, “not -wine- as it probably is, tlie substance 

body,” ?.c., non-alcoholic. would be “amber.” 
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mercial transactions, for they have no gold or silver coins* 
pearl shells, or little pearls.^^ 

' The honndaries of India and the neighbouring countries 
are herein fully described-; the differences of cliriiate and 
soil are briefly alluded to* Details referring to these 
points are grouped together, and are stated succinctly; 
and in referring to the different countries, tlie various 
customs and, inodes of administration are fully detailed. 


LaK-PO [LAMGHiK]* 

The kingdom of Lan-po^^ is about ICX)0 li in circuit, 
and on the north is hacked by the Snowy Moiiiitaiiis; on 
three sides it is surrounded by the Black-ridge fountains. 
The capital of the country is about lo li in circuit. As 
for some centuries the royal family has been extinct, 
the ...chiefs have disputed for power among themselves, 
without the acknowledged superiority of any one in par- 
ticular. Lately it has become tributary to Kapiiia. The 
country is adapted for tlm production of rice, and there 
are many forests of sugar-cane. -.The trees, though they 
produce , many ■ fruits, yet few are ripened. Tlie climate 
is backward ; the hoar-frosts are plenty, but not much 
snow.. In common there is abundance and contentment. 
The men (people) are given to music. Naturally they are 
untrustworthy and thievish; their disposition is exacting 
one over the other, and they never give another the 
preference over themselves. In respect of stature they are 
little, but they are active and impetuous. Their garments 
are made of white linen for the most part, and what they 


^ This translation differs from be also called Murandas 
Julien’s. The text is probably cor- vii. 4847; Iteinand, 'Mim. s. lUmk, 
rupt. p. 353 ; and Lassen, JmL Jit, vol. 

. ^ Lan-po corresponds with the ii. p. S77, vol. iii. p. 136 f. i. Ptolemy 
present LamghAn, a small country (lib, vii. c. i, 42) places a tribe called 
lying along the northern bank of Aa/irdrai, Aaju^drat, or Aa,uTayat in 
the Kabul river, bounded on the this district. The modem name is 


%vest and east by the Alingar and vulgarly pronounced Laghimln, See 
Kimar rivers. — Cunningham. The Babers Metmirs, pp. 133, 136, 140 
Sanskrit name of the district is Lam- ff. ; Cunningham, AticTireoff. Ind,, 
paka, and the Lampakas are said to p. 43. 
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wear is well appointed. There are about ten saiighd- 
rdmas, with few followers {priests). The greater portion 
study the Great Vehicle. There are several scores of diffe- 
rent D^va temples. There are few heretics. Going south- 
east from this country 100 li or so, we cross a great 
mountain {ridge), pass a wide river, and so come to 
Fa-kie-lo-ho [the frontiers of North India]. 

Na-kie-lo-ho [NagabahIea], 

The country of Nagarah§,ra (Na-kie-lo-ho) is about 
600 li from east to west, and 250 or 260 li from north to 
south. It is surrounded on four sides by overhanging 
precipices and natural barriers. The capital is 20 li or 
so in circuit.^^ It has no chief ruler; the commandant 
and his subordinates come from Kapi^a. The country 
is rich in cereals, and produces a great quantity of 
flowers and fruits. The climate is moist and warm. 
Their manners are simple and honest, their disposition 
ardent and courageous. They think lightly of wealth and 
love learning. They cultivate the religion of Buddha, 
and few believe in other doctrines. The sanghdrdmas are 
many, but yet the priests are few; the stdpas are deso- 
late and ruined. There are five D^va temples, with about 
one hundred worshippers.^^ 

The situation of the town of sr^w^ in the district of Bih^r{/.i 4 . /S'. 
Nagarah^ra (the old capital of the vol. xvii. pt i.pp. 492, 494j 498 f.) 
Jahtiab^d district) has been satisfac- The district corresponds with the 
torily determined by Mr. W. Simp- l^dyapa Aiopvcr67rci\LS of Ptolemy (lib. 
son ( J. A. /8., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 183). vii, c. i, 43). It is called the city 
He places the site of the town in the of Dipahkara by Hwiii-lih (JuL 
angle formed by the junction of the Vie, p. 78), just as he calls Hidda 
Surkhar aud Kabul rivers, on their the city of “the skull-bone’* {l.'c.) 
right banks. Both the direction Conf. Lassen, /. A,, yol. iii. p. 137. 
and the distance from Lamghan Worshippers or “ men of diffe- 
(about twenty miles south-east) rent religious faith.” The usual 
would place us on this spot. The term for “ non-believer ’* in Chinese 
mountains crossed by the pilgrim is wai-tau, an “ outside - religion 
were the Sidh Kdh, and the river man.** This term corresponds with 
would be probably the Kdbul river the Pdli Mhiro, used in the same 
at Barunta. The Sanskrit name — way. The Buddhists are now spoken 
Nagarahara — occurs in an inscription of by the Muhammadans as Kaffir 
which was discovered by Major log, “ infidel people ” (Simpson, u, s., 
Kittoe in the ruined mound of Gho- p. 186. 
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Three li to the east of the city there is a sfitpa in 
height about 300 feet, which was built by A^oka Ihlja. 
It is wonderfully constructed of stone beautifully 
adorned and caiwed. S§.kya, when a BSdhisattYa, here 
met Dipankara^® Buddha {Jmi-tmig-fo), and spreading 
out his deerskin doublet, and unbinding his hair and cover- 
ing with dt the muddy road, received a predictive assur- 
ance. Though the passed kalpa brought the overthrow of 
the world, the trace of this event was not destroyed; 
on religious {fad) days the sky rains down all sorts of 
flowers, which excite a religious frame of mind in the 
people, wlio also offer up religious offerings. 

To the west of this place is a Kia-lan {sahgMr&ma)) witli 
a few priests. To the south is a small st^^pa: this was 
the place where, in old time, Bddhisativa covered the mud 
{with his hair), A^6ka-r^ja built st 42 )ay away from 
tlie road.^^ 


Within the city is the ruined foundation of a great 
st 4 pa. Tradition says that it once contained a tooth of 
Buddha, and that it was high and of great magnifieence. 
Now it has no tooth, but only the ancient foundations renuiim 
By its side is a sMpa 30 feet or so in height ; the old 
stories of the place know nothing of the origin of this 


fabric ; they say only that it 
itself here. Being no work 
spiritual prodigy. 

3s Chinese expression seems 
to refer to the successive layers of 
checkered stones peculiar to these 
topes. See W. Simpson’s and also 
Mr. Swinnerton’s account. — Ind, 
Antiq.f vol. viii. pp. 198 & 227 f. 

The incident referred to in the 
text, viz., the interview between Di- 
pankara Buddha and the Bdd- 
hisattva Sumedha, is a popular one 
in Buddhist sculpture and mytho- 
logy. There is a representation of 
it among fragments in the Labor 
Museum ; another representation is 
among the sculptures of the Kanheri 
caves [Archceol Sur. W, Incl, Rep., 


fell from heaven and pL'uaal 
of man's art, it is clearly a 

vol. iv, p. 66). The legend I trans- 
lated from the Chinese iJ. It. A, 

N.S., vol. vi. pp. 377 tf). Fa-hien 
also refers to it {Buddhist Pil/riitis, 
p. 43). See also some remarks on 
this legend, Ind. A7itiq.^ vol. xi. p. 
146 ; and conf. Rhys David’s Bmkfh. 
Bwtk-Staries, pp. 3 f. 

This is a difficult passage, a:itl 
is probably corrupt. The phrase 
towards the end, may 
mean “in an out-of-the-way place.” 
The reference is to the spot where 
predictive assurance was given to 
Sumedha that he should become a 
Buddha*. 
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To the south-west of the city about lo li h a, stilpa. 
Here Tathi^gata, when living in the world, alighted, having 
left Mid-India and passed through the air for the sake of 
converting men. The people, moved by reverence, erected 
this building. Not far to the east is a st4pa; it was 
here Bodhisattva met Dipatikara Buddha and bought the 
flowers.^^ 

About 20 li to the south-west of the city we come to a 
small stone ridge, where there is a sanghdrdma with a 
high hall and a storied tower made of piled-up stone. 
It is now silent and deserted, with no priests. In the 
middle is a st4pa 200 feet or so in height, built by A^bka- 
rSja. ' ^ 

To the south-west of this a deep torrent 

rushes from a high point of the hill and scatters its 
waters in leaping cascades. The mountain sides are like 
walls; on the eastern side of one is a great cavern, deep 
and profound, the abode of the Nb-ga Gbpb-la. The gate 
(or entrance) leading to it is narrow ; the cavern is dark; 
the precipitous rock causes the water to find its way in 
various rivulets into this cavern. In old days there was 
a shadow of Buddha to be seen here, bright as the true 
form, with all its characteristic marks.^^ In later days 
men have not seen it so much. What does appear is 
only a feeble likeness. But w’^hoever prays with fervent 
faith, he is mysteriously endowed, and he sees it clearly 
before him, though not for long. 

In old times, when Tathb,gata was in the world, this 
dragon was a shepherd who provided the king with milk 
and cream. Having on one occasion failed to do so, and 
having received a reprimand, he proceeded in an angry 
temper to the sHpa of “the predictive assurance,'’ and 

He bought the Sowers of a girl, flowers remaining over the head as 
who consented to sell them only on a “baldachin,” is represented in the 
condition that she should ever here- Lahor sculpture referred to above, 
after be born as his wife. See the note 39. See Fergusson, Tree and 
account in the “Legend of Dipan- Strp. Wm'ship, pi. L. 
kara Buddha” (/. N.S., vol, See note 5 p. l, and p. 145, 

vi. pp. 377fl.) The incident of the note 76. 
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fcliere made an offering of flQ%?ers, with tbe prayer that 
he might become a destructive dragon for tlie purpose of 
afidicting the country and destroying the king. Then 
. ascending the rocky .side of the hill, he tlirew hiinse,lf 
down and was killed. . Torthwith he became a great 
dragon and occupied this cavern, and then he purposed 
to go forth and accomplish his original wicked purpose. 
When this intention had risen within him, Tathagata, hav- 
ing examined what was his object, was moved with pity 
for the country and the people about to be destroyed by 
the dragon. By Ms spiritual power he came from Mid- 
India to where the dragon was. The dragon seeing Ta- 
th%ata, his murderous purpose was stayed, and he ac- 
cepted the precept against killing, and vowed to defend 
the true law ; he requested Tathagata to occupy this 
cavern evermore, that his holy disciples might ever re- 
ceive his (the dragon's) religious offerings,^ 

Tathlgata replied, When I am about to die; I will 
leave you my shadow, and I will send five xirliats to 
receive from you continual offerings. Wiieii the true 
law is destroyed,^ this service of yours shall still go 
on; if an evil heart rises in you, you must look at my 
shadow, and because of its power of love and virtue your 
evil purpose will be stopped. The Buddhas who will 
appear throughout this Bhadm-kalpa^ wdll all, from a 
motive of pity, intrust to you their shadows as a be- 
quest.” Outside the gate of the Cavern of the Shadow 
there are two square stones; on one is the impression 
of the foot of Tatb&gata, with a wheel-circle (hui-smig) 
beautifully clear, which shines with a brilliant light from 
time to time. 

On either side of the Cavern of the Shadow there are 

^ This is evidently the meaning ^ The ” true law was to la.st 
of the passage : the request was, woi 500 yearn ; the “ law of iutages 
that the dragon might dwell in the 1000 years. 

cavern, but that Tath%ata would ^ This period is that in which we 
live there with his disciples. Fa* now are, during which 1000 Bud- 
hiau refers to this cave. dhas are to appear. 
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se%"eral stone chambers ; in these the holy disciples of 
Tathi-gata reposed in meditation. 

At the north-west corner of the cave of the shadow 
is a where Buddha walked up and down. Beside 
this is Bs st 4 jQ(i which contains some of the hair and the 
nail-parings of Tath%ata. 

Not far from this is a st 4 pa where Tath^gata, making 
manifest the secret principles of his true doctrine, de- 
clared the Skandha-dhdtu-dyatanas 

At the west of the Cave of the Shadow is a vast rock, 
on which Tath 4 gata in old time spread out hm kashdy a 
robe after washing it; the marks of the tissue still 
exist. 

To the south-east of the city 30 li or so is the town 
of Hi-lo (Hidda) it is about 4 or 5 li in circuit ; it is 
high in situation and strong by natural declivities. It 
has flowers and woods, and lakes whose waters are 
bright as a mirror. The people of this city are simple, 
honest, and upright. There is here a two-storied tower; 
the beams are painted and the columns coloured red. 

^ The symbol {dyatam) specting ^vetavluras [sup. p. 6i) and 

in this passage must be connected its name of Ter/oayajA'i?. It is curious, 
with the previous ^^yunhial,^* The too, that this place (the neighbour- 
y wu cA' 44 are the eighteen hood of Hidda) is called Begrsim, 

for which see Childers’ Pali Diet, and so also is Svdtavaras Kar- 
[mh voc.) Vide also the sana or Tetragdnis). Both Bdgrdrn 

SMi'a {Catena of Buddhist ScHp.,'g. and Nagara appear to mean “the 
297 B. 2). There is no word in my city.” This town or Nagarahdra 
text for hingi given by Julien. may be the Hyssa or Nysa of Arrian 

Kashdya refers to the colour of (lib. v. cap. i.) and Curtius (lib. viii. 
the Buddhist upper robe, which was cap. x. 7), in which case there would 
of brick-red or yellow colour (Act- be no need to derive Bionysopolis — 
shaya). the Nagara of Ptolemy — from XJd- 

^ The city of Hi-lo or Hidda y^napura, although, as General 
(concerning which restoration, see Cunningham remarks (Awe. 6'c?o^. 0/ 
V. de St. Martin’s Mem., u. s., p. Jnd., p. 46),' the name Ajhna, given 
304), about six miles south-east of to Nagarahto (according to Mas- 
Nagarah to, is described by Pa-hian son) might well be corrupted from 
(cap. xiii.) The TVAdm of the skull- tJjj^na or TJdydna. Compare with 
bone is there said to be placed within the text the account found in Hwiii- 
a square enclosure, tod it is added, lih ( Vie, p. 76). Conf. Nouv. Jour. 
“though the heavens should quake tom. vii pp. 338! ; Mas- 

and the earth open, this place would son, Fctr. Jour., vol. iii. pp. 254 
remain unmoved.” Compare with ff. ; Wilson, Ariana Ant,, pp. 43, 
this the remark of HiuenTsiang re- 1051, 
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'Jn the. second storey is a little st4>pa, made of the seven 
precious snhstances ; it contains the skull-bone of Tathfi- 
gata; it is i foot 2 inches round; the hair orifices are 
distinct ; its colour is a whitish-yellow. It is enclosed 
in a precious receptacle, which is placed in the middle 
of the si4pa. Those who wish to make lucky or unlucky 
presages (marJcs) make a paste of scented earth, and im- 
press it on the skull-bone; then, according to their merit, 
is the impression made. 

Again there is another little stilpa^ made of the seven 
precious substances, which encloses the skull-bone of 
Tatlilgata. Its shape is like a lotus leaf its colour is 
the same as that of the other, and it is also contained 
in a precious casi^et, sealed up and fastenecL 

Again, there is another little st4pa, made of the 
seven precious substances, in which is deposited the eye- 
ball of Tath^gata, large as an J.mra fruit and biiglit 
and clear throughout; this also is deposited in a pre- 
cious casket sealed up and fastened. The Sanglidii robe 
of Tathagata, which is made of fine cotton stuff of a 
yellow-red colour,®^ is also enclosed in a precious box. 
Since many months and years have passed, it is a 
little damaged. The stafl'^^ of Tatliagata, of which 
the rings are white iron {tm ?) and the stick of sandal- 
wood, is contained in a precious case (a ccm made of a 
preeious sudstance). Lately, a king, hearing of these 
various articles that they formerly belonged to Tathagata 
as his own private property, took them away by force to 
his own country and placed them in his palace. After 
a short time,®^ look at them, they were gone; 

^ The h& hwa is the water-lily, ^ The religions staff, khakkJatrai'/i 
but it is also a general name for or Mllala, was so called from the 
mallows (Medhurst, s. ^^) This hone noise it made when shaken. Conf. 
is that of the mkntslm or top of the Mkk; Ch. sek; Sek ckexiwj^ an abbot's 
skull crosier or staff (Wells Wlllianis:. 

Such seems to be the meaning. It is descrilied in the Ska-'mvn- 
Julien has taken it as though kia- yih-ymig (fol, 14 a). p. 47, 

referred to another gannent, but ante^ 
it seems merely to denote the I’obe ^ Scarcely had an hour elapsed, 
called SmvjMtt 
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and after further inquiries he found they had returned to 
their original place. These five sacred objects (reZ'ics) 
often work miracles. 

The king of Kapi^a has commanded five pure-conduct 
men (Brdhmans) to offer continually scents and flowers to 
these objects. These pure persons, observing the crowds 
who came to worship incessantly, wishing to devote them- 
selves to quiet meditation, have established a scale of 
fixed charges, with a view to secure order, by means of 
that wealth which is so much esteemed by men. Their 
plan, in brief, is this: — All who wish to see the skull- 
bone of Tathfigata have to pay one gold piece; those who 
wish to take an impression pay five pieces. The other 
objects in their several order, have a fixed price; and 
yet, though the charges are heavy, the worshippers are 
numerous. 

To the north-west of the double-storied pavilion is a 
stdpa, not very high or large, but yet one which possesses 
many spiritual {miraculo^is) qualities. If men only touch 
it with a finger, it shakes and trembles to the foundation, 
and the bells and the jingles moving together give out a 
pleasant sound. 

Going south-east from this, crossing mountains and 
valleys for 500 li or so, we arrive, at the kingdom of 
Kien-t’o-lo (Gandhfira). 

Kien-t’o-lo — GandhIea. 

The kingdom of Gan dh fir a is about icoo li from east 
to west, and about 800 li from north to south. On the 
east it borders on the river Sin (Sindh). The capital of 
the country is called Po-lu-sha-pu-lo ; it is about 40 li 

^ The phrase tsze ch% which is Khoaspes (Kunar) and the Indus, 
of frequent occurrence in Buddhist It is the country of the Gandarse of 
composition, seems to mean “ more- Ptolemy [Geog,, lib. vi. c. r, 7). The 
over ” or “ besides this.” capital was Punishapura now Pesh^- 

^ The country of Gandhto is wajr. The Gandarii are mentioned 
that of the lower Ka,bul valley, lying by Hekataios {Fq\ 178, 179) and 
along the Kabul river between the Herodotus (lib. iii. c. 91, lib. vii. c. 

VOL. I. G 
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.in oirenii The royal family is extinct, and the kingdom 
is governed hy deputies from Kapi^a. The towns and 
villages, are deserted, and there are but few’ inhabitants. 
At one corner of the royal ■ residence there are about 
,1000 families The, country is rich., in cereals, and pro- 
duces a variety of. flowers and fruits; it abounds also in 
sugar-cane, from the juice of which they prepare ''the 
solid sugar.” The climate is warm, and moist, and in 
general writhoiit ice or snow. The disposition of the 
people is timid and soft: they love literature; most of 
them belong to heretical schools ; a few believe in the 
true law. From old time till now this border-land of 
India has produced many autliors of idstms ; for example, 
Ulrlyanad^va,^^ Asafiga BMhisattva, Vasubandhu 
Bodhisattva, BharmatrS^ta, Mandrbita, P&riva the 
nohle, and so on. There are about looo salighdrAmm, 
which are deserted and in ruins. They are filled wdth 
wild shrubs, and solitary to the last degree. The sMpas 
are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, to the number 
of about 100 , are occupied pell-mell by heretics. 

Inside the royal city, towards the north-east/^® is an old 
foundation (or a ruinous foundation). Formerly this was 
the precious tower of the pdim of Buddha, After the 
Nirvdna of Buddha, Im^pdtra coming to this country, was 


66), and the dastrict of Gandaritis 
by Strabo {Geoff., lib. xy. c. i, 26}. 
See Wilson, Ariana Afit., pp. 125, 
131 ; M. As. Soc.f yol. v. p. 1 17 ; 
Lassen, Jnd. Alt, vol. i, pp. 502 f., 
vol. ii. pp. 150, 854 ; Pentapot, pp. 
15 f., 105 ; Asiat Res., vol. xv. pp. 
103, 106 f . ; Vishm-pw\, vol. ii pp. 
169, I74» vol iii. p. 319, vol iv. p. 
1 18 ; Mahdbk, viii. 2055 f,; Troyer’s 
Rdja-Tamtlgint, tom. ii. pp. 3i6“32 1 ; 
Elliot, ffist Ind., vol i. p. 48 n. ; 
Bnnbnry, Hist. Anc. Gtog., vol i. 
pp. 142, 238 ; Beinand, sur 

rinde, pp. 106 f, Pilnini (iv. 2, 
133) mentions the Gtolhilra in the 
group Kachchhfidi. 

^ The Rung shing is the fortified 


or walled portion of the town, In 
whioh the royal palace 8fc(.K>d, 

^ There is a symbol puk before 
this name, which, as Julien has re- 
marked, is insei’ted by iriiatake. 
The Chinese equivalents for the 
names of these writers are as fol- 
lows: Na-lo-yen-tin (N'totyanadeva), 
Wu-ch*o-p’u-sa (Asafigha Bodldsa- 
ttva), Shi-shin-p’u-sa (Vasubandhu 
B6dhisattva), Ea-kiu(I)harmatratal 
Ju-i (Manorhita), Hie-teiin (Arya 
Farsvika). ■ All these, the text says, 
were born in Gandhara 
^ M, Julien has pointed out the 
■error in the text and supplied this 
meaning. 

Julien has nmthmd. 
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worshipped during manj centuries. In traversing diffe- 
rent countries it has come now to Persia.^^ 

Outside the city, about 8 org li to the south-east, there 
is a pipala tree about lOo feet or so in height. Its branches 
are thick and the shade beneath sombre and deep. The 
four past Buddhas have sat beneath this tree, and at the 
present time there are four sitting figures of the Buddhas 
to be seen here. During the Bhadrakalpa, the 996 other 
Buddhas will all sit here. Secret spiritual influences 
guard the precincts of the tree and exert a protecting 
virtue in its continuance. SS,kya Tath^ata sat beneath 
this tree with his face to the south and addressed Ananda 
thus : — '^Four hundred years after my departure from the 
world, there will be a king who shall rule it called Kan- 
ishka (Kia-ni-se-kia) ; not far to the south of this spot 
he will raise a stllpa which will contain many various 
relics of my bones and flesh.” 

To the south of the Pippala tree is a sMpa built by Xing 
Kanishka; this king ascended the throne four hundred 
years after the Mirvdna,^^ and governed the whole of Jam- 
budvipa. He had no faith either in wrong or right {crime 
or religious merit) ^ and he lightly esteemed the law of 
Buddha. One day when traversing a swampy grove 
(bushy swamp) he saw a white hare, which he followed as 
far as this spot, when suddenly it disappeared. He then 
saw a young shepherd-boy, who was building in the 
wood hard by a little stUpa about three feet high. The 
king said, *' What are you doing?” The shepherd-boy 
answered and said, '' Formerly S^kya Buddha, by his 
divine wisdom, delivered this prophecy : ‘ There shall be a 
king in this victorious land who shall erect a 

sti)jpa^ which shall contain a great portion of my bodily 
relics/ The sacred merits of the great king {Kanisfilcd) 

Eor the wanderings of the Buddha, vol. i p. 526 ; J, R. A. 
Pdtra of Buddha (called in Chinese vol. xi. p. 127 ; also consult Yule’s 
“the measure vessel,” compare gra» Ma/rco Polo, vol. ii. pp. 301, 3lof. 
duale and grail), see Ba-hian, pp. See ante, p. 56, note 200, and 

36 f., i6i f. ; l^dppeii, Die Rel, des inf, p 151, note 97. 
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ill former births (mh), with his increasing fame, have 
made the present occasion a proper one for the fultilmenti 
of the old prophecy relating to the divine merit ami die 
religious superiority of tlie person concerned. And no w I 
am engaged for the purpose of directing you to these former 
predictions."' Having said these words he disappeared 
The king hearing this explanation, was overjoyed. Flat-. 
teriiig himself that he was referred to in the proplieey 
of the great saint, he believed with all his heart and ])aid 
reverence to the law of Buddha, Surrounding the site 
of the little stupa he built a stone wishing to sur- 

pass it in height, to prove the pow^'er of his religious merit. 
But in proportion as his shipa increased the other always 
exceeded it by three feet, and so he went on till his 
reached 400 feet, and the circumference of the base was a 
li and a half. The storeys having reached to five, each 1 50 
feet in height, then he succeeded in covering the other. 
The king, overjoyed, raised on the top of this stiipa twenty- 
five circlets of gilded copper on a staff, and he placed in 
the middle of tlie st 4 pa a peck of the Sadras of Tatha- 
gata, and offered to them religious offerings. Scarcely had 
he finished his work when he saw^ the little st 4 pa take its 
place at the south-east of the great foundation, and project 
from its side about half-way up The king was disturbed 


Or, to arouse you to a sense of 
your destiny (your previous fore- 
cast). 

^ Julieii translates this differently 
— “ he saw the little sti'lpa raise it- 
self by the side of the other and ex- 
ceed it by one-half.” The passage is 
undoubtedly a difficult one, and 
rendered more so by a faulty text. 
To understand it, we must observe 
that the building was a tower of 
five storeys, each 150 feet in height. 
The small or tower was en- 

closed in the middle of the lower 
basement. Suddenly, when the 
large tower was finished, the smaller 
one changed its position, and came 
to the south-east angle of the' great 


foundation—?,e., of the low’cst divi- 
sion or storey — and pierced through 
the wall of the larger building about 
half way up. Kanishka, ill at ease 
in the presence of this piutent, 
ordered the greater building to be 
destroyed dowui to the second stage. 
On this being done the little towr 
again went back to the middle of 
the space enclosed by t!ie basement 
of the larger one, and there over- 
topped it as before. So I under- 
stand the passage ; and If this be 
so, the only alteration retjuired in 
the text is in the last clause, where 
instead of ** little,” I would sub- 
stitute te, “great,” “ it came out of, 
It,, towered above, the great MilpaP 
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at this, and ordered the st4pa to be destroyed. When they 
had got down to the bottom of the second storey, through 
which the other projected, immediately that one removed to 
its former place, and once more it surpassed in height the 
otlier. The king retiring said, “ It is easy to commit errors 
in iinman affairs,®^ but when there is divine influence at 
work it is difficult to counteract it. When a matter is 
directed by spiritual power, what can human resentment 
effect ? '' Having confessed his fault, therefore, he retired. 

These two are still visible. In aggravated®^ 

sickness, if a cure is sought, people burn incense and offer 
flowers, and with a sincere faith pay their devotions. In 
many cases a remedy is found. 

On the southern side of the steps, on the eastern face 
of the great st4/pa, there are engraved {or carved) two 
st4]pas^ one three feet high, the other five feet. They are 
the same shape and proportion as the great st4pa. Again, 
there are two full-sized figures of Buddha, one four feet, 
the other six feet in height. They resemble him as he sat 
cross-legged beneath the JBddhi tree. When the full rays 
of the sun shine on them they appear of a brilliant gold 
colour, and as the light decreases the hues of the stone 
seem to assume a reddish-blue colour. The old people 
say, Several centuries ago, in a fissure of the stone foun- 
dation, there were some gold-coloured ants, the greatest 
about the size of the finger, the longest about a barleycorn 
in size. Those of the same species consorted together; by 
gnawing the stone steps they have left lines and marks as 
if engraved on the surface, and by the gold sand which 
they left (as deposits) they have caused the figures of 
Buddha to assume their present appearance.” 

^ Or, human affairs are change- The expression lo clto would 

able and deceptive. seem to mean that the were 

- The sense of ying in this pas- engraved, not The particular 

sage is doubtful ; it may mean “ com- named as to steps leading up to the 
plicated or “ threatening (sick- st'A'pa is significant, as illustrating 
ness),’* or it may refer to complaints the architectural appearance and 
peculiar to children. character of these buildings. 
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On, the southern side of the. stone steps of the gmit 
there is a painted figure of Buddha about sixteen 
feet high. From the middle upward there are two bodies; 
below the middle, only one. The old tradition says : In 
the beginning, there was a poor man who hired himself out 
to^get a living; having obtained a gold coin, he vowed 
to make a figure of Buddha- Coming to the siupa, he 
spoke to a. painter and said, ‘'I wish now to gut a figure 
of Tathlgata painted, with its beautiful points of excel- 
lence;®^ -but I only have one gold coin; this is litile 
enough to repay an artist. . I am sorry to be so hampered 
by poverty in carrying out my cherished aim/' 

Then the painter, observing his simple . truth, , said no- 
thing about the price, but promised to set to work to 
furnish the picture. 

Again there was a man, similarly circumstanced, with 
one gold coin, who also sought to have a picture of Bud- 
dha painted. The painter having received tlius a gold 
piece from each, procured some excellent colours {blue ami 
vermilion) and painted a picture. Then both men came 
the same day to pay reverence to the picture they had Iiad 
done, and the artist pointed each to the same figure, tell- 
ing them, ‘^This is the figure of Buddha which you ordered 
to be done.” The two men looking at one another in 
perplexity, the mind of the artist understanding their 
doubts, said, “ What are you thinking about so long ? If 
you are thinking about the money, I have not defrauded 
you of any part. To show that it is so there must be 
some spiritual indication on the part of the picture.” 

This is the literal translation ; side led up to the platform on wliioh 
it may mean “ on the southern side the tower {ntfqxt i was built, ami that 
of the steps/* as though there were the figures referred to were engraved 
steps only on the eastern side of the between the pilasters of the terrace 
stiipa; or it may, by license, mean on the north and south sides of tlie 
“ on the steps of the its south- steps, 

ern face/* as though the steps refer- ^ Or, a beautifully - marked 
red to were on the southern face, figure of TathAgata.’* The marks 
But the literal translation is prefer- {siang or lak&liana) uf Budiiha are 
able, in which case we may assume well known. — See Burnuuf, 
that a flight of steps on the eastern p. 6i6, and ante, p, i, note 5. 
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Scarcely liad lie finished when the picture, by some spiri- 
tual power, divided itself {from the middle upwards), and 
both parts emitted a glory alika The two men with joy 
believed and exulted. 

To the south-west of the greau st'd;pa 100 paces or so, 
there is a figure of Buddha in white stone about eighteen 
feet high. It is a standing figure, and looks to the 
north. It has many spiritual powers, and diffuses a 
brilliant light. Sometimes there are people who see the 
image come out of an evening and go round ^ the great 
stUpa, Lately a band of robbers wished to go in and 
steal. The image immediately came forth and went 
before the robbers. Affrighted, they ran away ; the image 
then returned to its own place, and remained fixed as 
before. The robbers, affected by what they had seen, 
began a new life, and went about through towns and 
villages telling what had happened. 

To the left and right of the great st^pa are a hundred 
little st4pas standing closely together, executed with con- 
summate art. Exquisite perfumes and different musical 
sounds at times are perceived, the work of Kishis, saints, 
and eminent sages; these also at times are seen walking 
round the 

According to the prediction of Tathi,gata, after this 
stilpa has been seven times burnt down and seven times 
rebuilt, then the religion of Buddha will disappear. The 
record of old worthies says this building has already been 
destroyed and restored three times. When (I) first arrived 
in this country it had just been destroyed by a fire calamity. 
Steps are being taken for its restoration, but they are not 
yet complete. 

To the west of the great stdpa there is an old sanghdrdma 
which was built by King Kanishka. Its double towers, 
connected terraces, storeyed piles, and deep chambers 

That is, circumambulate it, or Julien explains, arranged in order 
perform the fradaksliirm, like the scales of a fish, that is, with 

The expression means, as M. regularity. 
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bear testimony to the eminence of the great priests who have 
here formed their illustrious religious characters (^airnd 
distinction). Although now somewliat deca3^ech it yet 
gives evidence of its wonderful construction. The priests 
living in it are few; they study the Little Vehicle, From 
the time it was built many authors of ^dstras have lived 
herein and gained the supreme fruit (of ArhatsJidp)« 
Their pure fame is wide-spread, and their exemplary 
religious character still survives. 

In the third tower {do'iihh-storeyed tower) is the cliam- 
ber of the honourable Plr^vika (Pi-lo-siii-po), but it lias 
long been in ruins ; but they have placed liere a comineriio- 
rative tablet to him. He was at first a master of the 
BrS-limans (or a Brahman doctor), but when eighty years 
of age he left his home and assumed the soiled robes (of 
a Bnddhist disciple). The boys of the town ridiculed him, 
saying, “ Foolish old man ! you have no wisdom, surely ! 
Don't you know that they who become disciples of Buddha 
have two tasks to perform, viz., to give themselves to medi- 
tation and to recite the Scriptures ? And now you are old 
and infirm, what progress can you make as a disciple 
Doubtless you know how to eat (and that is all) I " Then 
PHr^vika, bearing such railing speeches, gave up the world 
and made this vow, “Until I thoroughly penetrate^- the 
wisdom of the three Pitakas and get rid of the evil desire 
of the three worlds, till 1 obtain the six miraculous powers 
and reach the eight deliverances (vimokshas), I will not lie 
down to rest (my side shall mt toitch the skepiny mat)!' 
From that day forth the day was not enough for him to 
walk in meditation or to sit upright in deep thought. In 
the daytime he studied incessantly the doctrine of the 

LU., in the pure streams of the for which see Eitel’s Ilandhooh, s. v., 
high calling {traces). or Childers, Pali Diet., s. v. aMinrut 

Withdrew from “ time and Five are enumerated in the Lotus, 
men.” It may be, withdrew for a cap. v. see pp. 291, 345, 372, 379, 
time from men. 820; hitral, p. 263. For the rimOD 

^ Whilst I do not understand, &c. skas see Lotus, pp. 347, 824; Chil 
The six miraculous or spiritual ders, Pali Diet, s. v. timokka. Bee 
powers are the ahktjnds, so called j note 88, p 149, inf. 
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sublime principles {of Buddhism),^ at night he sat 
silently meditating in unbroken thought. After three 
years he obtained insight into the three pitakas, and shook 
off all worldly desires/^ and obtained the threefold know- 
ledge.'^'^ Then people called him the honourable PS>r^- 
vika"^® and paid him reverence. 

To the east of Pfi,r^vika’s chamber is an old building in 
which Vasuban dll u'^^ Bodhisattva prepared the '0-pi-ta- 
mo-lcu-she-lun {Ahhidharmahdshd ^dstra) ; men, out of 
respect to him, have placed here a commemorative tablet 
to this effect. 

To the south of Vasubandhu's house, about fifty paces or 
so, is a second storied-pavilion in which Manorhita,^^ a 
master of Sdstms, composed the Vibhdshd Mstra, This 
learned doctor flourished in the midst of the thousand 


Desire of the three worlds. 

The tHvidyds^ the threefold 
knowledge, viz., of the impermanence 
of all things [anitija], of sorrow 
[dukha)f and of unreality [andtmd), 

Pilrsvika, Chin. Hie-ts’un, so 
named ivom^drsva (Chin. /ae), ‘Hhe 
side,” from his vow, here related, 
not to lie on his side. He is reckoned 
the ninth or tenth Buddhist patri- 
arch (according as Vasmnitra, the 
seventh, is excluded or not} ; Edkins, 
Chin. Buddh., p. 74 ; Lassen, L A., 
vol. ii. p. 1202 ; Vassilief, pp. 48, 
75 f. 203 f. 211 ; Ind. Ant., vol. iv. 
p. 141. 

Vasnbandhu (Do - siu - fan - tho) 
translated Thien-sin and Shi-sin, 
according to northern accounts, the 
twenty-first patriarch of the Bud- 
dhist church, and younger brother 
of Asahga. But this succession of 
patriarchs is more than doubtful, 
for Budhidbarma, who is represented 
as the twenty-eighth patriarch, ar- 
rived in China A.D. 520 ; but accord- 
ing to Max Muller, Vasnbandhu 
flourished in India in the second 
half of the sixth century {India, p. 
306). If this date can be estab- 
lished, many of the statements of 
dates found in the Chinese Bud- 


dhist books will have to be dis 
credited {inf. p. 119, n. i). Lassen, 
L A., vol. ii. p. 1205 ; Edkins, Ch. 
Buddh., pp. 169, 278 ; Vassilief, 
pp. 214 ff., or Ivd. Ant, vol. iv. 
pp. 142 f. 

This is a work frequently named 
in these records. It was written by 
Vasnbandhu to refute the errors of 
the Vaibh^shikas, and was trans- 
lated into Chinese by ParamS.rtha, 
A.D. 557-589. Eor an account of its 
origin see the Life of Buddha by 
Wong Piih, § 195, in J. R. A. S., vol. 
XX. p. 21 1 ; Edkins, Ch. Buddh., p. 
120; Vassilief, pp. 77 f. 108, 130,220. 

Manorhita, otherwise written 
Manorata, Manorhata, or Mandra- 
tha (Jnl., Vie, p. 405), also Manura. • 
This is explained by the Chinese 
Ju-i, an expression used for the 
Kalpavfiksha or “ wishing tree,” de- 
noting power to produce whatever 
was wished ; literally, “ conformable 
(hita) to thought {mana, mind).” He 
is probably the same as Manirata 
(V^^ssilief, Bouddkisme, p. 219). He 
is reckoned the twenty-second patri- 
arch. — Lassen, I. A., vol. ii. p. I 205 ; 
Edkins, Ch. Buddh., pp. 82-84 ; M. 
Muller, India, pp. 289, 303 ; and 
note 77 ante. 
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years after the Mrvdm of Buddha. In his youth lie was 
devoted to study and had distinguished talent. His faniu 
was wide spread with the religious, aud laymen sought to 
do him hearty reverence. At that time Vikramaditya,^^ 
king of the country of Srlvasti, was of wide renown. He 
ordered his ministers to distribute daily throughout India*^- 
five lakhs of gold coin ; he largely {everywhere) supplied the 
wants of the poor, the orphan, and the bereaved. His ti-ea- 
surer, fearing that the resources of the kingdom would be 
exhausted, represented the case to the king, aud said, “Ha- 
harhja ! your fame has reached to the very lowest of your 
subjects, and extends to the brute creation. You bid me 
add {to your eobyenol/iture) &vOi lakhs of gold to succour the 
poor throughout the world. Your treasury will thus be 
emptied, and then fresh imposts will have to be laid (on 


This expression, ** in the midst 
of, or during, the thousand years,” 
has a particular reference to the 
period of i ooo years which succeeded 
the period of 500 years after Bud- 
dha's death. The 500 years is called 
the period of the “true law,” the 
1000 years “the period of images,” 
image-worship ; after that came 
the period of “ no law.” The phrase 
“during the 1000 years,” therefore, 
in these records, means that the 
person referred to lived during 
the middle portion of the second 
period, that is, about a thousand 
years after Buddha. There is a 
useful note in Wong Pdh’s life of 
Buddha (§ 204, /. R, A. voL xx. 
p. 215) relating to this point, from 
which it appears that the accepted 
date of the Nii'i'dna in China at this 
time was S50 B.c. The period of 
1000 years, therefore, would extend 
from .350 B.0, to 650 A.D. Wong 
Pdh uses the expression ke-shi *‘the 
latter age,” for “the thousand 
years,” Mandrhita is placed under 
Vikram^ditya Harsha of Uj jain, and 
therefore lived about the middle of 
the 6th century A.I>., according to 
H. Miiller, India, p. 290. 

This is supposed to be the same 


as Tikramaditya or Harsha of CJ- 
jayini, according to Dr. J, Fergus.«.ai 
and Prof. M. Muller, the founder lif 
the usual Sam vat era, 56 B.o. Tlio 
Chinese equivalent for his name i.*? 
chaoujilif or “leaping alnsve the sun,” 
or “ the upsprhiging light,” “ the 
dawn.” As to the irnnh; in whi<;h 
this era of Vikramaditya might 
have been contrived, see Fergiisson 
(/. It A. /S'., N. S,, voL xii. p. 2731. 
The starting-point from which these 
writers suppose it came into uso is 
544 A. D. The expression Vikra* 
mdditya of Brilvastl, is the same as 
VikramMitya of Ayodhya (Oudh), 
where we are told (VasaiEef, p. 219) 
he held his court. The iom/i of 
orivast! was in ruins even In Pa- 
hian’s time (cap. xx.) 

“Throughout all the Indies,” 
This passage may also be translated 
thus : “An envoy ishi slum) coming 
to India, he daily,” &c. Julien re- 
fers it to one of his own envoys, but 
in any case the passage is obscure. 
Judging from the context, I think 
the meaning is, “he ordered his 
minister, in the next sentence called 
“his treasurer,” to give throughout 
India on on© day five lakhs for the 
poor.” 
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the land cultivators), tmtil the resources of the land be 
also exhausted ; then the voice of complaint will be heard 
and hostility be provoked. Your majesty, indeed, will get 
credit for charity, but your minister^^ will lose the respect 
of all.'^ The king answered, “ But of my own surplus I 
{wish to) relieve the poor., I would on no -account, for my 
own advantage, thoughtlessly burthen down) the 

country/' Accordingly he added five lakhs for the good 
of the poor. Some time after this the king was engaged 
chasing a boar. Having lost the track, her gave a man a 
lakh for putting him on the scent again. NoW'Mandrhita, 
the doctor of ^dstms, once engaged a man to shave his 
head, and gave him offhand a lakh of gold for so doing.^^ 
This munificent act was recorded in the annals by the 
chief historian. The king reading of it, was filled with 
shame, and his proud heart continually fretted about it,^ 
and so he desired to bring some fault against Manbrhita 
and punish him. So he summoned an assembly of diffe- 
rent religious persons whose talents were most noted,®® 
to the number of one hundred, and issued the following 
decree : I wish to put a check to the various opinions 
{wanderings) and to settle the true limits {of inguirg) ; the 
opinions of different religious sects are so various that the 
mind knows not what to believe. Exert your utmost 
ability, therefore, to-day in following out my directions.'- 
On meeting for discussion he made a second decree: ‘‘The 
doctors of law belonging to the heretics are distinguished 


SucIi is plainly the meaning; 
the treasurer is speaking of himself. 
The antithesis requires it, ‘‘Jcun 
skanQf sha,n, hia,’^ M. Julien trans- 
lates it as referring to aU the sub- 
jects. 

^ M. Julien translates as follows : 
“ On jour le maitre des ^ctstras 
Jou-i (Mandrhita) ayant envoyd un 
homme pour cooper les cheveux au 
roi ; ” but in my text there is no 
word for “king,” and the whole 
context seems to require another 
rendering. I translate the passage 


as referring to Mandrhita himself, 
who, although a writer oi S'ddras, 
was also a prince (vid. Eitei, s.-y.) 

/.e,, that Mandrhita should 
have equalled him in munificence, 
and that he should be held up as an 
example. 

^ “ Wliose virtuous deeds {good 
quodities) were high and profound.” 
I find nothing about Brahmans in the 
text. 

^ Or it may be, “ the unbelievers 
and the doctors of sdstras are both 
eminent,” &c. 
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for their ability. The Shamans and the followers of the 
law (of Buddha) ought to look well to the princijdes of 
their sect; if they prevail, then they will bring reverence 
to the law of Buddha; but if they fail, then they shall 
be exterminated.” On this, Mauorhita questioned the 
heretics and silenced® ninety-nine of them. And now a 
man was placed (soA o% th& 'nua.t to dilute with hiiTi) of no 
ability whatever,® and for the sake of a trifling discus.sion 
(Manorhita) proposed the subject of firo and smoke. On 
this the king and the heretics cried out, saying, “ Mauor- 
hita, ^ the doctor of Sdstras, has lost the sense of right con- 
nection (ndstaken the order or sense of the phrase) ; he 
should have named smoke first and fire afterward.s ; this 
order of things is constant.” Manfirhita wishing to ex- 
plain the difficulty, was not allowed a hearing ; on which, 
ashamed to see himself thus treated by the iieople he 


bit out his tongue and wrote 


a w 


i-arning to his disciple 


Vasubandhu, saying, “In the multitude of partisans 
there is no justice ; among persons deceived there is no 
discernment,” Having written this, he died. 

A little afterwards Vihraimlditya-ifija lost his kin-doni 
and was succeeded by a monarch who widely patronised 
those distinguished for literary merit.®^ Vasubandhu, 
wishing to wash out the former disgrace, came to the kinu 
and said, “ Mahfirfija, by your sacred qualities you rule the 
empire and govern with wisdom. My old master, Manor- 
luta, was deeply versed in the mysterious doctrine. TJie 
former king, from an old resentment, deprived him of his 
high renotra. I now wish to avenge the injury done to mv 
inaster. The king, knowing that Manorhita was a man 
of superior intelligence, approved of the noble project of 
Vasubandhu; he summoned the heretics who had dis- 
cussed with Manfirhita. Vasubandhu having exhibited 

S;”" •• >« an- 

teniiinate the priests.” ^ spoken of by Hiueii 

Made to retire i 5- 

• about sixty years before his own time. 
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afresh the former conclusion s of his master, the heretics 
were abashed and retired. 

To the north-east of the sangMrdma of Kanishka-r§ja 
about 50 li, we cross a great river and arrive at the town 
of PushkalSivati (Po-shi-kie 4 o-fa-ti).^^ It is about 14 
or 15 li in circuit; the population is large; the inner gates 
are connected by a hollow {tunnel ?). 

Outside the western gate is a Deva temple. The image 
of the god is imposing and works constant miracles. 

To the east of the city is a stilpa built by A^&ka-i 4 ja. 
This is the place where the four former Buddhas delivered 
the law (preached). Among former saints and sages many 
have Qome {descended spiritually) from Mid-India to this 
place to instruct all creatures (things). For example, Vasu- 
niitra,^^ doctor of ^dstras, w’'ho composed the Ohwng-sse-fen-o- 
pi-ta-mo{Alhidharmapraharana-pdda) ^dstram this place. 

To the north of the town 4 or 5 li is an old sanghdrdma, 
of which the halls are deserted and cold. There are very 
few priests in it, and all of them follow the teaching of 

Qj. Pushkar 4 vatt, the old capital the great river which the traveller 
of GandhS-ra, said to have been here crossed. See Baber’s pp. 
founded by Pushkara or Pushkala, 136, 141, 251 ; Cunningham, Am, 
the son of Bharata and nephew of Geog.^ pp. 49!; St. Martin, Giog. 
Kama (Wilson, Vishnu-^ur.j vol. deVInde,^,^*/ ; ^unhmj^ Mist. Am. 
Hi. p. 319). The district is called 6''co^., vol. i. p. 49S ; WUson, JnaMa 
Ilei; /ceXaoJTis and Iler/ceXat^Tis by Antf pp. 1851 ; Ind. Ant, vol. v. 
Arrian {Anah., lib. iv. c. 22, s. 9; pp. 85!., 330; Lassen, /. J., vol, 1 
Jnd., c. 4, s. n), and the capital p. 501, vol. iii. p. 139; Keinaud, 
lleuKeXai^ts or HevK^Xa {iTud.i c. i, Mim. s. Vlnde, p. 65. 
s. 8), 'while Strabo calls the city The phrase Zcw j/m means the 
Ilea/ceXaiTis (lib. xv. c. 21 s, 27). inner gates of a town or village 
Pliny has Peucolais (lib. vi. c. 21, s. (Medhurst, s. v, Ymx and tung Un 
62) and the people Peucolaitae (c. means “ deeply connected,” or “are 
23,8.78). Dionysius Perigetis has deep and connected.” Julien trans- 
Hey/caXSis (v. 1143), and the author lates it, “the houses rise in thick 
of the PmpZws Mar, jEryth. (s. 47) lines.” The readings must be dif- 
and Ptolemy npo/cXats (lib. vii, c. I, ferent. 

s. 44 ; V. 1 . no/cXafe). Alexander the Vasumitra, in Chinese Shi 
Great besieged and took it from Tu, friend of the world. — Cli, Ed, 
Astes (Hasti) and appointed San- He was one of the chief of the 500 
gaeus (Sanjaya) as his successor. It great Arhats who formed the council 
was probably at Hashtanagara, i8 convoked by Kanishka. Yassilief, 
miles north of Pdsh^war, on the pp. 49!., 58!, 78, 107, 113, 222 f.j 
Svat (Suastos), near its junction Edkins, CA K^<c?d 7 t., pp. 72 f., 283 ; 
with the Kdbul (Kophen or Kophes), Burnouf, Intj pp. 399, 505 f. 
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.1- Dharmatrata, master of ^d^fras, 

£re composed the Ts’a-o-pi-ta-ma-hm (Samyuktdbht^ 

feet h S which wcs buUt by AS 6 b-pai». It » «I 

c^cd wood and wcined stoM, the work ot various art.s.a 

gakya Buddha, in old time ■when king ’ 

prepared himself as a B&dhisattva (for becommy aBwMU). 
He^-ave up all he had at the request of those wlm a.ked 
fnd "spared not to sacrifice his oyyn body as a bequeathed 
"cnft (a testamentary gift). Having been bom m this 
country a thousand times as king, he gave during each of 
tliose Lusands births in this excellent country, his eyes 

''^Goin^^noUar east from this, there are tivo stone sti-ms, 
each about lOO feet in height. The right-hand one w.^ 
built by Brahma Dava, that on the left by biikra {ling of- 
LJ They we both adorned vith jeviels and gems. 
After Buddha’s death these jewels changed themselves into 
ordinary stones. Although the buildings are in _ a ruin- 
ous coiition, still they are of a considerable licight and 

^’^toworth-west about 50 H from these there 

is another Mpa. Here Sakya Tathagata converted the 
Mother of the demons®® and caused her to refrain fiom 


According to the Oh'uh-yau 
Unti (UiUmvarga), Dharmatrto 
was tincle of Vasumitrik (See Beal, 
'Texts from the Buddhist Camn { Utmr- 
mapada), p. 8; Rookhill’s UdlirM- 
■carga, p. xi.) There was anomer 
Dharinatrata, according to Tara- 
nfLtha (Eockbill, p. xi.), who was one 
of the leaders of the Taibhashika 
school, and also another Vasnmitra, 
who commented on the Abhidkarmu 
KCslia written by Vasubandhu, who 
lived probably in the fifth century 
a,d. But as the Chinese versions 
of the DharmtfoM were made before 
Vasubandhu’s time, and the sewnd 
Vasumitra lived after Vasubandhu^ 


for he coininented on his wisrk, it ia 
highly probable that the Dhaima- 
tr4ta alluded to In the text was^the 
compiler of the Northern versions 
of the “ Verses of the Baw 
muwdju) known both in China and 
Tibet Dhannatrata, according tc 
a note in the text, was t'rrtttieoiisly 
called Bharmatam. 

» The mother of the demons wan, 
according to I-tsing (K. i. § 9)» cailt-id 
H&riti (Ko-li-ti), and was venerated 
by the Buddhists. “ She had iniwie a 
vow in a former birth tt> devour 
the children of Ktjagrlha, and w« 
accordingly bom as a Yakslia, aiKl 
WAnu-i the mother of W cliildrtm 
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hurting men. It is for this reason the common folk of 
this country offer sacrifices to obtain children from her. 

Going north 50 li or so from this, there is another 
It -was here SSmaka B6dhisattTa®’' {Shang-mu-hid), walking 
piously, nourished as a boy his blind father and mother. 
One day when gathering fruits for them, he encountered 
the king as he was hunting, who wounded him by mistake 
with a poisoned arrow. By means of the spiritual power 
of his great faith he was restored to health through some 
medicaments which Indra {Tien 4 i), moved by his holy 
conduct, applied to the wound. 

To the south-east of this place about 200 li, we arrive 
at tlie'town Po-lu-sha.®^ On the north of this town is 

To nourish these she each day she is called Kwei - tsm - — 

took a child (boy or girl) of Julien, Memoir^^ tom. i. p. 120 n. 

grlha. People having told Buddha My translation of I-tsing, however, 
of it, he hid one of the Yaksha’s differs from Julien’s. The Chalu- 
children called “ the loved one.” kyas and other royal families of the 
The mother, having searched every- Bekhan claim to be descendants of 
•where, at last found it by Buddha’s HMti {Hdntiputra). The above 
side. On this the Lord addressed account from I-tsing relates to the 
her as follows : “ Bo you so tenderly figure of H^riti in the Var^ha temple 
love your child ? but you possess at T^mralipti Possibly this temple 
500 such. How much more would may have been a Ch^lukya founda- 
persons with only one or two love tion, for the Var 3 .ha (boar) was one 
theirs?” On this she was con- of their principal insignia, 
verted and became a ITp^sik^j or ^ This refers to S^ma, the son of 
lay disciple. She then inquired Bukhula, in the SdmajdtalM. He is 
how she was to feed her 500 chil- called in Pa-hian (for 
dren^ On this Buddha said, “The andthisequivalentisalsogiveninthe 
Bhikshus who live in the.ir monas- text. See Tram. Jnt. Cong. Orient, 
teries shall every day offer you food ( 1 874), p. 1 35. The JdtaTca is repre- 
out of their portion for nourish- sented among the SMchi sculptures 
ment.” Therefore in the convents {Tree and Serp. WorsMpt 'pl. xxx\% 
of the western world, either within fig, i ). For an account of it see 
the porch of the gates or by the side Spence Hardy’s ’Eastern Monadiism^ 
of the kitchen, they paint on the p. 275 ; cenf. Man. Bndh., p. 460. 
wall a figure of the mother holding The story is also a Brahmanical one, 
a child, and below sometimes five, occurring in the Rdmdyana. — Jnd. 
sometimes three others in the fore- Ant., vol. i. pp. 37'-39. 
ground. Every day they place be- That is, south-east from the 

fore this image a dish of food for stdpa of Sflmaka Bddhisattva. .1 
her portion of nourishment. She is have not repeated the name of the 
the most powerful among the fol- place in this and other passages, 
lowers [retimie] of the four heavenly Following the route described 
kings (Bdva-rajas). The sick and in the text, we are taken first 4 or 
those without children offer her food 5 li to the north of PushkaUvati, 
to obtain their wishes. In China xlext a little way to the east, then 50 
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'n'st4pa; here it was Siidlna^^ the prince, having given in 
.charity to some Bri,limans the great elephant of his father 
the king, was blamed and banished. In leaving liis ■. 
friends, having gone out of the gate of the wall, it was 
here he paid adieu. ' Beside this is a saw/hdritma'^^^ with 
.about fifty priests or so, who all study the Little Veliicle, 
.Formerly livara, master of Mstms, in this place composed 
the 0-pi-ta-mo~mmg-eMng4un^^ 

Outside the eastern gate of the town of Po-lu-slia is a 
sanglidfdma with about fifty priests, who all study tlie 
Great Vehicle. ' Here is a built by A^&ka-rfija. In 
old times Sud^nathe prince, having been banished from his 
home, dwelt in Mount DantalSkad^^ Here a Bralimun 
begged his son and daughter, and he sold them to him. 

To the north-east of Po-lu-sha city about 20 li or so we 
come to Mount Dantaloka. Above a ridge of that mountrdn 
is a st4pa built by A^oka-rlija ; it was here tlie prince 


li to the north-west, then 50 ii to 
the north. It is from this point we 
are to reckon 200 11 to the south- 
west to Po-lii-sha. M. V. de St. 
Martin p. 309) substi- 

tutes 250 li for 200, and he then 
reckons from Pushkaktvat!, Gene- 
ral Cunningham falls into the same 
mistake (ilrio. Oeog.j p. 52), and 
identifies Po-lu-sha with Palo- 
dheri, or the village of Pali, situ- 
ated on a dken or mound of ruins 
(op. dt., p. 52). This would agree with 
Hiuen Tsiang’s distance and bear- 
ing, that is, from the si 4 pa> of S 4 - 
inaka, which was some 90 to 100 li 
to the north-north-east of Pushka- 
lilvatt. 

That is, YisvILntara, Yisvan- 
tara, or Yessantara, the prince. His 
history is a popular one among Bud- 
dhists. See Spence Hardy^s Man. 
of BndMsm.y p. 1 18; Fergusson, 
Tree and Serp. Worship, pi, xxxii, ; 
Beal’s Fah-kian, p. 194 n. 2 ; Bur- 
nout, Lot%s,p. 41 1 ; conf. Kathdmrit., 
1 1 3, 9; Altar, Brdhm., vii 27, 34. 
The particulars given in the text and 
in Fa-hian led to the identification of 
pi. xxxii. in Tree md Serp. Worship 


with this history. The same JdUtlu 
is also found amongst the Aniara- 
vat! sculptures, op. cit., pi. Ixv. fig, 
I. "With respect to the nanit* Sii- 
dflna, the Chinese explanation [gml 
teeth) is erroneous, as ]Vt Juiien iia« 
pointed (uit (p. 122 n.| Sialanta is 
the name of a Pratjekahuddlni rntm- 
tioned in the 'lYikihi4itihha, i. I, 13, 

So I translate the piwaage. M, 
Julien understands the numlwr fifty 
to refer to the muy^Mrdmm, But it 
would be an unusual circumsfeaiice 
to find fifty or more convents near 
one spot, nor does the text neces- 
sarily require it. 

Restored doubtfully by Julien 
to AhhidhaimaprahMa-sMhmm kith- 
ira. It was perhaps the BaMpulia- 
ahhidharmakrldapa which 

Mvara is said to have translated in 
426 A.D. Isvara’s name is given in 
Chinese as 2 W-&al, “mmter,'** 
“lord,” “self-existent.'” 

Tanda‘h~Ma» which might also 
be restored to Bandarika, Tiie Ja- 
panese equivalent given in the text for 
h is m. General Oimmngham iden- 
tifies this mountiuii with the Bh^dm 
BmdaM of Justin (op* A, p. 52. 1 
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BOOK II.] PO^LUSHA. 

Sudi,na dwelt in solitude. By the side of this place, and 
close by, is a st 4 pao It was here the prince gave his son 
and daughter to the Brahman, who, on his part, heat them 
till the blood flowed out on the ground. At the present 
time the shrubs and trees are all of a deep red colour. Be- 
tween the crags (of the mountain) there is a stone chamber, 
where the prince and his wife dwelt and practised medita- 
tion. In the midst of the valley the trees droop down 
their branches like curtains. Here it was the prince in 
old time wandered forth and rested. 

By the side of this wood, and not far from it, is a rocky 
cell in which an old Rishi dwelt. 

Going north-west from the stone cell about loo li or so, 
we cross a small hill and come to a large mountain. To 
the south of the mountain is a sanglidrama, with a few 
priests as occupants, who study the Great Yehicle. By 
the side of it is a stllpa built by A^6ka-r^ja. This is 
the place which in old time was occupied by Eka^ringa 
Rlslii.^®^ This Rishi being deceived by a pleasure-woman, 
lost his spiritual faculties. The woman, mounting his 
shoulders, returned to the city. 

To the north-east of the city of Po-lu-sha 50 li or so, 
we come to a high mountain, on which is a figure of the 
wife of l^vara D^va carved out of green (bluish) stone. 
This is BhimS, All the people of the better class, 

and the lower orders too, declare that this figure was self- 
wrought. It has the reputation of working numerous 
miracles, and therefore is venerated (worshipped) by all, 
so that from every part of India men come to pay their 
vows and seek prosperity thereby. Both poor and rich 
assemble here from every part, near and distant. Those 
who wish to see the form of the divine spirit, being filled 

This story of EkasyMga seems Legend ^ p. 124; and compare the 
to be connected with the episode of notice in Yule's Marco Polo, vol ii. 
Srihga in the RdmAyana. It is con- p. 233 ; hid. Ant, vol. i. p. 244, 
stantlyreferred to in Buddhist books, vol. ii, pp. 69, 140 f. 

See Eitel’s Handbook, s. v . ; Catena Bhiin^, is a form of Durgi% pro- 

of Buddh. Scrip., p. 260 ; Romantic bably = Si-wang-mu of the Chinese. 
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[ witli faith and free from douU, after fasting seven days 

are privileged to beliold it, and obtain for the most part 
; their prayersd^ Below the mountain is the temple of 

Mahe^vara Deva; the lieretics who cover themselves with 
ashes^*^^ come here to offer sacrifice. 

I Going south-east from the temple of Bhfmfi isoli, we 

'"i come to TJ-to-kia-han-ch'a,^^^ This town is alimit 20 

I li in circuit; on the south it borders on the river Sindh 

I (Sin-to). The inhabitants are rich and |)rr}S|)erons. Here 

is amassed a supply of valuable inercliandiso, and mixed, 
goods from all quarters. 

I To the north-west of U-to-kia-haii-cdia 20 li or so 

we come to the town of P’o-lo-tu-lod^'**^ Tiiis is tim 
place where the Rlslii Pdnini, who composed the CMng^ 
mwg-hin'^'^^ was born. ^ 

Referring to the most ancient times, letters were very 
numerous ; but when, in the process of ages, tlie world 
was destroyed and remained as a void, the Devas of long 
life^^^ descended spiritually to guide the people. Such 


was the origin of tlie ancient letters and comnositir 


The same thing is said abont 
Kwan-yin (Avaldkitusvarai. Tor 
some account of the worship of Durga 
or Parvat!, and of Kwan-yin or 
Avalokitesvara, as mountain deities, 
see J, E. A. S., K.S., vol. xv. p. 333. 

That is, tlie Pasupatas. Com- 
pare what Hiuen Tsiang says in 
reference to Kwan-yin or Avald- 
kitesvara, viz., when he reveals him- 
self on Mount Potaraka. he some- 
times takes the form of Isvara and 
sometimes that of a Pilsnpata {book 
X. fob 30). See also p. 60, n. 210 ante. 

Eestored by JuHen to Uda- 
khtnda ; identified by V. St. Martin 
with Ohind. Its south side rests on 
the Indus. I’lie distance is 150 li 
from the temple of Bhim^. If we 
actually project 150 li (30 miles) 
north-west from Ohind, it would 
bring us near Jamitlgarhi. About 50 
li or 8 miles E.S.K from it is 
Takht-i-Bha'f, standing on an iso- 


lated hill 650 feet above the plain. 
The vast <pmntifcit?s of ruins finjinl in 
tiiis place imlicatf* that it was <mci» 
a centre of religions worsliip* 1« 
this the site of Po-heslia f Kapurda- 
garhi Is 20 miles nortli-west fr<uii 
(Ihind, and Takht-i-B|ia! 13 miles 
E,N.E. from Kapurdagarlif. See p. 

135- 

The symbol Is for m iJnlj 
The town is Sahitura, the birthplace 
of Pltuini,^ who is knnv'n by the 
name of Sihiturlya ^Parilnl, Iv, 3, 
94), Cunningham idfiitlties It with 
the village of Labor, which lie says 
is four miles n&ri/i-imi of Ohind, ~ 
Ceoff.f p. 57. Gonf. Weber, I/kl 
Sansk. Lit, p. 21$, n. 

The 

Or, the ESvas who possessed 

long life. 

I understand the Rynd>ol Im 
in this passage to mean “ok!” or 
“ancient.’’ 
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From this time and. after it the somoQ (of language) 
spread and passed its (former) hounds. Brahm4 D^va 
and ^ahra (Devendra) established rules (forms or eaj- 
according to the requirements. Rlshis belonging 
to different schools each drew up forms of letters. Men 
in their successive generations put into use what had been 
delivered to them; but nevertheless students without 
ability (religious alilitg) were unable to make use ( 0 / 
time characters). And now men’s lives were reduced to 
the length of a hundred years, when the Rlshi P&nini 
was born; he was from his birth extensively informed 
about things (men and things). The times being dull 
and careless, he wished to reform the vague and false 
rules (of writing and spealdng) — to fix the rules and cor- 
rect improprieties. As he wandered about asking for right 
ways,^^^ he encountered l^vara DSva, and recounted to him 
the plan of his undertaking, l^vara D6va said, “ Wonder- 
ful 1 I will assist you in this.” The Rtehi, having received 
instruction, retired. He then laboured incessantly and put 
forth all his power of mind. He collected a multitude 
of words, and made a book on letters which contained 
a thousand ildhas; each 4l6ha was of thirty4wo syllables. 
It contained everything known from the first till then, with- 
out exception, respecting letters and words. He then 
closed it and sent it to the king (supreme ruler), who 
exceedingly priced it, and issued an edict that throughout 
the kingdom it should be used and taught to others ; and 
he added that whoever should learn it from beginning to 
end should receive as his reward a thousand pieces of gold. 
And so from that time masters have received it and 
handed it down in its completeness for the good of the 
world. Hence the Br^mans of this town are w^ell 
grounded in their literary work, and are of high renown 
for their talents, well informed as to things (men and 
things), and of a vigorous understanding (memory). 

In the town of So-lo-tu-lo is a stldpa. This is the 

Or, asking for wisdom or knowledge. 
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.spot wliere an Arhat converted a disciple of .Faiiiiii. 
Tath%ata bad left the world some five biuidred years, 
when there w’^as a great Arhat wlio came to the country 
of Ka^iii,ir, and w^ent about converting mem Coming 
to this place, he saw a B.rahmachfirin occupied in chastis- 
ing a boy whom he was, instructing in letters. Then the 
Arliat spake to the Brihman thus : ** Why do you cause 
pain to this child ? " The BrS^hman replied, '' 1 am teach- 
ing him the SMng-mhig 0aMamdya), but he makes no 
proper progress.'' The Arhat smiled significantly on 
wdiich- the Briliman said, Shamans are of a pitiful and 
loving disposition, and well disposed to men and creatures 
generally ; why did you smile, honoured sir ? Pray let me 
kiiowr' 

The ■ Arhat replied, ' “ Light wmrds are not becom- 
ing, and I fear to cause in you incredulox!S thoughts 
and unbelief. No doubt you have heard of tlic Rlslii 
P§,nini,, wlio compiled the ^ahdavuiyd Mstra, wlncli he 
has left for the instruction of the workl" Tlie Biihma^ 
replied, Tlie cliildren of this town, who are lii.s disciples, 
revere his eminent qualities, and a statue erected to his 
memory .still exists." The Arhat continued: ** This little 
boy whom you are instructing was that very (Fdnmi) 
Rlshi As he devoted his vigorous mind to investigate 
worldly literature, he only produced heretical treatises 
without any poiver of true reason in them. His spirit 
and his wisdom were dispersed, and lie has run through 
the cycles of continued birth from then till now. Thanks 
to some remnant of true virtue, he has been now born 
as your attached child; but the literature of the world 
and these treatises on- letters are only cause of nse- 

The symbol yw, according to smile “ in many of oiir own medite- 
Medhnrsfc, means *‘ta put forth val legends fvid. Mmmnik Jlkti/rg 
vital energy;*’ ne^ therefore, I. 0/ Bnddka, p. 12 n.) Jtilien*s 
take to denote “ si^xficanc^ or ■' hardly meets the idea of ilie 
“meaning,” The smile of Buddha original. 

or an Arhat was supposed to indicate Light %vords,” in the sense 

prophetic insight or vision. The .of trfiing.- or^iinmeaBliig: words^^ 
same meaning is attached to **a words spoken lightly. 
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less efforts to him, and are as nothing compared to 
the holj teaching of Tath&gata, which, by its mysteri- 
ous influences, procures both happiness and wisdom. 
On the shores of the southern sea there was an old 
decayed tree, in the hollows of which five hundred bats 
had taken up their abodes. Once some merchants took 
their seats beneath this tree, and as a cold wind was 
blowing, these men, cold and hungry, gathered together a 
heap of fuel and lit a fire at the tree-foot. The flames 
catching hold of the tree, by degrees it was burnt down. 
At this time amongst the merchant troop there was one 
who, after the turn of the night, began to recite a portion 
of the Ahhidharma Pitaha. The bats, notwithstanding the 
flames, because of the beauty of the sound of the law 
patiently endured the pain, and did not come forth 
After this they died, and, according to their wmrks, they 
all received birth as men. They became ascetics, practised 
wisdom, and by the power of the sounds of the law 
they had heard they grew in wisdom and became Arhats 
as the result of merit acquired in the world. Lately 
the king, Kanishka, with the honourable P^rlvika, sum- 
moning a council of five hundred saints and sages in 
the country of Ka^mir, they drew up the Vihdshd 
Sdstra, These were the five hundred bat^ who formerly 
dwelt in that decayed tree. I myself, though of poor 
ability, am one of the number. It is thus men differ in 
their superior or inferior abilities. Some rise, others live 
in obscurity. But now, 0 virtuous one 1 permit your 
pupil c/ii/d) to leave his home. Becoming a 

disciple of Buddha, the merits we secure are not to be 
told.” 

The Arhat having spoken thus, proved his spiritual 
capabilities by instantly disappearing. The Brilhman was 
deeply affected by what he saw, and moved to believe. 
He noised abroad through, the town and neighbourhood 
what had happened, and permitted the child to become a 
disciple of Buddha and acquire wisdom. Moreover, he 
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himself changed his belief, and mightily reverenced the 
three precious ones. The people of the village, following 
his example, became disciples, and till now they have 
remained earnest in their profession. 

Trom U-to-kia-han-ch'a, going north, we pass over 
some mountains, cross a river, and travelling 600 li or so 
we arrive at the kingdom of U - ehang-na (Udyana)* 


mj) Of BOOK n. 
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BOOK III. 


Relates to eight countries , vk,, (i) U-chang-na, (2) Po4u4o, 
(3) Ta-ch^a~sM-lo^ (4) Sang4io~pu-lo, (5) Wu-la~sh% (6) Kia- 
shi-mi4o^ (7) Fmi-nu4so^ (8) Ko4o-chi-jgu4o, 

I. U-GHANG-NA (UdyIiTA). 

The country ofXJ-cliang-na^is about 5000 li in circuit ; 
the mountains and valieys are continously connected, and 
the valleys and marshes alternate with a succession of 
high plateaux. Though various kinds of grain are sown, 


yet the crops are not rich. 

^ Udy^na (Prltkirit, XJjjiina), the 
U-clmng of Ea«hiaii (cap, is 

so called because of its garden-like 
appearance. “ Udyana lay to the 
north of Peshawar on the Sw^t 
river, but from the extent assigned 
to it by Hiuen Tsiang the name pro- 
bably covered the whole hill-region 
south of the Hindu Kush and the 
Dard country from Chitral to the 
Indus.” — Yule, Marco Polo, vol. i. 
p. 173; compare also Cunningham’s 
remarks, Geog, Anc. Ind., p. 81 ; 
Lassen, L A., vol. i. p. 505, vol. 
iii. p. 138 ; and Bacirmn Coins f 
(Eng. trans.) p. 96. It is described 
by Sung-yun as bordering on the 
T’sung-iing mountains to the north, 
and on India to the south. This 
writer gives a glowing description 
of the fertility and beauty of the 
valley and its neighbourhood (Beal’s 
Buddhist Pilgrims^ p. 1S9). It was 
a flourishing centre of Buddhist wor- 
ship. Ea-hian (cap. viii.) says “the 
law of Buddha is universally hon- 


The grape is abundant, the 

oured.” He tells us, moreover, that 
there were five hundred sanghdrdmas 
in the country, all belonging to the 
Little Vehicle ; but in Hiuen Tsiang’s 
time all the convents were desolate 
and ruined. We may therefore fix 
the persecution of Mahirakula (or 
Mihirakula), who was a contempor- 
ary of Bal^ditya, between the time 
of Ea-hian and Hiuen Tsiang (a.i>. 
400 and 630 A.D.) Bal^ditya 
and Mahirakula, indeed, are placed 
several centuries before the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang ” {infra ) ; but we can 
scarcely suppose that Ea-hian would 
have described the country as he 
does if the persecution had happened 
before his time. The common state- 
ment is that Simha was the last 
patriarch of the North, and that he 
was killed by Mahirakula (see Wong 
Puj § 179, in Ji. As, Soc,f vol. 
XX. p. 204). He is generally stated 
to be the 23d patriarch, and Bodhi- 
dharma, who was the 28th, certainly 
lived in A.D. 520, when he arrived in 




sugar-cane scarce. The earth produces gold and iron, and 
is favourable to the cultivation of the scented (slmib), 
called Yo-kin (turmeric). The forests are thick and shady, 
the fruits and flowers abundant. The cold and heat are 
agreeably tempered, the wind and rain come in their sea- 
son. The people are soft and effeminate, and in disposi- 
tion are somewhat sly and crafty. They love learning 
yet have no application. They practise the art of using 
ohaxms (religioits sentences as charms).^ Their clothing 
is white cotton, and they wear little else. Their language, 
though different in some points, yet greatly resembles that 
of India. Their written characters and their rules of eti- 
quette are also of a mixed character as before. They 
greatly reverence the law of Buddha and are believers 
in the Great Vehicle.^ 

On both sides of the river Su-po-fa-su-tu,^ there are 
some 1400 old saiigMrdmas. They are now generally 
waste and desolate; formerly there were some 18,000 
priests in them, but gradually , they have become less, till 
now there are very few. They study the Great Vehicle ; 
they practise the duty of quiet meditation, and have plea- 
sure in reciting texts relating to this subject, but have no 
great understanding as to them. The (priests who) practise 
the rules of morality lead a pure life and purposely prohibit 


China from South India. If we tences is with them an art and a 
allow an interval of loo years be- study, or a work of art. This country 
tween the 23d patriarch (Simha) and of Udyfina was the birthplace of 
the 28th (Bodhidharma), we should l*adma Sambhava, a great master of 
thus have the date of Mahirakula enchantments. Yule, Mmxo Polo, 
cir. 420 A.D., that is, just after IV vol. i. p, I7'3, 

hian’s time. But in this case Vasu- ^ Fa-hian says that in his days 
bandhu, who was the 20th patri- the people of this country were all 
arch, must have flourished in the followers of the Little Yehicle. 
fourth century and not in the Probably the re - introduction of 
sixth, as Max Muller proposes {In- Buddhist doctrine after the perse - 
dia, p. 290) ; ante, p. 105, n. 77. cution had been effected by teachers 
Mahirakula is, however, placed by of the Mahriyana school. 
Cunningham in a.d. 164-179, and ** That is, the Subha vastn, the 
Arya Sifnha’s death is usually placed Swat river of the present day. It U 
in the middle of the third century A.D. named by Arrian the '^oaaros, and 
Remusat, MeL Asiat,, tome i, p, 124. he says that it flows into the 
2 *The employment of magical sen- at Peukalaitis. See note 24 wfra. 
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the use of charms.^ The schools® of the tradi- 

tionally known amongst them are the Sarv^stiv^dins, 
the Dharmaguptas, the Mahi^^sakas, the K§.^yapiyas/ 
and the Mah§.sanghikas : these five.^ 

There are about ten temples of DSvas, and a mixed 
number of unbelievers who dwell in them. There are four 
or five strong towns. The kings mostly reign at Mungali 
(Mung-kie-li) ^ as their capital. This town is about i6 or 
17 li in circuit and thickly populated. Four or five li 
to the east of Mungali is a great sHpa, where very many 
spiritual portents are seen. This is the spot where Bud- 
dha, when he lived in old time,^® was the Rishi who prac- 
tised patience (Kshfinti-rfshi), and for the sake of Kali- 
r^ja endured the dismemberment of his body. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali about 250 or 
260 li, we enter a great mountain and arrive at the foun- 

® This translation differs from General Court’s map (Cunningham, 
Julien’s, but I understand Hiuen Anc. Geog. of India^ p. 82). Ac- 
Tsiang to be alluding to the Hina- cording to V. de St. Martin {Mlm., 
ydnists. “Those who follow the p. 314), it should be Mangal^vor 
rules” (viz., of the Vinaya). (Mangala-pural It was on the left 

y The rules of the Vinaya are bank of the Swat river. See 
handed down and followed; they S. Ben., vol. viii. pp. 311 f. ; Lassen, 
have (0?*, there are) five schools.” /. A., vol. i. p. 138. 

The purport of the text is apparently /.e., as a Bddhisattva. The 

to show that there was a traditional history of the Bodhisattva when 
knowledge of the old teaching to he was born at Kshantirlshi is 
which Fa-hian refers. The new frequently met with in Chinese 
school, given to magic, had been in- Buddhist books. The account will 
troduced after the persecution ; the be found in Wong TCih, § 76 {J. R. 
old teaching was opposed to this, A. S., vol. xx. p. 1 65). The name 
and the followers of that teaching Kie-li (Kali) is interpreted in the 
resisted its use. original by “ fight - quarrel.” The 

^ Called in the text Yin-hxcong- lacuna which occurs in the text was 
pit, “the drink- brightness school.” probably the history of this Jin- jo- 
See Eitel’s Handbook, s. v. Malid- sien (Kshantiplshi), who suffered his 
hUyapa. hands to be cut off by Kali-raja, and 

8 These five schools belong to the not only was not angry, but promised 
Little Vehicle — (i) The Dharma- the king that he should be born as 
gupta (Fa-mih-pu), (2) Mahisfisaka Kondinya and become one of his 
(Fa-ti-pu), (3) Kfisyapiya (Yin- (Buddha’s) first disciples (Burnouf, 
kwong-pu), (4) Sarvastivada (Shwo- Introd., p. 198). 
yih-tsai-yeou-pu), (5) Mahasanghika “Enter a great mountain,” i.c., 

(Ta-chong-pu). a mountainous range. There is no 

^ Mungali or Mangala, probably mention made of “ traversing a val- 
the Mangora of Wiiford’s surveyor, ley,” as in Julien. 

Mogal Beg, and the Manglavor of 
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tain of the ApalMa; this is the source of the river 
Su-po-fa-su-tiL This river flows to the south-west.^^ Both 
in siiniiner and spring it freezes, and from morning till 
night snow-drifts are flying in clouds, the fine reflected 
colours of which are seen on every side. 

This Nflga, in the time of Ki-^yapa Buddha, was born as 
a man and was called King-ki (Gangi), He was able, by 
the subtle influences of the charms he used, to restrain and 
withstand the power of the wicked dragons, so that they 
could not {afflict the country) with violent storms of rain 
Thanks to him, the people were thus able to gather in an 
abundance of grain. Each family then agreed to offer him, 
in token of their gratitude, a peck of grain as a yearly 
tribute. After a lapse of some years there were some 
who omitted to bring their oSerings, on which Gangi in 
wrath prayed that he might become a poisoiious dragon 
and afflict them with storms of rain and wind to the 
destruction of their crops. At the end of his life he 
became the dragon of this country ; the flowings of the 
fountain emitted a white stream which destroyed all tlie 
products of the earth. 

At this time, S^kya Tatbflgata, of his great pity guid- 
ing the world, was moved with compassion for the 
people of this country, who were so singularly afflicted 
with this calamity. Descending therefore spiritually/^ 
he came to this place, desiring to convert the violent 
dragon. Taking the mace of the Vajrap§,ni spirit, he 
beat against the mountain side. The dragon king, terri- 
fied, came forth and paid him reverence. Hearing the 
preaching of the law by Buddha, his heart bectime pure 
and his faith was awakened. Tathflgata forthwith fcr- 

^ It may also be translated, “it tdra, or arcUctrin, to make an appear- 
branches off and flows to the south- ance. 

west.” The river is the Subhavastu. This may be otherwise L-ans- 

See below, note 24, p. 126. lated, “he who holds the diamond 

The expression shin, to spirit club, knocking,” &;e. The re- 

descend spiritually, is of frequent oc- ference is to the thunderbolt of 
currence in Chinese Buddhist booksj Indra. See EiteVs Handbook^ s. voc. 
it corresponds to the Sanskrit am- Vadjrapdni. 
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bad Mm to injure the crops of the husbandmen. Where- 
upon the dragon said/' All my sustenance comes from 
the fields of men; but now, grateful for the sacred in- 
structions I have received, I fear it will be difficult to 
support myself in this way ; yet pray let me have one 
gathering in every twelve years.” Tath^gata compassion- 
ately permitted this. Therefore every twelfth year 
there is a calamity from the overflowing of the White 
Pdver., 

To the south-west of the fountain of the dragon Apallla 
('0-po-lo-lo), about 30 li on the north side of the river, 
there is a foot trace of Buddha on a great rock. Accord- 
ing to the religious merit of persons, this impression 
appears long or short. This is the trace left by Buddha 
after having subdued the dragon. Afterwards men built 
up a stone residence (over the impression). Men come 
here from a distance to offer incense and flowers. 

Following the stream downwards 30 li or so, we come 
to the stone where TathS,gata washed his robe. The 
tissues of the kash^ya stuff are yet visible as if engraved 
on the rock 

To the south of the town of Mungali 400 li or so we 
come to Mount Hila (Hi-lo). The water flowing through 
the valley here turns to the west, and then flowing again 
eastward remounts its sonrce). Various fruits 

and flowers skirt the banks of the stream and face the 
sides of the mountains. There are high crags and deep 
caverns, and placid streams winding through the valleys : 
sometimes are heard the sounds of - people's voices, 
sometimes the reverberation of musical notes. There 
are, moreover, square stones here like long narrow 
bedsteads,^® perfected as if by the hand' of men; they 
stretch in continuous lines from the mountain side down 
the valley. It was here Tath§.gata dwelling in old days, 

The expression t^ah yum may Has the story arisen from the use of 
refer to the soft cushion of a bed, or ^rastara for “ bed ” and “ stone * 
it may have a technical meaning, alike? 
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by listening to half a Gdiha ot the law was content to 
kill himself.^® 

Going south about. 200 li from, the town of Mungali^ 
by the side of a great mountain, we come to the Mabfi- 
vana miigMrdma. It was here Tathagata in old days 
practised the life of a Bodhisattva under the name of Sar- 
vadata-rlja,^® Bleemg from his enemy, he resigned his 
country and arrived secretly in this place. Meeting with 
a poor Brahman who asked alms from him, ami having 
nothing to give in consequence of his losing his country, 
he ordered him to bind him as a prisoner and take him 
to the king, his enemy, in order that he miglit receive a 
reward, which would be in the place of charity to him. 

Going north-west from the MahS-vana scmghdrdmai 
down the mountain 3001 40 li, we arrive at the Mo-su 
mngMrdrmP Here there is a, stdpa about 100 feet or 
so in height. 

By the side of it is a great square stone on which is the 
impress of Buddha’s foot. This is the spot where Buddha 
in old time planted his foot, {which) scattered a k6ti of 
rays of light which lit up the Mah§,vaiia saiighdiTmtia, and 
then for the sake of DSvas and men he recited tlie history 
of his former births {Jdtahas), Underneath this sPdpa {or 
at the foot of it) is a stone of a yellow-white colour, which 
is always damp with an unctuous {fatty) moisture ; tliis 
is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the 
life of a BSdhisattva, having heard the words of the true 
law, breaking hone of his own body, WTote {%oith the 
marrow) the substance of a book containing the words he 
had heard. 


A gdtlia is a verse of thirty -two 
syllables. — Ch. Ed. This story of 
Bodhisattva sacrificing his life for 
the sake of a half-gatha will be found 
in the Mahdparinb'vdna SMra of 
the Northern School, K. xiv. fol. 1 1. 
I have translated it in IWbncr's 
Record. See also Ind. Antiq.^ vol. 
iv. p. 90 ; Upham, Doctrines and lit- 


eraktre of Buddliism^ vol. iii. p, 306. 

In Chinese Tad In, ‘'great 
forest.”— CVt. Ed. 

The Chinese equi valent. s are 
Sa'po 4 a-ta, which are explained by, 
tsi-shi, “he who gives all.” 

For Mo-.sn-lo, iMasura.— d'ldieii. 
Mo-su is explained in text to mean 
“lentils” 
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Going west 60 or 70 li from tlie Mo-sii sangMrdma 
is a st 4 pa wliicli was built by A^6ka-r^ja. It was liere 
Tathfigata in old time, practising the life of a Bddhisattva, 
was called &vika (or Sibika) ES-ja.^^ Seeking the fruit 
of Buddhaship, he cut his body to pieces in this place to 
redeem a dove from the power of a hawk. 

Going north-west from the place where he redeemed 
the dove, 200 li or so, we enter the valley of Shan-ni- 
l0“Shi, where is the convent of Sa-pao-sha-ti.^^ Here 
hast^pa in height 80 feet or so. In old time, when 
Buddha was Lord Sakra,, famine and disease were preva- 
lent everywhere in this country. Medicine was of no 
use, and the roads were filled with dead. Lord Sakra was 
moved with pity and meditated how he might rescue and 
save the people. Then changing his form, he appeared as 
a great serpent, and extended his dead body all along the 
void of the great valley, and called from the void to those 
on every side (to look). Those who heard were filled with 
joy, and running together hastened to the spot, and the 
more they cut the body of the serpent the more they 
revived, and were delivered both from famine and disease. 

By the side of this st 4 pa and not far off is the great 
st 4 pa of Sum a. Here in old time when Tath%ata was 
Lord Sakra, filled with concern for the world, afflicted 


^or the S'ivi JdtaTca see my 
Aldvact of Four Lectures, pp, 33 seq. 
This story is a favourite one, and 
forms an episode m thQ Mahdbhd- 
rata, iii. 13275-13300; the same story 
of the hawk and pigeon is told of 
Usinara in iii. 10560-10596. See 
also Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. 
lx. and Ixxxiii. fig. l, pp. 194, 225. 
The figures of the dove and hawk, 
which a, re sometimes seen in other 
Buddhist sculptures, e.g,, Cunning- 
ham, Bharhut StUpa, pi. xlv. 7, pro- 
bably allude to this jdtaka. Conf. 
Jour, Geylon Br. K As. Soc., vol. ii. 
(1853), pp. 5, 6 ; S. Hardy’s Basteni 
Monackism, pp. 277-279 ; Burgess, 
Notes on Ajantd Roch Temples, p. 76 ; 


Cave- Temples of India, pp 291, 315, 
The valley of Shan-ni-lo-shi 
may be restored to Sanir^ja, “ the 
giving king.” There is a note in 
the original which explains Shi-pi- 
kia (Sivika) by the word “ to give; ” 
but Sivika is generally interpreted 
in Chinese Buddhist books by “ sil- 
ver-white,” alluding perhaps to the 
“birch tree,” with its silver- white 
bark, which is one of the meanings 
of sivi. The explanation “ to give ” 
ought to be referred to sani, in the 
compound Sanir^ja. The name of 
the convent, Sa-pao-sha-ti, is ex- 
plained in the text by she-yo —serperU 
onedicine, and is restored b)>' Julien 
to Sarpaushadi. 
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•with every kind of disease and pestilence, with Ms 
perfect knowledge of the case, he changed himself into 
the serpent Shma;^^ none of those who tasted Ms flesh 

failed to recover from their disease. 

To the north of the vafley Shan-ni-lo-shi, hy the side 
of a steep rock, is a Of those who, being sick, have 

come there to seek (redofation), most have recovered. ^ 

In old time Tath&gata was the king of peacocks; on 
one occasion he came to this place with his followers. Being 
afflicted with tormenting thirst, they sought for water on 
every side without success. The king of the peacocks with 
his beak struck the rock, and forthwith there flowed out 

an abundant stream which now forms a lake. Those who 

are afflicted on tasting or washing in the water are healed. 
On the rock are stiU seen the traces of the peacock’s feet.^ 
To the south-west of the town of Mungali 6o or 70 li 
there is a great river,®* on the east of which is a siv^a 60 
feet or so in height; it was built by Shang-kiiiii (Utta- 
ras^na). Formerly when TathS,gata was about to die, he 
addressed the great congregation and said: “After my 
Mrvdna, Uttaras^na -rS,ja, of the country Udyana 
(U-chang-na), will obtain a share of the relics of my body. 
When the kings were about to divide the relies equally , 
Uttarasgna-relja arrived after {the others ) ; coming from a 
frontier country, he was treated with little regard by the 
Others.®® At this time the D^vas published afresh the 

22 The serpent Stoa {Su-mo-she), 
translated by Jnlien, “ serpent of 
water but I take Stoa to be a 
proper name. The serpent Stoa is 
iirobably another form of the Ahi, 
or cloud-snake of the VMa (com- j.-- , 

Outlines of the of 2’> ne du Veda, 

t nstra. rif twv.E R. la OaH 


Anc, Nations,^. I 74 )* TheDevaof 
Adam’s Peak, who has so much to 
do with the serpents converted by 
Buddha, is called Sumanau 

23 Maydra-raja. 

24 adie Subhavastu or Suvastu 
[Riff-Veda, viii. rp, 375 MahdbMr., 
vi 333), the S6a«rros of Arriaji (/nd, 
iv! II), the SovctJTOS ot Ptolemy 


(lib. vii. c. I, 42), and the modern 
Sw'^t river, at the source of which 
the dragon Apalala lived. Conf. 
Pah-hian, ch. viii. ; Vie de Bimim 
Thsang, p. 86 ; Reinaud, Mim. sirr 
VJTidel'p. 277 ; Saint-Martin, Geogra- 
2’)hie du Veda^ p. 44 5 Anali” 

tigue s, la Carte, the., pp. 63, 64 ; Biir- 
nouf, Introd,, p. 33 ^* ^ 5 Lassen, 

Jnd. Alt, vol. ii. (2d ed.), p. 140; 
/. A. S, JBeng,, vol. ix. p. 4S0 ; Wil- 
son, AnanaArd., pp. 183, 190, 194 ; 
and ante, notes 4 and 1 2, pp. 1 20, 122. 
25 This may be also con.stroed, 
he was treated lightly on account 
of his rustic (frontier) appearance.” 
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words of Tathi,gata as' he was about to die. Then obtain- 
ing a portion of relics, the king came back to his country, 
and, to show his great respect, erected this st4pa. By the 
side of it, on the bank of the great river, there is a large 
rock shaped like an elephant. Formerly TJttaras^na-ri.ja 
brought back to his own land the relics of Buddha on a 
great white elephant. Arrived at this spot, the elephant 
suddenly fell down and died, and was changed imme- 
diately into stone. By the side of this the st4pa is built. 

Going west of the town of Mungali 50 li or so, and 
crossing the great river, we come to a st4pa called Lu-hi- 
ta-kia (Edhitaka) ; it is about 50 feet high, and was built 
by A^6ka-r^ja. . In former days, when Tathlgata was prac- 
tising the life of a Bbdhisattva, he was the king of a great 
country, and was called Ts’z’-li {potmr of lom)P In this 
place he pierced his body, and with his blood fed the five 
Yakshas. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali 30 li or so is 
the Ho-pu-to-shi st 4 paf^ about 40 feet in height. In 
former days Tath§,gata here expounded the law for the 
sake of men and D^vas, to instruct {enlighten) and guide 
them. After Tathlgata had gone, from the earth suddenly 
arose {this st 4 pa) ] the people highly reverenced it, and 
offered flowers and incense without end. 

To the west of the stone st4pa, after crossing the great 
river and going 30 or 40 li, arrive at Vihdra, in which 
is a figure of Avalbkite^vara B&dhisattva.^® Its spiritual 


2 ® Ts'z^ U, restored by JuHen to 
Maitribala ; for this Jdtaha see B. 
Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist Liteira- 
tiire^ p. $0. 

Ho-fu-to is for adhhuta, mira- 
culous or unique (Ch. h'i-te). Julien 
suggests AdbhutA,.sma, the name of 
this stil'pa of miraculous stone [k'i- 
te-slii), but it may be simply “a mi- 
raculoxis stone stupa.” The expres- 
sion “ stone stupa ” is a common one, 
and indeed occurs in the following 
section. 

Avalokitei^vara, in Chinese the 


phonetic symbols are ^O-fo-hi-che- 
to-i-sJii-fa-lo. U^here is a note in 
the text explaining the meaning 
of this name to be ‘‘the looking 
(Jcwan) or beholding god ” {Ihm'a, 
Oh. tsz' tsai, “ self-existent ”). The 
note adds that the old forms of 
translation, viz., Kinong-sliai-yin^ 
“ luminous voice,” Itwan-shai-yin, 
“ beholding or regarding voice,” 
Kwcm~shai4sz^ -tsai, “beholding the 
world god,” are all erroneous. But 
there is good reason for believing 
that the form Kimm-slmi-yin, “be- 
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influences exhibit themselves in a mysterious way, and its 
miraculous powers {evidences) are manifested in an illus- 
trious manner. The votaries of the law come together 
from every side, and offer it contiiiual sacrifices {presents). 
Going north-west 140 or 150 li from the statue of Kwaii- 
tsz’-isai Bddhisattva, we come to tlie mountain of Laii-po- 
lu. The crest of this mountain has a dragon lake about 
30 li or so in circuit. The clear waves roll in their 
majesty, the water pure as a briglit mirror. In old 
days Pi-lu-tse-kia (Virudhaka-r§,ja) having led his army 
to attack the S^kyas, four of the tribe resisted the ad- 
vance.^^ These w^ere driven away by their clansmen, 
and each fled in a different direction. One of the Silkyas, 
having left the capital of the country, and being worn out 
by travel, sat down to rest in the middle of the road. 

There appeared now a wild goose, who, in his flight 
{progress), alighted before him ; and because of his docile 
ways, he at last mounted on his back. The goose then 
flying away, took him to the side of this lake. By this 
mode of conveyance the SIkya fugitive visited different 
kingdoms in various directions. Once having mistaken 
liis way, he went to sleep by the side of the lake under 

holding or attending to the voice of in the midst of a forest of loftj bo 
men,” arose from a confusion of the and other trees, &c.” The account 
“ looking-down god ” with a quality then goes on to speak of the ^re- 
attributed to a similar deity of fowh {mayuros), and from that to 
hearing pray ers”(AiMakah). (See trace the origin of the Mdriyan 
/. R. ils. S., N.S., vol. XV. p. 333 !) d^’nasty, to which Ohandragupta Iki- 
It is singular, if the expression longed. The tale of the peacock 
Kwan-yin is erroneous, that Hiuen bringing water from the rock, the 
Tsiang, or rather Hwui-lih, uses it so serpent to which the dying people 
constantly in his biography (see Vie, were to look, and the Mdriyan 
pp. 88, 141, 146, 163, 172, and in line of kings, might perhaps justify 
the context) ; ante, p. 6o, n, 210. some reference to the name of the 
^ For an account of this incident people inhabiting this district, viz., 
see below, Book vi. ^I'here is a the Yiizafza’is, Ytizaf being the 
corresponding account in the Mah 4 - Oriental form of the name of Joseph 
mmo, p. 55. While Buddha yet (V. de St. Martin, Memohe, p. 313, 
lived, driven by the misfortunes pro- n. 3). Oonf. Max Miiller, llwt, 
duced by the war of Prince Vidn- Anc. Bans. Lit, p. 285 ; Fo-sho^Mwf^ 
dhabho, certain membersof the ^ 4 kya tsan-Ung, -p, 336. The account of 
line retreating to Himavanto dis- the IST^ga maiden and the exiled 
covered a delightful and beautiful wanderer (holy youth) wliich follows 
location, well watered and situated is also suggestive. 
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the shadow of a tree. At this time a young N%a maiden 
was walking beside the lake, and suddenly espied the 
Si,kya youth. Fearing that she might not be able other- 
wise to accomplish her wish,^^ she transformed herself 
into a human shape and began to caress him. The 
youth, because of this, awoke affrighted from his sleep., 
and addressing her said, ''I am but a poor wanderer worn 
out with fatigue ; why then do you show me such tender- 
ness?” In the course of matters the youth, becoming 
deeply moved, prayed her to consent to his wishes. She 
said, My father and mother require to be asked and 
obeyed in this matter. You have favoured me with your 
affection, but they have not yet consented.” The S&kya 
youth replied, *^The mountains and valleys {siwrroimid iii) 
with their mysterious shades ; where then is your home ?” 
She said, “ I am a N^ga maiden belonging to this pool. 
I have heard with awe of your holy tribe having suffered 
such things, and of your being driven away from home to 
wander here and there in consequence. I have fortunately 
been able, as I wandered, to administer somewhat to your 
comfort, and you have desired me to yield to your wishes 
in other respects, but I have received no commands to 
that effect from my parents. Unhappily, too, this N%a 
body is the curse following my evil deeds. ” 

The ^4kya youth answered, '' One word uttered from the 
ground of the heart and agreed to {by us hotJi) and this 
matter is ended.” She said, I respectfully obey your 

That Is, to approach near and (See ‘Wells Williams, Tonic 
inquire or look upon him {tang), sub tdk, to gather or hoard up.) 
The word rendered “ caress ” in this There is a passage following the 
passage means to smooth, or pa.t above omitted in the text : “ A man 
the head. and beast are different in their ways 

This passage may be rendered {of birth); such a union has not been 
literally thus : “ How much rather, heard of.'* 

alas 1 since on account of accurnu- This may . otherwise he trans- 

lated misery I have received this lated : “ One word permitted by you, 
Naga {serpent) body,” The expre.s- my cherished desire is then accom- 
sion tsih ho, “misery accumulated plished.** I take svh sin to be equal 
from evil deeds,” corresponds with to suh ynen, a cherished desire ; but 
the phrase isih fuk, “much happi* the expression may Iso refer to the 
ness deiived from good works.” power of accumulated merit to effect 
VOL. I. I 
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orders ; let tliat follow whatever it be/' ^ Then the &V 
kya\ youth said, ‘‘By the power of my accumulated merit 
let this Mga woman be turned into human shape/' The 
M^oman was immediately so convei’ted. On seeing herself 
thus restored to human shape she was overjoyed, and grate- 
fully addressed the Silky a youth thus : ‘‘ By my evil deeds 
{theoiigh the accumulation of evil deeds)^ I have been com- 
pelled to migrate through evil forms of birth ^ till now 
happily, by the power of your religious merit, the body 
which I have possessed through many kalpas has been 
changed in a moment. My gratitude is boundless/ nor 
could it be expressed if I wore my body to dust (with 
frequent prostrations). Let me but acquaint my father and 
mother ; I will then follow you and obey you in all things/’^ 
The N^ga maiden then returning to the lake addressed 
her father and mother, saying, “Just now, as I was wan- 
dering abroad, I lighted upon a S§.kya youth, who by the 
power of his religious merit succeeded in changing me into 
human form. Having formed an affection for me, he desires 
to marry me. I lay before you the matter in its truth/' 
The Mga-r^ja was rejoiced to see his daughter restored to 
human form, and from a true affection to the holy tribe 
he gave consent to his daughter's request. Then proceed- 
ing from the lake, he expressed his deep gratitude to the 
S§,kya youth, and said, “You have not despised creatures 
of other kiuds, and have condescended to those beneath 
you. I pray you come to my abode, and there receive my 
humble services." 

an object, the saclicha Uriyd {satya- ^ The literal translation of this 
Icrityd) of the Southern School of passage is: ‘‘Desiring to make re- 
Buddhism. See Childers, Fdli Diet, turns for this goodness, grinding my 
sub voc. ; also Abstract of Four Lee- body to dust, 1 should not yet thank 
tureSf p. 40. you enough. My heart desires to 

Julien translates this passage : follow you in your travels ; one thing 
“I am prepared to follow you.*' restrains me, the propriety of things; 
The meaning may also be, “only let let me,” &c. Instead of “"obey you,’' 
that follow which you desire ; ” or, the word li may refer to ceremonial 
“ only let that be accomplished which or marriage rites, 
is the consequence of the past,” ^ Literally, “ sweepings and bath- 

i.e., your past deeds. ings.” 
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The S&kya youth having accepted the N’^ga-iija’s in- 
vitation, went forthjvith to his abode. On this all the 
family of the N^ga received the youth with extreme 
reverence, and desired to delight his mind by an excess 
of feasting and pleasure ; but the youth, seeing the dra- 
gon forms of his entertainers, was filled with affright 
and disgust, and he desired to go. The Mga-r§ja de- 
taining him said, ‘'Of your kindness depart not. Occupy 
a neighbouring abode ; I will manage to make you master 
of this land and to obtain a lasting fame. All the people 
shall be your servants, and your dynasty shall endure for 
successive ages.” 

The Si,kya youth expressed his gratitude, and said, 
“I can hardly expect your words to be fulfilled.” 
Then the hr%a-i4ja took a precious sword and placed it 
in a casket covered with white camlet, very fine and 
beautiful, and then he said to the S4kya youth, “ Now of 
your kindness go to the king and offer him this white 
camlet as a tribute. The king will be sure to accept it as 
the offering of a remote {distant) person : then, as he takes 
it, draw forth the sword and kill him. Thus you will seize 
his kingdom. Is it not excellent ?” 

The ^Mcya youth receiving the N§>ga’s directions, went 
forthwith to make his offering to the king of U-chang-na 
(Udy§,na). When the king was about to take the piece of 
white camlet, then the youth took hold of his sleeve, and 
pierced him with the sword. The attendant ministers and 
the guards raised a great outcry and ran about in con- 
fusion. The S&ya youth, waving the sword, cried out, 
“ This sword that I hold was given me by a holy Ni-ga 
wherewith to punish the contumelious and subdue the 
arrogant.” Being affrighted at the divine warrior, they 
submitted, and gave him the kingdom. On this he 
corrected abuses and established order; he advanced 
the good and relieved the unfortunate; and then with 
a great cortege he advanced towards the N^a palace to 
acquaint him with the completion of his undertaking; 
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and then taking his wife he went back to the , capital, 
Kow the former demerits of the NUga girl were not yet 
effaced, and their consequences still remained, Iverj 
time he went to rest by her side, from her head came forth 
the ninefold crest of the Naga. The Sakya prince, 
with affright and disgust, hitting on no other plan, waited 
till she slept, and then cut off (the dragon's crest) witli his 
sword. The Mga girl, alarmed, awoke and said, “This 
will bring no good hereafter to your posterity; it will not 
be ineffectual in slightly afflicting me duriiig my life, 
and your childreu and grandchildren will all suffer from 
pains in the head.” And so the royal line of this country 
are ever afflicted with this malady, and althoiigli they are 
not all so continually, yet every succession brings a worse 
affliction. After the death of the SIkya youtli his son 
succeeded under the name of Uttaras^na (U-ta-lo-si-iia). 

Just after UttarasSna had come to power liis mother lost 
her sight. TathS-gata, when he was going back from the 
subjugation of the N4ga Apal&la, descended from space and 
alighted in this palace, UttarasSna was out hiinting, and 
Tath^gata preached a short sermon to his mother. llaV" 
iiig heard the sermon from the mouth of the holy one, slie 
forthwith recovered her sight. Tatliiigata then asked hc‘r, 
“ Where is your son ? he is of my family.” She said, 
“ He went out hunting for a while this morning, but lie 
will soon be back.” When Tath%ata with his atten- 
dants w^ere bent on going, the king’s mother said, “ Of my 
great fortune I have borne a child belonging to the holy 
family ; and Tath‘3.gata of his great compassion has again 
come down to visit my house as connected with him. My 
son will soon return ; oh, pray remain for a short time I ” 
The Lord of the World said, “This son of yours belongs to 
my family ; he need only hear the truth to believe it and 
understand it. If he were not my relative I wmuld remain 
to instruct his heart, but now I go. On his return, tell 
him that Tathigata has gone from this to Kxi^nagara 
(Keu-shi), where between the Sdla trees he is about ta 
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die, and let your son come for a share of the relics to 
honour them/' 

ThenTathlgata with all his attendants took flight through 
the air and went. Afterwards UttarasSna-r&ja, whilst en- 
gaged in the chase, saw, a long way off, his palace lighted 
up as if with a fire. Being in doubt about it, he quitted the 
chase and returned. On seeing his mother with her sight 
restored he was transported with joy, and addressed her, 
saying, What fortunate circumstance has occurred to you 
during my short absence that you should liave got your 
sight again as of old time?" The mother said, ''After 
you had gone out Tathagata came here, and after hearing 
him preach I recovered rny sight. Buddha has gone from 
here to Ku^inagara ; he is going to die between the Sdla 
trees. He commands you to go quickly to the spot to get 
some of his relics." 

The king having heard these words, uttered cries of 
lamentation, and fell prostrate on the ground motionless. 
Coming to himself, he collected his cortdge and went to 
the twin- trees, where Buddha had already died. Then 
the kings of the other countries treated him scornfully, 
and were unwilling to give him a share of the much- 
fuized relics they were taking to their own countries. 
On this a great assembly of Devas acquainted them with 
Buddha’s wishes, on which the kings divided the relics 
equally, beginning with him. M 

Going north-west from the town of Mung-kia-li, crossing 
a mountain and passing through a valley, we reascend 
the Sin-tu river.^® The roads are craggy and steep; the 
mountains and the valleys are dark and gloomy. Some- 
times we have to cross by ropes, sometimes by iron chains 
stretched the gorges). There are foot-bridges {or 

covered ways) suspended in the air, and flying bridges 
across the chasms, with wooden steps let into the ground for 
climbing the steep embankments. Going thus looolior 

That is, we strike on the Indus river, and ascend it against its 
course. 
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so, we reacli the river valley of Ta-li-lo where stood once 
' the capital of U-chang-na. ' This country produces much 
gold and scented turmeric. By the side of a great 
rdma in this valley of Ta-li-lo is a figure of MaitrSya®® 
Bddhisattva, carved out of wood. It is golden coloured, 
and very dazzling in appearance, and possesses a secret 
spiritual power (of miracle). It is about lOO feet liigli, 
and is the work of the Arhat Madh}4ntika.^^ This saint 
by his spiritual power caused a sculptor to ascend into 
the Tushita (Tu-si-to) heaven, that he might see for 
himself the marks and signs (on the person of MaiMya) ; 
this he did three times, till his task was finished. From 
the time of the execution of this image the streams of 
the law (religioiLS teaching) began to flow eastward. 

Going east from this, after climbing precipices and 
crossing valleys, we go up the course of the Sin-tii river; 
and then, by the help of flying bridges and footways made 


^ Ta-li-lo, or Bilril or D 4 rail, a 
valley on the right or western bank 
of the Indus (long. 73® 44' E.), 
watered by a river Daril, containing 
half-a-dozen towns, and occupied by 
Bilrdus or Dards, from whom it re- 
ceived its name (Cunningham, Anc. 
Geog. of India, p. 82). It is perhaps 
the same as the To-H of SVhian. 
Conf. Cunningham in J, A. S. Em., 
vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 19; and Ladah, 
pp. 2, 46 f. Julien has Talila. 

Maitreya is the “Buddha to 
come.” He is supposed now to be 
dwelling as a Bodhisattva in the 
fourth Bevaldka heaven called Tu- 
sluta (Hardy, Man. Budh., p. 25 ; 
Buniouf, Introd., pp. 96, 606). This 
heaven is the place of desire for 
Buddhists like Hiuen Tsiang, who 
constantly prayed on his death -bed 
for the happiness of being born 
there. The short Chinese inscrip- 
tion lately found at Buddha Gayii is 
occupied chiefly with aspirations 
after this heaven {J. R A. S., N.S., 
vol. xiii. pp. 552 f. ; Ind. Ant, vol 
X. p. 193). It is a belief opposed 
to the “paradise of the west” {Su^ 


Midmtt), which probably is of for- 
eign origin. 

Madhy^ntika, accord ing to the 
Northern School of Buddhism, was 
a disciple of Ananda \ 
tsan-Mng, xi.), converted shortiy 
before the death of the latter. In 
Tibetan he is called Ni-mahi^rfiing. 
See Asmt Res., voL xx. p. 92. By 
some he is reckoned as one of the 
first five^ patriarchs, and pkcecl be- 
tween Ananda and Sanavasa, but 
others do not. reckon him among 
them. At Banfiras the people were 
annoyed at the number of Blukslm.'s, 
and Madhyantika, taking ten thou- 
sand of them, flew through the air 
to Mount Usira, in Kasmir, which 
he converted to Buddhism. See 
Vassilief, pp. 35, 39, 45, 225; 
Koppen, vol. i. pp. 145, 1S9 f. The 
Mahdwanso (p. 71) speaks of a Maj- 
jhima who, after the third Buddhist 
synod, was sent to Kasmir and the 
Himavanta country to spread the 
Buddhist faith. (See also Oldenberg, 
Dipamihm, viii. 10.) Fa-hian mhap. 
vii.) says this image was carved about 
300 years after the Nin^dym, 
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of wood across the chasms and precipices, after going 500 
li or so, we arrive at the country ofPo-lu-lo (Bolor), 


PO-LTJ-LO (BOLOE.) 

The country of Po-lu-lo^® is about 4000 li in circuit; 
it stands in the midst of the great Snowy Mountains. 
It is long from east to west, and narrow from north to 
south. It produces wheat and pulse, gold and silver. 
Thanks to the quantity of gold, the country is rich in 
supplies. The climate is continually cold. The people 
are rough and rude in character; there is little humanity 
or justice with them ; and as for politeness, such a thing 
has not been heard of. They are coarse and despicable 
in appearance, and wear clothes made of wool. Their 
letters are nearly like those of India, their language some- 
what different. There are about a hundred sanglid- 
rdmas in the country, with something like a thousand 
priests, who show no great zeal for learning, and are 
careless in their moral conduct. Leaving this country 
and returning to U-to-kia-han-cha (Udakhfinda),^^ 


According to Cunningham, Bo- 
lor is the modern Balti, Baltist^n, or 
Little Tibet {Anc. Geog. of India, 
p. 84). Marco Polo also mentions 
a country called Bolor, but he places 
it E.N.E. from the Pamir plateau 
(Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 187). 
Bolor may have included both Balti 
-and the mountains adjoining the 
southern margin of Pamir. Indeed 
the Chinese included Chitral to the 
northern boundary of Sw^t under 
this term (Yule). Sung Yun refers 
to this country {Buddhist Pilgnms, 
p. 187). For other references see 
Yule {op. cit, p. 1 88). Although 
Hwui-lih says nothing about this' 
visit to Bolor, yet the use of the 
symbol shows that Hiuen Tsiang 
personally visited the country. Mar- 
co Polo says of the people, “they 
are indeed an evil race.” He also 
calls them “savage idolaters” (op, 
dt, chap, xxxii.) Ptolemy {Oeog,, 
lib. vi. c. 13, 3) places the BOXrat 


at the foot of the Imaus moun- 
tains, in Little Tibet or BaltisUn. 
This district was noted for its gold 
in very early times (conf. Herodo- 
tos, lib. iii. cc. 102, 105 ; Strabo, 
lib. ii. c. I, 9 ; lib. xv, c. i, 37 ; Ar- 
rian, AnaK Alex., lib. v. c. 4 ; Indika, 
c. 5 ; and /wd Ant, vol, iv. pp. 225 ff. 

There seems little doubt that 
this should be identified with Ohind 
or Wahand on the right bank of the 
Indus, about 16 miles above Atak 
Albinlni calls it Wayhand, the capi- 
tal of Kandahflr(Gandh£Lra). 'V. St. 
Martin, Mem., u.s., p. 310 ; Lassen, 
Jnd. Alt, vol. ii. p. 474 n. ; Keinaud, 
Fragm. Aral, et Pers . , p. 114; Mem. 
sur VInde, pp. 196, 276 ; Court, 
/. A. S. Ben., vol. v. p. 395 ; Cun- 
ningham, ih., vol. xvii. p. 130, and 
Anc. Geog., pp. 55 f. ; Benfey, In- 
dien, p. 115; Elliot, Hist Ind., vol. 
i. pp. 48, 63, 445 ; vol. ii. pp. 28, 33, 
150, 426, 438 f. ; and ante, p. 114, n. 
108. 
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■we cross fit the south the ri’ver Siii-tu, The river is 
about 3 or 4 li in width, and flows south-west. Its 
waters are pure and clear as a mirror as they roll along 
with impetuous flow. Poisonous N^gas and hurtful beasts 
occupy the caverns and clefts along its sides. If a man 
tries to cross the river carrying with him valuable goods 
or gems or rare kinds of flowers or fruits, or especially 
relics of Buddha, the boat is frequently engulphed by tlie 
waves.*^ After crossing the river we arrive at the king- 
dom of Ta-eh’a-shi-lo (Taksha^l^). 

Ta-ch’a-shi-lo (Taksha^ilA.). 

The kingdom of Ta-eh’a-shi-lo is about 2000 li in 
circuit, and the capital is about 10 li in circuit. The 
royal family being extinct, the nobles contend for power 
by force. Pormerly this country was in subjection to 
Kapila, but latterly it has become tributary to Kia-shi- 


42 So find on his return jour- 
ney Hiuen Tsiang lost his books 
and flowers, and was nearly drowned 
in crossing the river about this spot 
(see Hwui-lih, K. v. ; Vie, p. 263). 

4 '^ On the return journey, Hiuen 
Tsiang makes the distance from 
Taksha^il^ to the I ndus three days’ 
journey N.W. (Hwui-lih, Vie, p. 
263). I'a-hien makes it seven days’ 
journey from Gandhdra (cap. xi.) ; 
Snng-yuu also places it three days 
to the east of the Indus (Beal’s Bud. 
Pilgrims, p. 200). General Cunning- 
ham places the site of the city near 
Shah-dheri, one mile to the north- 
east of Kdla - ka - sarai, where he 
found the ruins of a fortified city, 
and was able to trace the remains 
of no less than fifty -five stHfos— 
of which two were as large as the 
great M^niky^la tope — twenty-eight 
monasteries, and nine temples 
{Anc. Oeog. of India, p. 105). The 
classical writers- notice the size 
and wealth ^ the city of Ta^tXa 
(Arrian, At^h. A^ea;.,^Jib. v. c, 8 ; 
Strabo, lib. xv. •€. 1,17, and 

28 ; Plitiy, Hist. Nat., lib. vi. c* 


1 7, 62, and c. 23 ; Ptolemy, Geog., 
lib. vii. I, 45 ; I)ionysius Perig., 
1 141). Apollonius and Bam is are 
said also to have visited Taxila 
about A.D. 45. Philostratus describes 
the carvings and pictui-es of a temple 
near the town, representing scenes 
from the conflict of Porus with Alex- 
ander (cap. 20, p. 71, ed. Olearii, 
1709). For further remarks on the 
ruins and antiquities see Cunning- 
ham, ojp. cit., pp. 104 f. M. V. de St. 
Martin, relying on the measure- 
ments given by Pliny derived 
from the records of Alexander’s 
expedition, places Taxila at Has- 
san - Abdal, eight miles north- 
west of Shah-dheri (vid. Memoire, 
p. 319); conf. Wilson, Ariami Ant., 
p, 196 ; J. R. A. S., vol. V. p, 1 18 ; 
Bumouf, Introd., pp, 322 f., 332, 361 j 
Lotus, pp. 689 f. ; Bunbury, Hist. 
Anc. Geog., vol. i. pp. 443, 499. It 
is frequently mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, e.g., Mahdbh., i. 682, 834 ; 
Rdmdyana, iv. 53, il. 23 ; Brlh. 
Sa/rfik., X. 8, and xiv. 26 ; P 4 nini, iv 
2, 82 and 3, 93.,, 
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mi-lo (Ka^mtr). The land is renewed for its fertility, and 
produces ricli harvests. It is very full of streams and foun- 
tains. Flowers and fruits are abundant. The climate is 
agreeably temperate. The people are lively and coura- 
geous, and they honour the three gems. Although there 
are many scmglidrdmas^ they have become ruinous and 
deserted, and there are very few priests ; those that there 
are study the Great Vehicle. ^ 

ISForth-west of the capital about 70 li is the tank of the 
Nfiga-rSja 6l§,patra (I-lo-po-to-lo) ; it is about 100 paces 
round, the waters are pure and sweet ; lotus flowers of 
various colours, which reflect different tints in their com- 
mon beauty {garnish the surface) ; this N 4 ga was a Bhikshu 
who anciently, in the time of KS;^yapa Buddha, destroyed 
an £ll&patra tree. Hence, at the present time, when the 
people of that country ask for rain or fine wmather, they 
must go with the Shamans to the side of the tank, and 
then cracking their fingers (or, in a moment), after praying 
for the desired object, they obtain it. ^ 

Going 30 li or so to the south-east of the H^ga tank, 
we enter a gorge between two mountains, where there is a 
st'Ajpa built by A^ 6 ka-i 4 ja. It is about 100 feet in height. 
This is where Sflkya Tath^gata delivered a prediction, that 
when MaitrSya, Lord of the World, appeared hereafter, 
there should also appear of themselves four great gem 
treasures, and that in this excellent land there should be 
one. According to tradition, we find tliat whenever there 
is an earthquake, and the mountains on every side are 
shaken, all round this sacred spot {treasure) to the dis- 
tance of 100 paces there is perfect stillness. If men are 

^ The story of the Naga-nlja to Ban^ras (compare the sculpture), 

patra is a favourite one in Chinese In this case we should be led to 
Buddhist books. See Bomaniic Hist. Hasan Abdal as the site of Taksha- 
of Buddha^ {StHjpa of Bliar- sild. This Ndga is mentioned in 
hut, p. 27). Cunningham identifies Br*jhirianical literature also as the 
the tank of ifelapatra with the foun- son of Kasyapa and ICadrfi. Ma~ 
tain of Hasan Abdal called Babd- hdbhdrata,i. 1551 ; IfaHimiim, 228, 
Walk In the legend referred to 12821; (Hall’s ed.), 

above we are told that the Ndga vol. ii. pp. 74, 285, 2S7, and vol. v. 
stretched his body from Takshas^ild p. 251. 
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so foolisli as to attempt to dig into the place (or ground 
surrounding it), the earth shakes again, and the men are 
thrown down headlong. 

By the side of the st 4 pa is a sangJidrdma in ruins, and 
which has been for a long time deserted and without 
priests. 

To the north of the city 12 or 13 li is a si4pa built 
by A^dka-r^ja. On feast-days (religious commemoration 
days) it glows with light, and divine flowers fall aroimd 
it, and heavenly music is heard. According to tradition, 
we find in late times there was a woman whose body 
was grievously afflicted with leprosy. Coming to the 
stupa secretly, she offered worship in excess and con- 
fessed her faults. Then seeing that the vestibule 
open court in front of the st 4 pa) was full of dung and dirt, 
she removed it, and set to work to sweep and water it and 
to scatter flowers and perfumes; and having gatliered some 
blue lotus flowers, she covered the ground with them. On 
this her evil leprosy left her, and her form became lovely, 
and her beauty doubled, whilst from her person there 
came the famed scent of the blue lotus, and this also 
is the reason of the fragrance of this excellent place. 
This is the spot where Tath^gata formerly dwelt when he 
was practising the discipline of a Bddhisattva; he was 
then the king of a great country and was called Clien-ta- 
lo-po-la-po (Ohandraprabha) ; he cut off his head, earnestly 
seeking the acquirement of Bddhi : and this he did during 
a thousand successive births, (for the same otject and in the 
same place)»^ 

By the side of the stupa of the sacrificed head '' is a 
saihghdrdma, of which the surrounding courts are deserted 
and overgrown ; there are (nevertheless) a few priests. It 

This legend was the ori^n of ture^ pp. 310, viii. “The man ’’ for 
the name Taksha-sinl, “ the severed whose sake he gave his head, as 
head,” given to the place, as noticed stated by Snng-ytin {Buddhist Pit- 
hy Fa-hian and Sung-ynn. The grims^ p. 200) and by Fa-hian (cap. 
legend will be found in RajendrahU xl) was the wicked Brahman 
Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist IMerch Rudr^ksha. 
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was here in old days the master of KiimS-ralahdha/^ 

belonging to the school of (S§.ntrdntikas)/^ com- 

posed several treatises. 

Ontside the city to the south-east, on the shady ^ side 
of a mountain/® there is a stUpa, in height lOO feet or so ; 
this is the place where they put out the eyes of Ku-lang- 
na (for Ku~na4ang-na, KunS,la), who had been unjustly 
accused by his step-mother ; it was built by A^oka-rija. 

When the blind pray to it before it) with fervent 
faith, many of them recover their sight. This prince 
(Kun41a) was the son of the rightful queen. His person 
was graceful and his disposition loving and humane. 
When the queen-royal was dead, her successor (jfAe step- 
qtieen) was dissolute and unprincipled. Following her wild 
and foolish preference, she made proposals to the prince ; 
he, when she solicited him, reproached her with tears, 
and departed, refusing to be guilty of such a crime. The 
step-mother, seeing that he rejected her, was filled with 
wrath and hatred; waiting for an interval when she was 
with the king, she addressed him thus : '' To whom 
should your majesty intrust the government of Ta-chV 
shi-lo but to your own son? The prince is renowned for 
his humanity and obedience ; because of his attachment 
to the good his fame is in every mouth.” The king listen- 
ing to her seducing words, agreed willingly with the vile 
plot, and forthwith gave orders to his eldest son in these 

In CHnese Tmg-sTia% yonth- Lassen, Ind, Alt,, vol. ii. p. 460; 
receiving ; the phonetic symbols are Vassilief, pp. 34, 38, 48, 63 f., 1 14 f., 
Ku-mo-lo-lo 4 o. 268, 273-286, 321. 

The Santrtotika school of That is, on the northern side. 
Buddhism was, according to Vassi- ^ Or, a south mountain ; but pi’o- 
liel (Buddhisme, p. 233), founded by bably Tian is redundant. 
Bharmottara or XJtaradharma ; it The text requires some such ex- 

was one of the two principal branches pression as “ winningly ” or “ when 
of the Hinayana, or Little Vehicle, on easy terms with the king ” she 
of Buddhism ; the other branch be- addressed him thus, 
ing the Vaibhasbika school. On The text implies that he was 

their tenets see Colehrooke, Misc. gratified to accede to the terms of 
Essays, vol. i. pp. 391 f. ; Koppen, this plot of the adxilteress, or this 
Die Bdig. d. Buddha, vol. i. pp. 151!; adulterous {Icien) plot. 

Burnouf, Introd,, pp. 109, 397 f. j 
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words: have received my royal inheritance in succes- 

sion, and I desire to hand it down to those wlio follow 
meV'iny only fear is lest I should lose aught of it and so 
dishonour my ancestors. I now confide to you the govern- 
ment of Ta-ch'a-shi4o.^2 The afiairs of a country are of 
serious importance ; the feelings of men are contradictory ; 
undertake nothing rashly, so as to endanger' yom authority ; 
verify the orders sent you; my seal is the impression of 
my teeth ; here in my mouth is my seal. There can be no 
mistake/' 

On this the prince, receiving his orders, went to establish 
order. And so months passed on, yet the step-mother s 
hatred did hut increase. Accordingly she wrote a dispatch 
and sealed it with red wax, and then, waiting till the king 
was asleep, she stamped it secretly with his tooth impres- 
sion, and sent it off by a messenger with all dispatch as 
a letter of accusation. His ministers having read the 
letter,®^ were confused, and looked at one another with 
dismay. 

Tlie prince then asked them what moved them so. 
They said, The Mah§.r&ja has sent a dispatch accusing 
the prince, and ordering both his eyes to be put out, and 
that he be taken with his wife to the mountains, and 
there left to die. Although this order lias come, we 
dare not obey it ; but we will ask afresh for directions, 
and keep you bound till the reply comes.” 

The prince said, “ My father, if he has ordered my 
death, must he obeyed ; and the seal of his teeth is a sure 
sign of the truth of the order. There can be no error.” 
Then he ordered a Chandfila to pluck out his eyes ; and 

*’*2 About fifty years after Alex- lifetime, and here on the occasion of 
ander’s campaign the people of Tak- another revolt he placed his .son 
shasiia. rebelled against Bindusflra, Kun^la, the hero of the legend in the 
king of Magadha, who sent his eldest text. Conf. Biirnouf, Introd., pp. 163, 
son, Susima, to besiege the place. 357,360; iif??., voL vi. p. 714. 

On his failure the siege was in- Having perused the letter on 

trusted to Asoka, his younger son, their knees, 
to whom the people at once sub- To the mountain valleys, 
mitted. Here Asoka dwelt as vice- ^ Awaiting the sentence or pun- 

roy of the Panjrib during his father’s ishment. 
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liaving tlias lost Ms sight, he wandered forth to beg for 
his daily support. As he travelled on far away, he came 
to his father’s capital town. His wife said to hiin,^^ There 
is the royal city.’' Alas 1 ” he said, what pain I endure 
from hunger and cold. I was a prince; I am a beggar. 
Oh, that I could make myself known and get redress for 
the false charge formerly brought against mel”®^ On 
this he contrived to enter the king’s inner bureau, and 
in the after part of the night he began to weep, and with 
a plaintive voice, accompanied with the sound of a lute,^® 
he sang a mournful song. 

The king, who was in an upper chamber,®® hearing 
these wonderful strains full of sadness and suffering, 
was surprised, and inquired, ‘‘From the notes of the 
lute and the sound of the voice I take this to be my son; 
but why has he come here?’' 

He immediately said to his court attendant, “ Who is 
that singing so ? ” 

Forthwith he brought the blind man into his presence 
and placed him before the king. The king, seeing the 
prince, overwhelmed with grief, exclaimed, “ Who has thus 
injured you ? Who has caused this misery, that my beloved 
son should be deprived of sight ? Not one of all his 
people can he see. Alas 1 what an end to come to 0 
heavens I 0 heavens ! what a misfortune is this 

The prince, yielding to his tears, thanked (his father) and 
replied, “In truth,®^ for want of filial piety have I thus been 

A high tower or pavilion. 

Or it may simply mean, “how 
was this brought about ? ” 

Julien translates it, “how 
virtue has degenerated.” The sym- 
bol tihf however, need not be ren- 
dered “ virtue ; ” it refers to the 
reversal of fortune or condition. 

The sense of the passage seems 
to require the force of ck'mg to be, 
“ Do you not know ? ” or “ You are 
aware that my punishment is due to 
a charge of filial disobedience.” 


KunMa’s wife was called Ohin- 
kin-man, pure-gold-garland (K^n- 
chanam&l4). The stepmother’s 
name was Tishyarakshita, and his 
mother’s Padmavatt (Lien-hwa). 
His name is also spelt Kund-la. 

This may be otherwise ren- 
dered : “ Would that I could obtain 
a hearing, so as to vindicate myself 
completely from the former accusa- 
tion.” Jitlien translates it: “I will 
expose anew my past faults.’^ 

A vtnd» 
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pimislied by Heaven. In such a year and such a month 
and such a day suddenly there came a loving order (or 
an order from my mother). Having no means of excusing 
myself, I dared not shrink from the punishment/’ The 
king’s heart, knowing that the second wife had committed 
this crime, without any further inqLuiry caused her to be 
put to death, ^ 

At this time in the saiighdrdma of the BSdM tree ®‘^ 
there was a great Arhat called Ghdsha (Kiu-sha). He 
had the fourfold power of explanation without any diffi- 
culties/’ He was completely versed in the TrividydsJ^ 
The king taking to him his blind son, told him all the 
matter, and prayed that he would of his mercy restore 
him to sight. Then that Arhat, having received the king’s 
request, forthwith addressed to the people this order; 

To-morrow I desire to declare the mysterious principle 
(of the law ) ; let each person come here with a vessel in 
his hands to hear the law and receive in it his tears.’ 
Accordingly, they came together from every side (far and 
near), both men and women, in crowds. At this time the 
Arhat preached on the twelve Mddnas,^"^ and there was 
not one of those who heard the sermon but was moved to 
tears. The tears were collected in the vessels, and then, 
when his sermon was finished, he collected all these tears 
in one golden vessel, and then, with a strong affirmation, he 
said, What I have said is gathered from the most mys- 
terious of Buddha’s doctrines ; if this is not true, if there 
be error in what I have said, then let things remain as 
they are; but if it is otherwise, I desire that this blind 

This story is also given by this point. Oonf. Burnouf, 

Burnoufj pp. 362 f. P* ^39- 

The mnglidrdma of the B 6 dhi ^ For the trividyds consult Eitel, 
tree was the convent built on the sub me, ; Burnouf, Lotus^ p. 372 ; 
site of the Buddha Gay^ temple. Julien, Mem. s. 1 . Gont OccM, tome 
Bor this fourfold power of un- i. p. 160 ; and ante, p. 105, n. 75. 
impeded explanation consult Chil- ^ See Burnouf, aw 
dors' Diet. s. v. patisambkidd, pp. 52, 432, 574, 577 t; Lotus, p. 
alm ’Eitd,IIandboohs.i}.pratismhvid. 380; Hardy, J/wl, pp. 6, 193, 
Julien has an instructive note on 301. 
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man may recover his sight after washing his eyes with 
these tears/' ^ 

After finishing this speech he washed his eyes with the 
water, and lo ! his sight was restored. 

The king then accused the ministers (who had executed 
the order) and their associates. Some he degraded, others 
he banished, others he removed, others he put to death. 
The common people {who had participated in the crime) he 
banished to the north-east side of the Snowy Mountains, 
to the middle of the sandy desert. 

Going south-east from this kingdom, and crossing the 
mountains and valleys about 700 li, we come to the .king- 
dom of Sang-ho-pu-lo (Simhapura). 

Sang-ho-pu-lo [Simhapuha]. 

^ The kingdom of Sang-ho-pu-lo ®^is about 350001' 3600 
li in circuit. On the west it borders on the river Sin-tu. 
The capital is about 1401* 15 li in circuit ; it borders on 
the mountains. The crags and precipices which surround 
it cause it to be naturally strong. The ground is not^ 
highly cultivated, but the produce is abundant. The 
climate is cold, the people are fierce and value highly the 
quality of courage; moreover, they are much given to 
deceit. The country has no king or rulers, but is in de- 
pendence on Ka^mir. ifot far to the south of the 
capital is a stUpa built by A^oka-r^ja. The decorations 

There is a similar story told by place in question. General Oun- 
A 4 vagli 6 slia ; the Ghosha of the iiingham identifies it with Khet^s 
text, however, must not be confused orKetaksh, the holy tanks of which 
with him, are still visited by crowds of pil- 

The distance from Takshasila griins from all parts of India {A 7 ic. 
to Simhapura being yco li, or about Geog.y p. 124). If this be so, the 
140 miles, we should expect to find distance may probably include the 
it near Taki or Narasinha (Cun- dow We journey. The expression used 
ningliam, Afic. Geog,, map vi.h But by Hwui-lih {han) seems to imply 
the capital is described as being this. According to the subsequent 
surrounded by mountain crags, which account, Hiuen Tsiang went to Shu- 
will not apply to the plain country hapura as an excursion, and re- 
of Taki. For the same reason the turned to TakshasiUl. He probably 
town of Saiigohi, wdiich M. V. de went with Jain pilgrims who were 
St. Martin refers to, cannot be the visiting this tirthOf or holy place. 
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are much injured : spiiitual wonders are contiiiually coii- 
necfced with it. By its side is a sangMrAma, which is 
deserted and without priests. 

To the south-east of the city 40 or 50 li is a stone 
stupa which was huilt hy A^olca-rSja ; it is 200 feet 
or so in height. There are ten tanks, which are secretly 
connected together, and on the right and left {of the 
walks joining them) are covered stones (balustmdes) in 
different shapes and of strange character. The water 
of the tanks is clear, and the ripples are sonietimes 
noisy and tumultuous. Dragons and various fishes 
live in the clefts and caverns bordering on the tanks 
or hide themselves in the waters. Lotus flowers of 
the four colours cover the surface of the limpid water. 
A hundred kind of fruits surround them, and glisten 
with different shades. The trees are reflected deep down 
in the water, and altogether it is a lovely spot for wan- 
dering forth. 

By the side there is a sangMrdma, which for along 
time has been without priests. By the side of the 
stiUbpa, and not far ofti is the spot where the original 
teacher of the white-robed heretics arrived at the 
knowledge of the principles he sought, and first preached 
the law. There is an inscription placed there to that 
effect. By the side of this spot is a temple of the D§vas. 
The persons who frequent it subject themselves to austeri- 
ties; day and night they use constant diligence without 
relaxation. The laws of their founder are mostly filched 

„ The text 1 ms dragon-fishes, or the time of PuHlce. 4 i 
dragons (serpents) and fishes, the voi. ii. p. 194) ; Lassen, Ind. AU.^ 
tribes of tile water. vol. iv. pp. 97 f., 756 f. Whether 

Or disport themselves xn the the Jains preceded or succeeded the 
stream. ^ Buddhists, it is curious to have this 

’' 2 'This refers to the SveUtmbaras, ' testimony of Hiuen Tsiang that 
a sect of the Jains ; Colebrooke their original teacher arrived at 
{TssaySi vol. i. p. 381) says that enlightenment and first preached 
“this is a less strict order, and of the law in this place, viz., Sniiha- 
more modeim date and inferior note piira, and that there was an inscrip- 
compared with the Digambaras” tion placed here to that elfeet. 
(noticed below, note 74). The Conf. Ind. Ant, vol. ii. pp. 14 f., 
Jainas were very influential about 134 f,, 193 f., 25S f. 
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from tile principles of the books of Buddha. These men 
are of different classes, and select their rules and frame 
their precepts accordingly. The great ones are called 
Bliikshus ; the younger are called Sr^manSras. In their 
ceremonies and modes of life they greatly resemble 
the priests {of Buddha), .only they have a little twist 
of hair on their heads, and they go naked. Moreover, 
what clothes they chance to wear are white. Such are 
the slight differences which distinguish them from others. 
The figure of their sacred master they stealthily class 
with that of Tath§.gata ; it differs only in point of cloth- 
ing ; the points of beauty are absolutely the same. 

From this place going back to the northern frontiers of 
Ta-ch'a-shi-lo, crossing the Sin~tu river and going south- 
east 200 li or so, we pass the great stone gates where for- 
merly Mahjlsattva, as a prince,^® sacrificed his body to feed 


Julien translates this passage 
thus ; “ On these laws (viz., of 
Buddha) he depended in framing 
his precepts and rules.” This may 
perhaps be correct, but the plain 
translation of the passage is : “ Ac- 
cording to {their) clas.ses, they frame 
(or possibly, “ he framed ”) their 
laws, and arrange their regulations 
and precepts.” 

The Digambaras, or “sky-clad,” 
are another division of the Jainas, 
and are identical with the Nirgran- 
thas. Hiuen Tsiang appears to con- 
fuse these with the “white-clad.’* For 
an account of the Digambara Jainas, 
see l 7 id. Antiq,, vol. vii. p. 2S ; and 
vol. viii. p. 30, for the argument as 
to the relative antiquity of the 
Buddhist and J aina sects ; also 
conf. vol. i. p. 310 ; Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave Temples of India, pp. 
485 ff. ; Vassilief, pp. 52, 70, 275. 

The text has tin-sse, heavenly 
master ; but if tin be a mistake for 
ta, it would be their great master, 
viz., Mahavira. 

That is, the statues are alike, 
except that the Jaina ones are 
naked. This only applies to those 
of the Digambara Jainas. For 
VOL. I. 


these statues, see Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave Temples, pp. 485-590 
and pi. xcv. ; Burgess, Arch. Sur. 
West. India Reports, vol. v. pp. 43- 
50, 51, 58. From this interesting 
allusion to the J ainas it is evident 
that Hiuen Tsiang regarded them 
as dishonest separatists from Bud- 
dhism. The “points of beauty ” 
referred to in the text are the thirty- 
two superior signs {siatig), and the 
eighty inferior {ho), for which see 
references in note 5, p. I, ante. 

It may be either that Hiuen 
Tsiang went back to Ohind, and so 
crossed and recrossed the Indus, 
or that he calls the Suh^n (Su- 
shoma, Sc6aros') river by this name. 
The distance from Hasan Abdal 
to M^nikylfcla (the body -offering 
spot) is just 40 miles (200 li), ac- 
cording to Cunningham’s map (No, 
vi, A nc. Qeog. of India). 

The incident of feeding the 
tigress is narrated in Hardy’s 
Man'oaZ of Budhisni, pp. 93, 94 ; 
but there it is said that the Bodhi- 
sattva was a Brdhman ; liere he is 
called a prince. The rock or gate 
where he practised asceticism was 
called Munda or Eraka {op. cit, ibid). 

K 
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a hungry Wii-tfu {Otu, a cat)J^ To the south of this 
place 40 or 50 paces there is a stone st 4 pa. This is 
the place where Mah^sattva, pitying the dying condition 
of the beast, after arriving at the spot, pierced his body 
with a bamboo splinter, so as to nourish the beast with 
his blood. On this the animal, taking the blood, revived. 
On this account all the earth and the plants at this place 
are dyed with a blood colour,®^ and when men dig the 
earth they find things like prickly spikes. Without 
asking whether we believe the tale or not, it is a piteous 
one. ■ 

To the north of the body-sacrifice place there is a stone 
st 4 pa about 200 feet high, wdiich w-as built by King 
A^oka. It is adorned with sculptures and tastefully con- 
structed (hdlt). From time to time spiritual indications 
are apparent. There are a hundred or so small stdpas, 
provided with stone niches for movable images (or 
stone movable niches) around this distinguished spot.^^ 
Whatever sick there are who can circumambulate it are 
mostly restored to health. 

To the east of the st 4 pa there is a sanffhdrdma, 
with about 100 priests given to the study of the Great 
Vehicle. 

Going east from this 50 li or so, wm come to an iso- 
lated mountain, where there is a sangMfdrm with about 
200 priests in it. They all study the Great Vehicle, 


The compound which is 

translated by Julien “a tiger ” with- 
out explanation, is probably the San- 
skrit 6 tu, a cat. 

80 ‘«j>itying the exhausted con- 
dition of the hungry beast.” The 
original implies that the beast had 
no strength and was dying from 
hunger. There is no reference to 
the tiger-cubs, nor is the number 
seven mentioned either here or by 
Fa-hian. For a full account of the 
legend and the ruins about Maui- 
ky^la, see Cunningham, op, cU,f 


p. 153 ff., and conf. Ind. Aiit.^ vol. 
xi. pp. 347 f., &c. 

This sMpa has been identified 
by General Cunningham with 
that marked No. 5 on his plan of 
Maiiiky^ia {Arch. Survey, vol. ii. pL 
Ixii. p. 153). The clay is even now 
of a red colour. 

“ It is resplendent with divine 
brightness or glory.” 

Julien translates it “ this 
funereal monument,” but the sym- 
bol yung means “lustroxis,” refer- 
ring, no doubt, to the glory which 
surrounded the stUpa, 
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Fruits and flowers abound here. with, fountains and 
tanks clear as a mirror. By the side of this convent 
is a st 4 pa about 300 feet in height. Here Tath^gata 
dwelt in old time, and restrained a wicked Yaksha from 
eating fl.esh. 

Going from this kingdom about 500 li or so along the 
nioimtains in a south-easterly direction, we come to the 
country of Wu-la-shi (Ura^a), 

Wu-LA-SHI [UkA^A]. 

The kingdom of Wu-la-shi (Tirana) is about 2000 li 
in circuit; the mountains and valleys form a continu- 
ous chain. The fields fit for cultivation are contracted 
as to space. The capital is 7 or 8 li in circuit ; there is no 
king, but the country is dependent on Ka^iriir. The 
soil is fit for sowing and reaping, but there are few flowers 
or fruits. The air is soft and agreeable ; there is very 
little ice or snow. The people have no refinement ; the 
men are hard and rough in their disposition, and are much 
given to deceit. They do not believe in the religion of 
Buddha, 

To the south-west of the capital 4 or 5 li is a at4pa 
about 200 feet or so in height, which was built by 
A^6ka-rl,ja. By its side is a sanghd?^dma, in which there 
are but a few disciples, who study the Great Vehicle.®® ■■ 

Going south-east from this, crossing over mountains and 
treading along precipices, passing over chain bridges, 
after 1000 li or so, we come to the country of .Kia-shi- 
mi-lo®® (Ka^mtr). 

appears as the name of its towns *10dyovpos and Td^iXa 
a city in the Malidhlidrata under (v. 1 . Ta^laXa), placing it between 
the form Urag^ (ii. 102'j ; Sbnd JRagr- the upper waters of the Bidaspes 
huv. vi. 59), probably by a slip (see and Indus, that is, in the Hazara 
Lassen, LA,, voL ii. p. 155, n. i); in country. Oonf. Cunningham, Anc. 
tlieRdjatm'angint [y. 216) it i&lJv'sM,, Geog, Ind,, 103; J. A. B. Bcny., 
the capital of IJrasa—naentioned in vol. xvii. pt. ii. pp. 21, 2S3 ; Lassen, 
Pilnini (If. i, 154 and 178, and /. A., vol. ii p. 175. 

Urasa in iv. 2, 82, and iv. 3, 93), Julien has “Little Vehicle.” 

Ptolemy (lib. vii c. i, 45) calls Formerly written Ki-pin by 

the country ’'Apcra or Oi^dpatx, and mistake.^ — Ch> Ed. 
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Kia-shi-mi-lo [Ka^mIk]. 

The king-dom of Kalmir^Hs about 7000 li in circuit, 
and on all sides it is enclosed by mountains. These moun- 
tains are very high. Although the mountains have passes 
through them, these are narrow and contracted. The 
neighbouring states that have attacked it have never suc- 
ceeded in subduing it. The capital of the country on tlie 
west side is bordered by a great river. It {the capital) is 
from north to south 12 or 13 li, and from east to west 
4 or S li. The soil is fit for producing cereals, and abounds 
with fruits and flowers. Here also are dragon-horses and 
the fragrant turmeric, the fo-chu^^ and medicinal plants. 

The climate is cold and stern. There is much snow 
but little wind. The people wear leather doublets and 
clothes of white linen. They are light and frivolous, and 
of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. As the country is 
protected by a dragon, it has always assumed superiority 
among neighbouring people. The people are hand- 
some ill appearance, but they are given to cunning. 
They love learning and are well instructed. There are 
both heretics and believers among them. There are 
about 100 sanglidrdmas and 5000 priests. There are 
four stdpas built by A^oka-r&ja, Each of these has about 


Kasmir in early times ap- 
pears to have been a kingdom of 
considerable extent. The old name 
is .said to have been KAsyapapura, 
which has been connected with the 
KacrirdTTvpos of Hekataios {Fra^. 
179, and Steph. Byzant.), 'rrdXis 
VavdapLKT] 'IikvQCov said to have 
been in or near XlaKTViKi^ and called 
KacTrdrvpos by Herodotos (lib. iii. c. 
102, lib. i V. c. 44), from which Skylax 
started on his voyage down the 
Indus. Ptolemy has KaffTceipia and 
its capital KdcfTretpa (lib. vii. c. I, 
42, 47, 49 ; lib, viii. c. 26, 7), pos- 
sibly for lid(Tfi€ipa. The name Kas- 
mir is the one used in the MaJuWJut^ 
rata, Pilnini, &;c. The character 
ascribed to the people by the Chinese 


pilgrim, is (juite in accord with that 
given to them by modern travel- 
lers (see Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, 
vol. ii. p. 142 f.) Por further in- 
formation see Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. 
i. pp. 50-53 ; and conf. Wilson, 
Anana Ant., pp. 136 f. ; Asiat. Fes., 
vol. XV. p. 117 ; Koppen, Die Rellfj. 
d. Buddha, vol. ii. pp. 12 f. 7S ; 
Kemusat, Nouv. Mel. Asiat., tome i. 
p. 179; Vassilief, p. 40; J. A. S. 
Hen., vol. vii. p. 165, voL xxv. pp. 
91-123 ; Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. 
pp. 177 f.; Cunningham, Anc. Geoy. 
Ind., pp. 90 if, ; TToyer^BRdjatarmh 
tome ii. pp. 293 ff. ; Humboldt’s 
Cent. Asien, vol, i. p. 92. The “ great 
river ” is the Vitasta. 

Lentilles de verre. — Jul. 
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a pint measure of relics of Tatli%ata. The history of the 
country says : This country was once a dragon lake. In 
old times the Lord Buddha was returning to the middle 
kingdom [India) after subduing a wicked spirit in 
IJ-chang-iia (Ud} 4 na), and when in mid-air, just over this 
country, he addressed Ananda thus ; After my Nm^dna, 
the Arhat Madhyitiitika will found a kingdom in this 
land, civilise [pacify) the people, and by his own effort 
spread abroad the law of Buddha.” 

Ill the fiftieth year after the Nirvdiia, the disciple 
of Ananda, Madhy§.ntika (Mo-tTen-ti-kia) the Arhat — 
liaving obtained the six spiritual faculties and been 
gifted with the eight Vimdkshas ^^ — heard of the prediction 
of Buddha. His heart was overjoyed, and he repaired to 
tliis country. He was sitting tranquilly in a wood on the 
top of a high mountain crag, and exhibited great spiritual 
changes. The dragon beholding it was filled with a deep 
faith, and requested to know what he desired. The Arhat 
said, I request you to give me a spot in the middle of 
the lake just big enough for my knees.” 

On this the dragon withdrew the water so far, and gave 
him the spot. Then by his spiritual power the^ Arhat 
increased the size of his body, whilst the dragon king kept 
back the waters with all his might.- So the lake became 
dry, and the waters exhausted. On this the N^a, taking 
his flight, asked for a place.^^ 

Tlie Arhat [then said), “ To the north-west of this is a 
pool about 100 li in circuit; in this little lake you and 
your posterity may continue to dwmll.” The Mga said, 
“ The lake and the land being mutually transferred, let me 
then be allowed to make my religious offerings to you.” 
MadhySntika said, “ Hot long hence I shall enter on the 
iV'irraM without remnants [anupadhiiislui)\ although I 
should wish to allow your request, how can I do it ? ” 

Shadalhi'ua. See note 73, to sit. 

p, 104. ^ This is an abrupt combination j 

^ Bearel@rsaoesinEote73,p. 104, itmeaiisaskedforapiace “toiivila®** 
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The Mga then pressed his request in this waj: 

500 Arhats then ever receive my offerings till the end of 
the law ?®^ After which (I ash to le alloioecT) to return to 
this country to dwell (in it) as a lake/^ Madliyi,iitika 
granted his request. 

Then the Arhat, having obtained this land l}y the exer- 
cise of his great spiritual power, founded 500 sanghdrdmm 
He then set himself to procure by purchase from sur- 
rounding countries a number of poor people who might 
act as servitors to the priests. Madhy^ntika having diech 
these poor people constituted themselves rulers over the 
neighbouring countries. The people of surrounding eoiiii- 
tries despising these low-born men, would not associate 
with them, and called them Kritiyas (Ki-li-to). The 
fountains now have begun to bubble up (in token of the 
end of the law having come)* 

In the hundredth .year after the Nirvdna of Tathlgata, 
A.^&ka, king of Magadha, extended his power over the 
world, and was honoured even by the most distant people. 
He deeply reverenced the three gems, and had a loving 
regard for all living things.^^ At this time there were 
500 Arhats and 500 schismatical priests, whom the king 
honoured and patronised without any difference. Among 
the latter was a priest called MahM^va, a man of deep 
learning and rare ability ; in his retirement he sought a 
true renown ; far thinking, he wrote treatises the principles 
of which were opposed to the holy doctrine. All who 
heard of him resorted to his company and adopted his 
views. A^6ka-rftja, not knowing either holy or common 

S 3 Le., till religion be done with, has a similar statement, calling the 
In Chinese “bought “unregenerate” “other outcasts 

people” (Sans. Xrto). IntheFMww not enlightened by the Vidas 
PurdriaM is said that “unregene- p. 224). See p. 156, n. 119 hi fra. 
rate triles, barbarians and other Sse^mig^ the four vaima or 

Shdras, will rule over the banks of castes, or the four classes of living 
the Indus and the regions of the beings, according to the OhinesL^ 
3 >ri,rvikfl,, of the OhandrabhagS, and produced (i) from eggs, (2) embryos 
of Kasmtra” (Wilson, in Hall’s ed., (animals and men), (3) moisture, and 
vdi. Iv. p. 223), and the Bhdgavata {4) by transformation 
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and because he was naturally given to patronise 
those who were seditions, was induced to call together 
an assembly of priests to the banks of the Ganges, intend- 
ing to drown them all. 

At this time the Arhats having seen the danger threaten- 
ing their lives, by the exercise of their spiritual power 
flew away through the air and came to this country and 
concealed themselves among the mountains and valleys. 
A^6ka-rS,ja having heard of it, repented, and confessing 
his fault, begged them to return to their own country; but 
the Arhats refused to do so with determination. Then 
A^dka-r^ja, for the sake of the Arhats, built 500 sangJid- 
rdmaSj and gave this country as a gift to the -priesthood. 

In the four-hundredth year®'^ after the Nirvdnco of 
Tath§,gata, Kanishka, king of Gandh^ra, having suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, his kingly renown reached far, 
and he brought the most remote within his jurisdiction. 
During his intervals of duty he frequently consulted the 
sacred books of Buddha ; daily he invited a priest to enter 
his palace and preach the law, but he found the different 
views of the schools so contradictory that he was filled with 
doubt, and he had no way to get rid of his uncertainty. At 
this time the honoured P&r^va said, “ Since Tath%ata 
left the world many years and months have elapsed. The 
different schools hold to the treatises of their several mas- 
ters. Each keeps to his own views, and so the whole body 
is torn by divisions.” 

The king having heard this, was deeply affected and 
gave 'way to sad regrets. After awhile he spoke to PS^r^va 
and said, Though of no account personally, yet, thanks 
to the remnant of merit which has followed me through 
successive births since the time of the Holy One till now, 

^ I.e., the difference -between placed 221 years before tlie first of 
them. Asoka’s reign. The A vadctna S'atal^a 

97 That is, 300 years after Asoka supports this, placing the king two 
(b.c. 263-224), or about a.d. 75, hundred years after Buddha. Conf. 
Hiuen Tsiang places Asoka only 100 Ind. Ant., vol. vi. pp. 149 f. ; Bur- 
years after Buddha, while in Asoka’s nouf, Introd., p. 385 ; Max Muller’s 
own inscriptions the Teacher is India., p. 306. 
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I have come to my present state. I will dare to forget 
my own low degree, and hand down in succession the 
teaching of the law unimpaired. I will therefore arrange 
the teaching of the tlivee pitaJcas of Buddha according to 
tlie various schools.’' The honourable Parsva replied, 
The previous merit of the great king has resulted in his 
present distinguished position.^® That he may continue to 
love the law of Buddha is what I desire above all things. 

The king then summoned from far and near a holy 
assembly {issued cm edict to assemhU the holy teachers). 

On this they came together from the four quarters, and, 
like stars, they hurried together for myriads of li, men 
the most distinguished for talents and for holiness of life. 
Being thus assembled, for seven days offerings of the four 
necessary things were made, after which, as the king 
desired that there should be an arrangement of the law, 
and as he feared the clamour of such a mixed assembly 
{luould prevent consultation), he said, with affection for the 
priests, Let those who have obtained the holy fruit (as 
Arhats) remain, but those who are still bound by worldly 
influences'^ let them goT’ Yet the multitude was too 
great. He then published another order: “Let those who 
have arrived at the condition of ‘freedom from study’ re- 
main, and those who are still in a condition of learners go.” 
Still there were a great multitude who remained. On this 
tlie king is.med another edict : “ Those who are in posses- 
sion of the three enlightenments and have the six spiritual 
faculties may remain; the others can go.”^^^ And 

Literally, “the great king in In a note on this passage Ju- 

previons conditions [suh) having lien explains that the first class, 
planted a good root— o?’, the root of , Wu-Mo, designates the Arhats ; the 
virtue — has in consequence at- second, Hio-jin, those studying to 
tained much happiness or merit.” become Sramanas. 

The world-influences or bonds }?or the* tniid'^ds and the 

refer to the klems. The five Mekis sJicidabhijnas see ante, n, 73 and 75, 
are (i) desire, {2) hate, (3) ignor- pp.’i04, 105, and note 66, p. 142. 
ance, {4) vanity, (5) heresy. See There is a phrase here used, 

Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 443 f. Or the tsz^ elm, of frequent occurrence in 
reference maybe to the five Buddhist books. It means, “with 

Tanas, for which see Childers, Rali these exceptions,”— Ais cxceptis, 

Diet, sub voc, 
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yet there was a great multitude who remained. Then 
he published another edict: “Let those wlio are ac- 
quainted both with the three Pitakas txwdi the five vid- 
remain; as to others, let them go/' Thus there 
remained 499 men. Then the king desired to go to his 
own country as he suffered from the heat and mois- 
ture of this country. He also wished to go to tlie stone 
grot^^^ at ES,jagriha, where K^fyapa had held his reli- 
gious assembly {convocation). The honourable PS.rsva and 
others then counselled him, saying, ‘'We cannot go there, 
because there 'are many heretical teachers there, and diffe- 
rent idstras being brought under consideration, there will 
be clamour and vain discussion. Without having right lei- 
sure for consideration, what benefit will there be in making 
{fresh) treatises ? The mind of the assembly is well 
affected towards this country; the land is guarded on every 
side by mountains, the Yakshas defend its frontiers, the 
soil is rich and productive, and it is well provided with 
food. Here both saints and sages assemble and abide ; here 
the spiritual Rishis wander and rest." 

The assembly having deliberated, they came to this 
resolution : -'We are willing to fall in with the wishes of 
the king." On this, with the Arhats, he went from the spot 
where they had deliberated to another, and there founded 
a monastery, where they might hold an assembly {for the 
pwjoose of arranging) the Scriptures and composing tlie 
Vihhdshd 

The five vidyds ( Wu^ming) are his own country ; ” i. e., for the high- 
(l) the treatise on grani> lands of Gan dhllra. 

mar ; (2) Adhydtmavidyd, the trea- The phrase may mean a stone, 

tise on inner principles or esoteric i.e,, structural, house ; or a stone 
doctrines; (3) OhiJdtsdvidydj the chamber — a cave. It is generally 
treatise on medicine, magic formulas, supposed to have been a cave — the 
and occult science (Eitel) ; (4) He- Saptaparna cave. 
taridyd, the treatise on causes ; (5) Or, what use in holding dis- 

fS'ilapusthdtiavidyd, the treatise on cussions? 

the sciences, astronomy, meteor- This passage, which is un- 

ology, and mechanical arts. See usually confused, may be translated 
ante, p. 78, note 24. also thus ; “ On this he went witli 

So I translate it. Literally it the Arhats from that place, .and 
would be the king had a desire for came (to a place loliere) he founded 
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At this time the venerable Vasumitra (SM-Yu) was 
putting on his robes outside the door (alotit to ente^^ 
when the Arhats addressed him and said, “ The bonds of 
Bin (the JclSsas) not loosed, then all discussion is contra- 
dictory and useless. You had better go, and not dwell 
here.” 

On this Yasumitra answered, The wise without doubt 
regard the law in the place of^®^ Buddha, appointed for the 
conversion of the world, and therefore you reasonably 
desire to compile true (orthodox) idsims. As for myself, 
though not quick, yet in my poor way I have investigated 
the meaning of words. I have also studied with earnest- 
ness the obscure literature of the three pitahas and the 
recondite meaning of the five vidyds; and I have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating their teaching, dull as I am.” 

The Arhats answered, It is impossible ; but if it is as 
you say, you can stand by a little and presently get the 
condition of 'past learning.’ Then you can enter the 
assembly ; at present your presence is not possible.” 

Vasumitra answered, "I care for the condition of 
'past learning’ as little as for a drop of spittle; my 
mind seeks only the fruit of Buddha I do not run 
after little quests [little sideway8\. I will throw this ball 
up into the air, and before it comes to earth I shall have 
got the holy condition {fnoit\ of ' past learning.’ ” 

Then all the Arhats roundly scolded him, saying, 
" ' Intolerably arrogant ’ is your right title. The fruit of 
'past learning’ is the condition praised by all the 
Buddhas. You are bound to acquire this condition and 
scatter the doubts of the assembly.” 

a monastery and collected the three ral, or right sense, yon are now 
Pitakas. Being about to compose about to compose an orthodox trea- 
the Pi’po-slia-lun ( VthMsM ScU- tise (le., the Vthhdshd Sastm). 
tra), then,” &g, ^ This at least seems to be the 

That is, taking the place of, sense of the passage, but the force 
or standing in the stead of, Buddha, of the phrase ch'hin hi is doubtful. 

The assembly or convocation That is, I seek only the con- 

desires, &c. Or it may be translated dition of a Buddha, 
thus ; Having collected the gene- 
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Then Vasumitra cast the ball into the air ; it was 
arrested by the D^vas, who, before it fell, asked him this 
question: “In consequence of obtaining the fruit of 
Buddha, you shall succeed Maitr^a in his place 
Tuslhita heaven) ; the three worlds shall honour you, and 
the four kinds of creatures (all flesh) shall look up to you 
with awe. Why then do you seek this little fruit ? 

Then the Arhats, having witnessed all this, confessed 
their fault, and with reverence asked him. to become their 
president. All difficulties that occurred in their discussion 
were referred to him for settlement. These five hundred 
sages and saints first composed in ten myriads of verses the 
UpadSSa ^dstra to explain the S4tm PitdkaP-'^ .ISrext they 
made in ten myriads of verses the Vinaya Vibhdshd 
^dstra to explain the Vinaya Pitaha; and afterwards 
they made in ten myriad of verses the Ahhidharma Vib- 
hdshd ^dstra to explain the Ahhidharma Pit aha. 
Altogether they composed thirty myriad of verses in six 
hundred and sixty myriad of words, which thoroughly 
explained the three Pitahas. There was no work of an- 
tiquity to be compared with (placed above) their produc- 
tions ; from the deepest to the smallest question, they exa- 
mined all,^^® explaining all minute expressions, so that 
their work has become universally known and is the 
resource of all students who have followed them. 

ns This definition of the JJ^adih ! 0 -pi-ta-mo ^ pi-jpo - sha ~lun. 

( viz., atreatiseto This work is generally called the 
explain the SHtra Pitaka {Su-ta- Ahhidharma - mahdtihhdshd S'dstm. 
la-thang), confirms the explanation It was translated into Chinese by 
generally given of the whole class Hiuen Tsiang. It is said to be a 
of works so named. Burnouf {In- commentary on Klity^aniputra’s 
trod. Pud. Ind.i p. 58) regards the JMriaprasthdna S'dstr af helongmg to 
term as equivalent to “instruction ” the Sarv^stivUda class of books. It 
or “explanation of esoteric doctrine.’* is in forty- three chapters (vargas), 
In Nep^l the word is applied to the and consists of 438,449 Chinese 
Tantra portion of the Buddhist characters. See Bunyiu ITanjio’s 
writings. It is also used as an Oafaloguet Ho. 1263, 
equivalent for Ahhidharma, The Thousand ancient j but is 

class of books is the twelfth an error? 
in the duodecimal division of the Literally, “ branches and leaves 

Northern School Handhoohj were investigated ; shallow and 

B. voG.) deep places fathomed.” 
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Kanislika-i4ja fortliwith ordered these discourses to he 
engraved on sheets of red copper. He enclosed them in 
a stone receptacle, and having sealed this, he raised over 
it a st4pa with the Scriptures in the middle. He com- 
manded the Yakshas^^® to defend the approaches to the 
kingdom, so as not to permit the other sects to get tliese 
sdstras and take them away, with the view that tliose 
dwelling in the country might enjoy the fruit of this 
labour.^^’^ 

Having finished this pious labour, he returned with his 
army to liis own capital.^^^ 

Having left this country by the western gate, he turned 
towards the east and fell on his knees, and again bestowed 
all this kingdom on the priesthood. 

After Kanishka’s death the Kritiya race again as- 
sumed the government, banished the priests, and overthrew 
religion.^^^ 

The king of Himatala,^^^ of the country of To-hii-lo 
(TukhS^ra), was by descent of the Si1;kya race.^^^ In tlie 
six-hundredth year after the Mrvdna of Buddha, he suc- 
ceeded to the territory of his ancestor, and his heart was 


The Yakshas are supernatural 
beings employed to guard treasure 
or keep the way to a treasure. 
Sometimes they are regarded as 
malevolent beings, but not so neces- 
sarily, See General Cunningham, 
StCifpa, of Bharhut, p. 20 ff. They 
are represented in this work as 
keeping the four gates of the stHpa. 

117 « With a view that they who 
wished to study them should in the 
country [cliamg) receive instruction.” 
I cannot follow M. Julien’s trans- 
lation. He seems to regard the 
siiipct as a sanfjhdrdma or convent 
in which instruction was given ; and 
he makes Kanishka give himself to 
study. 

That is, to the capital of 
GandhUra, 

*‘The law of Buddha.” The 
Kritiyas or Erityas are defined to 


be “demons who dig out corpses,” 
or explained as “serfs” (persons 
bought, Icrtta), They are said to 
be either Yakshakrityas or Manu- 
shakrityas, the former being 
shaped like Yakshas, the latter 
like human beings. The Maniisha- 
krityas were those domestic slaves ’ 
whom Madhydntika introduced into 
Kasmir (Eitel, Ilandhoolc, sub voc.) 
See also Cunningham, Anc. Geog. 0 / 
Ind.^ p. 93 ; and ante, note 94, p. 150. 

Himatala, defined in the text 
as Sue-shan-hia, “under the snowy 
mountains ” (see ante, p, 42, n. 139). 

was descended from one of 
the Sdkya youths who were driven 
from their country for resisting the 
invasion of Virddhaka, the account 
of which will be found in the sixth 
book. Hiuen Tsiang’s date places 
him about 280 a.d, {note 97, ante). 
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deeply imbued with affection for the law of Bnddha.^^^ 
Hearing that the Kritlyas had overthrown the law of 
Buddha, he assembled in his land the most warlike 
{courageous) oi his knights, to the number of three thou- 
sand, and under the pretence of being merchants laden 
with many articles of merchandise and with valuable 
goods, but having secretly concealed on their persons war- 
like instruments, they entered on this kingdom, and the 
king of the country received them as his guests with 
special honour. He then selected five hundred of these, 
men of great courage and address, and armed them with 
swords and provided them with choice merchandise to 
offer to the king. 

Then the king of Himatala, flinging off his cap,^^^ pro- 
ceeded towards the throne ; the king of the Krittyas, terri- 
fied, was at a loss what to do. Having cut off the king’s 
head, {the king of Hirifhatala) said to the officers standing 
below, I am the king of Himatala, belonging to Tukhfi.ra, 
I was grieved because this low- caste ruler practised such 
outrages; therefore I have to-day punished his crimes; 
but as for the people, there is no fault to be found with 
them.’' Having banished the ministers in charge of the 
government to other states and pacified this country, he 
commanded the priests to return, and built a sanghdrdma, 
and there settled them as in old time. Then he left the 
kingdom by the western gate {pass), and when outside he 
bowed down with his face to the east, and gave in charity 
to the priesthood {the kingdom). 

As for the Krittyas, as they had more than once 
been put down by the priests and their religion over- 
turned, in lapse of time their enmity had increased so 
that they hated the law of Buddha. After some years 

“ He planted his heart in the intended for ch'Jicmcj^ it should be 
law of Buddha, and the streams of translated “ flinging uway his robe,” 
his affection flowed into the sea of that is, the robe (or w^eb .of rich 
the law.” cloth) that concealed the sword. If 

That is, the Idng of Himatala. it be onaou, then it would be “fliiig- 

If the symbol in the text is ing away his cap.” 
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they came again into power. This is the reason why at 
the present time this kingdom is not much given to the 
faith and the temples of the heretics are their sole 
thought. 

About 10 li to the south-east of the new city and to 
the north of the old city/^ and on the south of a great 
mountain, is a sanghdrdma with about 300 priests in 
it. In the St4pa {attached to the convent) is a tooth of 
Buddha in length about an inch and a half, of a yellowish- 
white colour; on religious days it emits a bright light. 
In old days the Kritiya race having destroyed the law of 
Buddha, the priests being dispersed, each one selected his 
own place of abode. On this occasion one Sramana, wan- 
dering throughout the Indies to visit and worship the 
relics of Buddha {traces of the Holy One) and to exhibit 
his sincere faith, after a while came to hear that his 
native country was pacified and settled. Forthwith he 
set out on his return, and on his way he met with a 
herd of elephants rushing athwart his path through the 
jungle and raising a trumpeting tumult. The Sramana 
having seen them, climbed up a tree to get out of their 
u ay , then the herd of elephants rushed down to drink^-'' 
at a pool and to cleanse themselves with the water • then 
surrounding the tree, they tore its roots, and by force 
dragged it to the ground. Having got the Sramana, 
hey put him on the back of one, and hurried off to 
the middle of a gi-eat forest, where was a sick elephant 
wounded {swollen with a sore), and lying on the ground 


1-0 Cunningham says 

Abu Uihan calls the capital Adish- 
tan, which is the Sanskrit Adhish- 
thilna or “ chief town ; » and that is 
the present city of Srinagar, which 
^vas built by Ki^ja Pravarasona 
about the beginning of the sixth 
century, and was therefore a com- 
paratively new place at the time of 
Muien 1 Slang’s visit. The “old 
capital’^ wa.s about two miles to 
the south-east of Takht-i-Sulim^n, 


and is now called Prindrethitn, a 

miricorruptionofPuranjidhi.shthrma, 

or the old chief city.”— -Ayic*.' Geof/, 
Ind., p. 93. Conf. Troyer’s Rdjatar- 
anyini, tome i. p, 104, t. iii. pp. 336- 
357 > ABiat. Mes.f vol. xv. p. 19 : Las- 
sen, Ind. Alt, vol. 5i. p. 912. The 
mountain is Hariparvata or Ifur- 
parvat, now Takht-i-Suliman, 

Not to drink, blit to draw in 
the water and use it for coolhm 
themselves. 
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at rest. Taking tke hand of the priest, it directed it 
to the place of the hurt, where a rotten (broken) piece 
of hamhoo had penetrated. The &amana thereupon drew 
out the splinter and applied some medicinal herbs, and 
tore up his garment to bind the foot with it. Another 
elephant taking a gold casket, brought it to the sick 
elephant, who having received it gave it forthwith to the 
Sramaiia. The Sramana opening it, found in the inside 
Buddha’s tooth. Then all the elephants surrounding him, 
he knew not how to get away. On the morrow, being a 
fast-day, each elephant brought him some fruit for his 
mid-day meal. Having finished eating, they carried the 
priest out of the forest a long way (some hundred li)^ and 
then they set him down, and, after salutation paid, they 
each retired. 

The Sramana coming to the western borders of the 
country, crossed a rapid river ; wdiilst so doing the boat 
was nearly overwhelmed, when the men, consulting to- 
gether, said, The calamity that threatens the boat is 
owing to the Sramana ; he must be carrying some relics 
of Buddha, and the dragons have coveted them.” 

The master of the ship having examined (his goods), found 
the tooth of Buddha. Then the Sramana, raising up the 
relic, bowed his head, and called to the Nfigas and said, “I 
now intrust this to your care ; not long hence I will come 
again and take it,” Then declining to cross the river, 
he returned to the bank and departed. Turning to the river 
he sighed and said, '' Hot knowing how to restrain these 
H^ga creatures has been the cause of my calamity.” Then 
going back to India, he studied the rules of restraining 
dragons, and after three years he returned towards his 
native country, and having come to the river-side he built 
and appointed there an altar. Then the N§.gas brought 
the casket of Buddha’s tooth and gave it to the Sramana ,* 
the Sramana took it and brought it to this sanghdrdma 
and henceforth worshipped it. 

That is, he did not land on the other side, but went back in the boat. 
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Fourteen or fifteen li to the south of the sangMrdma is 
a little sanghdrama in which is a standing figure of Ava- 
lokit^svara Bodhisattva. If any one vows to fast till he 
dies unless he beholds this B6dhisattva, imiiiediately from 
the image it comes forth glorious in appearance. 

South-east of the little sanghdrdma about 30 li or so, 
we come to a great mountain, where there is an old {ruined) 
scmghdrdma, of which the shape is imposing and the ma- 
sonry strong. But now it is in ruins ; there is only left 
one angle where there is a small double tower. There 
are thirty priests or so, who study the Great Yeliicle. 
This is where of old Saiighabhadra, a writer of sdstras, 
composed the SJmn-chmg-li-lun {Nydydivusdra ^dstra) ; 


on the left and the right of the sanglidrdma are siugKts 
where are enshrined the relics {saHras) of great Arhats, 
The wild beasts and mountain apes gather flowers to offer 
as religious oblations. Throughout the year they continue 
these offerings without interruption, as if it were a tradi- 
tional service. Many miraculous circumstances occur in 
this mountain. Sometimes a stone barrier is split across ; 
sometimes on the mountain-top there remain the traces 
of a horse ; but all things of this sort are only mistaken 
traces of the Arhats and Sr§,man§ras, who in troops fre- 
quent this spot, and with their fingers trace these figures, 
as if riding on horses or going to and fro {on foot), and 
this has led to the difficulty in explaining these inarks.^^^ 
Ten li to the east of the sanghdrdma of Buddha’s tooth, 
between the crags of a mountain to the north, is a small 

scure, seems to mean that the SnV 
maneras who follow the Arhats, or 
the Sntmaii^raswho are Arhats (lorit 
appears from one of Asvaghosha’s 
s&imojis {Abstract of Four Lectures, 
p. 120 ) that a &amanera may arrive 
at this condition), aninse themselves 
by tracing figures of horses on the 
rocks, a,nd therefore such traces 
have no meaning beyond this. 

130 1! hat is, as it seems, a range of 
mountains called the Notihern 
Marne, ■ 


^28 The mstra composed by Seng- 
kia - po-t’o-lo (Saiighabhadra) was 
called in the lir.st instance Kiu-she-po- 
lun, or “the mstra which destroys the 
hOslia like hail ” {karakd). This title 
was employed to denote the power 
of the treatise to overturn the Abhi- 
dharma-kSsha Edstni composed by 
Vasnbandhu. The title was after- 
wards changed by Vasnbandhu him- 
self to NydydnusCir a Sdstrq, {Shun- 
chiny-li-bun). See Book iv. infra. 

This passage, which is ob- 
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sangJidrdma, In old days the great master of sdstras 
called So-kin-ta-lo (Skandhila) composed here the treatise 
called Chtmg-sse-fdn-^i-p'o-slia}^'^ 

In the little convent is a stupa of stone about 50 feet 
high, where are preserved the ^ariras of the bequeathed 
body of an Arhat. 

In former times there was an Arhat whose bodily size 
was very great, and he eat and drank as an elephant. 
People said in raillery, “ He knows well enough how to 
eat like a glutton, but what does he know of truth or 
error?'’ The Arhat, when about to pass to Mrvdna, 
addressing the people round him, said, '' Hot long hence I 
shall reach a condition of anupadhiiesa (without a rem- 
nant)P^ I wish to explain how I have attained to the ex- 
cellent law."^®^ The people hearing him again laughed to- 
gether in ridicule. They all came together in an assembly 
to see him put to shame.^^^ Then the Arhat spoke thus 
to the people : I will tell you how, for your advantage, 
my previous conditions of life and the causes thereof. In 
my former birth I received, because of my desert, the body 
of an elephant, and I dwelt in Eastern India, in the stable 
of a king. At this time this country possessed a Shaman 
who went forth to wander through India in search of the 
holy doctrine of Buddha, the various sutras and Sdstras 
Then the king gave me to the Shaman. I arrived in this 
country carrying on my back the books of Buddha, Hot 
long after this I died suddenly. The merit I had obtained 
by carrying these sacred books eventuated in my being 
born as a man, and then again I died as a mortal.^^^ But, 


Restored by tTulien to Vih- 
lidshd-^'akarana-p^t S'dstra, Conf. 
Jour, AsidU., ser. iv. tom. xiv. 
No. 71^; Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue, 
Nos. 1277 and 1292. 

132 Woii-yii-m-^an^ that is, a con- 
dition of freedom from thesX.*a??d/ms. 
Childers [Pali Dict,^ p. 526). It 
means perfect or complete A#" 
vdna. Bee below, note 135. 
ias I wish to relfite tiu? steps 
YOh I 


{groundworls) by which this body 
(i.e., / vuyself) arrived at this ex- 
cellent condition, or law. 

^^ Jnlien regards this phrase [teh 
sliih) as equivalent to “success or 
non-success.” It seems, however, 
more agreeable to the context to 
translate it as here — to see him “ get 
loss,” disgraced. 

18® X died with remains that 
is, X dM, but was destined to be re? 

l4 
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thanks to the merit I possessed, I soon (was lorn in the 
same co7idition, and) assumed the coloured clothes of a 
hermit. I diligently set after the means of putting off 
(the shacldes of existence), and gave myself no repose. 
Thus I obtained the six supernatural powers and cut off 
my connection with the three worlds. However, wdien I 
eat I have preserved my old habits, but every day I mode- 
rate my appetite, and only take one-third of what my body 
requires as nourishment.’’ Although he thus spoke, men 
were still incredulous. Forthwith he ascended into the 
air and entered on the Samddhi called the Irilliancy of 
flame. From his body proceeded smoke and and 

thus he entered his remains fell to the 

earth, and they raised a stiipa over them. 

Going north-west 200 li or so of the royal city, we come 
to the sanghdrdma called '' Mai-lin.” It was here the 
master of idstras called Piirna^^^ composed a commen- 
tary on the Vihhdshd ^dstra. 

To the west of the city 140 or 150 li there is a great 
river, on the borders of which, to the north, resting on the 
southern slope of a mountain, is a saiighdrama belonging 
to the Mah^saihghtka (Ta-chong-pu) school, with about 
100 priests. It was here in old time that Fo-ti-la (B6d- 
hila),^^^ a master of sdstras, composed the treatise Tsih- 
chin^hin}^^ 

From this going south-west, and crossing some moun- 
tains and traversing many precipices, going 700 li or so, 
we come to the country Pun-nu-tso (Punach). 

born, not having got rid of the sZaw- dnlien doubtfully restores mai-Kn 
dlias, or “conditions of individual to Vikritavana. 
existence.” In Note 132 above, we In Chinese, Yuen-mun. 

find just the opposite phrase, “ BW I have adopted this restora- 

i.c., “without remains.” Ju- tion from Julien. 'The Chinese 
lien has osrtitted this passage. symbols might also be restored to 

This kind of miracle is fre- liuddhatara. 
quently named in Buddhist books. The TsiJi-cIim-hin Is restored 

See Fo-slio-liimj-Ucm'-Mngi V. 1353 if. by Julien doubtfully to Tattrasan- 
I adopt mtl l 24 i irom Julieti. dmga S'dMra. This treatise be- 
lli my text the symbol appears to 1 e longed to the Mahasahghika collec- 
but there may be a misprint, tion. 
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PUN-NTJ-TSO [PUFAOH], 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, with many 
mountains and river-courses, so that the arable land is very 
contracted. The seed is sown, however, at regular intervals, 
and there are a quantity of flowers and fruits. There are 
many sugar-canes, but no grapes. Amalas,^^^ Udumbaras, 
Mbchas, &c., flourish, and are grown in large quantities 
like woods; they are prized on account of their taste. 
The climate is warm and damp. The people are brave. 
They wear ordinarily cotton clothing. The disposition of 
the people is true and upright; they are Buddhists.^^''^ 
There are five sanglidrd'mas, mostly deserted. There is 
no independent ruler, the country being tributary to 
Ka^mir. To the north of the chief town is a sanghdrdma 
with a few priests. Here there is a std;pa which is cele- 
brated for its miracles. ^ 

Going south-east from this 400 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Ho-Io-she-pu-lo (E^japuri), 

Ho-lo-she-pij-lo [EIjapuri]. 

This kindgoni is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital 
town is about 10 li round. It is naturally very strong, 
with many mountains, hills, and river-courses, which 
cause the arable land to be contracted. The produce 
therefore is small. The climate and the fruits of the soil 
are like those of Pun-nu-tso. The people are quick and 
hasty ; the country has no independent ruler, but is sub- 
ject to Ka^mir. There are ten sanghdrdmas, with a very 
small number of priests. There is one temple of D^vas, 
with an enormous number of unbelievers. 

Punacha, or Punach, is de- An~moAo h Myrolalan emUicat 

scribed by Cunningham {Anc. Geog., and Meu-che, the plantain. 

12S) as a small state, called Punats They have faith in the three 

by the Kasmiris, bounded on the gems, 

west by the Jhelam, on the north Identified by Cunningham 

by the Pir Paiichdl range, and on with the petty chief ship of EHjauri 
the east and south-east by the small or E^japuri, south of .Ka^mfr and 
state of Eiijauri. south-east of Punach {op. mt.j p. 1 29). 
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From the country of Laii-po till this, tlie men are of a 
coarse appearance, their disposition fierce and passionate, 
their language vulgar and uncultivated, with scarce any 
manners or refinement. They do not properly belong to 
India, but are- frontier people, with barbarous habits. 

Going south-east from this, descending the mountains 
and crossing a river, after 700 li we come to the kingdom 
of Tsih-kia (Takka). 


END OF BOOK Hi 
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BOOK IV. 

Relates to fifteen countries^ viz., (i) Tseh-kia; (2) Ghi-na- 
po~ti; (3) Glie4an-fo-lo ; (4) IGm-lu-to ; (5) Bhe4o4\irlo ; 
(6) Fo4i-ye4o4o ; (7) Mo4\i4o ; (8) Ba4a-nisMfa4o ; 
(9) Bit-lo-Mn-na ; (10) Mo4i-;p%4o ; {ii) Po4o-ld-7no~pu4o ; 
( 1 2) Kiupi-slmong-na ; (13) ^ 04ii-cM4a4o ; (14) Fi4o-shan- 
na; { 1 $) Kie-pi4a, 

L Kingdom of Tseh-kia (Takka). 

This kingdom^ is about 10,000 li in circuit. On the east 
it borders on the river Pi-po-che (Vipfilit);^ on the west 
it borders on the Sin-tu river. The capital of the country 
is' about 20 li in circuit. The soil is suitable for rice and 
produces much late-sown corn. It also produces gold, 


Takkad§sa, the country of the 
Biihikas, is named in the Itdja‘ 
tarailgini (v. 1 50), and said to be a 
part of the kingdom of Gurjjara, 
which Ritja Alakhana was obliged 
to cede to Kasmir between the years 
883 A.D. and 901 A.D. {Cunningham, 
Geofj., 149). The Takkas were a 
powerful tribe living near the Ohe- 
nab, and were at one time the undis- 
puted lords of the Panjfib. The Idng- 
dom of Tsih-kia is probably, there- 
fore, that of the Takkas. Adat. JRes., 
vol. XV. pp. io8f. ; Lassen, /. A., vol. 
i. p. 973. Julien restores it to Tcheka. 
It seems that Hiuen Tsiangkept tothe 
south-west f romRajapuri, and crossed 
the Chenjib after two days’ march near 
the small town of Jammu or Jambu 
(perhaps the Jayapura of Hwui-lih), 
and then pressed on the next day to 
the town of S^kala, where he arrived 
the day after, The distance would 
thus be about 700 li, or 140 miles 


(Cunningham’s Anc. Geog.^ map vi., 
compared with Elphinstone’s map 
{Iridia) ; on this last map the trade 
route is so marked) .In the trans- 
lation of Hwui-lih, M. Julien has 
made the distance from Rajapuri to 
Tcheka to be 200 li (p. 96) ; it 
should be 700 li, as in the original. 
He has also translated how jih by 
to-morrow (lendemain), instead of 
the day aft&t' the Tnorrow. 

^ The Vipdsil. or Vip^t, the Biyas 
river, the most eastern of the five 
rivers of the Panjab, the Hyphasis 
('Tipaais) of Arrian {Anab., lib. vi. 
c. 8, Ind.f CG. 2, 3, 4; Diodoros, lib. 
xvii. c. 93). Pliny (lib. vii. c. 17, 
21) and Curtius (lib. ix. c. i) call it 
Hypasis, and Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. 
i, 26, 27) has Bi/ 3 dcrty, while Strabo 
has“Twaw s. It rises in the Himalaya, 
and, after a course of about 220 
miles, joins the Satlaj south-east of 
Amritsar. 
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silver, the stone called teou,^ copper and iron. The climate 
is very warm, and the land is subject to hurricanes. The 
people are quick and violent, their language coarse and 
uncultivated. Tor clothing they wear a very shining 
white fabric which they call hiau-che-ye {Kmdiya^ silk), 
and also morning-red cloth (chau hia)^ and other kinds. 
Tew of them believe in Buddha; many sacrifice to the 
heavenly spirits (Bims and s^pirits). There are about ten 
sanghardmas and some hundreds of temples. There were 
formerly in this country many houses of charity {goodness 
or happiness — Punyaidlds) for keeping the poor and the 
unfortunate. They provided for them medicine and food, 
clothing and necessaries; so that travellers were never 
badly off. 

To the south-west of the n3apital about 14 or 15 liwe 
come to the old town of Sikala^ (She-kie-lo). Although 

® The teou-sMhi of which such fre- Alt.f voL i. p. 801. 60,kala has been 
quent mention is made by Hiuen identified by General Cunningham 
Tsiang, is said to be a compound of with Sdnglaw^la-Tiba, to the west of 
equal parts of copper and calamine of the Kiivi {A71C. Oeog. of India, |). 
(silicate of zinc). See Julien in loc., 180). The capital of the country is 
n. 2. Med hurst s. v.) caUs not named by Hiuen Tsiang, Itiip- 

it “native copper.” pears from Hwuidih that the pilgrim 

^ The chau-hia robe. This may went straight to S 4 kala, and did not 
mean either court-red or morning- visit the capital. He places it 14 or 
red ; it may refer to its colour, but 15 li to the north-east of Sakala. Al- 
more probably to its lightness. We though the route taken is differently 
should have expected a phonetic described in “the Life ” and in the 
combination in this name, as in the Bi-yu-ki, yet in the main it is suffi,- 
preceding, viz., Kausiya, but chau- ciently clear. After leaving Edja- ■« 
Ida has no phonetic value, although puri the pilgrim travels south-west 
it might be compared with the San- for two days, and, crossing the Che- 
skrit nUb, he lodged for one night in a 

® Sdkala. Panini (iv. 2, 75) has temple belonging to the heretics just 
Saiikala, the iHtdyydKa of Arrian outside Jayapura. The second day 
kto., lib, V. c. 22), and pro- after leaving this town (direction 
bably the same place as Ptolemy not given) he arrived at Sakala. 
(lib. vii, c. i. 46) designates by Sa- Proceeding a little way to the east- 
ydka 7 } Kal Ihddudrjfiia, Sdkala occurs ward of a town called Hdrasimha (the 
m t\iQ Malidhkdrata (ii. 1196, viii. situation of which is not given, but 
2033) as the capital of the Madras, was probably a short distance east 
Burnouf, Introd., pp. 559!.; Ind. of Sakala), he was robbed by bri- 
Ant, vol. i. pp. 22 f. ; Wilson, Ariana gands and lodged in a neighbouring 
pp. 196 f. ; As, Res., vol. xv. pp. village ; starting from which on the 
loyf. ; J. A. S. Ten., vol. vi. pp. 57 f . ; next day, he passed the frontiers of 
Jjamm, Zeit8ch. f. d, K, d. Morg., vol. the kingdom of Takka, and reached 
P* 353 ? PP* ^ 54 ^*» 212 j Ind. a large town with many thousand 
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its walls are thrown down, the foundations are still firm 
and strong. It is about 20 li in circuit. In the midst 
of it they have built a little town of about 6 or 7 li in 
circuit ; the inhabitants are prosperous and rich. This 
was the old capital of the country. Some centuries ago 
there was a king called Mo-hi-lo-kiii~lo (Mahirakula),^ 
who established his authority in this town and ruled 
over India. He was of quick talent, and naturally brave. 
He subdued all the neighbouring provinces without ex- 
ception.^ In his intervals of leisure he desired to examine 
the law of Buddha, and he commanded that one among 
the priests of superior talent ^ should wait on him. Now 
it happened that none of the priests dared to attend to 
his command. Those who had few desires and were con- 
tent, did not care about distinction ; those of superior 
learning and high renown despised the royal bounty 
{glitter). At this time there was an old servant in the 
king's household who had long worn the religious gar- 
ments. He was of distinguished ability and able to enter 
on discussion, and was very eloquent. The priests put 
him forward in answer to the royal appeal. The king 
said, I have a respect for the law of Buddha, and I 

inhabitants. This was probably river (oj?. cit^ p. 201). But, at any 
Labor, the old Loh^war (the Kavi rate, such a situation agrees with 
was evidently the boundary de facto the next measurement of 140 or 150 
of Takka), He remained here one li to Jalandhar. We should thus 
month, and then proceeding east- have a total of 660 li (132 miles) 
ward, he arrived at the capital of a eastward from ^likala to J^lahdhara, 
country Ohinapati, 500 li from Sa- which is as nearly as possible correct 
kala. This was probably the large as projected on General Cunning- 
old town of Fatti, 10 miles to the ham’s map {op. cit. No. vL) 
west of the Biyas river. About 10 ^ For Mahirakula, see ante, Book 

miles south-west of this (the Si-yu- iii. n. i. The interpretation of the 
hi has 500 li by mistake for 50) was name is given by the Chinese editor 
a monastery ; this would place us as great tribe or family ;” 

at the point of the confluence of the but mahmt or mihira signifies “the 
Biyas and SatlaJ rivers. The ques- sun;’- it should therefore be “the 
tion to be settled is whether at this family of the sun.” 
point there is a mountain or a hill ^ The kingdoms of the neighbour- 
round which for a distance of 20 li ing districts ail submitted to him. 
monasteries and could be ^ Or “eminent virtue;” but tih 

grouped. General Cunningham (virtue) refers to general gifts or 
speaks of this neighbourhood as con- endowments, 
stituting the sandy bed of the Biyas 
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invited from far any renowned priest (to come cmd instruct 
me), and now the congregation have put forward this 
servant to discuss with ine. I always thought that 
amongst the priests there were men of illustrious ability ; 
after what has happened to-day what further respect can 
I have for the priesthood?’' He then issued an edict to 
destroy all the priests through the five Indies, to over- 
throw the law of Buddha, and leave nothing remaining. 

B§,lMitya®-rS,ja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. 
When he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of 
Mahirakula (Ta-tso), he strictly guarded the frontiers of his 
kingdom and refused to pay tribute. Then Mahirakula 
raised an army to punish his rebellion. BalMitya-raja, 
knowing his' renown, said to his ministers, “I hear that 
these thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them 
{their troops) ; by the permission of my ministers I will 
conceal my poor person among the bushes of the morass.” 

Having said this, he departed from his palace and 
wandered through the mountains and deserts. Being very 
much beloved in his kingdom, his followers amounted to 


® Bitladitya, explained by yeou 
jlli, i,e., the young sun or the rising 
sun. J ulien translates it too literally, 
“le soleil des enfants.’’ Julien has 
observed and corrected the mistake 
in the note, where the symbol is wan 
for yeou. With respect to the date 
of Bitladitya, who wixs contemporary 
with Mahirakula who put Sim ha, the 
twenty- third Buddhist patriarch, to 
death, we are toldthat he was agrand- 
son of Buddhagupta (Hwni-lih, p. 
150, Julien’s trans.), and according 
to General Cunningham (Archceolo /, 
Survey, vol. ix. p. 21) Buddhagupta 
was reigning approximately A.D. 349, 
and his silver coins extend his reign 
to A.D. 368. His son was Tatha- 
gatagupta, and his successor was 
Bdlliditya. Allowing fifty years for 
these reigns, we arrive at 420 A.l>. 
for the end, probably, of Baladitya’s 
reign. This, of course, depends on 


the initial date of the Gupta period ; 
if it is placed, as Pr. Oldenberg 
(Ind. Avtiq., vol. x. p. 321) suggests, 
A.D. 319, then the reign of Buddha- 
gupta will have to be brought down 
125 years later, and he would be 
reigning 493 A.D. ; in this case Bdlii- 
ditya would be on the throne too 
late for the date of Simha, who was 
certainly many years before Buddha- 
dharma (the twenty-eighth patri- 
arch), who reached China a.d. 520. 
The earlier date harmonises wdth 
the Chinese records, which state that 
a Life of Vasubandhu, the twenty- 
first patriarch, was written by Ku- 
marajiva a.d. 409, and also that a 
history of the patriarchs down to 
Simha, whom we place hypothetically 
about 420 A.D., was translated iji 
China a.d. 472 ; both these state- 
ments are possible if the date pro- 
posed be given to Baladitya. 
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many myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in 
the islands of the sea, 

Mahirakula-rfija, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go attack BS<la- 
ditya. The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the 
light cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight, 
sounded the golden drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose 
on every side and took Mahirakula alive as captive, and 
brought him into the presence {of BAladitya). 

The king Mahirakula being overcome with shame at 
his defeat, covered his face with his robe. BS.l§,ditya 
sitting on his throne with his ministers round him, 
ordered one of them to tell the king to uncover himself as 
he wished to speak with him. 

Mahirakula answered, “ The subject and the master 
have changed places ; that enemies should look on one 
another is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing 
my face during conversation ? ” 

Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said, 
‘‘ The field of religious merit connected with the three 
precious objects of reverence is a public blessing ; but 
this you have overturned and destroyed like a wild 
beast. Your religious merit is over, and unprotected by 
fortune you are my prisoner. Your crimes admit of no 
extenuation and you must die.” 

At this time the mother of B^lMitya was of wide cele- 
brity on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in 
casting horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill 
Mahirakula, she addressed BalMitya-raja and said, I 
have understood that Mahirakula is of remarkable beauty 
and vast wisdom. I should like to see him once.” 

Ballditya-i4ja (Yeou-jih) ordered them to bring in Mahi- 
rakula to the presence of his mother in her palace. Then 
she said, Alas ! Mahirakula, be not ashamed 1 Worldly 

It may be translated, -‘an Belonging to the world or crea- 
island of the sea.” tures born in the world. 
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things are impermanent; success and discomfiture follow 
one another according to circumstances. I regard myself 
as your mother and you as my son; remove the covering 
from your face and speak to me.” 

Mahirakula said, A little while ago I was prince of a 
victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
offer my religious services I am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I 
find no deliverance.^^ Therefore I hide my face with my 
mantle.” The mother of the king said, Prosperity or the 
opposite depends on the occasion ; gain and loss come in 
turn. If you give way to events (things), you are lost ; 
but if you rise above circumstances, though you fall, you 
may rise again. Believe me, the result of deeds depends 
on the occasion. Lift the covering from your face and 
speak with me. I may perhaps save your life.” 

Mahirakula, thanking her, said, “ I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for govern- 
ment, and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting 
punishment; for this reason I have lost my kingdom. 
But though I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a 
day. Let me then thank you with uncovered face for 
your offer of safety.” Whereupon he removed his mantle 
and showed liis face. The king's mother said, “ My son 
is well-favoured;^^ he will die after his years are accom- 
plished.” Then she said to B§,lMitya, In agTeement 
with former regulations, it is right to forgive crime and 
to love to give life. Although Mahirakula has long accu- 
mulated sinful actions, yet his remnant of merit is not 
altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, for twelve 

The ancestral sacrifices, This is an obscure sentence ? 

Perhaps a better translation Julien translates it “have a care for 
would be: “In truth I am ashamed; yourself; you must accomplish the 
whether I cast my eyes downward term of your life.” 
or upward, in heaven or earth I am 
unable to find deli verancey 
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years you will see Mm with his pale face before you. I 
gather from Ms air that he will be the long of a small 
country ; let him. rule over some small kingdom in the north/' 

Then BMaditya-rS-ja, obeying his dear mother's oonimand, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom * gave him 
in marriage to a young maiden and treated him with ex- 
teme courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left 
and added a guard to escort him from the island. 

Maliirakula-r4ja's brother having gone back, estab- 
lished himself in the kingdom. Mahiraknla having lost 
his royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts, 
and going northwards to EaiSmir, he sought there an 
asylum. The king of Ka^mir received him with honour, 
and moved with pity for his loss, gave liim a small terri- 
tory and a town to govern. After some years he stirred 
up the people of the town to rebellion, and killed the king 
of Ivai^mir and placed himself on the throne. Prolit- 
ing by this victory and the renown it got him, he went to 
the west, plotting against the kingdom of Grandhi.ra. He 
set some soldiers in ambush and took and killed the king. 
He exterminated the royal family and the chief minister, 
overthrew the stupas, destroyed thxQ saughdrdmas, alto- 
gether one thousand six hundred foundations. Besides 
those whom his soldiers had killed there were nine hun- 
dred thousand whom he was about to destroy without 
leaving one. At this time all the ministers addressed 
him and said, Great kingl your prowess has gained 
a great victory, and our soldiers are no longer engaged in 
conflict. Now that you have punished the chief, why 
would you charge the poor people with fault ? Let us, in- 
significant as we are, die in their stead.” 

The king said, /‘You believe in the law of Buddha and 
greatly reverence the mysterious law of merit. Your 
aim is to arrive at the condition of Buddha, and then you 
will declare fully, under the form of Jdtahas}^ my evil 

That is to say, when they had science they would in future ages de- 
arrived at the condition of omni- dare how Maliirakula was suffering 
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deeds, for the good of future geiieiations/ Now go back 
to your estates, and say no more on the subject.” 

Then he slew three ten myriads of people of the first 
rank by the side of the Sin-tu river; the same number 
of the middle rank he drowned in the river, and the same 
number of the third rank he divided among his soldiers 
(as slaves). Then he took the wealth of the country he 
had destroyed, assembled his troops, and returned But 
before the year was out he died.^® At the time of his 
death there was thunder and hail and a thick darkness ; 
the earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. Then the 
holy saints said in pity, “ For having killed countless vic- 
tims and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now 
fallen into the lowest iiell,^^ where he shall pass endless 
ages of revolution.” 

In the old town of Sakala (She-ki-lo) is a sang- 
hdrdma with about loo priests, who study the Little 
Vehicle. In old days Vasubaiidhu (Siii-t’sin) Bodhisattva 
composed in this place the treatise called Slhing~i 4 ai 
(Fammdrtliasatya ^dstra). 

By the side of the convent is a st 4 pa about 200 feet 
high ; on this spot the four former Buddhas preached the 
law, and here again are the traces of their walking to and 
fro (Jcing-hing). 

To the north-west of the scmgJidrdma 5 or 6 li is a 
stdpa about 200 feet high built by Asoka-raja. Here also 
the four past Buddhas preached. 

About 10 li to the north-east of the new capital we 
come to a stdpa of stone about 200 feet in height, built 
by Asdka. This is where Tathagata, when he was going 

under some form of birth or other, It is the lowest of the places of 
in consequence of his evil deeds, torment. See Catena of Biiddkist 
This was <*ne of the methods of ScHiiturcSi p. 59. 

Buddha’s teaching. This may also mean that his 

The e.'tpression Zo means “ to torments even' then, i.e., after this 
wither away like a falling leaf.” punishment, would not be finished. 

The lowest hell is theWn-kan- The Buddhist idea of the suffering 
ti-yuh, the hell without interval in ^XvlcU was not connected with 
{avichi), ie.j without interval of its eternal duration. See Eitel, 
rest, a place of incessant torment. Handbook, sub voc. 
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nortliward 011 Ids work of conversion, stopped in tlie 
middle of the road. In the records of India ( 1 %-tiL-ld) it 
is said, In this st 4 pa are many relics ; on holidays they 
emit a bright light.” 

From this going east 500 li or so, 'we come to Ohi- 
na-po-ti (Ohinapati) country. 


Chi-na-po-ti (Chikapati).^® 

This country is about 2000 li in cii'cuit, The capital is 
about 14 or 1 5 li round. It produces abundant harvests ; 
the fruit trees are thinly scattered. The people are con- 
tented and peaceful ; the resources of the country are 
abundant. The climate is hot and humid; the people are 
timid and listless. They are given to promiscuous study, 
and there are amongst them believers and the contrary. 
There are ten sanghdramas and eight D^va temples. 

Formerly, when Kanishka-r^ja was on the throne, his 
fame spread throughout the neighbouring countries, and 
Ids military power was recognised by all. The tributary 
princes to the west of the Eiver, in recogid- 

tion of his authority, sent hostages to him. Kanishka- 
r^ja having received the hostages, he treated them wdtli 
marked attention. During the three seasons of the year 


That is, from S^kala ; not from 
the large city (Labor) on the fron- 
tiei’S of Takka, as V. de St. Martin 
states {Memoire, p. 330). 

The country of Ohinapati ap- 
pears to have stretched from the 
Uavi to the Satlaj. Genei'al Cun- 
ningham places the capital at Chind 
or Ghinigari, 1 1 miles north of 
Amritsar {Arch. Survey, vol. xiv. p. 
5}). This sitnation does not agree 
%vith the subsequent bearings and 
distances. It is, for example, some 
60 miles (300 li) north-west from 
Bultanpur (Tilmasavana) instead of 
10 miles (50 li) : moreover, JMah- 
dhara bears south-east from Ohind 
iiistead of north-east, and the dis- 
tance is nearly 70 miles instead of 
28 or 30. The situation of the large 


and very old town called Patti or 
Pati, 10 miles to the west of the 
Biyas river and 27 to the north-east 
of Kasdr, appears to suit the 
measurements and bearings as 
nearly as possible (Jnc. Geog. ImL, 
p. 200). It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the distances in General 
Cunningham’s maps in the Auc. 
Geog. of Ind., and the volume of the 
Arch. S'm'uey do not agree. 

Literally, sowing and reaping 
are rich and productive, 

^ I translate it thus after Julien, 
as there is some obscurity in the 
text. It might, perhaps, be rendered 
“ the united tribes of the Pan 
people. ” The Pan were Tibetans oi 
associated tribes, 
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he appointed them separate establishments, and afforded 
them special guards of troops.^^ This country was the 
residence of the hostages during the winter. This is the 
reason why it is called Chinapati,^^ after the name of the 
residence of the hostages. 

There existed neither pear nor peach in this Idngdom 
and throughout the Indies until the hostages planted them, 
and therefore the peach is called OMndni, and the pear is 
called OMnardjaputra?^ For this reason the men of this 
country have a profound respect for the Eastern land. 
Moreover (taJien they saio me) they pointed with their 
fingers, and said one to another, “ This man is a native of 
the country of our former ruler.^^ 

To the south-east of the capital 500 li or so, we come 
to the convent called Ta-mo-su-fa-na {darh forest, ie., TH- 
masavana). There are about 300 priests in it, who study 
the docrine of the Sarv^stivMa school. They (the congre-^ 
gation) have a dignified address, and are of conspicuous 
virtue and pure life. They are deeply versed in the teach- 
ing of the Little Vehicle. The 1000 Buddhas of the Ehad- 
rakalpa will explain, in this country, to the assembly of 
the DSvas the principles of the excellent law. 

Three hundred years after the Nirvdna of Buddha the 


Literally, soldiers stood 

on guard,” i.e. , they had four soldiers 
outside their quarters to protect 
them. 

^ Rendered in a note ^^Tangfunff, 
i. e., “ lord of China ; ” this seems to 
show that Pati is the right restora- 
tion of jpO‘ti (compare Cunningham, 
Arch. Surv. cf India, vol. xiv. p. 54). 
The fact of the name China being 
given to this country on account of 
the hostages confirms the restoration 
of Qharaica to SaiM, ante, Book i. 
p.57, n. 203. 

25 Cunningham remarks that there 
can be no doubt of the introduction 
of the China peach, as in the north- 
west of India it is still known by 
that name {ojt. cit, p. 54). 


2® That is, of Kanishka and his 
associates. They belonged to the 
Gushan tribe of the Yuei-chi, w^ho 
came originally from the borders of 
China. See ante, p. 56, n. 200. 

27 In the life of Hiiien Tsiaiig by 
Hwui-lih, the distance given from 
the capital of Chinapati to the con- 
vent of “the dark forest” is 50 li 
(Book ii. p. 102, Julien’s transla- 
tion). This is probably the correct 
distance : the 500 H in the text is 
an error of the copyist. The con- 
vent is fixed by General Cumiing- 
hain at Sfiitanpur or I) all a Sfiltan- 
pnr. It is one of the largest towns 
in the Jalandhara Iloab (qp. cit., p. 

55 )* 
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master of Sdsiras called K^tyfiyana composed here the 
Fa-clii-km {Ahhidliarmajndna-p^^^^ Sdstra)?^ 

In the convent of the dark forest there is a stUpa about 
200 feet high, which was erected by A^ 6 ka~i 4 ja. By its 
side are traces of the four past Buddhas, where they sat 
and walked. There is a succession of little st 4 pas and 
large stone houses facing one another, of an uncertain 
number ; here, from the beginning of the kalpa till now, 
saints who have obtained the fruit {ofArhats) have reached 
N’irvdna. To cite all would be difficult. Their teeth and 
bones still remain. The convents gird the mountain for 
about 20 li in circuit, and the st 4 pas containing relics 
of Buddha are hundreds and thousands in number; they 
are crowded together, so that one overshadows the other. 

Going north-east from this country, 140 or i5oli, we 
come to the country of Che-lan-ta-lo (Jllahdhara). 


Che-lan'-t’o-lo (Jalandhara). 

This kingdom is about 1000 li from east to west, and 
about 800 li from north to south. The capital is 12 
or 13 li in circuit. The land is favourable for the cultiva- 


This work was translated into 
Chinese by Safighadeva and an- 
other in A.D. 383. Another trans- 
lation was made by Hiuen Tsiang 
A.D. 657. If the usual date of Bud- 
dha’s Nirvdna be adopted (viz., 400 
years before Kanishka), K^ty^yana 
would have . flourished in the first 
century or about 20 B. c. See W eber, 
Sansk JJter,, p. 222. His -work was 
the foundation of the Ahhidharma- 
mahdvibhdshd S'dstra, composed dur- 
ing the council under Kanishka. (See 
Bimyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of Btid- 
dlmt Tripit^'Ro, 1263). 

29 There is probably a false read- 
ing in the text, either {i) Shan, a 
mountain, is a mistake for sang, 
which would give us sang-Jcia-lan, 
sangliantma, ” Instead of hia-lan, 
or else (2) slmn m iov yau, a vexg 
common misprint. In the first case 
the translation would then be “the 


teeth and bones still exist around 
the sangh^r^ma ; ” or, if the second 
reading be adopted, the rendering 
would be “ the teeth and bones 
still exist all round, from {yau) thQ 
kiadan, for a circuit of 20 li,” &c. 
Perhaps the first correction is prefer- 
able. I am satisfied the reading, as 
it is, is corrupt. 

J^landhara, a well - known 
place in the Panj^b (lat. 31® 19' N,, 
long. 75®28'E. ) We xnay therefore 
safely reckon from it in testing 
Hiuen Tsiaiig’s figures. Prom Sul- 
titnpur to J jUandhara is as nearly as 
possible 50 miles north-east. Hiuen 
Tsiang gives 150 or 140 li in the 
same direction. Assuming the 
capital of Ohinapati to be 50 li 
north-west of Sultanpur, that dis- 
tance and bearing would place us 
on the right bank of the Biyas 
river, near the old town of Patti, 
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tion of cereals, and it produces mucli rice. The forests 
are thick and umbrageous, fruits and flowers abundant 
The climate is warm and moist, the people brave and 
impetuous, but their appearance is common and rustic. 
The houses are rich and well supplied. There are fifty con- 
vents, or so ; about 2000 priests. They have students both 
of the Great and Little Vehicle. There are three temples 
of D^vas and about 500 heretics, who all belong to the 
Pfl^upatas (cinder-sprinMed). 

A former king of this land showed great partiality for 
the heretics, but afterwards, having met with an Arhat 
and heard the law, he believed and understood it. There- 
fore the king of Mid-India, out of regard for his sincere 
faith, appointed him sole inspector of the afTairs of reli- 
gion (the three gems) throughout the five Indies. Making 
light of party distinctions (this or that), with no preference 
or dislike, he examined into the conduct of the priests, and 
probed their behaviour with wonderful sagacity. The 
virtuous and the well-reported of, he reverenced and 
openly rewarded ; the disorderly he punished. Where- 
ever there were traces of the holy one (or, ones), he built 
either stupas or sanghdrdmas, and there was no place 
within the limits of India he did not visit and inspect. 

Going north-east from this, skirting along some high 
mountain passes and traversing some deep valleys, folio w- 


Reckoning back to SHkala, the dis- 
tance (Ounninghain’s Am. Geog, 
lad., map vi.) is just 100 miles 
north of west. Hiuen Taiang gives 
500 li west. From this it seems 
that the computation of five li to the 
mile is, in this part of India at 
least, a safe one. For a full ac- 
count of J^lahdhara and its impor- 
tance, see Cunningham {op. cit, pp. 
r37 If.) It is sometimes stated 
that the council under Kanishka 
was held in the JUlahdhara convent, 
that is, the T3.masavana Sanghii- 
rama (V. de St. Martin, Mimoire, 

S 333 ud The fact that lUty^ana 
ved and wrote in tins estabUaJi- 


ment, and that the great 'work of 
the council was to write a com- 
mentary on his Mstra, would so 
far be in accord with the statement. 
Hiuen Tsiang on his return journey 
was accompanied to Jalahdhara by 
Udita, the king of North India, 
who made this his capital ( Vie, p, 
260). Shortly after this a Shaman, 
Yuan-chiu, from China stopped here 
four years, studying Sanskrit \vith 
the Muiig king, perhaps the same 
Udita {J.IL A. S., N.S., vol. xiii. p, 
563). The way through Kapisa was 
shortly after this time (664 a.d.) 
occupied by the Arabs {op. ciLt p* 
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iiig a dangerous road, and crossing many rayines, going 
700 li or so, we come to the country of K'iu-lu-to 
(Kiiluta). 

K'IU-LU-TO (KULtfTA). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit, and sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains. The chief town is 
(ibout 14 or 15 li round. The land is rich and fertile, and 
the crops are duly sown and gathered. Flowers and fruits 
are abundant, and the plants and trees afford a rich vege- 
tation. Being contiguous to the Snowy Mountains, there 
are found here many medicinal {roots) of much value. Gold, 
silver, and copper are found here — fire-drops {crystal) and 
native copper {teou). The climate is unusually cold, and 
hail or snow continually falls. The people are coarse and 
common in appearance, and are much afflicted with 
goitre and tumours, Their nature is hard and fierce ; they 
greatly regard justice and bravery. There are about twenty 
sanghdrdmas, and 1000 priests or so. They mostly study 
the Great Vehicle; a few practise {the rules of) other 
schools {nikdyas). There are fifteen D^va temples: diffe- 
rent sects occupy them without distinction. 

Along the precipitous sides of the mountains and 
hollowed into the rocks are stone chambers wiiich face, 
one another. Here the Arhats dwell or the Rfshis stop. 

In the middle of the country is a st4;pa built by A 46 ka- 
rfija. Of old the Tath^ata came to this country with his 
followers to preacli the law and to save men. This st'dpa 
is a memorial of the traces of his presence. 

Going north from this, along a road thick with dangers 
and precipices, about 1800 or 1900 li, along mountains and 
valleys, we come to the country of Lo-u-lo (Lahul).^^ 

North of this 2000 li or so, travelling by a road dan- 

Kuluta, the district of Kulu in sur la Geog. Grec.^ pp. 300 f. The 
the upper valley of the BiyUs river, present capital is Sultanpur (Oun- 
It is also called KCluka and KGluta, ningham). The old capital was 
— Jidmdy., iv. 43, 8; BriL Saiiih., called Nagara or Nagarkot. 
xiv. 22, 29 ; Wilson, Jlincl Theatf Lahul, the Lho-yal of the Ti* 

vol, ii. p. 165; Saint-Martin, Etude betans. 

VOL. I. 


M 
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gerous and precipitous, where icy winds and flying snow 
{assault the immller), we come to the country of Mo-Io- 
so (called also San-po-ho),^^ 

Leaving the country of K'iu-ln-to and going south 700 
li or so, passing a great mountain and crossing a wide 
river, we come to the country of She-to-t’u-lo (Satadrii). 

She-to-t’ij-lu (Satadexj). 

‘ This country is about 2000 li from east to west, and 
borders on a great river. The capital is 17 or 18 li in 
circuit. Cereals grow in abundance, and there is very 
much fruit. There is an abundance of gold and silver 
found here, and precious stones. For clothing the people 
wear a very bright silk stuff ; their garments are elegant 
and rich. The climate is warm and moist. The manners 
of the people are soft and agreeable; the men are docile 
and virtuous. The high and low take their proper place. 
They all sincerely believe in the law of Buddha and show 
it great respect. Within and without the royal city there 
are tBn sa'hgTi&fdmas, but the halls are now deserted and 
cold, and there are but few priests.: To the south-east of 
the city 3 or 4]! is a stdpa about 200 feet high, which 
was built by A^6ka-r§ja. Beside it are the traces where 
the four past Buddhas sat or walked. 

Going again from this south-west about 800 li, we 
come to the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo (P^r} 4 tra). 

This country is also called must have been gathered from hear- 
San-po-ho (Sampaha?). — Qh. Ed. say. Doubtless the route would be 
The suggestion of General Cun- intricate and winding, 
ningham that Mo-lo-so should be ^atadru — also spelt Sutudri.Sa- 

read Marpo (Mo-lo-po, St, Martin, tudri, and Sitadriis, flowing in a 
ilfem., p. 331) is quite admissible, hundred branches” — the name of the 
Modo is equal to mar, and the sym- Satlaj (Gerard’s Koonaivur, p. 28). 
bol 80 is often mistaken for po. It is the Hesidrus (or Hesudrus T) of 
The province of Ladak is called Pliny (AT. iV., lib. vi c. 17, 21) and 
Mar-po, or the “ red district,” from the Zapddpos or Zadddp7}s of Ptolemy 
the colour of the soil. The dis- (lib. vii. c. I, 27, 42}. See Lassen, 
tance given by Hinen Tsiang Ind. AU.^ vol. i. p. 57. It also ap- 
\'iz., 460011 from JlilaMhara, is no pears to have been the name of a 
doubt much in excess of the straight kingdom of which Harhind was pro- 
route to Laditk, but as he went no bably the chief town, referred to in 
further than Kulfita himself, the the text, 
other distances, viz., 1900 + 2000 U, 
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PO-LI-YE-TO-LO (PIkyItEA). 

This country is about 3000 liin circuit, and the capital 
about 14 or 15 li. Grain is abundant and late wheat. 
There is a strange kind of rice grown here, which ripens 
after sixty days.^*^ There are many oxen and sheep, few 
flowers and fruits. The climate is warm and fiery, the 
manners of the people are resolute and fierce.^^ Tliey do 
not esteem learning, and are given to honour the heretics. 
The king is of the Vai^ya caste; he is of- a brave and 
impetuous nature, and very warlike. 

There are eight sangMrdmas, mostly ruined, with a very 
few priests, who study the Little Vehicle. There are 
ten DSva temples with about 1000 followers of different 
sects. 

Going east from this 500 li or so, we come to the 
country ofMo-t'u-lo (Mathuri,). 


Mo-t u-LO (MathurI). 

The kingdom of Mo-thi-lo is about 5000 li in circuit. 
The capital is 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and fit for producing grain {sowing and reaping). They 
give principal care to the cultivation of 'An-mo 4 o (tTees\ 


3 ’ P^ry.^tra is said in the next 
section to be 500 li (100 miles) west 
of MathnrH or Muttra. This would 
favour the restoration of the Chinese 
Po-li~ye 4 o~lo to Virata or Bairat. 
The distance and bearing from Sar- 
hind, however, given in the text, do 
not agree with this. Bairat is some 
220 miles south of Sarhind. 

Julien states (p. 206, n. 3) that 
this is a species of “ dry rice ” or 
"^‘mountain rice,” called TcJien- 
tclCiiifj-tao^ which, according to a 
Chinese account, ripens in this 
period of time. 

The people of Yiriita were al- 
ways famous for their valour ; hence 
Manu directs that the van of an 
army should be composed of men of 


Matsya or Virata (amongst others). 
Cunningham, Anc, Oeog, Ind., p. 341. 

^ MathurI., on the YamunI, in 
the ancient ^drasenaka district, lat. 
27° 28' N,, long. 77° 4T E. Eor a 
description of the Buddhist remains 
discovered in the neighbourhood 
of this city, see Cunningham, 
Archceol, Surv. of India, vol. i. pp. 
231 ff., and vol. ill. p. i;^&. • Growse’s 
Maihurd (2d ed.), pp. 95-116 ; Ind. 
Ant, vol. vi. pp. 216 f. It is the 
lAiOopa of Arrian {Ind,, c. 8) and 
Pliny {H, N,, lib. vi. c. 19, s. 22), 
and the M 65 oy/ 3 a i) rCov Oemf of Pto- 
lemy (lib, vii. c. I, 49). Conf. Las^ 
sen, /. A,, vol. i. p. 15S ; Brih. SarfiJi., 
iv. 26, xvi. 17 ; Pinini, iv. 2, 82 j 
Burnouf, Intr,, pp. 1*30, 336. 
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whioh grow in clnsters^^ like forests. These trees; though 
called by one name, are of two kinds ; the small species^ 
the fruit of which, when young, is green, and becomes 
yellow as it ripens; and the great species, the fruit of 
which is green throughout its growth. 

This country produces a fine species of cotton fabric 
and also yellow gold. The climate is warm to a degree. 
The manners of the people are soft and complacent. They 
like to prepare secret stores of religious merit.^® They 
esteem virtue and honour learning. 

There are about twenty sanghdrdmas with 2000 priests 
or so. They study equally the Great and the Little 
Vehicles. There are five D§va temples, in which sectaries 
of all kinds live. : 

There are three stu'p(ls^y\nlt by A^6ka~ri,ja. There are very 
many traces of the four past Buddhas here. There are 
also stHpas to commemorate the remains of the holy follow- 
ers of SIkya Tath%ata, to wit, of S^riputra (She-li-tseu), 
of Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu), of Purnamaitrd- 
yantputra (Pu-la-na-mei-ta-li-yen-ni-fo-ta4o), of TJpdli 
(Yeu-po-li), of Ananda fO-nan-to), of Eiihula (Lo-hii-lo), 
of Manjusri (Man-chu-sse-li), and st4pas of other B6dhi- 
sattvas. Every year during the three months in which long 
fasts are observed, and during the six fast-days of each 
month, the priests resort to these various st4pas and pay mu- 
tual compliments ; they make their religious offerings, and 
bring many rare and precious objects for presents. Accord- 
ing to their school they visit the sacred object {figure) of 
their veneration. Those who study the Abliidliarma honour 
S^i’iputra ; those who practise meditation honour Mudga- 
laputra ; those who recite the $4tms honour Purnamai- 

I have translated the phrase thatthemerit acquired is mysterious 
Ica-chirif “in clusters ; literally it or for the future world, 
would he “ family clusters. ” The “ Bequeathed traces ; ” not 

Amala or Amalaka is a kind of My- necessarily foot - marks, but any 
robalan, Mmhlica officinalis, Oaertn mark or trace. 

(Petersb. Diet) or Phyllanthus em- The ist, 5th, and oth month-*- 
Uiect (Wilson). Juiien. 

The phrase in the text denotes 
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tnVaniputra ; those who study the Vinay a mYerence 
Uplli. All the Bhikshunls honour Ananda, the Sr§,ma~ 
n^ras^^ honour E^hula; those who study the Great 
Vehicle reverence the BSdhisattvas. On these days they 
honour the stilpas with offerings. They spread out (Ms* 
play) their jewelled banners ; the rich {precious) coverings 
(parasols) are crowded together as network ; the smoke of 
incense rises in clouds ; and flowers are scattered in every 
direction like rain ; the sun and the moon are concealed 
as by the clouds which hang over the moist valleys. The 
king of the country and the great ministers apply them- 
selves to these religious duties with zeal.^® 

To the east of the city about 5 or 6 li we come to a 
mountain saiighdrdma,'^ The hill -sides are pierced 
(widened) to make cells (for the priests). We enter it^^ 

A native of {iSilrpiiraka, in Wes- Chinese text is obscure. I do not 
tern India, for whom see Bnrnouf, think we can translate yih shan bia 
Introd.f pp. 426, 503, Lotus, p. 2; lari — literally “ one -mountain 
Ind, Ant.f vol. xi. pp. 236, 294 j (jhdrdma''^ — by “ a sangharama situ- 
Hardy, Man. Biidh., pp. 58, 267 f.; ated on a mountain.” There is the 
Beal, Catena, pp. 287, 344 ; Edkins, same phrase used in connection with 
Chin, Buddh., p. 290 ; Asiat. Res., the Tamasavana convent {sur>ra, p. 
vol. XX. pp. 6r, 427. 174). I have supposed that shan 

^ Those not yet fully ordained ; in that passage is a misprint. Gene- 
or, literally, those who have not yet ral Cunningham remarks {ArchaoL 
taken on them all the rules, i.e., of Survey, vol. xiv. p. 56), that Hiuen 
the PQ*atim6bsJm. The Sramaneras, Tsiang comiiares this monastery to a 
or young disciples (novices), are re- mountain : if this were so, the text 
ferred to ; the}^ are called anupasam- would be intelligible ; but I can find 
panva, not fully ordained. See no such statement. If the text is 
Childers’ Pafi sub voc. not corrupt, the most satisfactory 

Literally, “ prepare good (fimit) explanation I can offer is that the 
by their zeal {careful attention). mounds which seem to abound in 

This passage is obscure and un- the neighbourhood of Mathur4 (and 
satisfactory. In the fii'st place, the also the high mound at Sultanpur) 
bearing from the city must be wrong, had been used by the early Buddhist 
as the river Jamn^ washes the priests as ‘‘ mountain-convents,” that 
eastern side of the city for its whole is, the mounds had been excavated, 
length. If west be substituted for as the sides of mountains were, for 
cast, we are told by General Cun- dwelling-places. It is possible, also, 
ningham [Arch. Survey of India, yoI. to make yi shan a proper name for 
iii. p. 28) that the Ghaubto mounds, Ekaparvata ; the passage would then 
about one mile and a half from the read “ 5 or 6 H to the east of the city 
town in that direction, have no hoi- is the Ekaparvataka monastery.” 
lows such as Hiuen Tsiang describes. The word used in the text {yin) 

li north be substituted for the favours another rendering, viz., “ the 
Katrd mound is not a mile from the valley being the gates.” . 
town. But in the second place, the 
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through a valley, as by gates, ' This was constructed by 
the honourable Upagupta.^^ There is in it a st 4 pa con- 
taining the nail-parings of the Tathdgata. 

To the north of the safighardma, in a cavern (or between 
two high banks), is a stone house about 20 feet high and 30 
feet wide. It is filled with small wooden tokens {slips) four 
inches long.^^ Here the honourable IJpagupta preached; 
when he converted a man and wife, so that they both ar- 
rived at {confronted) the fruit of Arhatship, he placed one 
slip {in this liousi). He made no record of those who 
attained this condition if they belonged to different 
families or separate castes {tribes). 

Twenty-four or five li to the south-east of the stone 
house there is a great dry marsh, by the side of which 
is a st4pa. In old days the Tath^gata walked to and fro 
in this place. At this time a monkey holding {a pot of) 
honey offered it to Buddha. Buddha hereupon ordered 
him to mingle it with water, and to distribute it every- 
vdiere among the great assembly.^® The monkey, filled 

rpagupta (Yu-po-ldu-to, in of Buddha “with all his marks.” 
Chinese Kin-hu, and in Japanese Mto does so, and Upagupta, over- 
XJvakikta), a SCiclra by birth, entered powered by the magnificence of the 
on a monastic life when seventeen (supposed) Buddha, falls down before 
years old, became an Arhat three him in worship. The tableau then 
years later, and conquered M^ra in closes aniid a terrific storm. ITpa- 
a personal contest. He laboured in gupta is spoken of as “ a Buddha 
Mathui’ii as the fourth patriarch, without marks ” {Alakshmiako Bud- 
(EAtdij Handbook B. yoQ.) The 23er- dhah). — Burnouf, Tnti'od., p. 336, 
sonal contest alluded to is related n. 4. See also Fo-sho-hing-tmn king, 
fully as an dmcMwa by Asvaghosha p. xii. He is not known to the 
in his sermons. Mjlra found XJpa- Southern school of Buddhism. He 
gupta lost in meditation, and placed is made a contemporary of Asdka 
a wreath of flowers on his head, by the Northern school, and placed 
On returning to consciousness, and one hundred years after the Nir- 
finding himself thus crowned, he mna. Oonf. Edldns, Chin. Bud- 
entered again into samddM, to see dhisrn, pp. Lassen, Ad A#., 

who had done the deed. Binding it vol. ii. p. 1201, 
was Mitra, he caused a dead body to Literally, “ four-inch wooden 
fasten itself round Mara’s neck, tokens fill up its interior. ” But 
No power in heaven or earth could according to another account {Wong 
disentangle it. Binally Mara re- § 177), the tokens or rods w^ere 
turned to ITjmgupta, confessed his used at the cremation of Upagupta. 
fault, and prayed him to free him A** Mn Growse would identify this 
from the corpse. Upagupta con- si)ot with Uamdania mound near Sa- 
sented on condition that he (Mdra) rai Jamaipur, “at some distance to 
would exhibit himself under the form the south-east of the kaimj the tradi- 
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with Joy, fell into a deep, hole and was killed. By the 
power of his religious merit he obtained birth as a man. 

To the north of the lake not very far, in the midst of a 
great wood, are the traces of the four former Buddhas 
walking to and fro. By the side are stdpas erected to 
commemorate the spots where S^riputra, Mudgalaputra, 
and others, to the number of 1250 great Arhats, practised 
samddhi and left traces thereof. The TathS-gata, when in 
the world, often traversed this country preaching the law» 
On the places where he stopped there are monuments 
(trees or posts) with titles on themT* 

Going north-east 500 li or so, we come to the country 
of Sa-t^a-ni-shi-fa-lo (Sthdn^svara). 

Sa-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo (SthIn^i^yaea). 

This kingdom is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital 
20 li or so. The soil is rich and productive, and abounds 
w'ith grain (cereals). The climate is genial, though hot. 
The maimers of the people are cold and insincere. The 
families are rich and given to excessive luxury. They 
are much addicted to the use of magical arts, and greatly 
honour those of distinguished ability in other ways. Most 
of the people follow after worldly gain ; a few give them- 
selves to agricultural pursuits. There is a large accumu- 
lation here of rare and valuable merchandise from every 
quarter. There are three sanglidrdmas in this country, 
with about 700 priests. ' They all study {practise or us^ 

tional site of ancient Mathur^.’" — understood, “ to give it everywhere,” 
Growse’s Mathura (2d ed.), p. 100 ; &c. 

Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Hep., vol. i. The pilgrim probably left Ma- 

p. 233. The legend of the monkey thur^i, and travelled back by his 
is often represented in Bauddha former route till he came to Hansi, 
sculptures (see Ind. A^itf vol. ix. p, where he struck off in a north-west 
1 14). In this translation I follow direction for about loo miles to 
Jiilien. The literal rendering is, Th^n^svar or Sthanesvara. This is 
“ Buddha ordered a water-mingling one of the oldest and most cele- 
every where around the great . as- brated places in India, on account 
seinbly.” The “great assembly ” of its connection with the P^ndus, 
is the Sarfighd or congregation, BeeGunmngliam^Anc. Geo//, of India, 
generally represented as 1250 in p. 33 1 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt., voL ?. 
number. Probably the verb shi is p. 153, n; Hall, Vusavadattd, p. 51. 
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tlie Little Vehicle. There are some hundred D§va temples, 
and sectaries of various kinds in great number. 

On every side of the capital within a precinct of 200 li 
in circuit is an area called by the men of this place “ the 
land of religious merit/' This is what tradition states 
about it In old time there were two kings of the five 
Indies, between whom the government was divided. They 
attacked one another's frontiers, and never ceased fighting. 
At length the two kings came to the agreement that they 
should select on each side a certain number of soldiers to 
decide the question by combat, and so give the people rest. 
But the multitude rejected this plan, and would have none 
of it. Then the king (of this country) reflected that the 
people are difficult to please (to deal with). A miraculous 
power (a spirit) may perhaps move them (to action); some 
project (out-of-the-way plan) may perhaps settle (establish) 
them in some right course of action. 

At this time there was a Br§,hinan of great wisdom and 
high talent. .To him the king sent secretly a present of 
some rolls of silk, and requested him to retire within his 
after-hall (private apartment) and there compose a religious 
book which he might conceal in a mountain cavern. 
After some time,®^ when the trees had grown over (the 
mouth of the cavern), the king summoned his ministers 
before him as he sat on his royal throne, and said: 

Ashamed of my little virtue in the high estate I occupiy, 
the ruler of heaven (or, of D§vas) has been pleased to 
reveal to me in a dream, and to confer upon me a divine 
book which is now concealed in such-and-such a mountain 
fastness and in such-and-such a rocky corner." 

son, Blmgavad. GUd, c. 1. n. 2 * Las- 
sen, Ind. Alt, vol. i p. 153. 

^ That is, the king of the Kurns 
and of thePjindus. The struggle be- 
tween these two families foians the 
subject of the grea%' Sanskrit opic,'' 
the Mahdhhdratci. 

^ Some years and months after. 
This is the general title givea 
to Sakra or Indra, Sakradevendra. 


This is also called the Dharma- 
kshetra, or the “holy land;” and 
ICuru-kshetra, from the number of 
lioly places connected with the Kau- 
vavas and Pilndavas, and with other 
heroes of antiquity. Por some re- 
marks on the probable extent of this 
district, see Anc. Geog. of India, p. 
333 , Arch. Sur. of India, vol ii, pp. 
212 f., and vol xiv, p. 100 ; Thom- 
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Oil tliis an edict was issued to search for this book, and 
it was found underneath the mountain bushes. The high 
ministers addressed their congratulations (to the Icing) and 
the people were overjoyed. The king then gave an ac- 
count of the discovery to those far and near, and caused all 
to understand the matter; and this is the upshot of his 
message : ‘‘ To birth and death there is no limit — no end 
to the revolutions of life. There is no rescue from the 
spiritual abyss (in which we are immersed). But now by 
a rare plan I am able to deliver men from this suffering. 
Around this royal city, for the space of 200 li in circuit, 
was the land of ‘ religious merit ^ for men, apportioned by 
the kings of old. Years having rolled away in great 
numbers, the traces have been forgotten or destroyed. 
Men not regarding spiritual indications (religion) have 
been immersed in the sea of sorrow without power of 
escape. What then is to be said ? Let it be known (from 
the divine revelation given) that all those of you who shall 
attack the enemy's troops and diein battle, thdt they shall 
be born again as men; if they kill many, that, free from 
guilt, they shall receive heavenly joys. Those obedient 
grandchildren and pious children who assist (attend) their 
aged parents in walking about this land shall reap 
happiness (merit) without bounds. With little work, a 
great reward.^^ Who would lose such an opportunity, 
(since^ when once dead, our bodies fall into the dark intri- 
cacies of the three evil ways Therefore let every man 
stir himself to the utmost to prepare good works." 

On this the men hastened to the conflict, and regarded 
death as deliverance.®® The king accordingly issued an 

This differs from Julien’s ver- but the allusion is probably to those 
sion; the literal translation is “many who attend to the wounded or the 
slain, guiltless, they shall receive the bereaved. 

happiness of heaven as their i;eward ^ I There may be a reference to 
{merit)J^ It seems to imply that if mourning for distant relatives, im- 
they shall be kij^ed after slaying plying that this also shall be re- 
many of the enemy, they shall be warded. 

born in heaven. /.e., of hell, of famished demons, 

Or, “their relations and the and of brutes, 
aged.” It is an obscure passage, The phrase ju hweiy “as re- 
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edict and summoned his braves. The two countries 
engaged in conflict, and the dead bodies were heaped 
together as sticks, and from that time till now the plains 
are everywhere covered with their bones. As, this relates 
to a very remote period of time, the bones are very large 
ones.®^ The constant tradition of the country, therefore, 
has called this ‘Hhe field of religious merit'" (or happi- 
ness"). 

To the north-west of the city 4 or 5 li is a st 4 pa about 
300 feet high, which was built by A^ 6 ka-i 4 ja. The bricks 
are all of a yellowish red colour, very bright and shiiiiBg, 
within is a peck measure of the relics of Buddha. From 
the st 4 pa is frequently emitted a brilliant light, and many 
spiritual prodigies exhibit themselves. 

Going south of the city about 100 li, we come to a 
convent called Ku-liwan-ch'a (Gdkantlia There are 
here a succession of towers with overlapping storeys,®® with 
intervals between them for walking {pacing). The priests 
are virtuous and well-mannered, possessed of quiet 
dignity. 

Going from this north-east 400 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-lo-kin-na (Srughna). 

SU-LO-KIN-NA (SniJGHXA). 

This country®^ is about 6000 li in circuit. On tlie 
eastern side it borders on the Ganges river, on the north 

turned,” has a meaning equal to our tance from the capital as usual, 
word “ salvation ” or “ saved.” The The distance indicated from Sthdnes- 
sentence appears to be interpolated, vara in a north-east direction would 
There is a Vedic legend about take us to Kalsi. in the Jauiisdr 
Indra, who slew ninety times nine district, on the east of Sirmur. Cun- 
Vritras near this spot. The site of ningham places Srughna. at Sugh, a 
Asthipur, or “ bone-town,” is still place about fifty miles north-east 
pointed out in the plain to the west from the Gokaiitha monastery. Hwui- 
of the city. — Cunningham, p. lih makes the direction eak instead 

336 j A?’c 7 i. /Swr., vol. ii. p. 219. of north-east, Srughna, north of 
This may also be restored to Hastinapura, is mentioned by 
Goyinda. Panini (i. 3, 25 ^ ii. i, 14 schol.b 

Zin mmgf = connected ridge- iv. 3, 25, 86), and by Vantha Mi- 
poles (?). hira, £ri/i, xvi. 21). Conf. 

, Hiuen Tsiang reckons his dis- HaU’s Vdsamduad, ink p. 51. It 
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it is backed by great mountains. The river Yamuna 
(Clien-inu-na) flows through its frontiers. The capital 
is about 20 li in circuit, and is bounded on the east by 
the river Yamun 4 . It is deserted, although its foundations 
are still very strong. As to produce of soil and character 
of climate, this country resembles the kingdom of Sa-t^a- 
ni-shi-f a-lo (Sth^n§ 4 vara). The disposition of the people 
is sincere and truthful. They honour and have faith in 
heretical teaching, and they greatly esteem the pursuit of 
learning, but principally religious wisdom (or, the wisdom 
that brings happiness). 

There are five saihglidrdmas with about 1000 priests ; 
the greater number study the Little Vehicle; a few exer- 
cise themselves in other {exce;ptional) schools. They deli- 
berate and discuss in appropriate language {choice ivordij^ 
and their clear discourses embody profound truth. Men 
of different regions of eminent skill discuss with them to 
satisfy their doubts. There are a hundred D^va temples 
with very many sectaries (ginlelievers). 

To the south-west of the capital and west of the river 
Yamun§, is a sanghdrdma, outside the eastern gate of 
which is a stld;pct built by A^6ka-r^ja. The Tath&gata, 
when in the world in former days, preached the law in 
this place to convert men. By its side is another st'dpa 
in which there are relics of the Tath§,gata's hair and nails. 
Surrounding this on the right and left are st'dpds enclosing 
the hair and nail relics of SMputra and of Mu-te-kia-lo 
(Maudgaly^ana) and other Arhats, several tens in number. 

After Tath^gata had entered Ifirvdna this country was 
the seat of heretical teaching. The faithful were per- 

appears from Ounningham’s account that this neighbourhood was famous 
of the pillar of Ifiruz Shah, which in olden days as a Buddhist locality, 
was brought from a place called I think we should trust Hiuen 
Topiir or Topera, on the bank of the Tsiang’s 400 li north-east from Stha- 
Jamua, in the* district of Salora, not nesvara, and idace the capital of 
far from Khizrabad, which is at the Srughna at or near Kdlsi, which 
foot of the rnoiintaihs, 90 kos from Cunningham also includes in the 
Dehli, which place Cunningham district. Conf. Guimingharn, 
identifies with Paota, not far from Sur.f vol. ii. pp. 226 S. j Anc. 
Krdsi {Archceol. Surv., voL i. p. 166), Geoff^y p. 345. 
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verted to false doctrine, and forsook the orthodox views. 
iSTow there are five saiighdrdrnas in places where masters 
of treatises from different countries, holding controver- 
sies with the heretics and Brahmans, prevailed ; they were 
erected on this account. 

On the east of the Yamnn 4 , going about 800 li, we come 
to the Ganges river.®^ The source of the river (or the river 
at its source) is 3 or 4 li wide ; flowing south-east, it 
enters the sea, where it is 10 li and more in width. 
The water of the river is blue, like the ocean, and its 
waves are wide-rolling as the sea. The scaly monsters, 
though many, do no harm to men. The taste of the water 
is sweet and pleasant, and sands of extreme fineness 
border its course. In the common history of the country 
this river is called F 0- sh wui, the river of religious merit, 
which can wash away countless^® sins. Those who are 
weary of life, if they end their days in it, are borne to 
heavai and receive happiness. If a man dies and his 
bones are cast into the river, he cannot fall into an evil 
way ; whilst he is carried by its waters and forgotten by 
men, his soul is preserved in safety on the other side (in 
the other world). 

At a certain time there was a Bodliisattva of the island 
of Simhala (Chi-sse-tseii — Ceylon) called D^va, who pro- 
foundly understood the relationship of truth and the 
nature of all composite things (fa). Moved with pity at 


That is, Buddhist .doctors or 
learned writers (writers of sdsims). 

In Hwui-lili the text seems to 
require the route to be to the source 
of the Ganges, The distance of 800 
li would favour this reading ; but it 
is bard to understand how a river 
can be three or four li (three-quai-ters 
of a mile) wide at its source. See 
the accounts of Gahgadwto, Gau- 
gautri, or Gaiigotri, by Kennell, &c. 

Hence the comparison so fre- 
quently met with in Buddhist books, 
“as numerous as the sands of the 
Ganges.’* 


The Mah^bhadivi. 

Heaped -up sin, or althougli 
heaped up : I do not think Julien’s 
“quoiqu’on soit charge de crimes ’* 
meets the sense of the original. 

Or, all true relationship; the 
symbol swmy corresponds with lal- 
sliamt; it might be translated, there- 
fore, “all the marks of truth.” 

The symbol /a corresponds with 
dharma, which has a wide meaning,, 
as in the well-known text, ye dharml 
hctU'pmhhava, &;c. 
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the ignorance of men, he came to this country to guide and 
direct the people in the right way. At this time the men 
and women were all assembled with the young and old to- 
gether on the banks of the river, whose waves rolled along 
with impetuosity. Then Dfeva Bddhisattva composing his 
supernatural appearance bent his head and dispersed it 
(the rays of Ms glory ? ) again his appearance different 
from that of other men. There was an unbeliever who said, 
“ What does my son in altering thus his appearance ? '' 

DSva B&dhisattva answered : My father, mother, and 
relations dwell in the island of Ceylon. I fear lest they 
may be suffering from hunger and thirst; I desire to 
appease them from this distant spot.” 

The heretic said: You deceive yourself, my son;’'® 
have you no reflection to see how foolish such a thing is ? 
Your country is far off, and separated by mountains and 
rivers of wide extent from this. To draw up this water 
and scatter it in order to quench the thirst of those far 
off, is like going backwards to seek a thing before you; it 
is a way never heard of before.” Then D^va Bddhisattva 
said: ‘‘If those who are kept for their sins in the dark 
regions of, evil can reap the benefit of the water, why 
should it not reach those who are merely separated by 
mountains and rivers ? ” 

Then the heretics, in presence of the difficulty, confessed 
themselves wrong, and, giving up their unbelief, received 
the true law. Changing their evil ways, they reformed 
themselves, and vowed to become his disciples.’® 

His agreeable splendour, dip- quent part of the narrative, however, 
ping up and drawing in. seems to denote that he “ drew in ” 

This passage is obscure. Julien’s some water, and then scattered or 
translation is as follows : “ Deva dispersed it. 

Bddhisattva softened the brightness Literally, “My son ! why this 

of his figure and wished to draw difficult, or wonderful {occurrence) 
some %vater; but the moment he Or, “you deceive yourself, sir !” 

bent bis head at that point the The expression ngo tseu seems to 
watei' receded in streams [enjaUlis- mean more than “doctor” or “sir.” 

It may be so ; or it may The history of Deva Bodhi- 

refer to his mii-aculous appearance, sattva is somewhat confusing, We 
drawing in and dispersing again the know this much of him, that he was 
brightness of his figure. The subse- a disciple of Nagarjuua, and his sue- 
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After crossing tile river and going along tlie eastern 
side of it, we come to tlie country of Ma-ti-pn-lo (Mati-» 
pura). 

Ma-ti-pu-lo (Matipuea), 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is about 20 li. The soil is favourable for the growth of 
cereals, and there are many flowers and kinds of frait. 
The climate is soft and mild. The people are sincere and 
truthful. They very much reverence learning, and are 
deeply versed in the use of charms and magic. The 
followers of truth and error are equally divided.^^ The 
king belongs to the caste of the SMras (Shu-t’d-lo). He 
is not a believer in the law of Buddha, but reverences and 
vrorships the spirits of heaven. There are about twenty 
sanghdrdmas, with 800 priests. They mostly study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the school of Sarv§,stiv&clas 
(Shwo-i-tsie-yau). There are some fifty DSva temples, in 
which men of different persuasions dwell promiscuously. 

Four or five li to the south of the capital we come 
to a little saiighardma having about fifty priests in it. 
In old time the master of Sdstras called Kiu-na-po- 


cessor as fourteenth (or according 
toothers, fifteenth) patriarch. He 
is called Kanad^va, because, accord- 
ing to Vassilief (p. 219), he gave one 
of his eyes (hdria-f “one-eyed”) to 
MahOsvara, but more probably be- 
cause he boi’ed out “perfo- 

rated ”) the eye of MahOsvara. For 
this story see Wong PHh, § 188 
(./■. Jl As. Soc. i vol. XX. p.207), where 
the Chinese ts'hS answers to Mna. 
See Fdkins, Chin. JBuddk.j pp. 77- 
79; Lassen, I. J,, yoL ii. p. 1204. 
Pie is also called Aryad^va. Ac- 
cording to others he is the same as 
Ohandrakirtti {/. As. S. Ben., vol. vii. 
p, 144), but this cannot be the Ohan- 
drakii'tti who followed the teaching 
of BuddhapiUita (Vassilief, p. 207), 
for Biiddhap^lita composed com- 
mentaries on the works of Aryaddva 


{ihid. ) It seems probable from the 
statement in the text that Deva was 
a native of Ceylon. B. Nanjio says 
not {Catalogue, col. 370) ; but if not 
he evidently dwelt there. He was 
the author of numerous works, for a 
list of which see B. Kanjio {loe. eit.) 
He probably flourished towa.rds the 
middle or end of the first century 
A.D. 

Matipura has been identified ' 
with Madfiwar or Mundore, a large 
town in Western Bohilkand, near 
Bijnor (V. de St. Martin, Memoire, 
p. 344 ; Cunningham, Anc, Geog. oj 
India, p. 349). The people of ' this 
town were perhaps the Mathai of 
Megasthenes (Arrian, Indica, c. 4 1 
Ind. Ant, vol. v. p. 332). 

That is, the Buddhists and 
Brahmans, or other sectarieg. 
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la-po (GiinapraWia)^® composed in this coiiyent the 
treatise called Pin-chin, and some hundred others. When 
young, this master of Sdstras distinguished himself for his 
eminent talent, and when he grew up he stood alone in 
point of learning. He was well versed in knowledge of 
men (or things), was of sound understanding, full of 
learning, and widely celebrated.®^ Originally he was 
brought up in the study of the Great Vehicle, but before 
he had penetrated its deep principles he had occasion to 
study the Vihhdshd ^dstra, on which he withdrew from 
his former work and attached himself to the Little Vehicle. 
He composed several tens of treatises to overthrow the 
Great Vehicle, and thus became a zealous partisan of the 
Little Vehicle school. Moreover, he composed several 
tens of secular books opposing and criticising the writings 
of former renowned teachers. He widely studied the 
sacred books of Buddha, but yet, though he studied deeply 
for a long time, there were yet some ten difficulties which 
he could not overcome in this school. 

At this time there was an Arhat called DSTas^na,®^ who 
went once and again to the Tushita (Tu-$hi4o) heaven. 
Gunaprabha begged him to obtain for him an interview 
with Maitr^ya in order to settle his doubts. 

In Chinese, Tlh Jcwong, “ the conversion and his consent to protect 
brightness of virtue, or good quali- the Sr^vakas is simply the result of 
ties.”; these names being derived from the 

Restored doubtfully by Julien same root, The Chinese ifo-wan, 
to Tattva-'dWmhga S’dstra (p. 220 n. when referred to a young disciple, is 
2), and by Bitel to Tattva-satya equal to , the Sanskrit iihshaka, a 
S'dstra {Handbook, sub voc. Guna- learner (see Burnoiif, Lotus, p. 295). 
prabha). Gunaprabha is said by Vassiiief 

This expression, to^wan, may {Bouddhisne, 78) to have been a 
mean “ celebrated,” or it may refer disciple of Vasubandhu, and to have 
to Gunaprabha when a young dis- lived at Mathur^ in the Agrapura 
ciple. It is a phrase applied to monastery: he was guru at the 
Ananda before he arrived at en- court of the king Harsha (doubt- 
lightenment (see Galena of Buddhist fully). Perhaps in this quotation 
p. 289 and n. 2). It is also Mathur^ has been mistaken for 
generally applied to Vaisravana, as an Matipura, in which case the convent 
explanation of his name “ the cele- referred to in the text would be 
brated ” (compare Trept/fXiJros) ; audit called Agrapura. 
is very probable that the story found Ti-po-si-na, in Chinese Tien- 

in Buddhist books of Vaisravana’s hwan, army of the gods. 
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Devasfena, by his miraculous power, transported him to 
the heavenly palace. Having seen Maitr^ya (Tse-slii) 
Gunaprabha bowed low to him, but paid hiin no worship. 
On this DSvas^iia said, Maitr%a BSdhisattva holds the 
next place in becoming a Buddha, why are you so self- 
conceited as not to pay him supreme reverence ? If you 
wish to receive benefit {huildiiig up ^ edification) from 
him, why do you not fall down ? ” 

Gunaprabha replied: ‘‘Eeverend sir 1 this advice is 
honest, and intended to lead me to right amendment ; but 
I am an ordained Bhikshu, and have left the world as a 
disciple, whereas this MaitrSya Bbdhisattva is enjoying 
heavenly beatitude, and is no associate for one who has 
become an ascetic. I was about to offer him worship, but 
I feared it would not be right/’ 

B&dhisattva (Maitr^ya) perceived that fride of self (at'- 
mamadd) was bound up in his heart, so that he was not a 
vessel for instruction ; and though he went and returned 
three times, he got no solution of his doubts. At length 
he begged D^vas^na to take him again, and that he was 
ready to worship. But D^vasena, repelled by his pride of 
self, refused to answer him. 

Gunaprabha, not attaining his wish, wms filled with 
hatred and resentment. He went forthwith into the 
desert apart, and practised the samddM called fa~t%mg 
{opening intelligence) \ but because he had not put away 
the pride of self he could obtain no fruit 
To the north of the scmghdTdma of Gujiaprablia about 
three or four li is a great convent with some 200 disciples 
in it, who study the Little ¥ehicle. This is where Sangha- 
bhadra (Chung-hin), master of idstras, died. He was 
a native of Kasmir, and was possessed of great ability and 
vast penetration. As a young man he was singularly 
accomplished, and had mastered throughout the Vihlidshd 
&dstm (Pi-po-shadmi) of the Sarvastivada school. 

At this time Vasubandhu Bodhisattva was living. He 
was seeking to explain that which it is beyond the power 
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of words to convey by the mysterious method (way) of 
profound meditation.^® With a view to overthrow the 
propositions of the masters of the Vibh§,shika school, he 
composed the Abhidharma-kdsha ^dstra. The form of his 
composition is clear and elegant, and his arguments are 
very subtle and lofty. 

Safighabhadra having read this work, took his resolution 
accordingly. He devoted himself during twelve years to 
the most profound researches, and composed the Km-sTie- 
pao 4 un (KdshaJcarakd ^dstra) in 25,000 ^l&kas, contain- 
ing altogether 800,000 words. We may say that it is a 
work of the deepest research and most subtle principles. 
Addressing his disciples, he said, “ Whilst I retire from 
sight, do you, distinguished disciples,®^ take this my ortho- 
dox treatise and go attack Vasubandhu ; break down his 
sharp-pointed arguments, and permit not this old man®® 
alone to assume the leading name.’’ 

Thereupon three or four of the most distinguished of his 
disciples took the treatise he had composed, and went in 
search of Vasubandhu. At this time he was in the country 
of Ch^ka,®’^ in the town of S^kala, his fame being spread 
far and wide. And now Sanghabhadra was coming there ; 
Vasubandhu having heard it, forthwith ordered {his dis- 
ciples) to prepare for removal {dress fen* travel). His dis- 
ciples having {cherishing) some doubts, the most eminent 
of them began to remonstrate with him, and said, The 
high qualities of our great master transcend those of 
former men of note, and at the present day your wisdom 
is far spread and acknowledged by all. Why, then, on 
hearing the name of Sanghabhadra are you so fearful 

Yih-sin, i.e., samddid or dliy- ^ Sanghabhadra could not have 
d 7 ia. been the teacher of Vasubandhu, as 

Or lioshasildSdstrai'i). — Julien. Professor Max Miiller thinks 
See also Wong § 199, in /. i 2 . pp. 303 f., 309, 312). He is probably 
j 4 s, JS., vol. XX, P- 212, the same as Sahghadesa, named by 

It will be seen that this transla- Vassilief {BoudSimne, p. 206). 
tion differs from Julien’s, but I think Por Cheka, see above, Book iv. 

it is in agreement with the text and p. 165 awfe. 
context. 
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and timid? We, your disciples, are indeed humbled 
thereat/’ 

Vasubandhu answered, ‘"I am going away not because I 
fear to meet this man (doctor), but because in this country 
there is no one of penetration enough to recognise the in- 
feriority of Safigabhadra. He would only vilify me as if 
my old age were a fault. There would be no holding him 
to the sdstra, or in one word I could overthrow his 
vagaries. Let us draw him to Mid-India, and there, in 
the presence of the eminent and wise, let us examine into 
the matter, and determine what is true and what is false, 
and who should be pronounced the victor or the loser/’®® 
Forthwith he ordered his disciples to pack up their books, 
and to remove far away. 

The master ot Sdstras, Sanghabhadra, the day after ar- 
riving at this convent, suddenly felt his powers of body 
(hi, vital spirits) fail him. On this he wrote a letter, and 
excused himself to Vasubandhu thus : The TatliS-gata 
having died, the different schools of his followers adopted 
and arranged their distinctive teaching ; and each had its 
own disciples without hindrance. They favoured those of 
their own way of thinking; they rejected (^oersecutcd) 
others. I, who possess but a weak understanding, un- 
happily inherited this custom from my predecessors, and 
coming to read your treatise called the Alhidharma-Mslia, 
written to overthrow the great principles of the masters 
of the VibhS.shika school, abruptly, without measuring 
my strength, after many years’ study have produced this 
sdstra to uphold the teaching of the orthodox school. My 
wisdom indeed is little, my intentions great. My end is 
now approaching. If the Bbdhisattva (Yasuhandhu), in 
spreading abroad his subtle maxims and disseminating his 
profound reasonings, will vouchsafe not to overthrow my 
production, but will let it remain whole and entire for 
posterity, then I shall not regret my death/’ 

It wiU be seen again that this translation differs materially from 
that of M. Jnlien. 
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Then, selecting from his followers one distinguished for 
his talents in speaking, he addressed him as follows : I, 
who am but a scholar of poor ability, have aspired to sur- 
pass one of high natural talent. Wherefore, after my 
approaching death, do you take this letter which I have 
written, and my treatise also, and make my excuses to 
that Bodhisattva, and assure him of my repentance ” 

After uttering these words he suddenly stopped, when 
one said, He is dead I ’’ 

The disciple, taking the letter, went to the place where 
Vasubandhu was, and having come, he spoke thus : “ My 
master, Sahghabadra, has died; and his last words are 
contained in this letter, in which he blames himself for 
his faults, and in excusing himself to you asks you not to 
destroy his good name so that it dare not face the world.” 

Vasubandhu Bddhisattva, reading the letter and look- 
ing through the book, was for a time lost in thought. 
Then at length he addressed the disciple and said : Saii- 
giiabhadra, the writer of sdstras, was a clever and ingeni- 
ous scholar (inferior scholar). His reasoning powers (li), 
indeed, were not deep (enough), but his diction is some- 
what {to the point).^^ If I had any desire to overthrow 
Sanghabhadra’s idstra, I could do so as easily as I place my 
finger in my hand. As to his dying request made to me, 
I greatly respect the expression of the difficulty he ac- 
knowledges. But besides that, there is great reason why 
I should observe his last wish, for indeed this idstra may 
illustrate the doctrines of my school, and accordingly I 
will only change its name and call it iihun-ching4i4%% 
(Nydydnusdra^dstrc),^^ 

The disciple remonstrating said, ‘‘ Before Sanghabhadra^s 
death the great master (Vasubandhu) had removed far 
away; but now he has obtained the idstra, he proposes 

Or it may be complimentary, U-lun, It was translated into Chi- 
“ bis phraseology or composition is nese by Hiuen Tsiang himself. See 
exceptionally elegant,” Bunyxu Nanjio’s Catidogue, No. 12655 

In full — ''O-pi-ia-mo-shun-clmi- Beal’s Tripitaka, p. 80. 
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to change the title ; how shall we (the disciples of Sangha- 
Ihadra) be able to suffer such an affront ? ” 

Vasiibandhu Bodhisattva, wishing to remove all doubtSj 
said in reply bj verse: ‘‘Though the lion-king retires 
afar off before the pig, nevertheless the wise will know 
which of the two is best in strength/’ 

Sanghabhadra having died, they burnt his body and 
collected his bones, and in a stijbpa attached to the sang- 
lidrdma, 200 paces or so to the north-west, in a wood of 
Anna (An^modo) trees, they are yet visible. 

Beside the Anira wood is a st 4 pa in which are relics of 
the bequeathed body of the master of sdskxts Yiniala- 
mitra (Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-lo).^^ This master of idstras was a 
man of Kasmir. He became a disciple and attached 
liimself to the Sarv^^stiv^da school. He had read a multi- 
tude of sHtras and investigated various idstras; he 
travelled through the five Indies and made himself 
acquainted with the mysterious literature of the three 
Pitahas. Having established a name and accomplished 
his work, being about to retire to his own country, on his 
way he passed near the stidpa of Sanghabhadra, the master 
of idstras. Putting his hand (on he sighed and said, 
“ This master was truly distinguished, his views pure and 
eminent. ’ After having spread abroad the great principles 
(of his faith) ^ he purposed to overthrow those of other 
schools and lay firmly the fabric of his own. Why then 
should his fame not be eternal ? I, Vimalamitra, foolish 
as I am, have received at various times the knovdedge 
of the deep principles of his departed wisdom ; his dis- 
tinguished qualities have been cherished through succes- 
sive generations. Vasubandlm, though dead, yet lives in 
the tradition of the school. That wliich I know so per- 
fectly (ought to le preserved^), I will write, then, such 
idstras as will cause the learned men of Jamliidvipa to 

From the Jdtaka of the lion and In Chinese, Won liaii yaUj “spot^ 
the pig who rolled himself in filth, less friend.” 

Fansboll, Ten JataJeas, p. 65. “On his heart.”— Julien. 

Mango trees — Mang^m Mica, 
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forget the name of the Great Vehicle and destroy the 
fame of Vasiibandhn. This will be an immortal work, 
and will be the accomplishment of my long-meditated 
design.” 

Having finished these words, his mind became confused 
and wild ; his boastful tongue heavily protruded, whilst 
the hot blood flowed forth. Knowing that his end was 
approaching, he wrote the following letter to signify his 
repentance: — '‘The doctrines of the Great Vehicle in the 
law of Buddha contain the final principles.^® Its renown 
may fade, but its depth of reason is inscrutable. I fool- 
ishly dared to attack its distinguished teachers. The 
reward of my works is plain to all. It is for this I 
die. Let me address men of wisdom, who may learn 
from my example to guard well their thoughts, and not 
give way to the encouragement of doubts.” Then the 
great earth shook again as he gave up life. In the place 
where he died the earth opened, and there was produced 
a great ditch. His disciples burnt his body, collected his 
bones, and raised over- them {a 

At this time there was an Arhat who, having witnessed 
his death, sighed and exclaimed, “What unhappiness! 
what suffering ! To-day this master of Sdstms yielding 
to his feelings and maintaining his own views, abusing 
the Great Vehicle, has fallen into the deepest hell 
{AvtcU)V’ 

On the north-west frontier of this country, on tlie " 
eastern shore of the river Ganges, is the town of Mo- 
yu-lo ; it is about 20 li in circuit. The inhabitants are 
very numerous. The pure streams of the river flo w round 
it on every side ; it produces native copper {tmi shili), 
pure crystal, and precious vases. Hot far from the town, 

The text has “five tongues;” Buddha.” 
possibly the symbol wii, five, is for There is no word for stil^pa in 
loquacious or bragging. the original. 

This may also be rendered, “ the That is Mayapura, or Hari- 

masters who teach the doctrines of dw^ra. It is now on the western 
the Great Vehicle declare the final bank of the Ganges. Julien makes 
[highest] principles of the law of it Mayfira. 
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and standing by the Ganges river, is a great D^va 
temple, where very many miracles of divers sorts are 
wrought. In the midst of it is a tank, of which the 
borders are made of stone joined skilfully together. 
Through it the Ganges river is led by an artificial canal 
The men of the five Indies call it " the gate of the Ganga 
river.” This is where religious merit is found and sin 
effaced. There are always hundreds and thousands of 
people gathered together here from distant quarters to 
bathe and wash in its waters. Benevolent kings have 
founded here "'a house of merit” (PumjaMld), This 
foundation is endowed with funds for providing choice 
food and medicines to bestow in charity on wddows and 
bereaved persons, on orphans and the destitute. 

Going north from this 300 li or so, we come to P’o-lo- 
hih-mo-pu-lo country (Brahmapura), 

P’O-LO-HIH-MO-PU-LO (BeAHMAPUEA). 

• This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit, and surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. The chief town is about 20 li 
round. It is thickly populated, and the householders are 
rich. The soil is rich and fertile ; the lands are sown and 
reaped in their seasons. The country produces teou-shih 
{native copper) and rock crystal The climate is rather 
cold ; the people are hardy and uncultivated. Pew of the 
people attend to literature — most of them are engaged in 
commerce. 

The disposition of the men is of a savage kind. There 
are heretics mixed with believers in Buddha. There are 
five sangMrdmas, which contain a few priests. There are 
ten D^va temples, in which persons of different opinions 
dwell together. 

This country is bounded on the north by the great 

09 GangMwa.ra. The canal still Cunningham identifies Brah- 

exists ; the present name, Hari- mapnra with British Garhwal and 
dwara, means the gate of Hari or Knmaun {Anc. Geog, of India, p. 
Vishnu: this is a comparatively 356). 
modern name (Cunningham, p. 353). 
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Snowy Mountains, in the midst of which is the country 
called Su-fa 4 a-na-kiu-ta-lo (Suvarnagdtra).^*^^ From this 
country comes a superior sort of gold, and hence the 
name. It is extended from east to west, and contracted 
from north to south. Ifc is the same as the country of the 
''eastern women.’' For ages a woman has been the 
ruler, and so it is called the kingdom of the women. The 
husband of the reigning woman is called king, but he 
knows nothing about the affairs of the state. The men 
manage the wars and sow the land, and that is all. The 
land produces winter wheat and much cattle, sheep, and 
horses. The climate is extremely cold {ky). The people 
are hasty and impetuous. K 

On the eastern side this country is bordered by the Fan 
kingdom (Tibet), on the west by San-po-ho (Sampaha or 
Malasa (?) ), on the north by Khotan. 

Going south-east from Ma-ti-pu-lo 400 li or so, we come 
to the country of Kiu-pi-shwong-na. 

KlU-PI-SHWOl^a-NA (G6 yi^ana). 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 14 or 15 li. It is naturally strong, being 
fenced in with crags and precipices. The population is 
numerous. We find on every side flowers, and groves, and 
lakes {ponds) succeeding each other in regular order. The 
climate and the products resemble those of Mo-ti-pu-lo. 
The manners of the people are pure and honest. They 

In Chinese Kin-shi, “golden Book xi. See also Yule’s Marco 
people.” Below it is said that Polo, vol. ii p. 397. 

San -po-ho was limited on the west Julien restores this to G-ovitoa. 

by Su-fa-la-na-kin-to-lo (Suvarna- Cunningham is satisfied that the old 
gdtra, called also the kingdom ' of fort near the village of Ujain repre- 
women), which itself touched on the sents the ancient city of Goviwana. 
east the country of T’u-fan (Tibet), This village is just one mile to the 
and on the north the kingdom of east of Kasipur. Hwui-lih does not 
Yn-tien (Khotan). Suvarnagotra mention this country, but reckons 
is here placed on the frontier of 400 li from Matipura to Ahikshetra 
Brahmapura. in a south-easterly direction. This 

^‘^-Thereisacountryof the^^yesifcm distance and bearing are nearly 
women” named by Hiuen Tsiang in correct. 
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are diligent in study and given to good works. There 
are many believers in false doctrine, who seek present 
happiness only. There are two sangMrdmas and about 
100 priests, who mostly study the Little Vehicle. There 
are thirty Leva temples with different sectaries, who con» 
gregate together without distinction. 

Beside the chief town is an old sangMrdma in wiiicli is 
a Mfa built by King A^6ka. It is about 200 feet high; 
here Buddha, when living, preached for a month on the 
most essential points of religion. By the side is a place 
where there are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat 
and walked here. At the side of this place are two small 
stiUpas containing the hair and nail-parings of Tath§,gata. 
They are about 10 feet high. 

Going from this south-east about 400 li, we come to the 
country of * 0 -hi-chi-ta-lo (Ahikshtoa). 

’ 0 -HI-OHI-TA-LO (AhIKSH^ITEA). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 17 or 18 li. It is naturally strong, being 
flanked by mountain crags. It produces wheat, and there 
are many wroods and fountains. The climate is soft and 
agreeable, and the people sincere and truthful. They love 
religion, and apply themselves to learning. They are 
clever and well informed. There are about ten sanglid- 
fdmas, and some 1000 priests who study the Little Vehicle 
of the Ching-liang schooU^^ 

There are some nine D^va temples with 300 sectaries. 
They sacrifice to ts^vara, and belong to the company of 

ashes-sprinklers (Pa^upatas). Y 

Outside the chief town is a K^ga tank, by the side of 
w’^hieh is a stYIpa built by A^oka-raja. It was here the 

AMkshotra, Ahikshatra, oi vol. i, p. 747 ; Wilson’s 
Ahichchhatra, a place named in the (Hall’s ed.), vol. ii. p. 161. 
MaMhhdmta, i, 5515, 6348; HaH- ^‘*5 ^he text uxing is a misUke 
Panini, iii. i, 7, It for the school is properly 

was the^ capital of North Pitiichdla the Saihmatiya school, 
or Rohilkhard. Lassen, hd, 
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Tath^gata, wlien in the world, preached the law for the 
sake of a N^ga-r§,ja for seven days.^^® By the side of it 
are four little st'iLpas; here are traces where, in days gone 
by, the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

From this going south 260 or 270 li, and crossing the 
Granges river, proceeding then in a south-west direction, 
we come toPi-lo-shan-na (Vtrasana) country. 


Pi-Lo-SHAisr-NA (VIrasaka?) 


This country is about 2000 li in circuit. The capital 
town about 10 li. Tlie climate and produce are the same 
as those of Ahiksh^tra. The habits of the people are 
violent and headstrong. Tliey are given to study and the 
arts. Tliey are chiefly heretics {attacked in faith to heresy); 
there are a few who believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are two sanghdrdmas with about 300 priests, who attach 
themselves to the study of the Great Vehicle. There are 
five D^va temples occupied by sectaries of different per- 
suasions. 

In the middle of the chief city is an old sanghdrdma^ 
within which is a st'dpa, which, although in ruins, is still 
rather more than 100 feet high. It was built by A^6ka- 
r^ja. Tathfigata, when in the world in old days, preached 
here for seven days on the Wen-hial-chu-king {Skandha-^ 
dhdtu-upasthdna SdtmT}}^^ By the side of it are the 


The old story coimected with 
this place was that E-itja Adi was 
found by Drona sleeping under the 
guardianship of a serpent, hence the 
name Ahi-chhatra {serpent canopy). 
This story was probably appropriated 
by the Buddhists. For a full account 
of this place and its present condi- 
tion, see Ounningham, ArcJiaeolog. 
Survey of hidia, vol. i. p. 259 if. 

Kestored (doubtfully) by Julien 
to Virasana. General Cunningham 
identifies it (eonjecturally) with a 
great mound of ruins called Atrahji- 
khera, four miles to the south of 


Karsana. Hiuen Tsiang probably 
crossed, the Ganges near SahU war, a 
few miles from Soron : this appears 
to answer to the distance of 260 or 
270 li' — about 50 miles. General 
Cunningham says 23 to 25 miles, 
but on his Map x. the distance is 50 
miles. 

Julien (p. 236, n. i) renders 
this literally “ one who dwells in the 
world called Ouendciai but wen- 
Icmi represents shandha-dkCtu, and 
c/m is the Chinese s;ymbol for upas- 
thdna. 
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traces where the four former Buddhas sat and walked in 
exercise. 

Going hence south-east 200 li or so, we come to the 
country of Kie- pi- 1 ha (Kapithay®^ 


Kie-pi-tha (Kapitha). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital 
2.odi or so. The climate and produce resemble those of 
Pi-lo-shan-na. The manners of the people are soft and 
agreeable. The men are much given to learning. There 
are four sahgJidrdmas with about 1000 priests, who study 
the Ghing-liang (Sammatiya) school of the Little Yehicle. 
There are ten B^va temples, where sectaries of all persua- 
sions dwell. They all honour and sacrifice to Mah 6 ^- 
vara (Ta-tseu-t’sai-tien). v 

To the east of the city 20 li or so is a great sa'hghdrdma 
of beautiful construction, throughout which the artist has 
exhibited his greatest skill. The sacred image of the holy 
form {of Buddha) is most wonderfully magnificent. There 
are about 100 priests here, who study the doctrines of the 
Saiiimatiya (Ghing-liang) school. Several myriads of ''pure 
men {religious laymerC) live by the side of this convent. 

Within the great enclosure of the scmghdrdma there are 
three precious ladders, which are arranged side by side from 
north to south, with their faces for descent to the east* 
This is where Tath&gata came down on his return from 
the Trayastrim^as heaven.^^^ In old days Tath&gata, going 
up from the " wood of the conqueror” (Shing-lin, J^tavana), 

109 Written formerly SS,»g-kia-slie 
Sankasya. 

This corresponds with the 
present Sahkisa, the site of which 
was discovered by General Cunning- 
ham in 1842. It is just 40 miles 
(200 li) south-east of Atrahji. The 
name of Kapitha has entirely dis- 
appeared, although there is a trace 
of it in a story referred to mArch. 

of /iidia, vol i p, 271, n. Dr. 

Kern thinks that the astronomer 


YarMia Mihira was probably edu- 
cated at Kapitha. 

I translate sz’ by “sacrifice,” 
because of the curious analogy with 
words of the same meaning used in 
this sense in other languages (com- 
pare the Greek Troiew; Lat. sacra 
facere; Sansk. hri, &o.) It may 
mean simply “ to worship ” or 
“serve,” 

This story of Buddha’s descent 
from heaven is a popular one among 



EIB-Pl-^mA --KAPITHA. 
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ascended to the heavenly mansions, and dwelt in the 
Saddharma Hall,^^^ preaching the law for the sake of 
his mother. Three months having elapsed, being de- 
sirous to descend to earth, ^akra, king of the D^vas, 
exercising his spiritual power, erected these precious 
ladders. The middle one was of yellow gold, the left- 
hand one of pure crystal, the right-hand one of white 
silver. 

Tathllgata rising from the Saddharma hall, accom- 
panied by a multitude of DSvas, descended by the 
middle ladder. M 4 ha-Brahm^-rS.ja (Fan), holding a 
white clidmam, came down by the white ladder on the 
right, whilst Sakra (Shi), king of D^vas (D^v^ndra), liold- 
ing a precious canopy {^parasol)^ descended by the crystal 
ladder on the left. Meanwhile the company of D^vas in 
the air scattered flowers and chanted their praises in his 
honour. Some centuries ago the ladders still existed in 
their original position, but now they have sunk into the 
earth and have disappeared. The neighbouring princes, 
grieved at not having seen them, built up of bricks and 
chased stones ornamented with jewels, on the ancient 
foundations (three ladders) resembling the old ones. They 
are about 70 feet high. Above them they have built a 
niliAra in which is a stone image of Buddha, and on 
either side of this is a ladder with the figures of Brahm^ 
and &kra, just as they appeared when first rising to 
accompany Buddha in his descent. 

On the outside of the vihAra, but close by its side, there 
is a stone column about 70 feet high which was erected by 
A^6ka-r§ja (Wu-yeu). It is of a purple colour, and shining 
as if with moisture. The substance is hard and finely 
grained. Above it is a lion sitting on his haunch es,^^^ and 

Buddhists. It is described by Fa- Bumouf, Introd. p. 541, and LotuSf 
hian (cap. xvii.), and is represented pp. 219, 249, 279. 
in the sculptures at SMchi, Tree and That is, the preaching hall used 

Serp. Wor. pi. xxvii, %. 3, and by Sakra and the gods of the “ thirty- 
Bharhut, of BharJm% pi. xvii. three heaven” for religious purposes. 

See R. Soc.^ N vol. v. Tdun lai, “sitting in a squat- 

pp. 16411. For the Trayastriiix, 4 as, see ting position,” This expression is 
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facing the ladder. There are carved figures iiilaid/^^ of 
wonderful execution, on the four sides of the pillar and 
around it. As men are good or bad these figures appear 
on the pillar {or disappear). 

Beside the precious ladder (temple), and not far from it, 
is a stiXpa where there are traces left of the four past 
Buddhas, who sat and walked here. 

By the side of it is another This is where Tath&- 

gata, when in the world, bathed himself. By the side of 
this is a riMra on the spot where Tath§,gata entered 
Samddhi. By the side of the mhdra there is a long 
foundation wall 50 paces in lengtli and 7 feet high ; this 
is the place where Tath§,gata took exercise.^^® On the 
spots where his feet trod are figures of the lotus flower. 
On the right and left of the wall are (two) little st 4 pas, 
erected by Sakra and Brahm§,-rSja. 

In front of thQ st 4 pas of ^akra and Brahmft is the 
place where Utpalavarn^ (Lin-hwa-sih) the Bhikshimi,^^^ 
wishing to be the first to see Buddha, was changed into a 
Ohakravartin-rSrja when Tath^gata was returning from the 
palace of l^vara Ddva to Jambudvtpa. At this time Sul> 
hiiti (Su-pu-ti),^^^ quietly seated in his stone cell, thought 
thus with himself: '‘ITow Buddha is returning down to 
dwell with men — angels lead and attend him. And now 
why should I go to the place ? Have I not heard him 
declare that all existing things are void of reality ? Since 
this is the nature of all things, I have already seen with 


rendered by Jnlien “lying down” 
{couchant), but it appears to mean 
“ sitting on his heels or haunches ; ” 
but in either case the position of the 
animal would differ from that of the 
standinc/ elephant discovered by 
General Cunningham at Sankisa 
{Arch. Surrey i vol. i. p. 278). 

Teobu low, vid. Med. sub he. 

There was a similar stone path 
at Ndlanda with lotus flowers carved 
on it. (See I-tsing and Jour. R. As. 
Soc., N.S,, vol. xiii. p. 571). 


The restoration to IXtpalavarna 
is confirmed by Fa-hian’s account 
{c. xvii.) J ulien had first Pundarika- 
varn^, which he afterwards altered 
to Padmavati. 

Subhfiti is the representative 
of the later idealism of the Buddhist 
creed. He is the mouthpiece for 
arguments put forth in the Prdjnu 
Pdramita works (the Vajrachhedikd), 
to show that aU things are unreal, the 
body of the law [dharmahdya) being 
the only reality. 


KIE-Pl-^THA-^KA PITHA. 
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my eyes of wisdom the spiritual body of Bud- 

At this time UtpalavarnS. Bliikshuni, being anxious to 
be the first to see Buddha, was nhangcd into a Ohakra- 
vartin monarch, with the seven gems^^^ (mtnd^ii) accom- 
panying her, and with the four kinds of troops to escort 
and defend her. Coming to the place where the lord of 
the world was, she reassumed her form as a Bliikshuni, 
on which Tath^gata addressed her and said : You are 
not the first to see me ! Subhuti (Ghen-hien), compre- 
hending the emptiness of all things, he has beheld my 
spiritual body (dharmahaya)!' 

Within the precinct of the sacred traces miracles are 
constantly exhibited. 

To the south-east of the great st'&jpa is a N’S.ga tank. 
He defends the sacred traces with care, and being thus 
spiritually protected, one cannot regard them lightly. 
Years may effect their destruction, but no human power 
can do so. Going north-west from this less that 200 li, 
we come to the kingdom of Kie-po-kio-she (Kanyfir 
kubja). 

This differs somewhat from For the Seven Precious Things 

Julien’s version. He gives “je me belonging to a wheel king, see 
suis attach^ i, la nature de toutes S^nart, La Legende du Buddlm^ 
les lois ; ” but it appears to me that c. i. 

the construction is chu-fd-sing-shi, For an account of the three 

“ the nature of things {fd — dharma) bodies of all the Buddhas, see /. i 2 . 
being thus therefore I have As. S.t N.S., vol. xiii. p. 555. 

already seen,” &c. 
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Contams the following countries: — (i) Mie-jo-Mo-she-hw^j (2) ^ 0 -yu^fo* 
is) ^ 0 -ye-mU’!(?i 6 ; (4) Fo4o~ye-hiaj ($) Mao-shang-m ; (6) Fi~ 
su-Ma. 


Kie-jo-kio-she-kw 5 (KanyIkubja). 


This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital/ on 
the west, borders on the river Ganges.^ It is about 20 li 
in length and 4 or 5 li in breadth. The city has a 
dry ditch ^ round it, with strong and lofty towers facing 
one another. The flowers and woods, the lakes and ponds, 
bright and pure and shining like mirrors, (are seen on evert/ 
side). Valuable merchandise is collected here in great 
quantities. The people are well off and contented, the 
houses are rich and well found. Mowers and fruits abound 
in every place, and the land is sown and reaped in due 
seasons. The climate is agreeable and soft, the manners 


^ The capital, Kany^kubja (Kie-jo- 
kio-she-kwQ), now called Kanauj. 
The distance from Kapitha or Bah- 
kisa is given by Hiuen Tsiang as 
somewhat less than 200 li, and the 
bearing north-west. There is a 
mistake here, as the bearing is south- 
east, and the distance somewhat less 
than 300 li. Kanauj was for many 
hundred years the Hindu capital of 
Northern India, but the existing re- 
mains are few and unimportant. 
Kanauj is mentioned by Ptolemy (lib. 
vii. c. 2, 22), who calls it Kavoyt^a, 
The modern town occupies only the 
north end of the site of the old nity, 
including the whole of what is now 
called the Eilah or citadel (Ounniug- 


ham, Anc, Geog. of Ind.^ p. 380). 
This is probably the part Eluded to 
by Hiuen Tsiang in the context. It 
is triangular in shape, and each side 
is covered by a ditch or a dry nala^ 
as stated in the text. Pa-hian places 
Kanauj 7 yojattas south-east of Sam- 
kisa. 

^ That is, borders or lies near tlie 
western bank of the Ganges, diilien 
translates it, “is near the Ganges.’’ 

^ The reference seems to be to the 
inner or fortified portion (citadel) of 
the capital city. Julien translates 
as if it referred to all the cities. The 
symbol hwang means “ a dry ditch.’’ 

^ Or the ponds only. 
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of the people honest and sincere. They are noble and 
gracious in appearance. For clothing they use ornamented 
and hright-shining (fabrics). They apply tjiemselves 
much to learning, and in their travels are very much 
given to discussion ^ (on religious subjects), (The fame of) 
their pure language is far spread. The believers in Buddha 
and the heretics are about equal in number. There are 
some hundred sangMrdmas with 10,000 priests. They 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle, There are 200 
D^va temples with several thousand followers. 

The old capital of Kanyi;kubja, where men lived for a 
long time, was called Kusumapura.^ The king’s name was 
Bralimadatta.^ His religious merit and wisdom in former 
births entailed on him the inheritance of a literary and 
military character that caused his name to be widely 
reverenced and feared. The whole of Jambudvipa re- 
sounded with his fame, and the neighbouring provinces 
were filled with the knowledge of it. He had 1000 sons 
famed for wisdom and courage, and 100 daughters of 
singular grace and beauty. 

At this time there was a Rlshi living on the border of 
the Ganges river, who, having entered a condition of 
ecstasy, by his spiritual power passed several myriad 
of years in this condition, until his form became like a 
decayed tree. How it happened that some wandering 
birds having assembled in a flock near this spot, one of 
them let drop on the shoulder (of the RMii) a Hyagr&dha 
{Ni-hu-liu) fruit, which grew up, and through summer and 
winter afforded him a welcome protection and shade. 
After a succession of years he awoke from his ecstasy. 
He arose and desired to get rid of the tree, but feared to 
injure the nests of the birds in it. The men of the time, 

® This passage, which is confused, of their arguments, is wide-spread 
seems to refer to their going about or renowned. 

here and there to discuss questions ® Keu-su-mo-pu-lo, in Chinese 

relating to religion. The purity of- Hwa-kung, flower palace. 

their discourses, i.e., the clearness ^ In Chinese “ Brahma- 

given.” 
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extolling his virtue, called him The great-tree (Malia- 
vriksha) Rlshi/’ The Rishi gazing once on the river-bank 
as he wandered forth to behold the woods and trees, saw 
the daughters of the king following one another and 
ganibolling together. Then the love of the world (the 
world of desire— Kajmadlmtu\ which holds and pollutes the 
mind, was engendered in him. Immediately he went to 
Kusumapura for the purpose of paying his salutations to 
the king and asking (for his daughter). 

The king, hearing of the arrival of the Rishi, went him- 
self to meet and salute him, and thus addressed Mm gra- 
ciously : Great Rishi ! you were reposing in peace- — what 
has disturbed you ? The Rishi answered, After having 
reposed in the forest many years, on awaking from my 
trance, in walking to and fro I saw the king’s daughters; 
a polluted and lustful heart was produced in me, and now 
I have come from far to request (one of your daughters in 
marriage). 

The king hearing this, and seeing no way to escape, 
said to the Rishi, '' Go back to your place and rest, and 
let me beg you to await the happy period/’ The Rishi, 
hearing the mandate, returned to the forest The king 
then asked his daughters in succession, but none of them 
consented to be given in marriage. 

The king, fearing the power of the Rishi, was much 
grieved and afflicted thereat. And now the youngest 
daughter of the king, watching an opportunity when the 
king was at liberty, with an engaging manner said, '' The 
king, my father, has his thousand sons, and on every side 
his dependents ® are reverently obedient. Why, then, are 
you sad as if you were afraid of something ? ” 

The king replied, “ The great-tree-Rlshi has been pleased 
to look down on you to seek a marriage with one of you, 

8 Or it maybe rendered, “What tion; he could not, therefore, use 
outward matter has been able to the words as if expostulating with 
excite for a while the composed pas- him. 

sions of the great Rfehi ? It does ^ His ten thousand kingdoms, 
not seem probable that the king was That is, on the daughters gene 
acc^uaiuted with the I^&hi’s inten- rally. 
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and yon have all turned away and not consented to comply 
with Ms request. hTow this Rishi possesses great power, 
and is able to bring either calamities or good fortune. If 
he is thwarted he will be exceedingly angry, and in his 
displeasure destroy my kingdom, and put an end to our 
religious worship, and bring disgrace on me and my an- 
cestors. As I consider this unhappiness indeed I have 
much anxiety.” 

The girl-daughter replied, "Dismiss your heavy grief ; 
ours is the fault. Let me, I pray, in my poor person 
promote the prosperity of the country.” 

The king, hearing her words, was overjoyed, and ordered 
his chariot to accompany her with gifts to her marriage. 
Having arrived at the hermitage of the Rlshi, he offered 
his respectful greetings and said, “ Great Rlshi 1 since you 
condescended to fix your mind on external things and to 
regard the world with complacency, I venture to offer you 
my young daughter to cherish and provide for you {water 
and sweep)'' The Rlshi, looking at her, was displeased, and 
said to the king, " You despise my old age, surely, in offer- 
ing me this ungainly thing,” 

The king said, "I asked all my daughters in succes- 
sion, but they were unwilling to comply with your re- 
quest; this little one alone offered to serve you,” 

The Rlshi was extremely angry, and uttered this curse 
{evil charm), saying, " Let the ninety-nine girls (who 
refused me) this moment become hump-backed; being 
thus deformed, they will find no one to marry them in 
all the world.” The king, having sent a messenger in 
haste, found that already they had become deformed. 
From thiv time the town had this other name of the 
Kuih-niu-shing (KanyS,kubja), i^j., " city of the 
humped-backed women.” 

v' The reigning king is of the Vailya^^ caste. His name 

The refer this story to Vai^ya is here, perhaps, the 

the curse of the sage Vaya on the name of a Bajput clan (Bais or 
hundred daughters of Kusansibha. Vaisa), not the mercantile class or 
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is Harsliavardhana (Ho-Ii-sha-fa-t’an-na).!® A commis- 
sion of officers hold tlie land. Daring two generations 
there have been three kings. (The ling’s) father was called 
Po-lo-kie-lo-fa-t’an-na (Prabhakaravardlmna) ; his 
elder brother’s name was Eljyavardhana (Ho-lo-she-fa- 
t’an-na).^® 

E^jyavardhana came to the throne as the elder 
brother, and ruled with virtue. At this time the king of 
Karfliasuvarna (Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na),^® — a kingdom of 
Eastern India — whose name was Sa^^ngka (She-shang- 
kia),’-^ frequently addressed his ministers in these words : 
“If a frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the 
unhappiness of the (niother) kingdom.” On this they 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him. 

The people having lost their ruler, the country became 
desolate. Then the great minister Po-ni (Bhandi),^® whose 

caste among the Hindus (Gnuning- north of MnrshiddMd, in Bengal, 
ham, ojp. p. 377 ). Baiswto, the stands on the site of an old city 
country of the Bais Bajputs, ex- called Kurusona-ka-gadh, supposed 
tends from the neighbourhood of to be a Bengali corruption of the 
Lakhnau to Khara-M^nikpur, and name in the text. — J, S. JBeng., 

thus comprises nearly the whole of vol. xxii. pp. 28 1 f. ; J. As. S., 
Southern Oudh (ib.) N.S., vol. vi. p. 248; Ind. Antj vol. 

^ In Chinese, Hi-tsangj^‘ increase vii. p. 197 n. 
of joy.” This is the celebrated In Chinese, Yueh, the moon. 
Sii^ditya Harshavardhana, whose This was Sa^Mgka Nardndragupta, 
reign (according to Max MiiUer, king of Gauda or Bengal. 

Ind. A 7 it., vol. xii p. 234) began Julien restores Fo-ni to Bttid. In 
610 A.D. and ended about 650 a.d. Chinese it is equal to 3 Pin-liu, dis- 
Others place the beginning of his tinguished.” felna, the well-known 
reign earlier, 606 or 607 A.D. (See author of the IlarsIiacharUaj in- 
Bendali’s Catalogue^ Int,, p. xli.) forms us that his name was Bhancpn, 
He was the founder of an era [Srt- He is referred to in the preface to 
harsha) formerly used in various Ndgdnanda. I-tsing relates 

parts of North India. Bendall, that ^illiditya kept all the best 
qp. cit., Int., p. xl; Hall’s Vd- writers, especially poets, at his court, 
savadattd, pp. 51 > Iom\ Bom. B. and that he {the Icing) used to join in 

a. As. Soc.y vol. X. pp. 38 ff. ; Ind. the literary recitals ; among the rest 
Antt vol. vii. pp. 196 If ; Beinaud, that he would assume the part of 
P(?r5., p. 139. Jimttavdhana Bodhisattva, and 

In Chinese, Tso kwong, to cause transform himself into a Naga 
brightness. The symbol p’o is amid the sound of song and instru- 
omitted in the text, mental music, Nan hae^ § 32, k. iv. 

In Chinese, Wang tsang, kingly p. 6. Now JtmutavUhana {Slung yun, 
increase. “cloud chariot ”) is the hero of the 

■ 15 In oijijiese, Kin ’rh, “gold-ear.” Ndgdnanda. The king Sri Har- 
The town of Bahjilmati, 12 miles shadeva, therefore, who is mentioned 
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power and reputation were high and of much weight, ad- 
dressing the assembled ministers, said, ''The destiny of 
the nation is to be fixed to-day. The old king’s son is 
dead: the brother of the prince, however, is humane and 
afiectioiiate, and his disposition, heaven-conferred, is duti- 
ful and obedient. Because he is strongly attached to his 
family, the people will trust in him. I propose that he 
assume the royal authority : let each one give his opinion 
on this matter, whatever he thinks.^’ They were all 
agreed on this point, and acknowledged his conspicuous 
qualities. 

On this the chief ministers and the magistrates all ex- 
horted him to take authority, saying, "Let the royal 
prince attend! The accumulated merit and the con- 
spicuous virtue of the former king were so illustrious- as 
to cause his kingdom to be most happily governed. When 
he was followed by E^jyavardhana we thought he would 
end his years {as hing)] but owing to the fault of his 
ministers, he was led to subject his person to the hand of 
his enemy, and the kingdom has suffered a great afflic- 
tion ; but it is the fault of your ministers. The opinion of 
the people, as shown in their songs, proves their real sub- 
mission to your eminent qualities. Eeign, then, with 
glory over the land; conquer the enemies of your family ; 
wash out the insult laid on your kingdom and the deeds 
of your illustrious father. Great will your merit be in 
such a case. ,We pray you reject not our prayer."^ 

The prince replied, " The government of a country is a 
responsible office and ever attended with difficulties. The 
duties of a prince require previous consideration. As for 
myself, I am indeed of small eminence ; but as my father 

as the author both of the Ratn^imU Cowell thinks, was Dh^vaka, one of 
and the Ndtidnanda, is Sll^ditya of the poets residing at the court of Sri 
KanauJ ; and I-tsing has left us the Harsha, whilst Mna composed the 
notice that this king himself took RatTidvalt* The JdtahamMd 
the part of the hero during the per- also the. work of the poets of Sri 
formaiice of the Ndgdnanda. The Harsha’s court, &c., p 

real author, however, Professor 197. 

k 
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and brotlier are no more, to reject the heritage of the 
crown, that can bring no benefit to the people. I must 
attend to the opinion of the world and forget my own in- 
snfSciency. Now, therefore, on the banks of the Ganges 
there is a statue of AYaldkitS^vara B&dhisattva which has 
evidenced many spiritual wonders. I will go to it and 
ask advice [request a respousey Forthwith, coming to the 
spot where the figure of the Bddhisattva was, he remained 
before it fasting and praying. The Bddhisattva recognis- 
ing his sincere intention Qieart), appeared in a bodily form 
and inquired, What do you seek that you are so 'earnest 
in your supplications?’’ The prince answered, ''I have 
suffered under a load of affliction. My dear father, in- 
deed, is dead, who was full of kindness ; and my brother, 
humane and gentle as he was, has been odiously murdered. 
In the presence of these calamities I humble myself as 
one of little virtue ; nevertheless, the people would exalt 
me to the royal dignity, to fill the high place of my illus- 
trious father. Yet I am, indeed, but ignorant and foolish. 
In my trouble I ask the holy direction [of the BddMs- 
attvay 

The Bddhisattva replied, ‘‘ In your former existence you 
lived in this forest as a hermit [a forest mendicant)}^ and 
by your earnest diligence and unremitting attention you 
inherited a power of religious merit which resulted in your 
birth as a king’s son. The king of the country, Karnasii- 
varna, has overturned the law of Buddha, Now when 
you succeed to the royal estate, you should in the same 
proportion exercise towards it the utmost love and pity. 

If you give your mind to compassionate the condition of 
the distressed and to cherish them, then before long you 
shall rule over the Five Indies. If you would establish 
your authority, attend to my instruction, and by my 

forest mendicant” is the wild or desert spot near the Gang’es. 
translation of Araiiya Ehikshu {lan^ So I understand the passage as 
yo-Xii4si'u). It would appear from relating to a corresponding favour to 
the text that the place where this the law of Buddha, in return for the 
statue of Avalokitesvara stood was a persecution of Sasahgka. 
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secret power you shall receive additional enlightenment, 
so that not one of your neighbours shall be able to triumph 
over you. Ascend not the lion-throne, and call not your- 
self MahS^raja/’ 

Having received these instructions, he departed and 
assumed the royal office. He called himself the King's 
Son (Kum^ra) ; his title was Sil^ditya. And now he com- 
manded his ministers, saying, “The enemies of my brother 
are unpunished as yet, the neighbouring countries not 
brought to submission; while this is so my right hand 
shall never lift food to my mouth. Therefore do you, 
people and officers, unite with one heart and put out your 
strength.” Accordingly they assembled all the soldiers of 
the kingdom, summoned the masters of arms {chcimpions, 
or, teachers of the art of fighting). They had a body of 
5000 elephants, a body of 2000 cavalry, and 50,000 foot- 
soldiers. He went from east to west subduing all who 
Were not obedient; the elephants were not unharnessed 
nor the soldiers unbelted (unhelmeted). After six years 
he had subdued the Five Indies. Having thus enlarged 
his territory, he increased his forces ; he had 60,000 war 
elephants and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty years his arms 
reposed, and he governed everywhere in peace. He then 


21 This appears to be the advice 
or direction given oracularly (see 
Jotir. As, Soc., N.S., vol xv. p. 

334)— 

fi shing sse tseu che tso 

fi ching ta wang che ho. 

The promise is, that if this advice is 
followed, then, “by my mysterious 
energy (or, in the darkness), shall be 
added the benefit {happiness) of light, 
so that in the neighbouring king- 
doms there shall be no one strong 
enough to resist SiM- 

ditya did, in fact, conquer the whole 
of North India, and was only checked 
in the south by Pulik 4 i 5 i (the Pula- 
kesa of Hiuen Tsiang, book xi. in- 
fra)i whose title appears to have 
been Paramesvara, given him on 


account of his victory over ^llMitya. 
(See Cunningham, Arch. Surv.f vol. i. 
p. 281 ; Itid. Antf vol. vii. pp. 164, 
219, &e,) I may here perhaps 
observe that I-tsing, the Chinese pil- 
grim, notices his own visit to a great 
lord of Eastern India called Jih- 
yueh-kun, i.e., Chandr^ditya r^ja- 
bhritya {hwan ) ; this is probably the 
ChandrMitya, elder brother of Vik- 
ramdditya, the grandson of Pulakt^si 
Vailabha, the conqueror of ^ri Har- 
sha SilMitya (vid. Jour, R, As. Soc., 
N.S., vol. i. p. 260; and Ind. Ant^ 
vol. vii. pp. 163, 219 ; I-tsing, Nan 
kae^ k. iv. fol. 6 b, and k. iv. fol. 12 a). 
I-tsing mentions that Chandraditya 
was a poet who had versified the 
Yessantarcb Jdtaka. 
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’ practised to the utmost the rules of tempeTaiice,^^ and 
sought to plant the tree of religious merit to such an 
extent that he forgot to sleep or to eat. He forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing or flesh as food throughout 
the Five Indies on pain of death without pardon. 5e built 
on the banks of the river Ganges several thousand st4pas,. 
each about lOO feet high ; in all the highways of the towns 
and villages throughout India he erected hospices,^ pro- 
vided with food and drink, and stationed there physicians, 
with medicines for travellers, and poor persons round about, 
to be given without any stint. On all spots where there 
were holy traces {of Buddha) he raised sangJidrdmas. 

Once in five years he held the great assembly called 
Mohsha. He emptied his treasuries to give all away in 
charity, only reserving the soldiers’ arms, which were unfit 
to give as alms.^^ Every year he assembled the ^ramanas 
from all countries, and on the third and seventh days he 
bestowed on them in charity the four kinds of alms (viz., 
food, drink, medicine, clothing). He decorated the throne of 
the law {the puljgit) and extensively ornamented {arranged) 
the oratories.^® He ordered the priests to carry on discus- 
sions, and himself judged of their several arguments, 
whether they were weak or powerful. He rewarded the 
good and punished the wicked, degraded the evil and 
promoted the men of talent. If any one {of the priest s) 
walked according to the moral precepts, and was dis* 
tinguished in addition for purity in religion (reason\ he 
himself conducted such an one to ^Hhe lion4hrom'' and 
received from him the precepts of the law. If any one, 
though distinguished for purity of life, had no distinction 

22 “physicians and medicines/^ 

is difficult in this sense. 25 expression in the text m 

23 Piiriya^aias pure Tan-shei which, as Julien has ob- 

lodging houses, or cliovltries. served, is a hybrid term for giving 

There is an error in the text, as away in ddna^ or charity, 
pointed out by Julien, n. 2, The expression may refer to 

text may mean he placed in these mats or seats for discussion or for 
buildings “doctor’s medicines,” or religious services. “ 
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for learning, lie was reverenced, but not highly honoured* 
If any one disregarded the rules of morality and was no- 
torious for his disregard of propriety, him he banished 
from the country, and would neither see him nor listen to 
him. If any of the neighbouring princes or their chief 
ministers lived religiously, with earnest purpose, and aspired 
to a virtuous character without regarding labour, he led 
him by the hand to occupy the same seat with himself, 
and called him "illustrious friend but he disdained to 
look upon those of a different character. If it was neces- 
sary to transact state business, he employed couriers who 
continually went and returned. If there was any irregu- 
larity in the manners of the people of the cities, he went 
amongst them. Wherever he moved he dwelt in a ready- 
made building during his sojourn. During the exces- 
sive rains of the three months of the rainy season he would 
not travel thus. Constantly in his travelling-palace he 
would provide choice meats for men of all sorts of reli- 
gion.^^ The Buddhist priests would be perhaps a thou- 
sand ; the Brahmans, five hundred. He divided each day 
into three portions. During the first he occupied himself 
on matters of government; during the second he practised 
himself in religious devotion (merit) without interrup- 
tion, so that the day was not sufficiently long, M When I 
first received the invitation of KumSrra-rSja, I said I would 
go from Magadha to K&mariipa. At this time SilS/ditya- 
i 4 ja was visiting different parts of his empire, and found 
himself at Kie-mi-^^-ou-ki-lo, when he gave the following 

27 ^ hxit or dwelling run up for him was the king of Kc^mardpa, 
the purpose. It seems to refer to a the western portion of Asam (see 
temporary rest-house, made pro- Book x.) Siliiditya was also called 
bably of some light material. From ElumS,ra. The invitation referred 
the next sentence it seems that he to will be found in the last section 
carried about with him the materials of the 4th book of the Life of Hiuen 
for constructing such an abode. Tsiang. 

28 It be seen from this that Here mi is an error for cAw. 

Siladitya, although leaning to Bud- The restoration will be Kajtighira 
dhism, was a patron of other reli- or Kajinghara, a small kingdom on 
gious sects. the banks of the Ganges, about 93 

2® This refers to the pilgrim him- miles from Ohampil. {Vide V. da 
self. The KumA-ra-rilia who invited St. Martin, Memoire,'Tg, 3 S 7 *) 
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order to Kumara-rg;ja : ‘‘I desire you to come at once to 
the assembly with the strange Sramana you are entertain- 
ing at the Mlanda convent/’ On this, coming with Ku- 
mka-r^ja, we attended the assembly. Tlie king, ^illditya, 
after the fatigue of the journey was over, said, "From 
what couitry do you come, and what do you seek in your 
travels? 

He said in reply, " I come from the great Tang country, 
and I ask permission to seek for the law (religious hooks) 
of Buddha/’ 

The king said, Whereabouts is the great Tang country? 
by what road do you travel? and is it far from this, or 
near ? ” 

In reply he said, ‘‘My country lies to the north-east 
from this several myriads of li; it is the kingdom which 
in India is called Mahtchina/’ 

The king answered, “I have heard that the country 
of Mah^china has a king called Ts’in,^^ the son of heaven, 
when young distinguished for his spiritual abilities, when 
old then (called) ‘ divine warrior/ The empire in 
former generations was in disorder and confusion, every- 
where divided and in disunion ; soldiers were in conflict, 
and all the people were afflicted with calamity. Then 
the king of Ts’in, son of heaven, who had conceived from 
the first vast purposes, brought into exercise all his 
pity and love ; he brought about a right understanding, 
and pacified and settled all within the seas. His laws 
and instruction spread on every side. People from other 

The context and Hiuen Tsiang’s ence (farther on) to the songs snng 
reply indicate the reference to the in hononrof this king illustrates the 
first emperor (Hwang- ti) or i/VA character of tJil Mitya, who was 
she, of the Ts’in dynasty (221 B.C.} himself a poet. 

It was he who broke up the feudal The first Japanese emperor was 
lependencies of China and central- called Zin m% divine warrior ; the 
ised the government. He built the allusion in the text may be to the 
great wall to keep out invaders, Tshn emperor being the first to style 
settled the country, and established himself Hwamj ti ; or it may be 
the dynasty of the Ts’in. For his simply that he was like a god in the 
conduct in destroying the books, see art of war. 

' Mayer’s Manual, § 368. Th® refer- 
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eountries brought under his influence declared themselves 
ready to submit to his rule. The multitude whom he 
nourished generously sang in their songs of the prowess 
of the king of Tshn. I have learned long since his praises 
sung thus in verse. Are the records (laudatory hymns) of 
his great {complete) qualities well founded? Is this the 
king of the great Tang, of which you speak ? ** 

Eeplying, he said, ‘‘ China is the country of our former 
kings, but the ‘great Tang' is the country of our present 
ruler. Our king in former times, before he became 
hereditary heir to the throne (before the empire was estab- 
lished), was called the sovereign of Ts'in, but now he is 
called the ‘ king of heaven ' {emperor). At the end of the 
former dynasty the people had no ruler, civil war raged 
on every hand and caused confusion, the people were 
destroyed, when the king of Tshn, by his supernatural gifts, 
exercised his love and compassion on every hand ; by his 
power the wicked were destroyed on every side, the eight 
regions found rest, and the ten thousand kingdoms 
brought tribute. He cherished creatures of every kind, 
submitted with respect to the three precious ones.^^ He 
lightened the burdens of the people and mitigated punish- 
ment, so that the country abounded in resources and the 
people enjoyed complete rest. It would be difficult to 
recount all the great changes he accomplished.” 

SilMitya-r§.ja replied, “ Very excellent indeed! the 
people are happy in the hands of such a holy king.” 

Sil^ditya-r^ja being about to return to the city of KanyiV 
kuhja, convoked a religious assembly. Followed by several 
hundreds of thousand people, he took his place on the 
southern bank of the river Ganges, whilst Kum&ra-raja, 

33 This can hardly refer to the empire, or of the world. 

Sui dynasty, which preceded the ^5 jg widely believed in China 
“great Tang,” as Julien says (p. that the first Buddhist missionaries 
256 n.), but to the troubles which arrived there in the reign of the 
prevailed at the end of the Chow Ts’in emperor. Bor the story of 
dynasty, which preceded tke Ts’in. their imprisonment and deliverance 
’ 3^1 That is, the eight regions of the see A hstract of Four Leetures, p. 3. 
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attended by several tens of thousands, took his place on 
the northern bank, and thus, divided by the stream of the 
river, they advanced on land and water. The two kings led 
the way with their gorgeous staff of soldiers (of the four 
kinds) I some also were in boats ; some were on elephants, 
sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on flutes and 
harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of 
Kany4kubja, (and rested) on the western shore of the 
Ganges river, in the middle of a flowery copse. 

Then the kings of the twenty countries who had received 
instruction from SilMitya-i^ja assembled with the Srainanas 
and Biihmans, the most distinguished of their country, 
with magistrates and soldiers. The king in advance had 
constructed on the west side of the river a great sanglid- 
rdma, and on the east of this a precious tower about 
100 feet in height; in the middle he had placed a golden 
statue of Buddha, of the same height as the king himself. 
On the south of the tower he placed a precious altar, in 
the place for washing the image of Buddha. From this 
north-east 1401’ 15 li he erected another rest-house. It 
was now the second month of spring-time; from the first 
day of the month he had presented exquisite food to the 
^ramanas and Bi 4 hmans till the 21st day; all along, 
from the temporary palace to the sanghdrdma, there 
were highly decorated pavilions, and places where musi- 
cians were stationed, who raised the sounds of their various 
instruments. The king, on leaving the resting-hall (palace 
of traml), made them bring forth on a gorgeously capari- 
soned great elephant* a golden statue of Buddha about 
three feet high, and raised aloft. On the left went the king, 
SilMitya, dressed as Sakra, holding a precious canopy, 
whilst Kum§,ra-ri,ja, dressed as Brahm^-r^ja, holding a 
white cThdmara, went on the right. Each of them had as 
an escort 500 war-elephants clad in armour; in front and 
behind the statue of Buddha went 100 great elephants, 

The palace of travel, erected during a travelling excursion. 
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carrying musicians, who sounded their drums and raised 
their music. The king, ^Mditya, as he went, scattered 
on every side pearls and various precious substances, with 
gold and silver flowers, in honour of the three precious 
objects of worship. Having first washed the image in 
scented water at the altar, the king then himself bore it 
on his shoulder to the western tower, where he offered 
to it tens, hundreds, and thousands of silken garments, 
decorated with precious gems. At this time there were 
but about twenty Srarnanas following in the procession, 
the kings of the various countries forming the escort. 
After the feast they assembled the different men of 
learning, who discussed in elegant language on the most 
abstruse subjects. At evening- tide the king retired in 
state to his palace of travel. 

Thus every day he carried the golden statue as before,, 
till at length on the day of separation a great fire suddenly 
broke out in the tower, and the pavilion over the gate 
of the sanghdrdma was also in flames. Then the king 
exclaimed, “I have exhausted the wealth of my country 
in charity, and following the example of former kings, I 
have built this saiighard^na^ and I have aimed to dis- 
tinguish myself by superior deeds, but my poor attempts 
{feeble gualities) have found no return! In the presence of 
such calamities as these, what need I of further life?*' 

Then with incense-burning he prayed, and with this vow 
{oatK ), Thanks to my previous merit, I have come to reign 
over all India ; let the force of my religious conduct 
destroy this fire ; or if not, let me die I ” Then he rushed 
headlong towards the threshold of the gate, when suddenly, 
as if by a single blow, the fire was extinguished and the 
smoke- disappeared., ■ 

The kings beholding the strange event, were filled with 
redoubled reverence; but he with unaltered 

face and unchanged accents, addressed the princes thus: 

The fire has consumed this crowning work of my religious 
life. What think you of it 
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The princes, prostrate at his feet, with tears, replied, 
“ The work which marked the crowning act of your per- 
fected merit, and which we hoped would be handed down 
to future ages, has in a moment (a dawn) been reduced to 
ashes. How can we bear to think of it ? But how much 
more when the heretics are rejoicing thereat, and inter- 
changing their congratulations 1 ’’ 

The king answered, “ By this, at least, we see the truth 
of what Buddha said ; the heretics and others insist on 
the permanency of things, but our great teacher’s doc- 
trine is that all things are impermanent. As for me, 
my work of charity was finished, according to my purpose ; 
and this destructive calamity {change) does but strengthen 
my knowledge of the truth of TathS,gata's doctrine. This 
is a great happiness {good fortune), and not a subject for 
lamentation.” 

On this, in company with the kings, he went to the east, 
and mounted the great Bt'Ajga. Having reached the top, 
he looked around on the scene, and then descending the 
steps, suddenly a heretic {or, a strange man), knife in hand, 
rushed on the king. The king, startled at the sudden 
attack, stepped back a few steps up the stairs, and then 
bending himself down he seized the man, in order to deli- 
ver him to the magistrates. The officers were so bewil- 
dered with fright that they did not know how to move for 
the purpose of assisting him. 

The kings all demanded that the culprit should be in- 
stantly killed, but Sil^ditya-r^ja, without the least show 
of fear and with unchanged countenance, commanded 
them not to kill him; and then he himself questioned 
him thus: 

“ What barm have I done you, that you have attempted 
such a deed ? ” 

The culprit replied, ''Great king! your virtues shine 
without partiality ; both at home and abroad they bring 
The heretics hold the view of endurance [sliang, the opposite of 
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happiness. As for me, I am foolish and besotted, xmequal 
to any great undertaking; led astray by a single word of 
the heretics, and flattered by their importunity, I have 
turned as a traitor against the king.” 

The king then asked, ‘‘And why have the heretics 
conceived this evil purpose ? ” 

He answered and said, “ Great king ! you have assem- 
bled the people of different countries, and exhausted your 
treasury in offerings to the Sramanas, and cast a metal 
image of Buddha ; but the heretics who have come from a 
distance have scarcely been spoken to. Their minds, 
therefore, have been affected with resentment, and they 
procured me, wretched man that I am I to undertake this 
unlucky deed.” 

v The king then straitly questioned the heretics and their 
followers. There were 500 Br§,hnians, all of singular talent, 
summoned before the king. Jealous of the Sramans, whom 
the king had reverenced and exceedingly honoured, they 
had caused the precious tower to catch fire by means of 
burning arrows, and they hoped that in escaping from the 
fire the crowd would disperse in confusion, and at such a 
moment they purposed to assassinate the king. Having 
been foiled in this, they had bribed this man to lay wait 
for the king in a narrow passage and kill him. 

Then the ministers and the kings demanded the exter- 
mination of the heretics. The king punished the chief 
of them and pardoned the rest. He banished the 500 
BrS-limans to the frontiers of India, and then returned to 
liis capital. 

To the north-west of the capital there is a stHjpa built 
by A^6ka-r^ja. In this place Tath&gata, when in the 
world, preached the most excellent doctrines for seven 
clays. By the side of this are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. There is, 
moreover, a little coiitaining the relics of Buddha's 

hair and nails ; and also a preaching-place^® stiXya. 

That is, erected in a place where Buddha had preached. 
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On the south and by the side of the Ganges are three 
mnghdrdmas, enclosed within the same walls, but with 
different gates. They have highly ornamented statues of 
Buddha. The priests are devout and reverential; they have 
in their service several thousands. of ^^pure men.” In a 
precious casket in the vihdra is a tooth of Buddha about 
one and a half inches in length, very bright, and of different 
colours at morning and night. People assemble from far 
and near ; the leading men with the multitude join in one 
body in worship. Every day hundreds and thousands 
come together. The guardians of tho relic, on account of 
the uproar and confusion occasioned by the multitude of 
people, placed on the exhibition a heavy tax, and pro- 
claimed far and wide that those wishing to see the tooth 
of Buddha must pay one great gold piece. Nevertheless, 
the followers who come to worship are very numerous, and 
gladly pay the tax of a gold piece. On every holiday 
they bring it {flie relic) out and place it on a high throne, 
whilst hundreds and thousands of men burn incense and 
scatter flowers ; and although the flowers are heaped up, 
the tooth-casket is not overwhelmed. 

. In front of the sanghdrdma, on the right and left 
hand, there are two vihdras, each about lOO feet high, 
the foundation of stone and the walls of brick. In the 
middle are statues of Buddha highly decorated with 
jewels, one made of gold and silver, the other of native 
copper. Before esich. vihdra is a little sahghdrdma. 

Not far to the south-east of the sanglidrdma is a great 
of which the foundations are stone and the build- 
ing of brick, about 200 feet high. There is a standing 
figure of Buddha in it about 30 feet high. It is of native 
copper (bronze ?) and decorated with costly gems. On the 
four surrounding walls of the mhdra are sculptured, pic- 

Mien translates this by “Br^h- men^’ is a common one for lay be- 
mans;” but the expression **pure lievers or Upasakas, 
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tiirea The various incidents in the life of Tathagata, 

when he was practising the discipline of a BSdhisattva are ■ 

here fully portrayed (engraved). 

ISTot far to the south of the stone vihdra is a temple of , 

the Sun-dSva. Not far to the south of this is a temple of 
Mah^svara. The two temples are built of a blue stone of ^ 

great lustre, and are ornamented with various elegant ,i 

sculptures. In length and breadth they correspond with ; 

the vihdra of Buddha. Each of these foundations has ■ 

1000 attendants to sweep and water it; the sound of ■; 

drums and of songs accompanied by music, ceases not day 
nor night. 

To the south-east of the great city 6 or 7 li, on the 
south side of the Ganges, is a stdpa about 200 feet in 
height, built by A^&ka-r&ja. When in the world, Tath^- 
gata in this place preached for six months on the imper- 
manency of the body (anatma), on sorrow (dukha), on | 

unreality (anityd), and impurity.”^® 

On one side of this is the place where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. Moreover, there is 
a little stdpa of the hair and nails of Tathagata. If a 
sick person with sincere faith walks round this edifice, 
he obtains immediate recovery and increase of religious 
merit. 

To the south-east of the capital, going about 100 li, we 
come to the town of Na-po-ti-po-ku-lo (Navad^va- 
kula).^^ It is situated on the eastern bank of the Gan- 
ges, and is about 20 li in circuit. There are here flowery 

^ These %vere the subjects on to this sermon, cap. xviii. (see Beal’s 
which he preached — anatma^ anitya, edition, p. 71, n. i). 
dukha, amddkis, For some remarks For some remarks on this place 
on the last of these, see Spence see V. St. Martin, J/emotVc, p. 350; 

Hardy, £ast. Monack., p. 247 ; and Cunningham, Anc. Geog, of India, 

Childers, Pdli Diet, sub Asiibho. p. 382 ; Arch. Survey of India, vol. 

Julien’s translation, “sur le vide i. p. 294 ; and compare Fa-hian, 

(rinutilitd) de ses macerations,” is cit,n. 2. 
outside the mark. Fa- hian alludes 
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groves, and pure lakes which reflect the shadows of the 
trees. 

To the north-west of this town, on tlie eastern bank of 
the Ganges river, is a D^va temple, the towers and 
storeyed turrets of which are remarkable for their skil- 
fully carved work. To the east of the city 5 li are three 
saiighdraTnas with the same wall but different gates, with 
about 500 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 
to the school of the Sarv§,stivS,dins. 

Two hundred paces in front of the sanghdrdma i§ a 
std^a built by A^ 6 ka-i 4 ja. Although the foundations are 
sunk in the ground, it is yet some 100 feet in height. It 
was here Tath^gata in old days preached the law for 
seven days. In this monument is a relic {saHm) wdiich 
ever emits a brilliant light. Beside it is a place where 
there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who sat and 
walked here. 

To the north of the sanghdrdma 3 or 4 li, and bordering 
on the Ganges river, is a stil^pa about 200 feet high, built 
by As6ka-r§,ja. Here Buddha preached for seven days. 
At this time there were some 500 demons who came to 
the place where Buddha was to hear the law ; understand- 
ing its charactei', they gave up their demon form and were 
born in heaven.^^ By the side of the preacliing-sM^a is 
a place where there are traces of the four Buddhas wlio 
sat and walked there. By the side of this again is a 
st'dpa containing the hair and nails of Tath^ata. 

From this going south-east 600 li or so, crossing the 
Ganges and going south, we come to the country of’O- 
yu-t’o (Ayodhyl). 

' 0 -yu-t'o (Ay6i)hya). 

This kingdom is 5000 li in circuit, and the capital about 

^ This expression, “ born in selves in their .conduct for a birth 
heaven,” i.s one frequently met with in heaven. /. 'it Is. /S', N.S., vol. 
in Buddhist books. In the old xiiip, 553 * And in the 
Chinese inscription found at Buddha it is constantly mentioned. 

Gaya, the pilgrim Chi>i vowed to ^ The distance from Kanauj or 
exhort 30,000 men to prepare them- from Navaduvakula to Ayddhyd. 021 
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20 li It abounds in cereals, and produces a large quantity 
of flowers and fruits. The climate is temperate and agree- 
able, the manners of the people virtuous and amiable; 
they love the duties of religion {merit), and diligently 
devote themselves to learning. There are about lOO 
sang’lmrdmaB in the country and 3000 priests, who study 
both the books of the Great and the Little Vehicle. 
There are ten D^va temples; heretics of different scliools 
are found in them, but few in number. 

In the capital is an old sanghdrdma ; it was in this place 
that Vasubandhu Bbdhisattva, during a sojourn of several 
decades of years, composed various idstms both of the 
Great and Little Vehicle. By the side of it are some 
ruined foundation walls ; this was the hall in which Vasu- 
bandhu Bbdhisattva explained the principles of religion 
and preached for the benefit of kings of different countries, 
eminent men of the world, Sramans and Br§.hmans. 

To the north of the city 40 li, by the side of the river 
Ganges, is a large mnghdrdma in which is a stUpa about 
200 feet high, which was built by A 46 ka-r§;ja. It was 
here that Tathlgata explained the excellent principles of 
the law for the benefit of a congregation of D^vas during 
a period of three months. 

By the side is a stupa to commemorate the place where 
are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat and walked 
here. 

To the west of the sanghdrd^'ua 4 or 5 li is a stdpa 
containing relics of Tathfigata’s hair and nails. To the 
north of this stdpa are the ruins of a sanghdrdma ; it was 

the Ghaghra river is about 130 miles not far from Allah^b^d, which is 
east - south - east. But there are impossible. General Cunningham 
various difficulties in the identification suggests an alteration of the distance 
of 0 -yu-to with Ayddhyjt. Even if to 6o li, and identifies O-yw-to with 
the Ghaghra be the Ganges of Hiuen an old town called Ki\kupur, twenty 
Tsiang, it is difficult to understand miles north - west from Kauhpur 
why he should cross this river and (Oawnpore) ( 4 ^. Geog., p. 385). 
go south. On the other band, if we ^ Vasubandhu laboured and 
suppose the pilgrim to follow the taught in Ayddhya (Vassilief, Bond- 
course of the Ganges for 600 li and p. 22b. Handbook, sub 

then cross it, we should place him voo.) 
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here that Srilabdha (Shi4i-lo-to), a master of mstras 
belonging to the Sautr^ntika school, composed the Vibhdshd 
Sdstm of that school. 

To the south-west of the city 5 or 6 li, in an extensive 
grove of Anna trees, is an old scmghtrdma ; this is where 
Asahga^® BSdhisattva pursued his studies and directed 
the men of the aged^ Asafiga Bddhisattva 'went up by- 
night to the palace of Maitr^ya Bodhisattva, and there 
received the TdgdcTidrya ^dstra,^^ the MaMyana Sdtrd- 
lanMratihd,^^ the Madydnta Vihlianga Sdstm, &c., and 
afterwards declared these to the great congregation, in 
their deep principles. 

North-west of the Amra grove about a hundred paces 
is a st'dpcL containing relics of the hair and nails of Tatli^- 
gata. By its side are some old foundation walls. This 
is -where Vasubandhu Bfidhisattva descended from the 
Tushita lieaven and beheld Asafiga B6dhisattva. Asaihga 
Bbdhisattva was a man of GandhS,ra.^^ He was born in 
the middle of the thousand years following the 'departure 
of Buddha from the world ; and possessed of deep spiritual 
insight, he soon acquired a knowledge of the doctrine {of 
B'liddha). He became a professed disciple, and attached 
himself to the school of the Mahi^§,sakas, but afterwards 
altered his views and embraced the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. His brother, Vasubandhii Bddhisattva, belonged 
to the school of the SarvMivS-dins, and had inherited a 

^ In Chinese slimg-sheu, victory- and received certain books from 
received. Maitreya. 

Asaiiga Bddhisattva was elder Not, as J nlien translates, “ ex- 

brother of Yasubatidhu. His name plained to the great assembly,” but 
is rendered into Chinese by Wu^cho, received certain books from Maitreya, 
without attachment. and afterwards explained them to 

1 have adopted this translation the ^great congregation {samgka) in 
from Julien 5 it is not, however, the Amra grove, 
entirely satisfactory ; tsHng-yik cer- Yu-kia-sse-tidun, 

tainly means “to ask for more,” Chwong *yarh-^ to, - sMng -hiTtg^ 
and in this sense it might refer to lun. 

pursuit of study; but I think it Qhung-pin-fen-^idun, 

means he requested more informa- According to the Life of Yasu- 
tion or more light, and it seems from bandhu, translated by Chin-ti, he 
the sentence following that this was was bom in Purushapura, in North 
the case, for he ascended into heaven India. 
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wide fame, with a strong intelligence and penetrating 
wisdom and remarkable acumen. The disciple of Asahga 
was Biiddliasiiiiha, a man whose secret conduct was un- 
fatiioinable, of high talent and wide renown. 

These two or three worthies had often talked together 
in tills wav : “ We all are engaged in framing our conduct 
so as to enjoy the presence of Maitrgya after death.^® 
Whoever of us first dies and obtains the condition (of 
being so horn in the heaven of Maitriijd), let him come and 
communicate it to us, that we may know his arrival 
there.” 

After this Buddhasiiiiha was the first to die. After 
three years, during which there was no message from him, 
Vasubandhii B6dhisattva also died. Then six months 
having elapsed, and there being no message either from 
him, all the unbelievers began to mock and ridicule, as if 
Vasiibandhu and Buddhasiinha had fallen into an evil 
way of birth, and so there was no spiritual manifestation. 

After this, Asanga Bddhisattva, during the first divi- 
sion of a certain night, was explaining to his disciples the 
law of entailing (or conferring on others) the power of 
samMM, when suddenly the fiame of the lamp was eclipsed, 
and there was a great light in space ; then a ffishi-d^va, 
traversing through the sky, came down, and forthwith 
ascending the stairs of the hall, saluted Asahga. Asahga, 
addressing him, said, What has been the delay in your 
coming? What is your present name?” In rej)ly he 
said, At the time of my death I went to the Tushita 
heaven, to the inner assembly (ie., the immediate presence) 
of Maitr^ya, and was there born in a lotus flower.^^ On 
the flower presently opening, Maitr^ya, in laudatory terms, 

fjiie desire of the early a lotus flower gave rise to the name 
Buddhists after death to go to Mai- of “ the lotus school,” applied to the 
treya, in the Tushita heaven. It is Tsing-t’u, or pure land ” section of 
plainly so in the Gaya inscription, Buddhists. But it is a belief not 
referred to above. Afterwards the confined to any one school. The 
fable of a Western Paradise was in- mediaeval legend of the flower which 
troduced into Buddhism, and this opens in Paradise on the death of a 
took the place of Maitreya's heaven, pure child is a touching survival of 
This idea of being born in or on the same thought. 
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addressed me, saying, VWelcome! thou vastly learned 
one! welcome 1 thou vastly learned one!’ I then paid 
him my respects by moving round his person, and then 
directly®^ came here to communicate my mode of life.” 
Asahga said, “And where is Buddhasimha ? ” He an- 
swered, “ As I was going round MaitrSya I saw Buddha- 
simha among the outside crowd, immersed in pleasure and 
merriment. He exchanged no look with me; how then 
can you expect him to come to you to communicate Ms 
condition?” Asahga answered, That is settled ; but 
with respect to Maiti%a, what is his appearance and what 
the law he declares ? ” He said, “ l^o words can describe 
the marks and signs (the personal lea^tty) of Maitr^ya. 
With respect to the excellent law which he declares, the 
principles of it are not different from those (of our belief). 
The exquisite voice of the Bodhisattva is soft and pure 
and refined ; those who hear it can never tire ; those who 
listen are never satiated.”^® 

To the north-west of the ruins of the preaching-hall of 
Asahga about 40 li, we come to an old sahghdrdma, 
bordering the Ganges on the north. In it is a st 4 pa of 
brick, about 100 feet high ; this is the place where Vasu- 
bandhu first conceived a desire to cultivate the teaching 
of the Great Vehicle.®^ He had come to this place from 
Horth India. At this time Asahga Bddhisattva com- 
manded his followers to go forward to meet him. Having 
come to the place, they met and had an interview. The 
disciple of Asahga was reposing outside the open window 
(of Vambandhu), when in the after part of the night he 
began to recite the DaiabhUmi SHtra. Yasubandhu hav- 
ing heard it, understood the meaning, and was deeply 

Of course the idea is that time happiness of those bom there (see 
in the Tnshita heaven is not mea- ViCf p. 345). 

sured as on earth. It took six Vasubandhu had been brought 
months for this flower to open. up in the Little Vehicle school For 

This singular account of the the account of his conversion to the 
heaven of Maitreya explains the principles of the Great Vehicle see 
fervent longing of Hiuen Tsiang on Wong § 185, /. It. voL 

his dying bed to participate in the xx, p,*2o6. 
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grieved that this profound and excellent doctrine had not 
come to his ears in time past, and he laid the blame on his 
tongue as the origin of his sin of calumniating (the Great 
Vehicle), and so,” said he, I will cut it out.” Seizing a 
knife, he was about to do so, when he saw Asahga stand- 
ing before him, who said, IndeM the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle is very profound; it is praised by all the 
Buddhas, exalted by all the saints. I would teach it to 
you, but you yourself now understand it; but now, at the 
very time of understanding it, what good, in the presence 
of this holy teaching of the Buddhas, to cut out your 
tongue ? Do it not, but (rather) repent ; and as in old 
time you abused the Great Vehicle with your tongue, now 
with the same member extol it. Change your life and 
renew yourself ; this is the only good thing to do. There 
can be no benefit from closing your mouth and ceasing to 
speak.” Having said this he disappeared. 

Vasubandhu, in obedience to his words, gave up his 
purpose of cutting out his tongue. On the morrow morn- 
ing he went to Asanga and accepted the teacliing of the 
Great Vehicle. On tliis he gave himself up earnestly to 
think on the subject, and wrote a hundred and more 
idstras in agreement with the Great Vehicle, wdiich are 
spread everywhere, and are in great renown. 

From this going east 300 li or so on the north of the 
Ganges, we arrive at ’0-ye-mo-khi (Hayamukha). 

' 0 -YE-MtJ-KHi [Hayamukha] 

This kingdom^® is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit, and the chief 
town, which borders on the Ganges, is about 20 li round 
Its products and climate are the same as those of Ay&dhya. 
The people are of a simple and honest disposition. They 
diligently apply themselves to learning and cultivate 

This country has not been satis- about 1 04 miles north-west of Alla* 
factorily identified. Cunningham h^bad. 
places the capital at Bam; dia Kh era, 
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religion. There are five sahghdrdmas, with about a 
thousand priests. They belong to the Saiiimatiya school 
of the Little Vehicle, There are ten D^va temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of various kinds. 

Not far to the south-east of the city, close to the shore 
of the Ganges, is a sM;pa built by A^dka-raja, 200 feet 
high. Here Buddha in old time repeated the law for 
three months. Beside it are traces where the four past 
Buddhas walked and sat. 

There is also another stone containing relics of 

Buddha's hair and nails. 

By the side of this sMpa is a sahglidrdma with about 
200 disciples in it. There is here a richly adorned statue 
of Buddha, as grave and dignified as if really alive. The 
towers and balconies are wonderfully carved and con- 
structed, and rise up imposingly (or, in great numbers) 
above the building. In old days Buddhad§.sa (Fo-to- 
to-so),®^ a master of Sdstms, composed in this place the 
MahdmbMsM ^dstra of the school of the Sarv§,stivfidins. 

Going south-east 700 li, passing to the south of the 
Ganges, we come to the kingdom of Po-lo-ye-kia (Pra- 
y^ga). 

Po-LO-YE-KIA (PkAYIga). 

This country®® is about 5 000 li in circuit, and the capital, 
which lies between two branches of the river, is about 20 
li round. The grain products are very abundant, and 
fruit-trees grow in great luxuriance. The climate is warm 
and agreeable ; the people are gentle and compliant in 
their disposition. They love learning, and are very much 
given to lieresy. ,, 

There are two sanghdrdmas with a few followers, who 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 

There are several D§va temples ; the number of heretics 
is.' very great. .. 

5 ® Julien has pointed out that the The modern Praydga or Alla- 
symbol po is for so. The Chinese h4b^d, at the junction of the Ganges 
rendering is “servant of Buddha.’- *wad dumn^ rivers. 
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To the south-west of the capital, in a Ohampaka 
fo-hia) gxoYQ, is a stil^pa which was built by A^6ka-raja; 
although the foundations have sunk down, yet the walls 
are more than lOO feet high. Here it was in old days 
Tath^gata discomfited the heretics. By the side of it is 
a containing hair and nail relics, and also a place 
where {the past Buddhas ?) sat and walked. 

By the side of this last st'&pa is an old sanghdrdma; 
this is the place where DSva Bddhisattva composed the 
sdstra called Kwang-pih 0ata sdstra vaipulyam)^ refuted 
the principles of the Little Vehicle and silenced the 
heretics. At first DSva came from South India to this 
sanghdrdma. There was then in the town a BrS,hman of 
high controversial renown and great dialectic skill. Fol- 
lowing to its origin the meaning of names, and relying on 
the different applications of the same word, he was in the 
habit of questioning his adversary and silencing him. 
Knowing the subtle skill of D^va, he desired to overthrow 
him and refute him in the use of words. He therefore 
said : — 

Pray, what is your name ? ” D^va said, “ They call me 
H^va.” The heretic rejoined, "'Who isD^va?’’ He an- 
wered, “ I am.” The heretic said, And ' I,’ what is that 
Deva answered, ''A dog.” The heretic said, “And who 
is a dog?” D6va said, “You.” The heretic answered, 
“And ^you,’ what is that?” D^va said, “DSva.” The 
heretic said, “And who is DSva?” He said, “I.” The 
heretic said, “And who is ‘I'?” D^va said, “A dog.” 
Again he asked, “And who is a dog ?” Deva said, “You.” 
The heretic said, “And who is ‘you’ ?” D^va answered, 
“ DSva.” And so they went on till the heretic understood ; 
from that time he greatly reverenced the brilliant reputa- 
tion of D§va. 

In the city there is a D§va temple beautifully orna- 
mented and celebrated for its mimerous miracles. Ac- 
cording to their records, this place is a noted one {§ri — 
forhmate ground) for all living things to acquire religious 
merit. 
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If in this temple a man gives a single farthing, his 
merit is greater than if he gave a looo gold pieces else- 
where. Again, if in this temple a person is able to con- 
temn life so as to put an end to himself, then he is born 
to eternal happiness in heaven. 

Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with 
spreading boughs and branches, and casting a deep shadow. 
There.was a body-eating demon here, who, depending on this 
custom (m, of committing made his abode here ; 

accordingly on the left and right one sees heaps of bones. 
Hence, when a person comes to this temple, there is*every- 
thing to persuade him to despise Ins life and give it up : 
he is encouraged thereto both by the promptings of the 
lieretics and also by the seductions of the (m/) spirit. 
From very early days till now this false custom has been 
practised. 

Lately there was a Br&hman whose family name was 
Tsen {pdm) ] he was a man of deep penetration and great 
learning, of lucid wit and high talent. This man coming 
to the temple, called to all the people and said, “Sirs, 
ye are of crooked ways and perverse mind, difficult to 
lead and persuade.” Then he engaged in their sacrifices 
with them, with a view afterwards to convert them. 
Then he mounted the tree, and looking down on lus 
friends he said, “I am going to die. Formerly I said that 
their doctrine was false and wicked; now I say it is good 
and true. The heavenly Rlshis, with their music in the 
air, call me. From this fortunate spot will I cast down 
my poor body.” He was about to cast himself down when 
his friends, having failed hy their expostulations to deter 
him, spread out their garments underneath the place 
where he was on the tree, and so when he fell he was 
preserved. When he recovered he said, “ I thought I saw 
in the air the D^vas calling me to come, but now by the 

This tree is the well-known of worship at AilahilMd (Cunning- 
Alsliaya Vata, or “undecaying ban- bam), 
yan tree,” which is still an object 
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stratagem df this hateful (heretical) spirit (viz., of the tree), 
I have failed to obtain the heavenly joys.” 

To the east of the capital, between the two confluents 
of the river, for the space of 10 li or so, the ground is 
pleasant and upland. The whole is covered with a fine 
sand. From old time till now, the kings and noble fami- 
lies, whenever they had occasion to distribute their gifts 
in charity, ever came to this place, and here gave away 
their goods ; hence it is called the great charity enclosure. 
At the present time Silflditya-r§ja, after the example of 
his ancestors, distributes here in one day the accumulated 
wealth of five years. Having collected in this space of 
the charity enclosure immense piles of wealth and jewels, 
on the first day he adorns in a very sumptuous way a 
statue of Buddha, and then offers to it the most costly 
jewels. Afterwards he offers his charity to the residen- 
tiary priests ; afterwards to the priests (from a distance) 
who are present ; afterwards to the men of distinguished 
talent ; afterwards to the heretics who live in the place, 
following the ways of the world ; and lastly, to the widows 
and bereaved, orphans and desolate, poor and mendi- 
cants. 

Thus, according to this order, having exhausted his 
treasuries and given food in charity, he next gives away 
his head diadem and his jewelled necklaces. From the 
first to the last he shows no regret, and when he has 
finished he cries with joy, “Well done! now all that I 
have has entered into incorruptible and imperishable 
treasuries.” 

After this the rulers of the different countries offer their 
Jewels and robes to the king, so that his treasury is re- 
plenished. ’ 

To the east of the enclosure of charity, at the confluence 
of the two rivers, every day there are many hundreds ot 
men who bathe themselves and die. The people of this 
country consider that whoever wishes to be born in heaven 
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ought to fast to a grain of rice, and then drown himself in 
the waters. By bathing in this water (thei/ sa^} oil the 
pollution of sin is wmshed away and destroyed ; therefore 
from various quarters and distant regions people come 
here together and rest. During seven days they abstain 
from food, and afterwards end their lives. And even the 
monkeys and mountain stags assemble here in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and some of them bathe and depart, 
others fast and die. 

On one occasion when ^Mdatya-rS,ja distributed the 
alms in charity, there was a monkey who lived apart 
by the river-side under a tree. He also abstained from 
food in private, and after some days he died on that 
account from want. 

The heretics who practise asceticism have raised a 
high column in the middle of the river ; when the sun 
is about to go down they immediately climb up the 
pillar ; then clinging on to the pillar with one hand 
and one foot, they wonderfully hold themselves out with 
one foot and one arm; and so they keep themselves 
stretched out in the air with their eyes fixed on the sun, 
and their heads turning with it to the right as it sets. 
When the evening has darkened, then they come down 
There are many dozens of ascetics who practise this rite. 
They hope by these means to escape from birth and death, 
and many continue to practise this ordeal through several 
decades of years. 

Going from this country south-west, we enter into a great 
forest infested with savage beasts and wild elephants, 
which congregate in numbers and molest travellers, so 
that unless in large numbers it is difficult {dangermis) 
pass this way. 

Going 500®^ li or so, we come to the country Kiau» 
sliang-mi (Kaus§,mbi). 

The distance is properly 50 li, as stated by Hwiii-Iih. The capital 
however, is 150 li from Prayaga. 
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KiaU-SHANG-MI [KATJ^iMBt]. 

This country^ is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 30 li. The land is famous for its productive- 
ness ; the increase is very wonderful. Eice and sugar- 
canes are plentiful. The climate is very hot, the manners 
of the people hard and rough. They cultivate learning 
and are very earnest in their religious life and in virtue; 
There are ten sanghdrdmaSf which are in ruins and deserted ; 
the priests are about 300; they study the Little Vehicle. 
There are fifty Leva temples, and the number of heretics 
is enormous. 

In the city, within an old palace, there is a large vilidra 
about 60 feet high; in it is a figure of Buddha carved out 
of sandal-wood, above which is a stone canopy. It is the 
work of the king U-to-yen-na (Ud§,yana). By its spiritual 
qualities (or, between its spiritual marks) it produces a 
divine light, which from time to time shines forth. The 
princes of various countries have used their power to carry 
off this statue, but although many men have tried, not 
all the number could move it. They therefore worship 
copies of it,^^ and they pretend that the likeness is a true 
one, and this is the original of all such figures. 

When TathS,gata first arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he ascended up to heaven to preach the law for the benefit 
of his mother, and for three months remained absent. 
This king Ud%ana), thinking of him with affection, 
desired to have an image of his person ; therefore he asked 
Mudgaly^yanaputra, by his spiritual power, to transport 
an artist to the heavenly mansions to observe the excel- 
lent marks of Buddha’s body, and carve a sandal- wood 


This has been identified with 
Kosambi-nagar, an old village on 
the Jumna, about thirty miles from 
AllahS,bild (Cunningham). Kosambi 
is mentioned in the JSdmctytim It 
is the scene of the drama of Ratna- 
valt, composed by iBi<na in the court 
of Srt-Harsha or ^iiaditya. 


A copy of this sandal- wood 
figure was brought from a temple near 
Pekin, and is referred to in Beal’s 
Buddhist PUgrims, p. Ixxv. A fac- 
simile of it is stamped on the cover 
of that work. The story of Udii- 
yana, king of iCosambi, is referred 
to by K^lidttsa in the PUghadHta, 
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statue. Wlieii Tath^ata returned from the heavenly 
palace, the carved figure of sandal- wood rose and saluted 
the Lord of the World. The Lord then graciously addressed 
it and said, The work expected from you is to toil in the 
conversion of heretics, and to lead in the way of religion 
future ages.’' 

About 100 paces to the east of the vihdra are the signs 
of the walking and sitting of the four former Buddhas, 
By the side of this, and not far off, is a well used by 
Tath%ata, and a bathing-house. The well still has water 
in it, but the house has long been destroyed. 

Within the city, at the south-east angle of it, is an old 
habitation, the ruins of which only exist. This is the 
house of Ghfishira (Kun-sM-lo) the nobleman.^ In the 
♦ middle is a vihara of Buddha, and a stil2^a containing 
hair and nail relics. There are also ruins of Tathfi,gala’s 
bathing-house. 

Not far to the south-east of the city is an old sanglid^ 
rdma. This was formerly the place where Goshira the 
nobleman had a garden. In it is a stllpa built by A^oka- 
rfija, about 200 feet high; here Tath§,gata for several years 
preached the law. By the side of this sMpa are traces of 
the four past Buddhas where they sat down and walked. 
Here again is a st 4 pa containing hair and nail relics of 
Tathfigata. 

To the south-east of the saoighdrdma, on the top of a 
double-storeyed tower, is an old brick chamber where 
Vasubandhu Bfidhisattva dwelt. In this chamber he com- 
posed the Vidgdmdtmsiddhi^dstm{Wei-cM 4 wi), intended 
to refute the principles of the Little Vehicle and confound 
the heretics. 

^ To the east of the sanghdrdfm, and in the middle of an 
Amra grove, is an old foundation wall ; this was the place 

^ “To teach and convert with lie vers ; dTiilien makes it an inter- 
diligence the unbelieving, to open rogative 

the way for guiding future genera- «« Asvaghdsha alludes to the con- 
tions, this is your work.” I take version of (JhOshira, <7- tot- 

the symbol sie to refer to unbe- Ung, v, 1710. See also Fa-Men, c. 
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where Asanga Bodhisattva composed the called 

Ein-yang-sliing-hiau. 

To the south-west of the city 8 or 9 li is a stone dwell- 
ing of a venomous BTslga. Having subdued this dragon, 
Tathdgata left here his shadow ; but though this is a tradi- 
tion of the place, there is no vestige of the shadow visible. 

By the side of it is a built by A 46 ka-rSj a, about 
200 feet high. Near this are marks where TathS,gata 
walked to and fro, and also a hair and nail st^;pa. The 
disciples who are afflicted with disease, by praying here 
mostly are cured. 

The law of SIkya becoming extinct, this will be the 
very last country in which it will survive ; therefore from 
the highest to the lowest all who enter the borders of this 
country are deeply affected, even to tears, ere they return. 

To the north-east of the N%a dwelling is a great forest, 
after going about 700 li through which, we cross the Ganges, 
and going northward we arrive at the town of Kia-shi-po- 
lo (Ka^apura).®'^ This town is about 10 li in circuit; the 
inhabitants are rich and well-to-do (happy). 

By the side of the city is an old sahghdrdma, of which 
the foundation walls alone exist. This was where Dhar- 
map&,la ^ Bddhisattva refuted the arguments of the heretics. 
A former king of this country, being partial to the teaching 
of heresy, wished to overthrow the law of Buddha, whilst 
he showed the greatest respect to tlie unbelievers. One 
day he summoned from among the heretics a master of 
sdstras, extremely learned and of superior talents, who 
clearly understood the abstruse doctrines (of Teligion). He 
had composed a work of heresy in a thousand M 6 kas, con- 
sisting of thirty-two thousand words. In this work he 
contradicted and slandered .the law of Buddha, and repre- 
sented his own school as orthodox. Whereupon {the king) 


^ This place has been identified 
with the old town of Sult^npur on 
the Gdmati river. The Hindu name 
of this town was Kusabhavanapura, 
or simply Kusapura (Ciinuingham). 


In Chinese U-fa ; for some 
notices of Dharmapdla see Wo 7 ig 
% 191 ; in /. R. Is. vol. 
XX. ; Bitel, Handbook sub voc., and 
B. Nanjio, Cataloguet col. 373. 
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convoked the body of the (Buddhist) wiests, and ordered 
them to discuss the question under dispute, adding that if 
the heretics were victorious he would destroy the law of 
Buddha, but that if the priests did not suffer defeat he 
would cut out his tongue as proof of the acknowledgment 
of his fault At this time the company of the priests 
being afraid they would be defeated, assembled for con- 
sultation, and said, The sun of wisdom having set, the 
bridge of the law^^ is about to fall. The king is partial to 
the heretics ; how can we hope to prevail against them ? 
Things have arrived at a difficult point; is there any 
expedient to be found in the circumstances, as a way of 
escape?” The assembly remained silent, and no one 
stood up to suggest any plan. 

Dharmaplla Bddhisattva, although young in years, had 
acquired a wide renown for penetration and wisdom, and 
the reputation of his noble character was far spread. He 
was now in the assembly, and standing up, with encour- 
aging words addressed them thus : ‘‘ Ignorant though I 
am, yet I request permission to say a few words. Verily 
I am ready to answer immediately to the king's summons. 
If by my lofty argument (discourse) I obtain the victory, 
this will prove spiritual protection; but if I fail in the 
subtle part of the argument, this will be attributable to my 
youth. In either case there will be an escape, so that the 
law and the priesthood will suffer no loss.” They said, 
‘‘We agree to your proposition,” and they voted that he 
should respond to the king's summons. Forthwith he 
ascended the pulpit. 

Then the heretical teacher began to lay down his cap- 
tious principles, and to maintain or oppose the sense of 
the words and arguments used. At last, having fully 

refers to the dream of It would seem from the context 
king Ajatasatru, for which see Won^ that it was the heretical teacher 
1 78. This section of Wong who asked the king to call the assem- 
PtVh shows that the great Ka^yapa bly, and that if he was defeated he 
is supposed by Buddhists still to be said he would cut out his own 
within the Cock’s-Foot Mountain tongue, 
awaiting the coming of Maitreya. 
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explained Ms own position/ he wait^^ for the opposite 
side to speak. . 

Dharmap&Ia B6dhisattva, accepting his words, said with 
a smile, “ I am conqueror ! I will show how he nses false 
arguments in advocating his heretical doctrines, how his 
sentences are confused in urging his false teaching.’' 

The opponent, with some emotion, said, Sir, be not 
high-minded I If you can expose my words you will be 
the conqueror, but first take my text fairly and explain its 
meaning.” Then Dharmapi,la, with modulated voice, fol- 
lowed the principles of his text (thesis), the words and the 
argument, without a mistake or change of expression. 

When the heretic had heard the whole, he was ready to 
cut out his tongue; but Dharmap§.la said, It is not by 
cutting out your tongue you show repentance. Change 
your principles — that is repentance!” Immediately he 
explained the law for his sake ; his heart believed it and 
his mind embraced the truth. The king gave up his 
heresy and profoundly respected the law of Buddha (the 
oo'thodox law). 

By the side of this place is a stlipa built by A^6ka- 
r^ja ; the walls are broken down, but it is yet 200 feet 
or so in height. Here Buddha in old days declared the 
law for six months ; by the side of it are traces where he 
walked. There is also a hair and nail sHpa. 

Going north from this 170 or 180 li, we come to the 
kingdom of Pi-so-kia (Vi^S-khl). 

Pi-so-KiA (Vi^IkhI). 

This kingdom ^ is about 4000 li in circuit, and the capital 
about 16 li round. The country produces abundance of 
cereals, and is rich in flowers and fruits. The climate is 
soft and agreeable. The people are pure and honest. They 
are very diligent in study, and seek to gain merit (hy doing 
good) without relaxation, x There are 20 saiighdrdmas and 
about 3000 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 

This country is supposed by kita, the Sa-chi of Fa-hien, which is 
CiinninghaiE to be the same as S4> the same as Ayodhyil or Oude. 
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to the Saihmatiya school. There are about fifty D^va 
temples and very many heretics. 

To the south of the city, on the left of the road, is a 
laxge sancfhdrdma ; this is where the Arliat D^va&rma 
wrote the Shih-sliin 4 u% (Vijndnakdya Sdstm), in which he 
defends the position that there is no ''I ’' as an indi- 
vidual.^^ The Arhat G6pa (Kiu-po) composed also in this 
place the Shing-lciatirm-shih-lun, in which he defends the 
position that there is an “I” as an individual.’'^ These 
doctrines excited much controversial discussion. Again, 
in this place DharmapMa Bodhisattva during seven days 
defeated a hundred doctors belonging to the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the sanghdrdma is a stiipa about 200 
feet high, which was built by A^bka~raja. Here TathS,- 
gata in old days preached during six years, and occupied 
himself whilst so doing in guiding and converting men. 
By the side of this sMpa is a wonderful tree which is 6 or 
7 feet high. Through many years it has remained just the 
same, without increase or decrease. Formerly when Ta- 
tb^gata had cleansed his teeth, he threw away in this 
place the small piece of twig he had used. It took root, 
and produced the exuberant foliage which remains to 
the present time.^^ The heretics and Brahmans have fre- 
quently come together and cut it down, but it gro'^s again 
as before. 

Not far from this spot are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked. There is also a nail and hair 
stilpa. Sacred buildings here follow one another in suc- 
cession ; the woods, and lakes reflecting their shadows, are 
seen everywhere. 

Going from this north-east 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Shi^sah-lo-fu-sih-tai (Srdvasti), 

END OF BOOK V. 

For many arguments on this This tree is also noticed by Fa- 

question of “no personal self,*' see hian in his account of Sa-chi, and it 
the Life of Buddha {BuddliackaiHta) is this which has led General Cun- 
by A 4 vaghOsha, passim ; also Wovg ningham to identify Visdkb^ with 
Piih^ § 190* Saketa or Ayddhyii. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


TOL. I. 


ISTotk I. — There is an important work called the Shili-hia-fanf/-chit or 
“ An Account of Buddhist Regions,’* written by Tao-Siin, who lived 
A.D. 595-667, in which the three routes from China to India are 
named (part i fol. lo b.) The first is to the south-west of Lake 
Lop to Tibet and Nep^l ; the second or middle route is from Shen- 
shen or Leu-lan or Na-fo-po (Tao-Siin speaks of these as one place) 
to IChotan and so on ; the third route is the outward one followed 
by Hiuen Tsiang. Tao-Siin, in speaking of the Po-lo-mo-lo Moun- 
tain (vide infra, vol. ii p. 214), renders it “the black bee Moun- 
tain.” Perhaps the Temple of Boram Deo, “ in a secluded valley at 
the foot of the Mekhala Hills, near Kamarda,” is connected with the 
worship of Durgd under this name (Cunningham, Arch. Surv., voh 
xvii. p. iv.) 

Page xxxiv. — The custom of putting a sacred object on the head in token 
of reverence, is still observed in the Greek Church ; conf the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom (Neale’s Oreeh Liturgies, p. 127) where the sacred 
vessel is carried on the head of the deacon. 

Page xxxv.— The idea of a square vih^ra being indestructible would con- 
firm the opinion given (p, 62, vol. i. n. 215) that Sveta vdras is the 
Tetragonis of Pliny ; the treasure city of Rameses is also described 
as “solid upon the earth, like the four pillars of the firmament” 
{Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen, p. 18). 
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Paffexl . — The ‘^yellow spring” may be compared with the P 41 I 
odakantiho. 

Pays xli. — The “marks and impressions” are probably the 
&c., on the bottom of a Buddha’s foot ; cf, p. 204 infra. 

Page xlii. line 9. — The phrase shang-tso refers to the chief of the Sthaviras 
or priests. 

Page xliii.— The symbol ha which I here {last line) translate by “ruins,” 
is so used throughout Fa-bian ; Huien Tsiang uses the full phrase hu 
Ice; cf, K. II. fol. 12, of the Si-yu-Tci, also infra^ p. 92. 

Page li. — The charioteer called Chhandaka is elsewhere called Kanaka 
( CJiwigdiu-mo-ho 4 i-Hng, passim) . 

Page Ixi. line 10. — I have taken the phrase tung hia^’ (north, east, 
below) to be an error for tung peh king (going north-east). 

Page Ixiv, line 10.— The Ldkitntarika hells are described as being outside 
the iron girdle that surrounds a Sakwala. 

Page Ixix. — With the “one-footed men,” compare the Sansc. iJcaeharands, 

Page Ixxxi. line 18.— -The phrase for “rested” is not to be confined to the 
“ summer rest ” of the Buddhists ; it frequently means “ remained at 
rest,” or “m quiet ; ” cf. “ the daily use of the Shamans,” p. 15. 

Page 25, n. 79. — Red garments are the badge of those condemned to 
death : vide the Ndgdnanda, Boyd’s translation, p. 62, 63, 67. 

Page 105, n. 77. — A^asiibandhu is sometimes called the twentieth patriarch, 
cf. p. 120, n. 2. 

Page 176, n, 30. -—The expression, the *^Mimg^‘‘ king, is frequently used 
by I-tsing. Perhaps he is the same as the Bald-rdi, or the Great 
King or Lord Paramount of the Muslims (vide Thomas, The Indian 
Balliard, p. 1 1 ). 
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BUDDHIST RECOBDS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. 


BOOK VI. 


Contains an account of four countries, viz., (i) Shi-Iofn-sM-ti ; 
( 2 ) Kie-pi4ofa’-su’-tu; ( 3 ) Lan-mo ; ( 4 ) Ku~sM-na4c4e4o, 

ShI“LO-FU-SHI-TI [SrIvasti]. 

The kingdom of ^rS^vasti (ShiJo-fu-slii-ti) ^ is about 
6000 li in circuit. The chief town is desert and ruined. 
There is no record as to its exact limits {area). The ruins 
of the walls encompassing the royal precincts^ give a circuit 


> ^ The town of Srjlvastt, also called 
Dharmapattana(Tn^%d£iM?Ma, il. i, 
13), inUttara (Northern) KoMa, has 
been identified by Cunningham with 
a great ruined city on the south 
bank of the Hsipti called Sihet 
Mjihet, about 58 miles north of 
AyddhyH- As Hiuen Tsiang gives 
the bearing north-east, and the 
distance about 500 H, he evidently 
did not travel by the shortest route. 
Ea hian (chap, xx.), on the contrary, 
gives the distance eight y6jafias, and 
the bearing (corrected) due north, 
both of which are correct. For a 
full account of Sdhet M^het see 
Cunningham, Arch. Survey of Ind., 
vol. i. p. 331 ; see also /. A. As. S., 

vol. V. pp. 122 if. It figures also in 
Brahmanical literature, in which it 
is said to have been founded by 
Sravasta, the son of Brava and 
VOL. IL 


grandson of Yuvan^sva. Earivatii^a, 
670 ; Viskn. Pur. , vol. iii. p. 263 ; 
HalFs Vdmvadattdj Int. p. 53 ; 
MahdbMr.^ iii. 12518; Pdnini, iv. 
2, 97 ; Bhdgav. Pm\, ix. 6, 21. f 
With respect, however, to the date 
of Vikramdditya of Srdvasti, Cun- 
ningham seems to be misled by the 
statement of Hiuen Tsiang {ante) p. 
106) that he lived in the middle of 
the thousand years after Buddha, 
as though this meant 500 A.B., 
whereas it means, as stated before, 
in the middle of the thousand years 
which succeeded the 500 years after 
Buddha, in the middle of the “period 
of images,” in fact. See also Bur- 
nouf, Jntrod., pp. 20 f., 150, 209, 280; 
Lassen, ikd. AIL, vol. iii. pp. 200 f.; 
YassUief, pp. 38, 75, 188, 218. 

2 Julien translates here and else- 
where hing shiny by jyalace, but it 
A 
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of about 20 li. Though mostly in ruins, still there are a 
few inhabitants. Cereals grow in great abundance ; the 
climate is soft and agreeable, the manners of the people 
are honest and pure. They apply themselves to learning, 
and love religion {merit). There are several hundreds of 
sanghdrdmas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious 
followers, who study the books of the Saihmatiya (Ching- 
liang-pu) school. There are lOO DSva temples with very 
many heretics. When Tath&gata was in the world, this 
was the capital of the country governed by Prasdnajita- 
rS, j a (Po-lo-si-na-chi-to-wang).® 

Within the old precincts of the royal city are some 
ancient foundations ; these are the remains of the palace of 
King Shing-kwan (PrasSnajita). 

Prom this not far to the east is a ruinous foundation, 
above which is built a small ddjpa; these ruins represent 
the Great Hall of the Law,* which King Prasdnajita built 
for Buddha. 

By the side of this hall, not far from it, above the ruins 
a sf'^a is built. This is where stood the viJidra which 
King PrasSnajita built for Praj§.patl® Bhikshuni, the 
maternal aunt of Buddha. 


should be the royal precincts, ” or the 
portion of the city in which the royal 
palace stood, and which was defended 
by a surrounding wall. Cunning* 
ham is right therefore in his remarks 
on this point, p. 332, loo. cit. 

3 Pras^najit : — In the As 6 ka Am- 
ddna the following genealogy is 
given : — ' 

1. Bimbis^ra (cir. B.o. 540-512). 

2. Aj^ta.4atru, his son, 512. 

3. Udayibhadra, his son, 480. 

4. Munda, his son, 46. 

5. K^k’avarnin, his son, 456. 

6. Sah^lin, his son, 

7. Tulakuchi, his son. 

8. Mah^mandala, his son, cir. 375. 

9. Prasenajit, his son. 

10. Nan da, his son. 

1 1. Bindusilra, his son, 295, 

12. Sustma, his son. 


Little dependence, however, can be 
placed on this genealogy, but it may 
be compared with the Singhalese 
and Brahmanical lists, /. is, 5. Bon., 
vol. vi. p. 714* Asiat Res., voL v. 
p. 286 ; Lassen, Jnd. Alt., vol. i pp, 
859, xxxviii., vol. ii. pp. 71, 222, 
1207 ; Burnouf, Jntr., pp. 128, 320 ; 
Burgess, Archmol. Sm*v. IF. India, 
Re;p., vol v. p. 43, and Cave Temples, 
pp. 24 f. On Prasenajit, see Kop- 
pen, Die Rel. d. Bud., vol. i. pp. 98, 
1 13, 495, 507 ; Vishn. Pur., vol. iv. 
p. 171 ; MaMhhdr., ii. 332, iii. 11072, 
xii. 5924 ; Hariv., 709 1, 2054. 

^ The Saddharma MahsKtllil. 

® Praj^patt, formerly written, as 
a note tells us, Pajapati, with the 
meaning “lord of creatures;” it may 
be observed here that Hiuen Tsiang 
is the first to introduce the Pans- 
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Still. east of this is a sMpa to record the site of the 
house of Sudatta® (Sheii'Shi). 

By the side of the house of Sudatta is a great st4pa. 
This is the place where the Angulim&lya (Yang-ldii-li- 
mo-lo) gaye up Ms heresy. The Ahgulimllyas ^ are the 
unlucky caste {the criminals) of Srdvastl They kill 
everything that lives, and maddening themselves, they 
murder men in the towns and country, and make chaplets 
for the head of their fingers. The man in question wished 
to kill his mother to complete the number of fingers, when 
the Lord of the World (Buddha), moved by pity, went to 
him. to convert him. Beholding the Lord from far, the 
Ahgulimalya rejoicing said, '‘ISTow I shall be born in 
heaven; our former teacher declared that whoever in- 
jures a Buddha or kills Ms mother, ought to be born in 
the BrahmS. heaven.’’ 

Addressing Ms mother, he said, “ Old woman ! I will 
leave you for a time till I have killed that great Sha- 
man.” Then taking a knife, he went to attack the Lord. 
On this TathS^gata stepped slowly as he went, whilst 
the AngulimS-lya rushed at him without slacking Ms 
pace. 

The Lord of the World addressing him said, "Why do 
you persevere in your evil purpose and give up the better 
feelings of your nature and foster the source of evil?” 
The Ahgulimalya, hearing these words, understood the 
wickedness of his conduct, and on that paid reverence to 
Buddha, and sought permission to enter the law {Le,, the 
religions profession ofBuddha)^ and having persevered with 

hrit forms of proper names into the ® Sudatta, formerly written Su-ta, 
Chinese translations. Before him the same as Anf^thapindada, *‘the 
the PrSikrit, or provincial, forms friend of the orphan and destitute.^* 
are used j for example, in Pa-hian, Por an account of his conversion and 
instead of Po-lo -si-na-chi-to for Pra- subsequent career, see Fo-sho-hing- 
B^najita, we have Po-sz-nih, corre- p. 20i, f. 

spending with Pasenat or Pasen- T The Angulimlllyas were a sect 
adi; instead of Sr^vasti, we have founded by a converted brigand, who 
She-wei for Sewet, &c. For further wore round his neck a string of 
instances see Fo^sho-hmg-tsan-Mng, fingers, 
p, 213, notes I, 2. 
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diligence in his religious progress, he obtained the fruit of 
an Arhat. 

To the south of the city 5 or 6 li is the Jdtavana.^ 
This is where An§,thapindada (Ki-ku-to) 
called) Sudatta, the chief minister of Pras§oajita-raja, 
built for Buddha a vihdm. There was a sanglidrdma 
here formerly, but now all is in ruins (desert). 

On the left and right of the eastern gate has been built 
a pillar about 70 feet high; on the left-hand pillar is 
engraved on the base a wheel on the right-hand pillar 
the figure of an ox is on the top. Both columns were 
erected by Ai^oka-rlja. The residences (of the 'priests) are 
wholly destroyed; the foundations only remain, with the 
exception of one solitary brick building, which stands 
alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image 
of Buddha. 

Formerly, when Tath§,gata ascended into the Trliyas- 
trim^as heaven to preach for the benefit of his mother, 
Pras^najita-rlja, having heard that the king Ud§,yana had 
caused a sandal-wood figure of Buddha to be carved, also 
caused this image to be made. 

The nobleman Sudatta was a man of “ humanity ” and 
talent. He had amassed great wealth, and was liberal in 
its distribution. He succoured the needy and destitute, 
and had compassion on the orphan and helped the aged. 
During his lifetime they called him An§,thapin€lada 
(Ki-ku-to — friend of the orphan) on account of his virtue. > 
He, hearing of the religious merit of Buddha, conceived a 

8 Shi-to-lin, the garden of Jeta, the body of an elephant.” But, in 
the prince royal. Bor the sale of fact, the text says, “On the face 
this garden to Sudatta (Shen-shi) (pedestal, twan) of the left-hand 
and the circumstances attending pillar is the mark {figure) of a wheel 
it, see Fo-sho-hing Uan-lcing, p. 217. (the symbol of dharma); on the top 
For a representation of the scene of of the right-hand pillar is the form 
the history, see JBharhut pi. of an ox. This is in agreement with 

ivii. Fa-hian’s account. The only doubt 

” -Tulien’s translation of this pas- is whether ttoan may not mean “the 
sage is very confusing. He says, “On top in that case the wheel would 
the top of the left-hand pillar is a be on the top of the left-hand pillar, 
dome (coapoZe); on the pinnacle (/a»’«c) as Fa-hian says (chap, xx.) 
of the right-hand pillar is sculptured 
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deep reverence for him, and vowed to build a vihm^a for 
him. He therefore asked Buddha to condescend to come 
to receive it. The Lord of the World commanded Saripu- 
tra (She-li-tseu) to accompany him and aid by his counsel. 
Considering the garden of JSta (Shi-to-yuen), the prince, 
to be a proper site on account of its pleasant and upland 
position, they agreed to go to the prince to make known 
the circumstances of the case. The prince in a jeering 
way said, “If you can cover the ground with gold (pieces) 
I will sell it (7/0U can buy it)!' 

Sudatta, hearing it, was rejoiced. He immediately 
opened his treasuries, with a view to comply with the 
agreement, and cover the ground. There was yet a little 
space not filled.^^ The prince asked him to desist, but he 
said, “ The field of Buddha is true ; I must plant good 
seed in it.” Then on the vacant spot of ground he 
raised a vihdra. 

The Lord of the World forthwith addressed An an da 
and said, “ The ground of the garden is what Sudatta has 
bought; the trees are given by J^ta. Both of them, 
similarly minded, have acquired the utmost merit. From 
this time forth let the place be called the grove of J^ta 
(Shi-to) and the garden of AnS,thapindada (Ki-ku-to). 

To the north-east of the garden of Anathapindada 
(Ki-ku-to) is a st4pa. This is the place where Tath%ata 
washed with water the sick Bhikshu. Formerly, when 
Buddha was in the world, there was a sick Bhikshu (Pi-tsu), 
who, cherishing his sorrow, lived apart by himself in a 

This incident of the broken pro- the meaning would be “ taken or 
mise is referred to by Afivaghdsha, caught (/xt) in breaking what he 
Fo-shoMng-tmn'Jdnr/f p. 217, and gave.” The tree certainly favours 
seems to be the subject of the Bhar- this identification ; and the august 
hut sculpture, pi. xlv. fig. 9, where figure by the side of Jeta would de- 
“ the little space not filled ” is re- note the Lord of the World,” or per- 
presented, and the broken promise haps “the magistrate ” or ^jtriputra. 
denoted by the broken surface of the I.e,, the system of Buddha is 

ground. It would perhaps be too founded on alluding to the 

bold to suggest chitu pdddsi-la for wish of Jdta to annul the agree- 
the inscription, where would ment. 

be the aorist form of pradd^ and ^ /.e., where there were no trees. 
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solitary place. The Lord of the World seeing him, inquired, 
“What is your affliction, living thus by yourself ?” He 
answered, “My natural disposition being a careless one 
and an idle one, I had no patience to look on a man sick 
(to attend on the sidk)}^ and now when l am entangled in 
sickness there is nobody to look on (attend to me).” 
Tath&gata, moved with pity thereat, addressed him and 
said, “My son! I will look on you!” and then touching 
him, as he bent down, with his hand, lo ! the sickness was 
immediately healed ; then leading him forth to the outside 
of the door, he spread a fresh mat for him and himself, 
washed his body and changed his clothes for new ones. 

Then Buddha addressed the Bhikshu, “ From this time 
be diligent and exert yourself.” Hearing this, he re- 
pented of his idleness, was moved by gratitude, and, filled 
with joy, he followed him. 

To the north-west of the garden of Andthapipdada is 
a little st42M. This is the place where Mudgalaputra 
(Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) vainly exerted his spiritual power in 
order to lift the girdle (s«s/i) of S^riputra (She-li-tseu). 
Formerly, when Buddha was residing near the lake W u- 
jeh-no,^^ in the midst of an assembly of men and 
Dgvas, only S§-riputra (She-li-tseu) was absent (had 7iot 
time to join the assembly). Then Buddha summoned 
Mudgalaputra, and bade him go and command him to 
attend. Mudgalaputra accordingly went. 

^§,riputra was at the time engaged in repairing his 
religious vestments. Mudgalaputra addressing him said, 
“ The Lord, who is now dwelling beside the Anavatapta 
lake, has ordered me to summon you.” 

^S-riputra said, “Wait a minute, till I have finished 
repairing my garment, and then I wiU go with you.” 

This differs from Julien’s ver- dent somewhat like that in the text, 
sion ; he makes the fault of the Bhik- see Sacred Books of the East^ voL 
shu to consist in neglecting his own xvii. p. 241. 

sickness; but it seems rather to No feverish aiSliction, cool; 
have been his former indifference to antamta^ta. See ante^ voL ip. 21, 
the sickness of others. Bor an inci- note 28. 
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Miidgalaputra said, If you do not come quickly, I will 
exert my spiritual power, and carry both you and your 
house to the great assembly.” 

Then SMputra, loosing his sash, threw it on the 
ground and said, If you can lift this sash, then perhaps 
my body will move (or, then I will start).” Mudgala- 
putra exerted all his spiritual power to raise the sash, 
yet it moved not. Then the earth trembled in conse- 
quence, On returning by his spiritual power of loco- 
motion to the place where Buddha was, he found Sari- 
piitra already arrived and sitting in the assembly. 
Miidgalaputra sighing said, Now then I have learned 
that the power of working miracles is not equal to the 
power of wisdom.” 

Not far from the st42M just named is a well. TathS^- 
gata, when in the world, drew from this well for his 
personal use. By the side of it is a sPiopa which was 
built by Asoka-ifija; in it are some mriras'^^ of Tatha- 
gata ; here also are spots where there are traces of 
walking to and fro and preaching the law. To com- 
memorate both these circumstances, (the king) erected a 
pillar and built the st4pa, A mysterious sense of awe 
surrounds the precincts of the place; many miracles are 
manifested also. Sometimes heavenly music is heard, 
at other times divine odours are perceived. The lucky 
(happy) presages (ur, the omens that indicate religious 
merit) would be difficult to recount in full. 

Not far behind the sangh&74ma (of Andthapindadd) is 
the place where the Brahmach§,rins killed a courtesan, in 
order to lay the charge of murdering her on Buddha (in 
order to slander him). Now Tath&gata was possessed of 
the tenfold powers,^^ without fear,^^ perfectly wise, honoured 

Miidgalaputra excelled all the Buddha was called Da&abala 
other disciples iu miraculous power, {sTii-li) on account of the ten powers 
Sdriputra excelled in wisdom, ih- he possessed, for which see Burnouf, 
sho-hinfjf4san ling, Yer. 14.06, , Zotus, p. 781, and Hardy, Manual 

There is 110 mention of SM* of Budhism,^, 394. 
putra in the text, as Julien trans- Abhaya, an epithet given to 
iates ; the two symbols, s/te for every Buddha (Eitel, Rawlhook, 
misled him, s. v.) 


I 
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by men and Devas,^® reverenced by saints and sages ; then 
the heretics consulting together said, ‘'We must devise 
some evil about him, that we may slander him before the 
congregation/’ Accordingly they allured and bribed this 
courtesan to come, as it were, to hear Buddha preach, and 
then, the congregation having knowledge of the fact of her 
presence, they (the heretics) took her and secretly killed 
her and buried her body beside a tree, and then, pretend- 
ing to be affected with resentment, they acquainted the 
king (with the fact of the worfhwds deatli), Tlie king ordered 
search to be made, and the body was found in the J^ta- 
vana. Then the heretics with a loud voice said, "This 
great Sramana Gautama is ever preaching about moral 
duty and about patience (/or&eam^ice), but now having 
had secret correspondence with this woman, he has killed 
her so as to stop her mouth ; but now, in the presence of 
adultery and murder, what room is there for morality and 
continence ? ” The D^vas then in the sky joined together 
their voices and chanted, " This is a slander of the infamous 
heretics.” 

To the east of the saiighardma loo paces or so is a 
large and deep ditch; this is where Dgvadatta,^^ having 
plotted to kill Buddha with some poisonous medicine, fell 
downintohell. DSvadattawas theson of Dr&n6dana-rlja 
(Ho-wang). Having applied himself for twelve years with 
earnestness, he was able to recite 80,000 (verses) from the 
treasury of the law. Afterwards, prompted by covetous- 
ness, he wished to acquire the divine (s%ipernatm'al)tB.mMQ^, 
Associating himself with evil companions, they consulted 
together, and he spake thus: "I possess thirty marks 
(of a Buddha), not much less than Buddha himself; a great 

Devamaniissapujitam. also said to be Ms brother-in-law, 

This is Buddha’s gdtra name, being brother to Yasodhara, Bud- 
taken from the name probably of dha’s wife. He was tempted to aim 
the Purdhita of the S^kyas. It is at the first place in the Buddhist 
used in Northern books as a term of community, and when he failed in 
disrespect. this he plotted to take the life of 

Ddvadatta (Ti-po-ta-to) the Buddha. (See Oldenberg, 
cousin of Buddha, being the son of p, i6o.' 

Dronodana, Buddha’s uncle. He is 
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company of followers surround me ; in wliat respect do I 
differ from Tathagata ? ” Having thought thus, lie forth- 
with tried to put a stumbling-block in the way of the 
disciples, but Sariputra and Mudgalaputra, obedient to 
Buddha’s behest, and endowed with the spiritual power of 
Buddha himself, preached the law exhorting the disciples 
to re-union. Tlien D^vadatta, not giving up his evil 
designs, wickedly placed some poison under his nails, 
designing to kill Buddha when he was paying him homage. 
For the purpose of executing this design he came from a 
long distance to this spot, but the earth opening, he went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of this again there is a great ditch, where 
Kukali^^ the Bhikshuni slandered Tath§;gata, and went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of the Kuk§,li ditch about 800 paces is 
a large and deep ditch. Chan^cha,^ the daughter of 
a Brahman, calumniated TathS^gata, and here went down 
alive into hell. Buddha was preaching, for the sake of 
D§vas and men, the excellent doctrines of the law, when 
a female follower of the heretics, seeing from afar the 
Lord of the World surrounded by a great congregation 
who venerated and reverenced him, thought thus with 
herself, “I will this very day destroy the good name of 
this Gautama, in order that my teacher may alone enjoy 
a wide reputation.” Then tying a piece of wood next 
her person, she went to the garden of Aii§,thapindada, 
and in the midst of the great congregation she cried with 
a loud voice and said, ‘"This preacher of yours has had 
private intercourse with me, and I bear his child in iny 
womb, the offspring of the S§,kya tribe.” The heretics 
all believed it, but the prudent knew it was a slander. 
At this time, Sakra, the king of DSvas, wishing to dis- 
sipate all doubt about the matter, took the form of a 

-- (Kiu-kia-li-pi-tsu) also j’qj. history of this woman, 

called Kdkfili, interpreted “ bad called Chinchi (Chan-che) or Chin- 
time.” She is also called Gopiili 5 cMman^, see Hardy, 
she was a follower of Bevadatta. hmi, p. 275 ; also Ba-hian, chap, xx. 
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white rat, and nibbled through the bandage that fastened 
the pillow to her person. Having done so, it 

fell down to the ground with a great noise, which startled 
the assembly. Then the people, witnessing this event, 
were filled with increased joy ; and one in the crowd 
picking up the wooden bolster, held it up and showed 
it to the woman, saying, ‘" Is this your child, thou bad 
one ?*’ Then the earth opened of itself, and she went 
down whole into the lowest heU of Avlchi, and received 
her due punishment. 

These three ditches are unfathomable in their depth; 
when the floods of summer and autumn fill all the lakes 
and ponds with water, these deep caverns show no signs 
of the water standing in them. 

East of the sanglidrdma 6 o or 70 paces is a vihdra 
about 60 feet high. There is in it a figure of Buddha 
looking to the east in a sittihg posture. When Tatliit- 
gata was in the world in old days, he discussed here with 
the heretics. Farther east is a D^va temple of equal size 
with the vihdm. When the sun is rising, the DSva 
temple does not cast its shade on the mlidm, but when 
it is setting, the vihdm obscures the DSva temple; 

Tiiree or four li to the east of the which 

covers with its shadow” is a. sPdfj a. This is where 
Saripiitra discussed with the heretics. When Sudatta 
first bought the garden of the Prince J6ta for the pur- 
pose of building a vihdm for Buddha, then SMpiitra 
accompanied the nobleman to inspect and assist the plan. 
On this occasion six masters of the heretics sought to 
deprive him of his spiritual power. Sfiriputra, as occasion 
offered, brought them to reason and subdued them. There 
is a vihdm by the side, in front of which is built a st 4 pa ; 
this is where Tathlgata defeated the heretics and acceded 
to the request of Vi^^khl.^^ 

^ These gulfs or ditches have build a mhdra, For the history 
all been identified by Cunningham, of Vi^^khS., see Hardy, Man, of 
See Arch. Survey, vol. i. p. 342. Budk, p. 220 seq. 

That is, accepted her offer to 
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Gn the south of the erected on the spot where 

Buddha acceded to Vi^4kh4’s request is the place where 
Virhdhaka-rd-ja,^® having raised an army to destroy 
the family of the Sakyas, on seeing Buddha dispersed 
his soldiers. After King VirMhaka had succeeded to 
the throne, stirred up to hatred by his former disgrace, 
he equipped an army and moved forward with a great 
force. The summer heat being ended and everything 
arranged, he commanded an advance. At this time a 
Bhikshu, having heard of it, told Buddha; on this the 
Lord of the World was sitting beneath a withered tree ; 
Virudhaka-rSja, seeing him thus seated, some way off 
alighted from his chariot and paid him reverence, then 
as he stood np he said, There are plenty of green and 
umbrageous trees ; why do you not sit beneath one of 
these, instead of under this withered one with dried 
leaves, where you walk and sit?” The Lord said, “My 
honourable tribe is like branches and leaves ; these being 
about to perish, what shade can there be for one be- 
longing to it?” The king said, “The Lord of the World 
by his honourable regard for his family is able to turn niy 
chariot;” Then looking at him with emotion^ he disbanded 
liis army and returned to his country. 

By the side of this place is a st4pa; this is the spot 
where the S4kya maidens were slaughtered. Virudhaka- 
rS,ja having destroyed the S§,kyas, in celebration of his 
victory, took 500 of the S§,kya maidens for his harem. 
The girls, filled with hatred and rage, said they would 
never obey the king, and reviled the king and his house- 
hold. The king, hearing of it, was filled with rage, and 
ordered them all to be slaughtered. Then the officers, 
obedient to the king’s orders, cut oif their hands and 
feet, and cast them into a ditch. Then all the S^kya 
maidens, nursing their grief, invoked Buddha, The Lord 


VirUifflaka was the son of of them, and they deceived him. See 
Prasenajit by a servant-woman of infra. 
the Sakyas. He had asked a wife 
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by liis sacred power of insight having beheld their pain 
and agony, bade a Bhikshu take his garment and go to 
preach the most profound doctrine to the Sakya girls, 
viz., on the bonds of the five desires, the misery of trans- 
migration in the evil ways, the pain of separation be- 
tween loved ones, and the long period (distanee) of birth 
and death. Then the S^kya maidens, having heard the 
instructions of Buddha, put away the defilement of sense, 
removed all pollutions, and obtained the purity of the 
eyes of the law; then they died and were all born in 
heaven. Then Bakra, king of D^vas, taking the form of a 
BrS,hman, collected their bones and burnt them. Men of 
succeeding years have kept this record. 

By the side of the st4pa commemorating the slaughter 
of the S^kyas, and not far from it, is a great lake which 
has dried up. This is where VirMhaka-r&ja went down 
bodily into hell. The world-honoured one having seen 
the Sakya maidens, went back to the J^tavana, and there 
told the Bhikshus, Now is King Virhdhaka's end come ; 
after seven days' interval a fire will come forth to burn up 
the king." The king hearing the prediction, was very 
frightened and alarmed. On the seventh day he was 
rejoiced that no harm had come, and in order to gratify 
himself he ordered the women of his palace to go to tlie 
lake, and there he sported with them on its shores, stroll- 
ing here and there with music and drinking. Still, how- 
ever, he feared lest fire should burst out. Suddenly, 
whilst he was on the pure waters of the lake, the waves 
divided, and flames burst forth and consumed the little 
boat in which he was, and the king himself went down 
bodily into the lowest hell, there to suffer torments, i 

To the north-west of the sangJidrdma 3 or 4 li, we come 
to the forest of Ohtaming-Si^M ?) where 

are vestiges of Tath§,gata, who walked here for exercise, 
and the place where various holy persons have engaged 
in profound meditation. In all these places they have 
erected posts with inscriptions or else stdpas. 
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Eomierly there was in this country a band of 500 
robbers, who roamed about through the towns and villages 
and pillaged the border of the country. Pras6najita-raja 
having seized them all, caused their eyes to be put out 
and abandoned them in the midst of a dark forest. The 
robbers, racked with pain, sought compassion as they 
invoked Buddha. At this time Tath^gata was in the 
vihdm of the J^tavana, and hearing their piteous cries 
(i.e,, hy his spiritual poioer), he was moved to compassion, 
and caused a soft wind to blow gently from the Snowy 
Mountains, and bring with it some medicinal (learns t) 
which filled up the cavity of their eye-sockets. They 
immediately recovered their sigiit, and lo ! the Lord of the 
World was standing before them. Arriving at the heart 
of wisdom, they rejoiced and worshipped. Fixing their 
walking-staves in the ground, they departed. This was 
how they took root and grew. 

To the north-west of the capital 16 li or so, there is an 
old town. In the Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 
20,000 years, this was the town in which K§,syapa 
Buddha was born. To the south of the town there is a 
sHpa. This is the place where he first met his father 
after arriving at enlightenment. 

To the north of the town is a st'Apa, which contains 
relics of the entire body^^ of K^^yapa Buddha. Both 
these were built by Ai6ka-r§ja. From this point going 
south-east 500 li or so, we come to the country of Kie-pi- 
lo-fa-sse-ti (Kapilavastu). 

Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu [Kapilavastu]. 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit. There are 

The expression nsed here is This is the country of Buddha’s 
the same as that employed by Fa- birth. The story of his ancestora’ 
hian when speaking of the great occupation of this district will be 
Kasyapa (chap, xxxiii.), whose found in Sp. Hardy, Man. of Budk, 
“entire body” is preserved in the chap, vi., and elsewhere. Speaking 
Cock’s-foot Mountain near Buddha generally, the country of ICapila- 
Gaya. • vastu is the tract of land lying be- 
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some ten desert cities in this country, wholly desolate 
and ruined. The capital is overthrown and in ruins. Its 
circuit cannotbe accurately measured. The royal precincts^® 
within the city measure some 14 or 15 li round. They 
were all built of brick. The foundation walls are still 
strong and high. It has been long deserted. The peopled 
villages are few and waste. 

There is no supreme ruler; each of the towns appoints 
its own ruler. The ground is rich and fertile, and is 
cultivated according to the regular season. The climate 
is uniform, the manners of the people soft and oblig- 
ing, There are 1000 or more ruined sanghdramm re- 
maining; by the side of the royal precincts there is 
still a sahgdJirdma with about 3000 (reacZ 30) followers 
ill it, who study the Little Vehicle of the Saihmatiya 
school. 

There are a couple of D^va temples, in which various 
sectaries worship {live). Within the royal preciiicts are 
some ruined foundation walls ; these are the remains of 
the proper^^ palace of Suddh6dana-ri,ja; above is built 
a vilidra in which is a statue of the king. Hot far from 
this is a ruined foundation, which represents the sleeping 

tween tlie GMgrS river and the are waste and desolate to the highest 
Gandakit, from Ifaiz^Md to the con- degree.” 

fluence of these rivers. The direct Here we have again the expres- 
measnrement gives a circuit of 550 sion hung sMng to denote the forti- 
miles, which would represent up- fied part of the town, within which 
wards of 600 miles by road, Hiuen was the palace and its surroundings. 
Tsiang estimates the circuit at 4000 This is in agreement with Mr. Oarl- 
li. The capital of the country, called leyle’s remark in Ao'chceolog. Survey 
by the same name, has been identified of India^ vol. xii. p. 144. 
by Mr. Carlieyle, with a site called Qr, the inhabited suburbs or 
Bhuila, in the north-western part of streets. 

the Basti district, about 25 miles It may be either “ the proper,” 
north-east from FaMb4d. It is ie., private, or “the principal” palace 
plain that if this is so, the distance {cJiing). FromMr.Carlleyle’sremai'ks 
from Sr^vasti given by Hiuen Tsiang we may perhaps conclude that this 
is much in excess of the actual dis- palace was situated in the southern 
tance. See Sut'vey of Indian portion of the enclosed precinct. The 

vol. xii p. 83. wMm had evidently been built after 

29 expressions used in the the palace was in ruins. The statue 
text are very marked | the pilgriirt of the king seems to have been there 
says “ desert cities ten in number in Hiuen Tsiang’s time. 


IS 
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palace of the queen. Above this they 

have erected a vtMm in which is a figure of the queen. 

By the side of this is a this is where Bddhisattva 

descended spiritually into the womb of his mother. There 
is a representation of this scene drawn in the mhdm. 
The Mah§.sthavira school say that Bddhisattva was con- 
ceived on the 30th night of the month U-ta4o- an-sha-cha 
(Uttar&shMha). This is the isth day of the 5th month 
{vnth us)» The other schools fix the event on the 23d day 
of the same month. This would be the 8th day of the 
Sth month (with us). 

To the north-east of the palace of the spiritual concep- 
tion is a st4pa; this is the place where Asit a the EMii 
prognosticated the iortune (took the horosco;pe or signs of ) 
the royal prince.^^ On the day when the Bddhisattva was 
born there was a gathering (a succession) of lucky indica- 
tions. Then ^uddh6dana-r^ja summoned all the sooth- 
sayers, and addressing them said, “With respect to this 
child, what are the fortunate and what the evil (signs) 'i 
As it is right, so do you clearly answer me.” In reply 
they said, “According to the record of the former saints 
the signs are especially fortunate. If he remains in 
secular life he will be a Chakravartin monarch ; if he leaves 
his home he will become a Buddha.” 

^ Mr. Oarlleyle excavated a site Wbj’sMp f pi xxxiii. ; SMpa, of BKiar- 
which he thinks represents this “bed- hut, pi xxviii. ; LalUa Vistara (Fou- 
cbamber.” If we may judge from caux), pi. v, 

the size of the building (71 feet The horoscope cast by Asita the 
square), it would represent the palace soothsayer is another well-known 
of the king and the chamber of the incident in the Buddhist legend 
queen. The fact of its being built Fo'-sho-hing^tsan^hing, yY. 70 ff. For 
of “very large ancient bricks ” cer- an interesting representation of it 
tainly favours the identification of seeMTS.Bpeivs’ Mfe in Ancient Indm, 
the place with the inner city de- p. 248, also Burgess, Cave Temples 
scribed by Hiuen Tsiang. (Ajaj;ita},p. 508. The of Asita 

^ Mr. Carlleyle places this viMra is supposed by Mr. Carlleyle to be 
about 50 feet W.N.W. from the bed- the solid brick structure he found 
chamber ruins, the st 4 pa of Asita about 400 feet from 

being situated to the north-east of the bed-chamber of Milyti. This 
it. may be so; but the horoscope 

This representative scene is one was actually cast within the pa- 
of the best known of the Buddhist lace. 

sculptures. See Tree and Serpent Arrive at complete, equal, perfect, 
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At this time the Rishi Asita, coming from afar, stood 
before the door,^^ and requested to see the king. The 
king, overjoyed, went forth to meet and reverence him, 
and requested him to be seated on a precious chair ; then 
addressing him he said, It is not without an object that 
the Great Rishi has condescended to visit me this day/' 
The Rishi said, I was quietly resting (or, observing the 
summer rest) in the palace of tlie D§vas, when I sud- 
denly saw the multitude of the D§vas dancing together 
for joy.^^ I forthwith asked why they rejoiced in this 
extravagant way, on which they said, ' Great Rishi, you 
should know that to-day is born in Jambudvlpa, of 
the first queen of ^uddh&dana-itja of the SIkya line, a 
royal son, who shall attain the complete enlightenment 
of sambddhi and become all-wise.' ^ Hearing this, I 
have come accordingly to behold the child ; alas I that my 
age should prevent me awaiting the holy fruit." 

At the south gate of the city is a- st4])a. This is 
where the royal prince, when contending with the Sakya 
princes, cast the elephant away.^^ The royal prince 
having contended in the public competition (of arts and 
athletic exercises), was left entirely alone (without compeer) 
among them all, {or, in every exercise). And now the 


wisdom. “ To leave his home ” 
means, if he becomes a hermit or 
ascetic. The signs on the child’s 
body are alluded to in ver. 45 of the 
Buddha-charita {Fo~sho~ hing - tsan^ 
hing), and the exact words of the 
prediction in the following verse, 

46. 

!From this it is plain that the 
site on which the stH^pa was after- 
wards built was originally a part of 
the palace, 

Slmu, mo tauh tOj moving their 
hands and feet. Such a scene 
among the Devas will be found in 
Tree md Serpent Wor&liipy pi. Ixxiii. 
fig. 2. 

^ Julien remarks in a note that 
this phrase yeh Uai chi (Sambud- 
dhasa) corresponds to the name 
given to the prince, viz,, Sarv^ 


rthasiddha, but this signifies ** pos- 
sessed of every excellency ” {yih tsai 
yau i\. 

That is, either seeing him 
arrived at the holy fruit of a 
Buddhha, or myself arriving at 
the holy fruit of an Arhat by his 
teaching. 

The spot should be just inside 
the southern gate of the city, not 
necessaril}" the royal city or the 
palace precincts, but the entire 
city. The story as it is generally 
received is that the elephant when 
it fell blocked the gate entrance, 
and that Nanda pulled it off the 
road and left it on one side. The^ 
prince then flung the elephant across* 
the moat. It must, therefore, have 
been within the moat. 
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MaharSja Suddh&dana, after receiving congratulations 
{or, congratulating him), was about to go back to the 
city.^^ 

At this time the coachman was leading out the elephant 
and just about to leave the city. D^vadatta, confident as 
ever in his brute strength, was just entering the gate from 
without ; forthwith he asked the coachman, " Who is going 
to ride on this gaily caparisoned elephant?'' He said, 
“The royal prince is just about to return, therefore I am 
going to meet him.” D^vadatta, in an excited manner, 
pulled the elephant down, and struck ]iis forehead and 
kicked his belly, and left him lying senseless, blocking 
the way so that no one could pass. As they could not 
move him out of the way, the passers-by were stopped 
on their route. Haiida coming afterwards, asked, “Who 
has killed the elephant?” They said, “It was D^va- 
datta.” Forthwith he {Ncmcla) drew it on one side of the 
road. The prince-royal then coming, again asked, “ Who 
had done the foul deed of killing the elephant?” They 
replied, “D^vadatta killed it and blocked up the gate 
with it, and IsTaiida drew it on one side to clear the road.” 
The royal prince then lifted the elephant on high and 
threw it across the city moat ; the elephant falling on 
the ground caused a deep and wide ditch; the people 
since then have commonly called it “the fallen-elephant 
ditch.”^^ 

By the side of this is a riMra in which is a figure of 
the royal prince. By the side of this again is a mhdra; 
this was the sleeping apartment of the queen and the 
prince; in it is a likeness of Yasddhar^ and {the child) 

JuHen makes this return refer that this is the spot indicated in the 
to the prince. But there is no text {Arch. ■Swi'v., yo\. xii. Introd.) 
mention made of him, but of the But, of course, the whole matter is 
king. legendary. The vihdras by the side 

That is, the “ Hastigarta.” of this ditch, and said to be built on 
There is a circular tank about 340 the site of the palace of the prince 
feet to the south of the ditch of Bhuila and his wife, would indicate that his 
which is still called the “ Hathi palace was outside the walls ; how, 
Kuud”or “Hathi Gadhe.’^ General then, are we to explain the story of 
Cunningham is perfectly convinced hi.s flight from the palace ? 

VOL. II. B 
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ES-lnila. By the side of the queen's chamber is a mhdm 
with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons ; this indi- 
cates the old foundation of the school-house of the royal 
prince. 

At the south-east angle of the city is a mhdra in which 
is the figure of the royal prince riding a white and high- 
prancing horse this was the place where he left the city. 
Outside each of the four gates of the city there is a 
vihdra in which there are respectively figures of an old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a Sraman.^® It was 
ill these places the royal prince, on going his rounds, 
beheld the various indications, on which he received an 
increase of {religious) feeling, and deeper disgust at the 
world and its pleasures; and, filled with this conviction, 
he ordered his coachman to return and go home again. 

To the south of the city going 50 li or so, we come 
to an old town where there is a stdjpa. This is the place 
where Krakuchchhanda Buddha was born, during the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 60,000 years.^^ 

To the south of the city, not far, there is a stdpa; 
this is the place where, having arrived at complete en- 
lightenment, he met his father. 

To the south-east of the city is a std^pa where are that 
TathS-gata’s relics {of Ms legueathed body ) ; before it is 
erected a stone pillar about 30 feet high, on the top of 
which is carved a lion.^® By its side (or, on its side) is a 

Julien gives “a wbite elephant,” this Buddha must be sought about a 
^ That is, the sights which met ydjana (8 miles) to the south-west of 
the prince’s gaze when he left the Kapilavastu, and not, as Mr. Car- 
city on his excursion. These pre- Ileyle indicates, at Nagra, 7 J miles 
dictive signs are well known. They to the north-west of that place, 
are found also in the History of Ba-hian ^visited this place after 
Barlaarn and Joasaph (Bodhisat), to leaving Srflvastt, then went north 
which I called attention in the year about 8 miles, then east 8 miles to 
1869, Bmldhist PilgrimSf p. 86, n. Kapilavastu. Ind, Ant, vol. xi. 
Mr. Carileyle notices four mounds j). 293. 

outside the citadel of Bhuila corre- Mr. Carileyle, when at Nagra, 
spending with the sites of these thought he had discovered the 
vikdras, pedestal on which this pillar stood ; 

Krakuchchhanda was the first the pillar was gone, and the natives 
of the five Buddhas of the Bhadra- denied all knowledge of it or its 
kalpa. The fabled birthplace of history. Their ignorance is not to 
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record relating tlie circumstances of his Mrvdna. It was 
erected by Asoka-riija. 

To the north-east of the town of Krakuchclihanda 
Biidcllia, going about 30 li, we come to an old capital 
great city) in ■which there is a sMpa. This is to 
commemorate the spot where, in the Bhadra-kalpa when 
iiieii lived to the age of 40,000 years, Kanakamuni 
Buddha was borii.^^^ 

To the north-east of the city, not far, is a sMpa; 
it was here, having arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he met his father. 

Farther north there is a sMpa containing the relics of 
his bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar with 
a, lion on the top, and about 20 feet high; on this, is 
inscribed a record of the events connected with his Mr- 


rdm ; this was built by A^oka-raja. 

To the north-east of the city about 40 li is a siiqM. 
This is the spot where the prince sat in the shade of a 
tree to "watch the ploughing festival. Here he engaged 
in profound meditation and reached the condition of 
absence of desire/' The king seeing the prince in the 
shade of the tree and engrossed in quiet contemplation, 
and observing that whilst the sun's rays shed their bright 
light around him, yet the shadow of the tree did not move, 


be wondered at, considering they 
lived 16 or i8 miles from the site 
named by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Kanakainuni, a mythological 
person, the second of the five 
Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa. His 
birthplace is identified by Mr. 
Carlleyie with a village called 
Kanakpur, about a, ijdjanu to the 
west of Kapilavastu. As this dis- 
tance and bearing agree with Fa- 
bian’s account, and nearly so with 
that of Hiuen Tsiang, it may be 
correct. 

This incident is recorded in 
all the Lives of Buddha. See To- 
slw-Mng-tsan-hing^ vv. 330 ff. The 


figure of the prince lost in medi- 
tation under the Jambu tree will 
be found in Tree and Serpent Wor- 
sMp, pi. XXV. fig. I, where the 
leaves or flowers of the tree are 
bent down to cover the young 
prince, from the top of whose head 
the light of profound meditation 
proceeds, whilst the figures search- 
ing throughout the garden, and 
looking in at the three palaces of 
the prince, denote the perplexity 
of his attendants and father-, as to 
his whereabouts. See the particu- 
lars in the Romantic Legend of 
Buddha. 
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Ills heart, recognising the spiritual character of the prince, 
was deeply reverent. 

y/ To the north-west of the capital there are several 
hundreds and thousands of sMpas, indicating the spot 
where the members of the S^kya tribe were slaughtered. 
Viriidhaka-r&ja having subdued the Sakyas, and cap- 
tured the members of their tribe to the number of 9990 
myriads of people, then ordered them to be slaughtered.^^ 
They piled their bodies like straw, and their blood was 
collected in lakes. The Devas moved the hearts of men to 
collect their bones and bury them. 

To the south-west of the place of massacre are four 
little sMpas. This is the place wdiere the four Sakyas 
withstood an army. When first Pras^najita became 
king, he sought an alliance by marriage with the Sakya 
race. The Sakyas despised him as not of their family, 
and so deceived him by giving him as a wife a child 
of a servant, whom they largely endowed. PrasSnajita- 
lija established her as his principal queen, and she 
brought forth in due time a son, who was called Virud- 
haka-r^ja. And now Virudhaka was desirous to go to 
the family of his maternal uncles to pursue his studies 
under their direction. Having come to the south part of 
the city, he there saw a new preaching-hall, and there 
he stopped his chariot. The Sakyas hearing of it, 
forthwith drove him away, saying, ‘‘ How dare you, base- 
born fellow ! occupy this abode, an abode built by the 
S&-kyas, in appearance (or, intended for) an abode of 
Buddha?" 

After Virfidhaka had succeeded to the throne he longed 
to revenge his former insult; he therefore raised an army 

The enmity of VirMhaka (Pi- Carlleyle states, p, 173), hut an 
in-tse-kia) was owing to the insult alien. The position the Sitkyas 
the Sakyas had paid his father in held as “ a holy family Is a pecu- 
wedding him to a slave, and also to liarity not yet thoroughly under- 
the epithet “base born ” they ap- stood. The site of the slaughter has 
plied to him (see vol. i. p. 128). been identified with a place called 
His father, Prasenajita, was not a Bhat 4 or Badhii, about 8 miles to 
kinsman of the Sakyas (as Mr. the north-west of Bhuila. 
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and occupied this place with his troops, who took posses- 
sion of the fields. Four men of the S&kyas who were 
engaged in ploughing between the watercourses^^ im- 
mediately opposed the progress of the soldiers, and having 
scattered them, entered the town. Their clansmen, con- 
sidering that their tribe was one in which there had been 
a long succession of universal monarchs, and that the 
honourable children of such righteous kings had dared 
to act cruelly and impetuously, and without patience to 
kill and slay, and so had brought disgrace on their 
family, drove them away from their home. 

The four men, having been banished, went to the north 
arrioBg the Snowy Mountains.; one became king of the 
country of Bamyfiii, one of TJdy§,na, one of Hirnatala, 
one of Sambi (Kaii^ilinbi?). They have transmitted their 
kingly authority from generation t© generation without 
any interruption.^^ ■ 

To the south of the city 3 or 4 li is a grove of Kyagrddha 
trees in which is a st 4 pa built by A^6ka-raja. This is 
the place where Sakya Tathfigata, having returned to his 
country after his enlightenment, met his father and 
preached the law.^® Suddhddana - r§ja, knowing that 
Tath§,gata had defeated M&ra and was engaged in travelling 
about, leading people to the truth and converting them, 
was moved by a strong desire to see him, and considered 
how he could pay him the reverence due to him. He 
therefore sent a messenger to invite Tatli^gata, saying, 
“ Formerly you promised, when you had completed your 
purpose to become a Buddha, to return to your native 
place. These are your words still unperformed ; now then 

ffUn mant the rills dividing of the S^kya youths is met with in 
fields. the Southern records (Mahdva'i/isa). 

This is a difficult passage, and See Max Muller, /IhL Ane. San&k. 
the translation doubtful, but it is Lit., p. 285. The story of the king 
less obscure than that In the Ifrench. of IJdy^na and the Naga girl occurs 
The idea is that Silky a children, de- above, Book iii., vol. i. p. 129, 
scended from holy kings, ought not to ^ For this part of Buddha’s 

have resisted even an invader. history see Fo-sho^hmg-tmn-Hng^ 

^ This story of the banishment varga 19, 
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is the time for you to condescend to visit me.” The 
messenger having come to the place where Buddha was, 
expressed to him the king's desire (mind), Tath§,gata in 
reply said, After seven days I will return to my native 
place.” The messenger returning, acquainted the king 
■with the news, on which ^uddh6dana-r§ja ordered his 
subjects to prepare the way by watering and sweeping it, 
and to adorn the road with incense and flowers ; and then, 
accompanied by his officers of state, he proceeded 40 li 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await 
his arrival. Then TathSgata with a great multitude 
advanced ; the eight Vajrapanis surrounded him as an 
escort, the four heavenly kings went before him ; divine 
Sakra, with a multitude of D^vas belonging to the world 
of desires (K^ma-l&ka), took their place on the left hand; 
Brahmfi-rija with D^vas of Eflpa- 16 ka accompanied him on 
the right. The Ehikshu priests walked in order behind, 
Buddha by himself, as the full moon among the stars, 
stood in the midst ; his supreme spiritual presence shook 
the three worlds, the brightness, of his person exceeded 
that of the seven lights;®® and thus traversing the air he 
approached his native country.®^ The king and ministers 
having reverenced him, again returned to the kingdom, 
and they located themselves in this hTyagr&dha grove. 

By the side of- the sanglidrama, and not far from it, is a 
stupa ; this is the spot where Tath^'ata sat beneath a great 
tree with his face to the east and received from his aunt a 
golden-tissued Im^lidya garment.®^ A little farther on is 
another st^pa ; this is the place where TathS-gata converted 
eight king’s sons and 500 Sdkyas, 

Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a st 4 pa; this is where the Prince Siddi,rtha prac- 
tised (athletic si^orts and competitive) arts. 

Sun, moon, and five planets, be kept by the great Ivaf^yapa m the 

The exaggeration found in the Ooek’s-foot Mountain for Maitreya. 
visit of jjuddha to his native country Buddha’s aunt wa.s Mahaprajapati, 
is common to all the records. who was at the head of the female 

This is the garment supposed to disciples. 
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Outside the gate is the temple of llvara-d^va. In the 
temple is a figure of the D^va made of stone, which has 
the appearance of rising in a bent position ® This is 
the temple which the royal prince when an infant (m 
swaddling clothes) entered. King Suddhddana was re- 
timiing from the Liimbini (Lavant — La-fa-ni) garden, 
after liaying gone to meet the prince. Passing by this 
temple the king said, This temple is noted for its many 
spiritual exhibitions {mifacles). The S4kya children®^ who 
here seek divine protection always obtain what they ask; 
we must take the royal prince to this place and offer up 
our worship,” At this time the nurse {foBfeT-mother), carry- 
iiig the child in her arms, entered the temple; then the 
stone image raised itself and saluted the prince. When 
the prince left, the image again seated itself. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stdpa ; it was here the royal prince contended 
with the S^kyas in athletic sports (arts) and pierced with 
his arrows the iron targets.^^ 

From this 30 li south-east is a small st4pa,^^ Here 
there is a fountain, the waters of which are as clear as a 
mirror. Here it was, during the athletic contest, tliat the 


This is, as it seems, the meaning 
of the passage, literally, “the appear- 
ance of rising, bendingly,” i.e., rising 
and bending. This rendering, which 
differs so widely from Julien’s, is 
confirmed by the scene found in Tree 
and Serpeyit Worship, pi. Ixix. (upper 
disc), where the large figure “rising 
bendingly” is that of If^vara, and 
the cloth with the feet marked on it 
represents the infant Buddha. Sud- 
dhddana and Ma,ya (or Frajilpatl) 
are also represented. 

This garden was Buddha’s 
birthplace. The name Lumbini is 
said to have been derived from that 
of the wife of Suprabuddha ; his 
daughter was Mayjl, the mother of 
Buddha The Chinese equivalent 
in the text, La-fa-ni, may possibly 
be connected with the Sanskrit Id- 
vana, saline ; but Lavani is a femi- 
nine personal name. 


In the plate referred to above, 
there are none but women present 
(except Suddhddana), as if they were 
praying for their children. 

^’-^/The account of the contest with 
the ^^kya princes will be found in the 
jRomcmtic Legend of Buddha, See 
also Fa-hian, p, 86, n. 3. The spot 
is identified by Mr. Carlleyle ; Re- 
port, p. 187. 

Fa-hian places this stitpa at the 
same distance and in the same direc- 
tion. It has been identified with a 
spot called Sur-kuia, a corruption 
of Sara-kffpa (arro’w well), about 4^- 
miles due south of the former stdpci 
{Arch, Survey, vol. xii. p. 188). The 
beai’ing does not, however, coi're- 
spond with that given by the Chinese 
pilgrims. The story of the arrow 
is given in the Lalita Vistara, p. 

149* 
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arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in the ground, causing a 
clear spring of water to flow forth. Common tradition 
has called this the arrovj fountain {SaraMjpa ) ; persons 
who are sick by drinking the water of this spring are 
mostly restored to health; and so people coming from a 
distance taking back with them some of the mud {moist 
eaftli) of this place, and applying it to the part where they 
suffer pain, mostly recover from their ailments. 

To the north-east of the arrow well about 8o or 90 li, 
we come to the Lumbini (Lavani) garden. Here is the 
bathing tank of the S'lkyas, the water of which is bright 
and clear as a mirror, and the surface covered with a 
mixture of flowers. 

To the north of this 24 or 25 paces there is an Aidha- 
flower tree,^ which is now decayed; this is the place 
where Bddhisattva was born on the eighth day of the second 
half of the month called VaisSkha, which corresopnds with 
us to the eighth day of the third month. The school of 
the StbS.viras (Shang-tso-pu) say it was on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of the same month, corresponding 
to the fifteenth day of the third month with us. East from 
this is a st'^bpa built by A^&ka-raja, on the spot where the 
two dragons bathed the body of the prince.®® When 
Bddhisattva was born, he walked without assistance in the 
direction of the four quarters, seven paces in each direc- 
tion, and said, I am the only lord in heaven and earth ; 
from this time forth my births are finished.” Where his 
feet had trod there sprang up great lotus flowers. More- 
over, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured 
down the one a cold and the other a warm water stream 
from his mouth, to wash the prince. 

To the east of this st 4 pa are two fountains of pure 

Wu-y%- 8 ku, It is curious that !For all these events the ordi- 
it should be so frequently stated nary Lives of Buddha may be con- 
that the child was born under a ^ suited. I have been unable to follow 
tree (Carileyle, op. cit., p, 200, and Mr. Carlleyle in his various identi- 
elsewhera) ; S. Hardy, i/hw. fications of the spots named in the 

p. 167. text. 
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water, by the side of which have been built two st4pas. 
This is the place where two dragons appeared from the 
earth. When Bodhisattva was born, the attendants and 
liousehold relations hastened in every direction to find 
water for the use of the child. At this time two springs 
gurgled forth from the earth just before the queen, the 
one cold, the other warm, using which they bathed iiim. 

To the south of this is a stiXpa. This is the spot where 
Sakra, the lord of D^vas, received Efidhisattva in his arms. 
When Bodhisattva was born, then Sakra, the king of 
136vas, took him and wrapped him in an exquisite and 
divine robe. 

Close to this there are four st4pas to denote the place 
where the four heavenly kings received Bodhisattva in 
tlieir arms. When Bodhisattva was born from the right 
side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden- 
coloured cotton vestment, and placing him on a golden 
slab (bench) and bringing him to his mother, they said, 
“ The queen may rejoice indeed at having given birth to 
such a fortunate child!” If the DSvas rejoiced at the 
event, how much more should men 1 

By the side of these stiXpas and not far from them is a 
great stone pillar, on the top of which is the figure of a 
horse, which was built by A46ka-raja. Afterwards, by the 
contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken off in the 
middle and fell to the ground. By the side of it is a little 
river which flows to the south-east. The people of the 
place call it the river of oiL^- This is the stream which 
the DSvas caused to appear as a pure and glistening pool 
for the queen, when she had brought forth her child, to 
wash and purify herself in. Now it is changed and be- 
come a river, the stream of which is still unctuous. 

From this going east 300 li or so, across a wild and 
deserted jungle, we arrive at the kingdom of Lan-mo 
(E§,magr^ma). 

It is plain from this that “the where the child was born, and flowed 
river of oil ” was close to the spot through the garden. 
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Lan-mo [RamagrIma]. 

The kingdom of Lan-mo®^ has been waste and desolate 
for many years. There is no account of its extent The 
towns are decayed and the inhabitants few. 

To the south-east of the old capital (town) there is a 
brick in height less than lOO feet Formerly^ 

after the Nirvdna of Tath§.gata, a previous king of this 
country having got a share of the Sariras of his body, 
returned home with them, and to honour these relics 
he built (this st4pa), Miractilous signs are here dis- 
played, and a divine light from time to time shines 
around. 

By the side of the st4pa is a clear lake (tanh), A 
dragon at certain periods comes forth and walks here, 
and changing his form and snake-like exterior, marches 
round the stllpa, turning to the right to pay it honour. 
The wild elephants come in herds, gather flowers, and 
scatter them here. Impelled by a mysterious power, 
they have continued to offer this service from the first 
till now. In former days, when Asoka-ri-ja, dividing the 
relics, built st4pas, having opened the st4pas built by the 
kings of the seven countries, he proceeded to travel to this 
country, and put his hand to the work (viz., of opening 
this sMpa) ; the dragon, apprehending the desecration of 
the place, changed himself into the form of a Bri^hman, 
and going in front, he bowed down before the elephant 

The Chinese equivalents give tirely from Julien’s ; the story, 
ns simply Riima, but that is the however, of A. 461 ca’s dividing the 
name of the country. RitmagrAma relics which the seven kings had 
would be the old capital. There acquired after the cremation is well 
can be no doubt as to the restora- known. (See Fo‘Sko>Mng-tsan-Mng, 
tion; the Mahdwanh refers to the vers, 2297, 2298). 
relic tower of RamagAmo (Tiir- It is possible that sia%g {ele- 

nour’s MaMw., pp. 184, 185), which pbant) in this passage is a misprint 
is described by Hiuen Tsiang and for fhow (head) : it would then be, 
Fa-Man. The site has not been ** knocking his bead [h'how tlioto) 
satisfactorily determined. See Cun- before the king, he said,” &c. ? 
ningham, Am. Geog., pp. 420 f. but as there is allusion to a carriage 
Or It may be translated ‘‘every or conveyance in the next sentence, 
day.’’ the reading may be correct. 

This translation differs en- 
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and saidj ''Mah&r^ja! yonr feelings are well affected to the 
law of Buddha, and you have largely planted (good seed) 
ill the field of religions merit I venture to ask you to 
detain your carriage awhile and condescend to visit my 
dwelling/' The king replied, '' And where is your dwell- 
ing? is it near tUt hand?" The BrMimaii said, ‘"lam 
the Nfiga king of this lake. As I have heard that the 
great king desires to build a superior field of merit/^ 
I have ventured to ask you to visit my abode." The 
king, receiving this invitation, immediately entered the 
dragon precinct, and sitting there for some time, the 
Naga advanced towards him and said, ‘"Because of my 
evil Jmrma I have received this Naga body ; by religious 
service to these kiriras of Buddha I desire to atone for 
and efface my guilt Oh, that the king wmuld himself 
go and inspect (the stdjxij or, the relics) with a view to 
wmrship. A^oka-nlja having seen (the cJiarader of the 
'place), ivas filled with fear, and said, "" All these appliances 
for worship are unlike anything seen amongst men." 
The Mga said, "" If it be so, wmuld that the king would 
not attempt to destroy the sHpaV The king, seeing that 
he could not measure his power with that of the ITS.ga, 
did not attempt to open the stUpa (to take out the relics). 
At the spot where the dragon came out of the lake is an 
inscription to the above effect 

Hot far from the neighbourhood of this is a 

saiighdrdma, with a very few priests attached to it. 
Their conduct is respectful and scrupulously correct; 
and one Sr§,manera manages the wdrole husiness of the 
vSociety. When any priests come from distant regions, 
they entertain them with the greatest courtesy and 
liberality; during three days they keep them in their 
society, and offer them the four necessary things.’^^ 

The old tradition is this : Formerly there vrere some 
Bhikshiis who agreed to come together from a distance, 

/.c., to obtain a superior merit OFood, drink, clothing, medi- 
by hmlding stilpa^!, cine. 

For a similar account, see Fa- So I translate if were 
hian, chap, xxiii. of the same mind.” Jnlien renders 
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and to travel to worship this st4pa. They saw when 
they had arrived a herd of elephants, coming and de- 
parting together. Some of them brought on their tusks 
shrubs (leaves and branches)^ others with their trunks 
sprinkled water, some of them brought different flowers, 
and all offered worship (as they stood) to the st4pa. 
When the Bhikshus saw this, they were moved with joy 
and deeply affected. Then one of them giving up his 
full orders [ordination), vowed to remain here and offer 
his services continually (to the st'd'pa), and expressing his- 
thoughts to the others, he said, “I indeed, considering 
these remarkable signs of abounding merit, count as 
nothing my own excessive labours during many years 
amongst the priests.^® This stUpa having some relics of 
Buddha, by the mysterious power of its sacred character 
draws together the herd of elephants, who water the 
earth around the bequeathed body (of the saint). It 
would be pleasant to finish the rest of my years in this 
place, and to obtain with the elephants the end (at which 
they aim)r They all replied, ‘‘This is an excellent 
design; as for ourselves, we are stained by our heavy 
(sins ) ; our wisdom is not equal to the formation of such 
a design ; but according to your opportunity look well to 
your own welfare, and cease not your efforts in this ex- 
cellent purpose.” 

Having departed from the rest, he again repeated his 
earnest vow, and with joy devoted himself to a solitary 
life during the rest of his days. 

it, “ their brethren,” as the that position, and undertakes the 
equivalent of “those of the same duties of a Srdmandra, to water and 
mind,” and he makes these invite sweep the courts of the 
{dang chaou) the other. It may be This appears to me to be the 
so, but there were evidently no meaning of the passage ; The Bhik- 
brethren at the as the nar- shu was led by witnessing the de« 

rative shows. This old tradition votion of the elephants to count his 
is also related by Fa-hian (chap, own conduct as trifling compared 
xxiii.) with theins. He therefore casts in 

This is undoubtedly the mean- his lot with them. M. Julien takes 
ing of the passage. He was a a different view of the meaning of 
Bhikshu, i.e., fully ordained ; but the original, 
now he gives up the privilege of , 
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On this he constructed for himself a ^^miasdldp 
led the rivulets so as to form a pool, and at their proper 
seasons gathered flowers, and watered and swept and 
garnished the st'Apa, Tims during a succession of years 
he persevered without change of purpose or plan. 

The kings of the neighbouring countries, hearing the 
history, greatly honoured him; gave up their vrealth and 
treasure, and together founded the sanghdrctma. Then 
they requested {the ^rdmanSra) to take charge of the 
.affairs of the congregation ; and from that time till now 
there has been no interruption in the original appointinent, 
and a SrflmanSra has ever held the chief office in the con- 
vent. 

Eastward from this convent, in the midst of a great 
forest, after going about loo li, we come to a great 
built by A^6ka-rflja. This is the place where the prince- 
royal, after having passed from the city, put off his precious 
robes, loosed his necklace, and ordered his coachman^® to 
return home. The prince-royal in the middle of the night 
traversing the city, at early dawn arrived at this place,^^ 
and then, heart and body bent on accomplishing his destiny, 
he said, Here have I come out of the prison stocks. Here 
have I shaken off my chains.” This is the place where 
he left for the last time his harnessed horse, and taking 
the mani gem from his crown, he commanded his coach- 
man, saying, Take this gem, and, returning, say to my 
father the king, now I am going away, not in inconsiderate 
disobedience, but to banish lust, and to destroy the power 
of impermanence, and to stop all the leaks of existence.” 

Pansala is a Sinhalese word for chariot ; ” but it also means “a horse 
** leafy hut, f.e,, a residence made saddled for service; ’* and as all the 
out of boughs of trees. evidence, both of the books and 

His coachman, or equerry, was sculptures, is in favour of the prince 
called Chandaka. For an account sending back his “horse,” I have 
of his dismissal see used this translation. But it may 

varga 6. also be translated “ chariot,” as the 

The place appears to be “ Man- answer of Chandaka seems to re- 
eya,” about 34 miles E.S.E. of quire. 

Bhuila. Mo-nit generally called the 

It is true that W means ch^ 4 ^rmis,i. 
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Then Cliandaka (Ghen-to-kia) replied, What heart 
can I have to go back thus, with a horse without a rider ? ” 
The prince having persuaded him with gentle words, his 
mind was opened and he returned. 

To the east of the st4pa where Chanclaka returned is a 
Jambii tree with leaves and branches fallen off but the 
trunk still upright. By the side of this is a little 
This is the place where the prince exchanged his precious 
robe' for one made of deerskin. The prince had cut off 
his hair and exchanged his lower garments, and although 
he had got rid of his collar of precious stones, yet there 
was one divine garment (still on his person). This robe,'’ 

he said, '' is greatly in excess (of my wants ) ; how shall I 
change it away ? " At this time a Suddhavlisa-d^va*^^ 
transformed himself into a hunter with robes of deerskin, 
and holding his bow and carrying his quiver. The prince, 
raising his garment, addressed him thus : I am desirous 
to exchange garments with you. Oh, that you would 
assent." The hunter said ‘‘Good!" The prince, loosing 
his upper garment, gave it to the hunter. The hunter 
having received it, resumed his Deva body, and holding 
the garment he had obtained, rose into the air and de- 
parted. 

By the side of the st^^oa commemorating this event, and 
not far from it, is a st^;pa built by As6ka-raja. This is 
the spot where the prince had his head shaved. The 
prince taking a knife (sword) from the hands of Ghan^uka, 
himself cut off his locks. Sakra, king of D§vas, took the 
hair to his heavenly palace to offer it worship. At this 
time a Suddhfiv§,sa~d§va, transforming himself into a bar- 
ber, and holding his razor in his hand, advanced tovrards 
the prince. The latter hereupon addressed him, Can you 
shave off the hair? Will you favour me by so doing to 

His robe ornamented with A Deva of the pure abodes ; 
various gems. I find nothing about a Deva of the five highest KUpa- 
“ a hunter ” in the text, although it brahma heavens. See Childers’ Tali 
was with a hunter the exchange was Diet, sub voc. BattaUha. 
made. 
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me?” The transformed DSva being so directed, accord- 
ingly shaved liis head. 

The time when the prince left the city and became a 
recluse is not quite fixed. Some say that Bodhisattva was 
then nineteen years of age; others say he was twenty-nine, 
and that it was on the eighth day of the second half of 
the month Vai 4 §,kha, which corresponds to our fifteenth 
day of the third month. 

To the south-east of the head-shaving in the 

middle of a desert, going 180 or 190 li, we come to a 
Nyagrodha grove in which there is a st'Apa about 30 feet 
high. Formerly, when Tath^ata had died and his remains 
had been divided, the Brahmans who had obtained none, 
came to the place of cremation, and taking the remnant 
of coals and cinders to their native country, built this 
stiX;pa over tliern,^^ and offered their religious services 
to it. Since then wonderful signs have occurred in this 
place; sick persons who pray and worship here are mostly 
cured. 

By the side of th-e ashes is an old sanghdrdma, 

where there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who 
walked and sat there. 

On the right hand and left of this convent there are 
several hundred sklpas, among which is one large one 
built by A^oka-i 4 ja; although it is mostly in ruins, yet 
its height is still about 100 feet. 

From this going north-east through a great forest, along 
a dangerous and difficult road, where wild oxen and herds 
of elephants and robbers and hunters cause incessant 
trouble to travellers, after leaving the forest we come to 
the Idngdoin of Kiii-shi-na-kde-lo (Kusinagara). 

Kitj-shi-na-kTe-lo [Ku^inagaba]. 

The capital®^ of this country is in ruins, and its towns 

This is the “Ashes. I)%oba,’- - Kusinagara,- Kusinagari, Ku- 

referred to Fo-sho^M'ng’tm^i’hm^f v, ^anagara, IMigramaka, or Kusi- 
2284. n^ra, the scene of Buddha^s death 
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and villages waste and desolate. The brick foundation 
walls of the old capital are about lo ii in circuit There 
are few inhabitants, and the avenues of the town are 
deserted and waste. At the north-east angle of the' city 
gate ®^ is a sMpa which was built by A^6ka-r§.ja. This is 
the old house of Chunda (Chun-to) in the middle of it 
is a well which was dug at the time when he was about 
to make his offering (to Buddha). Although it has over- 
flown for years and months, the water is still pure and 
sweet. " 


To the north-west of the city 3 or 4 li, crossing the 
Ajitavati fO-shi-to-fa-ti) river, on the western bank, 
not far, we come to a grove of sMa trees. The idla tree 
is like the Huh tree, with a greenish white bark and leaves 
very glistening and smooth. In this wood are four trees 
of an unusual height, which indicate the place where 
Tath^gata died.^® 

There is (lure) a great brick vihdm, in which is a figure 
of the Mrvdna of Tath&gata. He is lying with his head 
to the north as if asleep. By the side of this vihdra is a 
stlXpa built by As 6 ka-i 4 ja ; although in a ruinous state, 
yet it is some 200 feet in height. Before it is a stone 


and burial, has been identified by 
Wilson and Cunningham with the 
present village of ICasia, 35 miles to 
the east of G-orakhpur. It stood 
close to the Hiranyavati river {Fo- 
sko-hing-tmn-Ung, v. 2200) ; this 
must be the same as the Little 
Cla’idakt river, or one of its feeders. 
I'he channel of this river, however, 
has undergone frequent changes. 
See /. R As. S., vol. v. pp. 123 f. ; 
Burnoiif, /wired (2ded.),pp. 75, 347 ; 
Lassen, hid, Alt. (2d ei), voL i, 
pp, 1 71, 662; Lolita Vistaraj pp. 
4161, 419 ff. 'X 

Cunningham speaks of the 
hnch of which the sMpas were 
built {Arch. Surveg, vol* i. p. 
77 ). ^ 

Asvaghosha speaks of the Lung- 
siang gate, which must have led to- 


wards the river {Fo-sho-Mng-tsan- 
Icing, V. 2200). 

^ Chunda was a householder who 
invited Buddha to his house and 
there gave him his last repast (/b- 
sho-hing-tsanding, v. 1947). For an 
account of Ohunda’s offering, ac-* 
cording to the later school of Bud- 
dhism, see as above, Note iil, pp. 
36s fif. 

In Ohinsse Wu-shing, “invin- 
cible. ” This is the same as the Shi- 
lai-na-fa-ti or Hiranyavati river, in 
Chinese Yeu-kin-ho, “the river that 
has gold.” 

The record generally speaks 
of two tvees {Shorea robusta) 
{Fo-shO’hingdsmi-'king, v. 1950), and 
they are represented in the sculpture 
of the Nirvdna in Cave xxvi. at 
Ajan^.^ (Burgess, Cave Tem'pUs, pi. 1.). 
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pillar to record the Mrvdna of Tatli§,gata; although there 
is an inscription on it, yet there is no date as to year or 
month. 

According to the general tradition, Tath§.gata was eighty 
years old when, on the iSth day of the second half of the 
month Vai^S,kha, he entered Mrvdna. This corresponds 
to the 15th day of the 3d month with us. But the Sar- 
vitstivMins say that he died on the 8th day of the second 
half of the month KS^rtika, which is the same as the 8th 
day of the 9th month with us. The different schools 
calculate variously from the death of Buddha. Some say 
it is 1200 years and more since then. Others say, 1300 
and more. Others say, 1 500 and more. Others say that 
900 years have passed, but not 1000 since the NirvdTia^^ 

By the side of the vihdra, and not far from it, is a 
st 4 pa. This denotes the place where Bbdhisattva, when 
practising a religious life, was born as the king of a flock 
of pheasants (chi — S, kapinjala), and caused a fire to be 
put out. Formerly there was in this place a great and 
shady forest, where beasts and birds congregated and built 
their nests or dwelt in caves. Suddenly a fierce wind 
burst from every quarter, and a violent conflagration 
spread on every side. At this time there was a pheasant 
who, moved by pity and tenderness, hastened to plunge 
itself in a stream of pure water, and then flying up in the 
air, shook the drops from its feathers (on the flames). 
Whereupon Sakra, king of DSvas, coming down, said (to 
the hird), ‘‘ Why are you so foolish as to tire yourself, thus 
fluttering your wings ? A great fire is raging, it is burning 
down the forest trees and the desert grass ; what can such 
a tiny creature as you do to put it out ? ” The bird said. 
And who are you ? ” He replied, “ I am Sakra, king of 

The various dates here recorded before Asdka, i.e., about 325 B.O., 
would correspond with 552 B.O., 652 which is the date he employs else- 
B.a, 852 B.C., and a date between where. The Southern date is 543 
252 B.O. and 352 B.C. By this last B.O., but the most recent researches 
Hiuen Tsiang probably means to place it between 477 and 482 B.o# 
place the Nirvana^ a hundred years This is generally accepted. 
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D^vas.” The bird answered, “ Now Sakra, king of D^vas, 
has great power of religious merit, and every wish he has 
he can gratify; to deliver from this calamity and avert the 
evil would be as easy as opening and shutting his hand« 
There can be no propriety in permitting this calamity to 
last.®2 But the fire is burning fiercely on every side, there 
is no time for words.” And so saying he flew away again, 
and ascending up, sprinkled the water from his wings. 
Then the king of the D§vas took the water in the hollow 
of his hand ®^ and poured it out on the forest and extin- 
guished the fire; the smoke was cleared away and the living 
creatures saved. Therefore this is still called the 

extinguishing-fire 

By the side of this, not far off, is a stilTa, On this spot 
B6dhisattva, when practising a religious life, being at that 
time a deer, saved {or, rescued) living creatures. In 
very remote times this was a great forest ; a fire burst out 
in the wild grass that grew in it. The birds and beasts 
were sorely distressed. Before them wms the barrier of a 
swiftly flowing river. Behind them the calamity of the 
raging fire which barred their escape. There was no help 
for it but to plunge into the water, and there drowned, 
they perished. This deer, moved by pity, placed his body 
across the stream, wdiich lashed his sides and broke his 
bones, whilst he strove with all his strength to rescue the 
drowning creatures. A worn-out hare coming to the bank, 
the deer \vith patience bearing his pain and fatigue, got 
him safely across, but bis strength being now worn out, 
he was engulfed in the water and died. The D^vas col- 
lecting his bones raised this st4pa. 


This may be otherwise trans- 
lated : “ if my request is without 
effect, with whom lies the fault ? 
Taking a handful of water. 
There is an error in the text, 
sha (killed) for Icew (delivered). 
Julien translates the passage *‘took 
the form of a deer, and sacrificed his 
life.” The former part, “took the 
form of a deer,” cannot be correct, 


the original is wei being a deer ; 
with regard to the second jjart, 
“ sacrificed his life,” the original is 
sha sang, which is literally “to kill 
living animals for food.” I have 
preferred to consider s7i« a mistake 
for to deliver. 

It is difficult to understand 
why the hii'ds should be afraid of 
the river. 
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To the west of this place, not far off, is a st4pa. This 
is where Siibhadra®® (Shen-hien) died {entered Mr- 
v4nd). Subhadra was originally a Brahman teacher. He 
was 120 years of age; being so old, he had acq^uired in 
consequence much wisdom. Hearing that Buddha was 
about to die, he came to the two^^ (sdla) trees, and 
asked Ananda, saying, The Lord is about to die ; pray 
let me ask him respecting some doubts I have, which 
still hamper me.” Ananda replied, '^The Lord is about 
to die ; pray do not trouble him.” He said, I hear 
that Buddha is difficult to meet in the world, and that 
the true law is difficult to hear. I have some grave 
doubts ; there is no ground for fear.” On being invited, 
Subhadra at once entered, and first asked Buddha, ‘‘There 
are many different persons wffio call themselves masters, 
each having a different system of doctrine, and pjretend- 
ing therewith to guide the people. Is Gautama (Kiu- 
ta«mo) able to fathom their doctrine ? ” Buddha said, 
“ I know their doctrine thoroughly ; ” and then for Sub- 
hadra's sake he preached the law. 

Subhadra having heard (the sermon), his mind, pure 
and faithful, found deliverance, and he asked to be 
received into the church as a fully ordained disciple. 
Then Tathlgata addressed him saying, “ Are you able to 
do so ? Unbelievers and other sectaries who prepare 
themselves for a pure mode of life ought to pass a four 
years^ novitiate, to exhibit their conduct and test their 
disposition; if their characters and words be iinexcep- 

the circumstances attend- The expression “Gautama ” is 
ing the conversion of Subhadra used by Subhadra because he was 
(Su-po-t’o-lo), see Fo’sho~hmg 4 san- a Brahman unbeliever. 
icing, varga 26, p. 290. In Chinese This does not, as it appears, 
his name is Sheii-hien, “the very refer to the life of a Sramana, but 
virtuous.” to the preparation of a Brahma- 

^ 5 ^ Here the two trees are re- chslra ; the previous discipline of 
ferred to. The four which existed the Br0.hman . . . ). The 

in Hiuen Tsiang’s time were pro- “unbelievers,” in Chinese 
bably of a later date, and hacl been translated Tirthikas, in the 3 Iakd- 
planted two at the head and two at vyutpatti 
the feet where Buddha died. 
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tionable, then such persons may enter my profession; 
but in your case, whilst living amongst men, you have 
observed their discipline. There should be no difficultyj^ 
then, to prevent your full ordination V 

Subhadra said, ‘'The Lord is very pitiful and very 
gracious, without any partiality. Is he then willing to 
forego in my case the four years of the threefold prepara- 
tory discipline ? ” loo 

Buddha said, “ As I before stated, this has been done 
whilst living among men.” 

Then Subhadra, leaving his home immediately, took 
full orders as a priest. Then applying himself with all 
diligence, he vigorously disciplined both body and mind, 
and so being freed from all doubt, in the middle of the 
night (of Buddha's Nirvdnd), not long after (the interview), 
he obtained the fruit, and became an Arhat without any 
imperfection. Being thus perfected in purity, he could 
not bear to await Buddha's death (great Nirvana), but in 
the midst of the congregation, entering the samddhi of 
“fire-limit” (Agni-dhdtu), and after displaying his spiritual 
capabilities, he first entered Nmd'^a, He was thus the 
very last convert of Tath%ata, and the first to enter 
Nirvdna, This is the same as the hare who was last 
saved in the story that has just been told. 

Beside (the stdpa of) Subhadra's Nirvana ^ stUpa ; 
this is the place where the Vajrapdni (Chi-kin-kang) 

The whole of this passage is Nirvdna, are called lih sse, and 
obscure; the reference seems to be they did “sink prostrate on the 
to a four years’ preparatory course earth ” {Fo-sho-king4san-Icing, ver. 
of discipline practised by "the Si‘ 2195). But the text seems to refer 
Jcshyamdna (pupil) ; for the three- ,to some superhuman being, for the 
fold character of their discipline, VajrapS-ni is called “holding- 
see Fo-kouc-ld, p. 182. This pre- diamond - mace - spiritual - secret - 
vious course of discipline Buddha vestige - mighty - lord ; ” this phrase 
is willing to remit in the case of is explained by Eitel {Handbooh, 
Subhadra, because he had already sub voc. Vadjrapdni) to refer to 
practised it “in the world,” that is, Indra, a sort of demon king, with 
in his own religious training. 500 Yaksha followers. In the great 

This incident is also referred picture of the Nirvdna brought 
to by Ba-hian (Beal, jP« 1- from Japan by Mr. Boriase, and 

ffiims, p. 95). There is some difiGi- exhibited for a time at Bethnal 
culty in the matter, because the Green, there is such a figure lying 
Mallas, who were present at the on the ground. 
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fell fainting on the earth. The great merciful Lord of 
the World, having, according to the condition of the per- 
sons concerned, finished his work of converting the 
world, entered on the joy of the Nirvdna between the 
two Sdl'a trees ; with his head to the north, he there lay 
asleep. The Mallas, with their diamond maces and 
divine though secret characteristics,^®^ seeing Buddha 
about to die, were deeply affected with pity, and cried, 
“Tathfigata is leaving us and entering the great Nirvdna; 
thus are we without any refuge or protection to defend 
us ; the poisonous arrow has deeply penetrated our vitals, 
and the fire of sorrow burns us up without remedy!” 
Then letting go their diamond clubs, they fell prostrate 
on the earth, and so remained for a long time. Then 
rising again, and deeply affected with compassion and 
love, they thus spake together, '‘Who shall now provide 
us a boat to cross over the great sea of birth and death ? 
Who shall light a lamp to guide us through the long night 
of ignorance?” 

By the side where the diamond (mace-Jwlders) fell to 
the earth is a This is the place where for seven 

days after Buddha had died they offered religious offer- 
ings. When Tathfigata was about to die, a brilliant 
light shone everywhere; men and Ddvas were assembled, 
and together showed their sorrow as they spake thus 
one to the other, “ Now the great Buddha, Lord of the 
World, is about to die, the happiness of men is gone, th« 
world has no reliance.” Then Tathfigata, reposing on 
Ms right side upon the lion-bed, addressed the great 
congregation thus, "Say not TathS,gata has gone "for ever 
(perished)y because he dies ; the body of the law 
endures for ever ! unchangeable is this ! Put away all 

I have retained this transla- mortals, and disciples of Buddha, 
tion, notwithstanding Dr. EiteVs and they offered their services after 
explanation, as it is literally cor- his death for seven days, 
rect, and in agreement with Asva- The DKarniakdya^ the spiri- 

gh6sha. Moreover, from the sub- tual. presence of Buddha in his 
sequent exclamations, it is plain words, 
that the persons who spoke were 
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idleness, and without delay seek for emancipation (fro7n 
the world)!' 

Then the Bhikshus sobbing and sighing wdtli piteous 
grief, Aniruddha^®^ bade the Bhikshus cease. ''Grieve 
not thus,” he said, lest the D^vas should deride.” 
Then all the Mallas (Mo-la) having offered their offerings, 
desired to raise the golden cof&n, and bring it to tlie 
place of cremation. Then Aniruddha addressed them all, 
and bade them stop, for the D6vas desired to offer their 
worship during seven days. 

Then the D^vas (the heavenly host), holding exquisite 
divine flowers, discoursed through space the praises of 
his sacred qualities, each in full sincerity of heart offering 
his sacrifice of worship. 

By the side of the place where the coffin was detained 
is a stilpa; this is where the queen Mahlm^y^^^® wept 
for Buddha, 

TathS^gata having departed, and his body being laid in 
the coffin, then Aniruddha, ascending to the heavenly 
mansions, addressed the queen M^y§. and said, " The 
supremely holy Lord of Eeligion has now died ! ” 

having heard of it, suppressed her sobs, and 
with the body of D^vas came to the two sdla trees. 
Seeing the saiighati robe, and the patra, and the religious 
staff, she embraced them as she recognised each, and 
then ceased awhile to act,^®^ till once again with loud 
accents she cried, "The happiness of men and gods is 
done 1 The world^s eyes put out ! All things are desert, 
without a guide !” 

Auiriiddlia (’O-ni-liu-t’o). a + nimddlia not-stopped, in agree- 
There is some difficulty in knowing ment with the Tibetan ma hgags- 
whether Aniruddha (cousin of pa, celui qui n’a pas ^te arretd 

Buddha, being a son of AmrXtd- {Lotus, p. 293) ; As, Res. vol. xx. 

dana), or Anuruddha is referred p, 440). Oonf. Eitel, HandI}oo'k, sub 
to in the text; in the one case, voc. 

Burnouf {Lotus, p. 294) states that In the picture alluded to 

Anuruddha was the personal at- above (n. 97) there is a represen- 

tendant on Buddha at the time of tation of Anuruddha or Aniruddha 
his death ; but, on the other hand, conducting Mah^miiy^ from heaven 
A^vaghCsha (Fo-sko, ver. 21513) de- to the scene of the Nw*vdna. 
dves the name of this person from That is^ she fainted’. 
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DI VISION OF RELICS. 

Then by the holy power of TathS,gata the golden coffin 
of itself opened; spreading abroad a glorious light, with 
hands conjoined, and sitting upright, he saluted his loving 
mother (and said), ‘'You have come down from far; you 
who live so religiously need not be sad ! 

Ananda, suppressing his grief, inquired and said, “What 
shall I say hereafter when they question me?” In answer 
he rejoined, “ (Say this), when Buddha had already died, 
Ms loving mother MS,yi., from the heavenly courts de- 
scending, came to the twin Mia trees. Then Buddha, 
bent on teaching the irreverent among^^^ men, from out 
his golden coffin, with hands conjoined, for her sake, 
preached the law.” 

To the north of the city, after crossing the riverd^® and 
going 300 paces or so, there is a st4pa. This is the place 
where they burnt the body of Tatl4gata. The earth is 
now of a blackish yellow, from a mixture of earth and 
charcoal. Whoever with true faith seeks here, and prays, 
is sure to find some relics of Tath^gata. 

When Tath§,gata died, men and D^vas, moved with 
love, prepared a coffin made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, and in a thousand napkins swathed his body; 
they spread both flowers and scents, they placed both 
canopies and coverings over it; then the host of Mallas 
raised the bier and forward marched, with others follow- 
ing and leading on. Passing the golden river (Kin-ho) to 
the north, they filled the coffin up with scented oil, and 
piled high up the odorous wood and kindled it. Then, 
after all was burnt, there were two napkins left — one that 
lay next the body, the other from the outside covering. 
Then they divided the iariras for the world’s sake, the 
hair and nails alone remained untouched by fire. By the 
side of the place of cremation is a st4pa; here Tathflgata, 

That ia, those who have no customs his country, where tie 
reverence for parents. This inch highest reverence of parents Is in- 
dent, which is a late invention, culcated. 

would recommend itself to Hiuen The Ajitavatt or Hiranyavatt. 
Tsiang as in agreement with the 
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for KS;syapa's sake, revealed his feet. When Tath^afca 
was in his golden coffin, and the oil poured on it and the 
wood piled up, the fire would not enkindle. When all 
the beholders were filled with fear and doubt, Anirnddha 
spoke, ‘‘We must await Mlyapa.” 

At this time KS^yapa, with 500 followers from out the 
forest, came to Ku^inagara, and asked Ananda saying, 
“ Can 1 behold TathS,gata's body ? ” Ananda said, “ Swathed 
in a thousand napkins, enclosed within a heavy coffin, 
with scented wood piled up, we are about to burn it” 

At this time Buddha caused his feet to come from out 
the coffin. Above {or, on) the wheel sign lo ! there were 
different coloured marks. Addressing Ananda then, he 
said, “ And what are these ?” Answering he said, “ When 
first he died the tears of men and gods, moved by pity, 
falling upon his feet, left these marks.^^^ 

Then K&,^yapa worshipped and walked round the coffin 
uttering his praises. Then the scented wood caught fire 
of its own accord, and burnt the whole with a great con- 
flagration. 

When TathS-gata died he appeared three times from his 
coffin : first, when he put out his arm and asked Ananada, 
“(Have you) prepared the way?”^^^ secondly, when he 
sat up and preached the law for his mother’s sake ; and 
thirdly, when he showed his feet to the great K§,^yapa. 

By the side of the place where he showed his feet is a 
built by A^&ka-ifija. This is the place where the 
eight kings shared the relics. In front is built a stone 
pillar on which is written an account of this event. 

When Buddha died, and after his cremation, the kings 
of the eight countries with their troops (four kinds of 

Lun dang; see ante, vol. i p. This is the literal translation ; 

94. but it probably refers to K^yapa, 

In the Vinaya it is stated that as Julien explains (n. i, p. 346) ; or 
these marks were made by the tears the word che may be equal to “tlie 
of a woman who wept at his feet, chief,” alluding to Kasyapa ; the 
See Abstract of Pour Lectures, jgp. sentence would then be, “has the 
69, 82, chief arrived ? ” 
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troops) sent a riglit-minded Br&hma^ (Dr6na) to address 
the Mallas of Kn^inagara, saying, “The guide of men 
and gods has died in this country; we have come from 
far to req^uest a share of his relics ” The Mallas said, 
“ Tathlgata has condescended to come to this land ; the 
guide of the world is dead 1 the loving father of all that 
lives has gone ! We ought to adore the relics of Buddha; 
your journey here has been in vain, you will not gain your 
end.” Then the great kings having sought humbly for 
them and failed, sent a second message saying, “As you 
will not accede to our request, our troops are near.” Then 
the BrMiinan addressing them said, “Eeflect how the Lord, 
the great merciful, prepared religious merit by practising 
patience ; through successive ages his renown will last. 
Your desire now to try force is not right. Divide then 
the relics into eight portions, so that all may worship 
them. Why resort to arms?”^^^ The Mallas, obedient 
to these words, divided the relics into eight parts. 

Then ^akra the king of gods said, “ The D^vas also 
should have a share ; dispute not their right.” 

Anavatapta^^^ the NS^ga also, and Muchilinda 
(Wen4in), and [fildpatra (I-lo-po-ta-lo) also, deliberated 
and said, “We ought not to be left without a bequest; if 
we seek it by force it will not be well for you ! ” The 
Bi4hman said, “ Dispute not so!” Then he divided the 
relics into three portions, one for the D^vas, one for the 
NS.gas, and one remnant for the eight kingdoms among 
men. This addition of DSvas and N%as in sharing 
the relics was a source of great sorrow to the kings of 


This name is given in the 
sho-hinff-tsan-hi'ngf v. 2231. The 
phrase chi sing means ** right 
minded," or impartial ; ” it may 
possibly be a proper name (Rlju- 
bh^va), as Jnlien supposes. 

113 fplje argument of the Brahman 
is given in full by AlvaghOsha, 
shocking 4 san-Mng^ pp. 328, 329. 

In Tibetan Ma-dros-pa, the 


king of the N^as (snakes) of the 
lake of the same name. See .'1 siat. 
Jies.f vol. XX. p. 448. 

Julien’s translation can hardly 
be correct ; “ the eight kings having 
obtained a double portion, the gods, 
the N^gas, and the kings of men 
grieved much on that account." The 
eight kings did not, in fact, obtain 
a double portion. The translation 
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To the south-west of the relic-dividing s?54pa/gomg 
200 li or so, we come to a great village ; here lived a 
Bnthman of eminent wealth and celebrity, deeply learned 
in all pure literature, versed in the five Vidyds}^^ ac- 
quainted with the three treasures (pitakas). By the side 
of his home he had built a priest’s house, and had used al 
his wealth to adorn it with magnificence. If by chance 
any priests in their travels stopped on their way, he asked 
them to halt, and used all his means to entertain them. 
They might stop one night, or even throughout seven days. 

After this, Sa4^nka-r§,ja having destroyed the religion 
of Buddha, the members of the priesthood were dispersed, 
and for many years driven away. The Bi4hma^ never- 
theless retained for them, through all, an undying regard. 
As he was walking he chanced to see a Sramana, with 
thick eyebrows and shaven head, holding his staff, coining 
along. The BrS,hman hurried up to him, and meeting 
him asked, Whence come you?” and besought him to 
enter the priest’s abode and receive his charity. In the 
morning he gave him some rice-milk (rice halls with milk). 
The Sramana having taken a mouthful, thereupon returned 
it (ie., the rest) to his alms-bowl with a great sigh. The 
Brahman who supplied the food prostrating himself said, 
Eminent sir ! (bhadantd), is there any reason why you 
should not remain with me one night ? is not the food 
agreeable ? ” The Sramana graciously answering said, I 
pity the feeble merit possessed by the world, but let me 
finish my meal and I will speak to you further.” After 
finishing his food he gathered up his robes as if to go. 
The BrS^hman said, ‘‘ Your reverence agreed to speak with 
me, why then are you silent ? ” The &amana said, I have 
not forgotten ; but to talk with you is irksome ] and the cir- 
cumstance is likely to create doubt, but yet I will tell you in 

is evidently cliung fen^ "the addi- grieved.” That is, the relics were 
tional division,” tin lung^ "among carried away from the world, and 
Devas and Ndgas,” jin lowng mo this caused the sorrow, 
pi, “the kings of men were much See vol. i. p. 78. 
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"brief. Wlieii I siglied, it was not on account of your offering 
of rice ; for during many hundreds of years I have not 
tasted such food. When Tathagi,ta was living in the 
world I was a follower of his when he dwelt in the T^aiu- 
vana- vili 4 ra, near E^jagrXha (Ho-lo-she-ld-li-hi) ; 
there it was, stooping down, I washed his in the 

pure stream of the river— there I filled his pitcher — there 
I gave him water for cleansing his mouth ; but alas 1 the 
milk you now offer is not like the sweet water of old 1 It 
is because the religious merit of D^vas and men has 
diminished that this is the caseT' The Brahman then 
said, ^^Is it possible that you yourself have ever seen 
Buddha ? The Sramana replied, Have you never heard 
of ES^hula, Buddha’s owm son? I am he 1 Because 
I desire to protect the true law’ I have not yet entered 
Nirmna^ 

Having spoken thus he suddenly disappeared. Then 
the BrS/hmaii swept and watered the chamber he had 
used, and placed there a figure of him, which he reverenced 
as though he were present. 

Going 500 li through the great forest we come to the 
kingdom of P’o-lo-ni-sse (Bi,n^ras). 

In Chinese, Wang-she-oh’ing. 
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Includes the following countries^ (i) P^odo-ni-sse ; (2) QJien-ehu; 

{2) Fei-she-U ; Fodi-shi ; {^) Ni-po 4 o, 

Fo-lo-ni-sse (VAEiNASi^ OR BAnAras), 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders {on Us western side) the Ganges river. It is 
about 18 or 19 li in length and 5 or 6 li in breadth; its 
inner gates are like a small-toothed comb;^ it is densely 
populated. The families are very rich, and in the dwell- 
ings are objects of rare value. The disposition of the 
people is soft and humane, and they are earnestly given 
to study. They are mostly unbelievers, a few reverence 
the law of Buddha. The climate is soft, the crops abun- 
dant, the trees (fruit trees) flouiishing, and the underwood 
thick in every place. There are about thirty sanghdrdmas 
and 3000 priests. They study the Little Vehicle according 
to the Saihmatlya school (Ching-liang-pu). There are a 
hundred or so D^va temples with about 10,000 sectaries. 
They honour principally Mah^^vara (Ta-tseu-tsai). Some 
cut their hair off, others tie their hair in a knot, and go 

^ This is the restoration of the ^ Julien gives here, “the villages 
Chinese equivalents, A note in the are very close together;” but, as 
original gives the sound oi ni as noticed before (p, 73, n. 13), the 
—n{m) + (Ae)a, i.e., wa ; the restora* Chinese symbols Im yen mean “ the 
tion, therefore, is the inner gates ” of a city, and the ex- 

Sanskrit form of the name of Blln- pression pi means “ like a tooth 
tos. It was so called because it comb.” I conclude it means that 
lies between the two streams Varan^ the inner gates of the city consisted 
and Asi or Asi, affluents of the of closely joined, and perhaps sharp- 
Ganges. See Sherring, Sacred Ody ened, iron or other bars. 
of the B indue. 
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naked, without clothes (Nirgranthas) ; they cover their 
bodies with ashes (Palupatas), and by the practice of all 
sorts of austerities they seek to escape from birth ® and 
death. ■ 

In the capital there are twenty D^va temples, the towers 
and halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved 
wood. The foliage of trees combine to shade {the sites), 
whilst pure streams of water encircle them. The statue 
of the D§va MahS^vara, made of ieon-shih {native copper), 
is somewhat less than 100 feet high. Its appearance is 
grave and majestic, and appears as though really living. 

To the north-east of the capital, on the western side of 
the river VaranS., is a built by AI 6 ka-raja (Wu-yau). 
It is about 100 feet high; in front of it is a stone pillar; 
it is bright and shining as a mirror ; its surface is glisten- 
ing and smooth as ice, and on it can be constantly seen 
the figure of Buddha as a shadow. 

To the north-east of the river VaranS, about 10 li or so, 
we come to the sanghdrdma of Lu-ye {stag desert).^ Its 
precincts are divided into eight portions {sectio 7 is),^ con- 
nected by a surrounding wall. The storeyed towers with 
projecting eaves and the balconies are of very superior 
work. There are fifteen hundred priests in this convent 
who study the Little Vehicle according to the Saihmatlya 
school. In the great enclosure is a vihdra about 200 feet 
high ; above the roof is a golden- covered figure of the Amra 
(An-mo 4 o — mango) fruit. The foundations of the building 
are of stone, and the stairs also, but the towers and niches 


® Not life and death,” but ** birth 
and death ix., to arrive at a con- 
dition of uninterrupted life. 

^ Jullen here gives P6-lo-ni-sse by 
mistake, it should be P6^lo-ni (read 
na), referring to the Varan 4 or Ba- 
ranii. (see Dr. Mtzedward Hall’s 
remarks in the Xntroduction to 
Sherring’s Sacred City of the Hin- 
dus; also Cunningham, (?eoy., 
p. 436 n.) 

® The same as Mi'^gadUva, gene- 


rally called iM-yuen, ^ ■ the deer 
garden.” This is the spot where 
Buddha preached his first sermon 
to the five mendicants. For an 
account of his march to Bdn^ras 
and the sermon he preached see 
Fo’Sho-hinff'tsarMng, varga 15, p, 
168. 

® Probably meaning that the en- 
closure was an octagon, as the great 
tower of Dhamek was {Arch. Sur- 
vey, vol. i. p. III). 
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are of brick The niches are arranged on the four sides 
in a hundred successive lines, and in each niche is a golden 
figure of Buddha. In the middle of the vihdm is a figure 
of Buddha made of teou-sliih {native copper). It is the 
size of life, and he is represented as turning the wheel of 
the law {preacliing)? 

To the south-west of the vilidra is a stone st4pa built 
by A^dka-rija. Although the foundations have given 
way, there are still lOO feet or more of the wall remaining. 
In front of the building is a stone pillar about 70 feet 
high. The stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is 
glistening, and sparkles like light ; and all those who 
pray fervently before it see from time to time, accord- 
ing to their petitions, figures with good or bad signs. 
It w^as here that Tath§,gata {ju4ai), having arrived at 
enlightenment, began to turn the wheel of the law (to 
preach). 

By the side of this building and not far from it is a 
stdpa. This is the spot where AjnS,ta Kaun^nya 
(’0-jo-kio-chhn-ju) and the rest, seeing Bodhisattva giving 
up his austerities, no longer kept his company, but coming 
to this place, gave themselves up to meditation.® 

By the side of this is a st4pa where five hundred PratySka 
Buddhas entered at the same time into Mrvdna, There 
are, moreover, three st4pas where there are traces of the 
sitting and walking of the three former Buddhas. 

By the side of this last place is a stUpa, This is the 
spot where Maiti%a Bodhisattva received assurance of 
his becoming a Buddha. In old days, when Tathlgata 
was living in E^jagriha (Wang-she), on the Gridhrakuta 

^ The wheel is the symbol of made on this spot see nrc/^. 
“preaching,” or of dJmrrm. The vol. ip. 107 ff. 
scene of Buddha’s teaching near ® The five ascetics who had accom- 
Bdiiaras is the district called S^r- panied the Bddhisattva to Uraviiva, 
nilth, which, according to Cunning- and fasted with him for six years, 
ham, is a contraction of Sdranganfitha, when they saw him receive the rice 
lord of deer. Buddha himself was milk of Nandfi, supposing he had 
once the “ king of deer,” and this given up the object of his religious 
may be the origin of the name, life, left him, and came to the deer 
Bor an account of the excavations park at Banilras. 
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mountain,^ lie spoke thus to the Bhikshus : In future 
years, when this country of Jambudvlpa shall be at peace 
and rest, and the age of men shall amount to 80,000 
years, there shall be a Er 4 hman called Maitr^ya (Sse-che). 
His body shall be of the colour of pure gold, bright and 
glistening and pure. Leaving his home, he will become a 
perfect Buddha, and preach the threefold law for the 
benefit of all creatures. Those who shall be saved are 
those who live, in whom the roots of merit have been 
planted through my bequeathed lawd^ These all con- 
ceiving in their minds a profound respect for the three 
precious objects of worship, whether they be already pro- 
fessed disciples or not, whether they be obedient to the 
precepts or not, will all be led by the converting power 
{of Ms preaching) to acquire the fruit {of Bddhi) and final 
deliverance. Whilst declaring the threefold law for the 
conversion of those who have been influenced by my 
bequeathed law, by this means also hereafter others will 
be converted.'' 


At this time Maitr^ya Bddhisattva (Mei-ta-li-ye-pu-sa) 
hearing this declaration of Buddha, rose from his seat and 
addressed Buddha thus : “ May I indeed become that lord 
called MaitrSy a." Then Tath&gata spoke thus ; Be it so I 
you shall obtain this fruit {condition), and as I have just 


® The “Teak of the Vulture,” 
near RijagyXha. 

Julieu translates this by “ three 
great assemblies.” It is true hwuy 
means “an assembly” but in this 
passage mn hwuy refers to the 
law “ thrice repeated.” Hence it is 
said to be “a triple twelve-part 
trustworthy knowledge of the four 
truths (Oldenberg, p. 129 

and note.', Oompare also the phrase 
tikutiko ckakmm in the Bharhut 
sculi^tures, pi. xxviii., the meaning 
of which has escaped General Oun^ 
ningham. Mr. B. Nanjio, also, in his 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Bripitaka, 
pp. 9, 10, has not noticed that the 
Chinese symbol hwui corresponds 
with the Sanskrit and so has 
translated the phrase as though it 


referred to “an assembly.” 

That is, those who shall be saved 
by the preaching of Maitreya are 
those in whose hearts my bequeathed 
law shall have worked the necessary 
preparation. 

^ The same influence, i.e,, of 
Maitreya’s teaching, will act as a 
‘ * good friend ” for their subsequent 
conversion. The expression 
yau,” illustrious friend,” refers to 
the guidance of Bddki, or wisdom. 
There is some dfficulty in under- 
standing how this assurance could 
have been given to Maitrdya whilst 
Buddha was on the Gridlirakflta 
mountain, and yet that the spot 
should be at Bentos, unless, indeed, 
it was x*epeated there. 
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explained, such shall be the power {influence) of your 
teaching.” 

To the west of this place there is a This is the 

spot where S^kya Bddhisattva (Shih-kia-pu-sa) received 
an assurance {oflecoming a Buddha). In the midst of the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men’s years amounted to 20,000, 
M^yapa Buddha (Kia-she-po-fo) appeared in the world and 
moved the wheel of the excellent law {i.e.^ premhed the law), 
opened out and changed the unclosed mind {of men), and 
declared this prediction to PrabhS,p§.la Bddhisattva (Hu- 
ming-pu-sa),^® “This Bddhisattva in future ages, when 
the years of men shall have dwindled to 100 years, shall 
obtain the condition of a Buddha and be called SIkya 
Muni.” 

Not far to the south of this spot are traces where the 
four Buddhas of a bygone age walked for exercise. The 
length {of the jgromenade) is about fifty paces and . the 
height of the steps {stepjping spots) about seven feet. It is 
composed of blue stones piled together. Above it is a 
figure of TathS,gata in the attitude of walking. It is of a 
singular dignity and beauty. From the flesh-knot on the 
top of the head there flows wonderfully a braid of hair. 
Spiritual signs are plainly manifested and divine prodigies 
wrought with power 

Within the precincts of the enclosure {of the sa'hghd- 
rdma) '^^ there are many sacred vestiges, with mAaros and 
st 4 pas several hundred in number. We have only named 
two or three of these, as it would be difficult to enter 
into details. 

To the west of ihe saiighdrama enclosure is a clear lake 
of water about 200 paces in circuit ; here Tath^gata occa- 
sionally bathed himself. To the west of this is a great 

Julien translates “aud received bh^p^la) shall become a Buddha. 
from Brabh^pMa Bodhisattva the See Wong PHh (/. II. A s. B., vol, xx. 
prediction following.*' But this p. 139), §§ 4, 5. 
would destroy the connection of the Or of the “ deer park,” the 

sentence ; it is K^'^yapa Buddha who modern StoS^th. 
declftrea to Brabhupdla that he (Bra- 
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tank about i8o paces round; here Tathfigata used to wash 
his begging-dish. 

To the north of this is a lake about 1 50 paces round. 
Here Tath§,gata used to wash his robes. In each of these 
pools is a dragon who dwells within it. The water is 
deep and its taste sweet ; it is pure and resplendent in 
appearance, and neither increases nor decreases. When 
men of a bad character bathe here, the crocodiles (Idn-^pi- 
lo, — hmihhiras) come fortli and kill many of them; but 
in case of the reverential who wash here, they need fear 
nothing. 

By the side of the pool where Tathdgata washed his 
garments is a great square stone, on wiiich are yet to be 
seen the trace-marks of his Icashdya (Masha) robe. The 
bright lines of the tissue are of a minute and distinct 
character, as if carved on the stone. The faithful and 
pure frequently come to make their offerings here; but 
when the heretics and men of evil mind speak lightly of 
or insult the stone, the dragon-king inhabiting the pool 
causes the winds to rise and rain to fall. 

By the side of the lake, and not far off, is a stupa. This 
is where Bodhisattva, during liis preparatory life, was born 
as a king of elephants, provided wdth six tusks (chha- 
danta)}^ A hunter, desirous to obtain the tusks, put on 
a robe in colour like that of a religious ascetic, and tak- 
ing his bow, awaited the arrival of his prey. Tiie elephant 
king, from respect to the Imshdya robe, immediately broke 
off his tusks and gave them to the hunter. 

By the side of this spot, and not far from it, is a st 4 pa. 
It was here B&dhisattva, in his preparatory career, grieved 
to see that there was little politeness (reverencd) amongst 
men, took the form of a bird, and joining himself to the 

Chhadanta, which seems to Hardy, .E'asiem iffowac/wm, p. 1 78 ; 
mean six-tusked, according to Sia- Manual of Budhism, p, 17; Maha- 
mese legend, is the name of an ele- (Tumour’s trans.), pp. 22, 134; 

phant living in a golden palace on Upham, Sac, and Hist Books, voL iii. 
the shores of the Himalayan lake p. 269 ; Burgess, Reports f Arch. Sur, 
Chatthan, attended by eighty thou- W. Ind,, vol. iv. pp.45> 46; Gunning- 
sand ordinary elephants. — Alabaster, ham, Bharhut Sttlpa, pp. 62, 63 ; 
Wheel of the Law, p. 305; conf. Sp. Beal, Rom, Leg, Bvd., p. 367. 

VOL. IL D 
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company of a monkey and a white elephant, he asked 
them in this place, Which of you saw first this Nya- 
gifidha (MNcu 4 m) tree Each having answered accord- 
ing to circumstances, he placed them according to their 
aged® The good effects of this conduct spread itself little 
by little on every side ; men were able to distinguish the 
high from the low, and the religious and lay people fol- 
lowed their example. 

Not far from this, in a great forest, is a sHpa. It was 
here that D^vadatta and Bfidhisattva, in years gone by, 
were kings of deer and settled a certain matter. Formerly 
in this place, in the midst of a great forest, there were 
two herds of deer, each 500 in number. At this time the 
king of the country wandered about hunting through the 
plains and morasses, Bodhisattva, king of deer, approach- 
ing him, said, ^VMah&rSjal you set fire to the spaces en- 
closed as your hunting-ground, and shoot your arrows and 
kill all my followers. Before the sun rises they lie about 
corrupting and unfit for food. Pray let us each day offer 
you cue deer for food, which the king will then have fresh 
and good, and we shall prolong our life a little day by 
day,” The king was pleased at the proposition, and 
turned his chariot and went back home. So on each day 
a deer from the respective flocks was killed. 

Now among the herd of D^vadatta there was a doe big 
with young, and when her turn came to die she said to 
her lord, ‘‘Although I am ready to die, yet it is not my 
child’s turn.” 

The king of the deer DSvadatta) was angry, and 
said, “ Who is there but values life ? ” 

The deer answered with a sigh, “ But, 0 king, it is not 
humane to kill that which is unborn.” 

She then told her extremity to Bodhisattva, the king of 
deer. He replied, “Sad indeed; the heart of the loving 

Here I follow Julien’s traus» wise : Our king is not hnmane in 
lation, bnt there is probably an error putting to death without reprieve ; ” 
in the text or, Our king is not humane j I die 

This may be translated other- without reprieve;” 
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motber grieves for that which is not yet alive 

Qias no tody). I to-day will take your place and die.” 

Going to the royal gate (ia, the jpalaoe), the people who 
travelled along the road passed the news along and said 
in a loud voice, '^That great king of the deer is going now 
towards the town.” The people of the capital, the magi- 
strates, and others, hastened to see. 

The king hearing of it, was unwilling to believe the 
news; but when the gate-keeper assured him of the 
truth, then the king believed it. Then, addressing the 
deer-king he said, Why have you come here ? ” 

The diQQi-ihing) replied, ‘‘There is a female in the he^J 
big with young, whose turn it was to die; but my heart 
could not bear to think that the young, not yet born, should 
perish so. I have therefore come in her place.” 

The king, hearing it, sighed and said, “ I have indeed 
the body of a man, but am as a deer. You have the body 
of a deer, but are as a man.” Then for pity’s sake he re- 
leased the deer, and no longer required a daily sacrifice. 
Then he gave up that forest for the use of the deer, and 
so it was called “ the forest given to the deer,” and 
hence its name, the “ deer-plain ” {or, wild). 

Leaving this place, and going 2 or 3 li to the south- 
west of the sanglidrdma, there is 0. M'pa about 300 feet 
high. The foundations are broad and the building high, 
and adorned with all sorts of carved work and with pre- 
cious substances. There are no successive stages this 
building) with, niches; and although there is a standing 
pole erected above the cupola {fan poh'^^), yet it has no 
encircling bells,^^ By the side of it is a little st'Apa, This 

Commonly called the Mylfg- circulai* bells, or encir- 

dS.va. This is the site referred to cling bells, referring to the circular 
before,— the present SiirnUth or plates with bells generally attached 

rahganatha. to the surmounting pole of a 

Julien translates thi^ “ a sort Julien translates, “ it is not crowned 
of vase belonging to a religious per- with a cupola in form like a bell,” 
son, inverted"; ’’ but I take fau poli This seems to be impossible, as it is 
to mean the cupola Of a sUpa, in before stated that the stApa was 
agreement with the account given surmounted by a pole, 
above, p, 47 andn. 163. 
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the spot where Ijhata Kaundiiiya and the other men, 
five in number, declined to rise to salute Biiddha.^^ When 
first Sarv^rthasiddha (Sa-p’o-ho-la-tVsi-to left the 
city to sojoiirii in the mountains and to hide in the valleys, 
forgetful of self and mindful of religion, then ^iiddhS- 
dana-r^ja (Tsmg-fan)commanded three persons of Hs own 
tribe and household, and two of his maternal uncles, say« 
ing, “ My son Sarv^rthasiddha has left his home to practise 
wisdom ; alone he wanders through mountains and plains 
and lives apart in the forests. I order you, therefore, to 
follow him and find out where he dwells. You within 
{the family), his uncles, and you without {the family)., mini- 
sters and people, exert yourselves diligently to find out 
where he has gone to live/' The five men, after receiving 
the order, went together, casting along the outposts of 
the country. And now, during their earnest search, the 
thought of leaving their homes occurred to them also,^^ and 
so they thus spake one to the other : Is it by painful dis- 
cipline or by joyful means we attain to supreme wisdom?’* 
Two of them said, “ By rest and by pleasant discipline 
wisdom is obtained/' Three of them said, It is by pain- 
ful discipline.” Whilst they yet contended without 
agreeing, two to three, the prince had already entered on 
■the painful discipline of the unbelievers, considering this 
to be the true way to overcome sorrow; and so, like them, 
he took only a few grains of rice and millet to support his 
body. 

The two men seeing him thus, said, '^This discipline 
of the prince is opposed to the true way {of escape ) ; iiitel- 

For an account of this incident into “ Yih-tsai-i-shing,” which seems 
see the Fo-sJio-hing-tmn-ldng, p. 172, to signify “ one who is perfected in 
vv. 1222, 1223. For the origin of all ways,’" or “the completely per- 
Ajhata Kaundinya’s (’0-jo-kiao- feet.” 

ch’in-jn) name see op. cit. v. 126S. 23 g^jch appears to be the force of 

22 This was the name given to the passage, as though the five men 
Bodhisattva by his parents. It is by their long search for the prince 
explained to mean “one by whom had become accustomed to a solitary 
all objects are effected ” (Monier life, and so were unwilling to return 
Williams, Sam. Diet., sub voc. home. 

Barva). In Chinese it is translated 
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ligence is obtained by agreeable methods, but now he is 
practising severe discipline, he cannot be our companion.” 
So they departed far off and lived in seclusion under the 
idea that they would (m their own way) attain the fruit 
{of mlightemnent). The prince having practised austerities 
for six years without obtaining Bodhi, desired to give up 
his rigorous discipline, as being contrary to the truth; lie 
then prepared himself to receive the rice-milk {offered hj 
the girl), with a view, by this method, to obtain enlighten- 
ment.^^ Then the three men (^ho advocated penance) hear- 
ing thereof, sighed and said, ‘^His merit was just ripen- 
ing, and now it is all dissipated ! For six years enduring 
penance, and now in a day to lose all his merit ! ” On 
this they went together to seek for and consult with the 
two men. Having met them, they sat down and entered 
on an excited conversation. Then they spake together 
thus : In old days we saw the Prince Sar\4rthasiddha 
leave the royal palace for the desert valleys : he put off 
his jewels and robes, and assumed the skin doublet {of the 
hunter), and then, with all his might and determined will, 
gave himself to austerities to seek after the deep mys- 
terious law and its perfect fruit. And now, having given 
all up, he has received the rice-milk of the young shep- 
herd-girl, and ruined his purpose. We know now he can 
do nothing.” 

The two men replied, How is it, my masters, ye have 
seen this so late, that this man acts as a madman ? 
When he lived in his palace he was reverenced and 

^ The period of mortification is Julien has translated this pas- 
lengthened to seven years in the sage as if it were spoken by “ the 
Southern accoiints, or rather that two men ” who were opposed to 
Mara pursued the Bodhisattva for severe mortification as a method of 
seven years up to the last vain at- religious discipline. But this neces- 
tack he made upon him. See Olden- sitates the prediction that he would 
berg, Baddlia, p. 420, Eng. trans. receive enlightenment after receiv- 
It is probable that the seven years’ ing the rice-milk, “Mais quaud il 
torture said to have been undergone aura une bouillie de riz au lait, 
by St. George, and the legend gene- il obtiendra I’intelligence ” (p. 365). 
rally, is borrowed from the story of This is highly improbable, and I 
Bodhisattva. have therefore translated it as in 

the text. 
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powerful; but he was not able to rest in quiet, and so 
went wandering far off through mountains and woods; 
giving up the estate of a ChaJcmvartiv^ monarch to lead 
the life of an abject and outcast. What need we think 
about him more ; the mention of his name but adds sor- 
row to sorrow.” 

And now Bodhisattva, having bathed in the NairanjanS, 
river, seated himself under the Mdhi tree and perfected 
himself in supreme wisdom, and was named '' The lord of 
dSvas and men.” Then reflecting in silence, he thought 
who was worthy (Jit) to be instructed in the way of deli- 
verance — “The son of ES,ma, Udra by name (Yo-t'eu- 
lan), lie is fit to receive the excellent law, as he has reached 
the Sa77iddhi wliidh admits of no active thought,”^® 

Then the D6vas in space raised their voices and said, 
“Udra-Efimaputra has been dead for seven days,” Then 
TathS^gata sighing (said) with regret, “Why did we not 
meet? ready as he was to hear the excellent law and 
thereby to obtain quick conversion!” 

Again he gave himself to consideration, and cast about 
through the world to seek (/o?* some one to whom he might 
fi^'st preach). There is (he thought) Arada Kdl^ma (^04an- 
Icia-laQi)^ who has reached the ecstatic point “ of having 
nothing to obtain he is fit to receive the highest reason. 
Then again the DSvas said, “ He has been dead for five-^ 
days.” 

Again Tath^lgata sighed, in knowledge of his incom- 
pleted merit. Once more considering who was worthy to 
receive his instruction, he remembered that in the “ deer 
park” there were the five men,^® who might first receive 
the converting doctrine. Then Tathagata, rising from the 
Bddhi tree, went forward with measured step^® and digni- 

^ Naimmnjnd samddhi (Jul.) Ahinchavydyatana — (Jiilien). 

The theory of Udra - Keiniaputra In the Lalita F/sictm the niini- 
( Yvu4au4m4seu) with respect to her of days is three. In the Buddha- 
final deliverance is explained in the charita there is no period named, 
twelfth varga of the Fo-sho-hing- That is, the MrtgadtWa (Sdr- 
tsan-Mng, His system appears to nUth), at Bilnriras. 
have been a refinement on that of ^ “ Step by step, like the king of 
Kapila, beasts (the lion), did he advance 
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fied mien to the ‘ * deer-park garden,” sliiniiig with glory ; 
his (circle of ) hair^^ reflecting its brilliant colours, and his 
body like gold. Gracefully he advanced to teach those 
five men. They, on their parts, seeing him afar off, said 
one to another, Here comes that SarvS-rthasiddha ; for 
years and months he has sought for the sacred fruit, and 
has not obtained it, and now his mind is relaxed, and so 
he comes to seek us as disciples (or, to seek our com- 
pany); let us remain silent, and not rise to meet him or 
pay diim /respect.” 

Tathlgata gradually approaching, his sacred appearance 
affecting all creatures, the five men, forgetting their vow, 
rose and saluted him, and then attached themselves to 
him with respect. Tath%ata gradually instracted them 
in the excellent principles (0/ religio7i)j md when the 
double®^ season of rest was finished, they had obtained the 
irmt (of BSdM). 

To the east of the ** deer forest ” 2 or 3 li, we come to a 
stdpa loj the side of which is a dry pool about So paces in 
circuit, one name of which is “ saving life,”^^ another name 
is ‘^ ardent master.” The old traditions explain it thus : 
Many hundred years ago there was a solitary sage (a sor- 
roioful or oMcure master) who built by the side of this pool 
a hut to live in, away from the world. He practised the 
arts of magic, and by the extremest exercise of his spiritual 
power he could change broken fragments of bricks into 

watchfully through the grove of wis- fixed homes. But this ordinance 
doin.”^ — Fo-sho-Mwj-tsan-hing, v. was not yet introduced into the 
099. Buddhist system ; it seems to have 

That is, the circle of hair be- been a custom, however, among reli- 
tween his eyes (the urm), gious communities before Buddha’s 

According to tho Buddha- dm- time, for in the yomplaint 

7'iia, yv, 1220, 1221, the five men is made to Buddha that disciples 
were named Kaundinya, Da^abala- Continued' to wander through the 
Kasyapa, Vaspa, * *A 4 vajit, Bhad- country when the seeds were first 
rika. 'The Lolita Vidtara gives Ma- growing, -contrary to the ordinary 
hjlrntmii instead of DasabMa. For rule. 

the incident named in the text see ^ There is no expression for 
Buddha-charita, loo, oit. ** pool,*^ as in the French transla- 

33 That is, the season of rain, dur- tion. 
ing which the disciples retired into 
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precious stones, and could also metamorphose both men 
and animals into other shapes, but he was not yet able to 
ride upon the winds and the clouds, and to follow the 
K!shis in mounting upwards. By inspecting figures and 
names that had come down from of old, he further sought 
into the secret arts of the Rishis. From these he learned 
the following : “ The spirit- Rishis are they who possess the 
art of lengtlieiiing life.^^ If you wish to acquire this 
knowledge, first of all you must fix your mind on this — 
vk., to build up an altar enclosure lo feet round; then 
command an ' ardent master ’ (a hero), faithful and brave, 
and with clear intent, to hold in his hand a long sword 
and take his seat at the corner of the altar, to cover his 
breath, and remain silent from evening till dawn.^® He 
who seeks to be a Rislii must sit in the middle of the altar, 
and, grasping a long knife, must repeat the magic formula 
and keep watch (seeing and hearing). At morning light, 
attaining the condition of a Rlshi, the sharp knife he holds 
will change into a sword of diamond (a gem-sword), and 
he will mount into the air and march through space, and 
rule over the band of RSshis. Waving the sword he holds, 
everything he wishes will be accomplished, and he will 
know neither decay nor old age, nor disease nor death.'" 
The man having thus obtained the method {of becoming a 
R^hi), went in search of such an “ardent master.” Dili- 
gently he searched for many years, but as yet he found 
not the object of his desires. * At length, in a certain town 

The magic art of lengthening ceremonies observed anciently on 
life, or of a long life. The “elixir conferring the dignity of knight> 
of life and the art of transmuting hood, especially the vigil before the 
metals had been sought after in the altar. (Ingulphus, quoted by Mr. 
East long before the Arabs intro- Thorns inhU Boole of the Court, ^,12,%.) 
duced the study of alchemy into The account of this magic gem- 

Europe. The philosopher’s stone is sword may be compared with the 
the tan ulm of the Chinese, i.e., the “great brand, Excalibur,” of King 
red bisulphuret of mercury, or cin- Arthur — 

naba^. See an article on fauism in “But ’ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
tlie 1 Tans, of the China Branch of Clothed in •white samite, mystic, won- 
the part v. 1851;, by Dr. derful, 

Edkins, p. 86. caught him by the hilt, and bran- 

^ We may compare with this the Three times. . . .*'—Tennymn. 
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lie encountered a man piteously wailing as he went along 
the way. The solitary master seeing his marks (the marks 
071 Ms person), wsiS rejoiced at heartland forthwith ap- 
proaching him, he inquired, '' Why do you go thus lament- 
ing, and why are you so distressed 1 He said, I was a 
poor and needy man, and had to labour hard to support 
myself. A certain master seeing this, and knowing me to 
be entirely trustworthy, used me (engaged me for his woidc) 
during five years, promising to pay me well for my pains. 
On this I patiently wrought in spite of weariness and 
difficulties. Just as the five years were done, one morn- 
ing for some little fault I was cruelly whipped and driven 
away without a farthing. For this cause I am sad at 
heart and afflicted. Oh, who will pity me ? ” 

The solitary master ordered him to accompany him, and 
coming to his cabin (wood hut), by his magic power he 
caused to appear some choice food, and ordered him to 
enter the pool and wash. Then he clothed him in new 
garments, and giving him 500 gold pieces, he dismissed 
him, saying, “ When this is done, come and ask for more 
without fear.’'^^ After this he frequently bestowed on 
him more gifts, and in secret did him other good, so 
that his heart was filled with gratitude. Then the “ardent 
master ” was ready to lay down his life in return for all 
the kindness he had received. Knowing this, the other 
said to him, “ I am in need of an enthusiastic person.^® 
During a succession of years I sought for one, till I was 
fortunate enough to meet with you, possessed of rare 
beauty and a becoming presence, different from others.^^ 
Kow, therefore, I pray you, during one night (to watch) 
without speaking a word/’ 

The champion said, “ I am ready to die for you, much 

Slang, the marks indicating his it may be “yonr beauty (or figure) 
noble character. corresponds to the ideal portrait I 

may also mean “ seek had formed of it.” So Julien trans- 
it not elsewhere.” Julien translates dates ; but would more 

it “do not despise me.” naturally be rendered “unlike that 

^ “A brave champion ” — Julien. of any other.” 

So I translate the passage, but 
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more to sit with my breath covered.” Whereupon he 
constructed an altar and undertook the rules for becoming 
a Rlshi, according to the prescribed form. Sitting down, 
he awaited the night. At the approach of night each 
attended to his particular duties. The solitary master” 
recited his magic prayers ; the champion held his sharp 
sword in his hand. About dawn suddenly he uttered a 
short cry, and at the same time fire descended from 
heaven, and flames and smoke arose on every side like 
clouds. The ‘'solitary master” at once drew the champion 
into the lake, and having saved him from his danger, he 
said, “I bound you to silence; why then did you cry 
out?” 

The champion said, “After receiving your orders, to- 
wards the middle of the night, darkly, as in a dream, the 
scene changed, and I saw rise before me all my past his- 
tory. My master in his own person came to me, and 
in consolatory words addressed me; overcome with grati- 
tude, I yet restrained myself and spoke not. Then that 
other man came before me ; towering with rage, he slew 
me, and I received my ghostly body^® (J wandei^ed as a 
shade or shadowy lody). I beheld myself dead, and I 

sighed with pain, but yet I vowed through endless ages 

not to speak, in gratitude to you. IText I saw myself 
destined to be born in a great Br^hmaAs house in 

Southern India, and I felt my time come to be conceived 

and to be brought forth. Though all along enduring 
anguish, yet from gratitude to you no sound escaped me. 


I’rom this it seems that, the 
portion relating to “holding the 
breath ’’ is omitted in the previous 
sentence. 

^ That is, to escape the fire. 

That is, “my lord or master, 
whom I now serve” — the solitary 
master or Mshi. It cannot he my 
old master, the one who treated him 
so cruelly (as Julien construes it), 
for he comes on the scene in the 
next sentence. The symbols sih sse 


are not to be taken with c/m, as 
though it were “ my old master ; ” 
but with as I have translated 
it, “ there arose before me the for- 
mer events of my life.” 

This ghostly body or shade 
{cliu 7 ig yin shan) corresponds with 
the hd(a\ov of the Greeks — 

drhp 

ovK ivt, Tdp^Trap. 

— Iliadj xxiii. 104. 
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After a while I entered on my studies, took the eap {of 
manhood) j diikdi I married; my parents dead, I had a 
child. Each day I thought of all your kindness, and en- 
dured in silence, uttering no word. My household con- 
nections and clan relatives all seeing this, were filled with 
shame. For more than sixty years and five I lived. At 
length my wife addressed me, ‘You must speak; if not, 
I slay your son!' And then I thought, ‘I can beget no 
other child, for I am old and feeble ; this is. my only ten-*- 
der son.’ It was to stop my wife from killing him I 
raised the cry” ^ 

The “ solitary master ” said, “ All was my fault ; Twas 
the fascination of the devil.” ^ The champion, moved 
with gratitude, and sad because the thing had failed, fretted 
himself and died. Because he escaped the calamity of 
fire, the lake is called “Saving the Life,”. and because he 
died overpowered by gratitude, it has its other name, “ Tiie 
Champion’s Lake.” 

To the west of this lake there is a stiafa of “the three ani- 
mals.” In this place, when Bddhisattva was practising his 
preparatory life, he burnt his own body. At the beginning 
of the kalpa in this forest wild, there lived a fox, a hare, 
and a monkey, three creatures of different kinds but 
mutually affectionate. At this time Sakra, king of D^vas, 
wishing to examine into the case of those practising the 
life of a Bbdhisattva, descended spiritually in shape as 
an old man. He addressed the three animals thus : “ My 
children, two or three, are you at ease and without 
fear?” They said, “We lie upon {tread on) the rich her- 
bage, wander through the bosky brakes, and though of 
different kinds we are agreed together, and are at rest and 
joyful.” The old man said, “ Hearing that you, my chil- 

Of Miira: it is plain that this ^ There appears to be an error 
weird story, taken in connection in the text, as though sail (three) 
with the dream, the inability tO’ had been repeated, but the middle 
move or speak, and the actual refe- stroke of the first symbol erased, 
rence of it all to Mara, is but an But as the same symbols are used in 
account of “ the enthusiastic hero’s ” the next sentence, the meaning may 
suffering from “ nightmare.” be simply, ** My children.” 
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dren, two or three, were peaceful at heart and living in 
sweet accord, though I am old, yet have I come from far 
alone, forgetting my infirmities, to visit you ; but now I 
am pressed with hunger, what have you to offer me to eat ? ” 
They said, Wait here awhile, and we will go ourselves in 
search of food.” On this, with one mind and with single 
purpose, they searched through the different ways for food. 
The fox having skirted a river, drew out from thence a 
fresh carp fish. The monkey in the forest gathered fruits 
and flowers of different kinds. Then they came together to 
the appointed place and approached the old man. Only the 
hare came empty, after running to and fro both right and 
left. The old man spake to him and said, As it seems 
to me, you are not of one mind with the fox and monkey; 
each of those can minister to me heartily, but the hare 
alone comes empty, and gives me nought to eat; the 
truth of what I say can easily be known.” The hare, 
hearing these words and moved by their power, addressed 
the fox and monkey thus, “ Heap up a great pile of wood 
for burning, then I will give (do) something.” The fox 
and monkey did accordingly; running here and there, they 
gathered grass and wood ; they piled* it up, and when it 
was thoroughly alight the hare spake thus; Good sir! I 
am a small and feeble thing; it is difficult for me tohbtain 
you food, but my poor body may perhaps provide a meal.” 
On this he cast himself upon the fire, and forthwith died. 
Then the old man reassumed his body as King Sakra, col- 
lected all the bones, and after dolorous sighs addressed the 
fox and monkey thus; only could have done it (or, 
unprecedented event). I am deeply touched ; and lest his 
memory should perish, I will place him in the moon's disc 
to dwell.” Therefore through after ages all have said, 
'' The hare is in the moon.” After this event men built a 
stupa on the spot.^^ 


^ The preceding story is known found also in the Chinese Jataka^ 
as The Hare JtUaka. It is given book ; see also Fausbdil, Five Jdtd' 
in Ehys Davids’ Buddhism, ; it is Jeas, p. 58. 


BOOKVii.] CHEN-CHU--GHdnPUR. 6i 

Leaving this country and going down the Ganges east- 
ward 300 li or so, we come to the country of Chen-chii. 

The Kingdom of Chen-ohu^^ [Ghazipur]. 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit; its capital, 
which borders on the Ganges river, is about 10 li in cir- 
cuit. The people are wealthy and prosperous ; the towns 
and villages are close together. The soil is rich and fer- 
tile> and the land is regularly cultivated. The climate is 
soft and temperate, and the manners of the people are 
pure and honest. The disposition of the men is naturally 
fierce and excitable; they are believers both in heretical 
and true doctrine. There are some ten sanghdrdmas with 
less than 1000 followers, who all study the doctrines of 
the Little Vehicle. There are twenty D^va temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of different persuasions. 

In a sanghdrdma to the north-west of the capital is a 
st'djpa built by A 46 ka-rlja. The Indian tradition®*^ says 
this stijupa contains a peck of the relics of TathS,gata. For- 
merly, when the Lord of the World dwelt in this place, 
during seven days he preached the excellent law for the 
sake of an assembly of the D^vas. 

Beside this place are traces where the three Buddhas of 
the past age walked and where they sat. 

Close by is an image of Maitr^y a Bodhisattva : although 
of small dimensions, its spiritual presence is great, and its 
divine powder is exhibited from time to time in a myste- 
rious manner. 

Going east from the chief city about 200 li, we come to 
a sanghdfdma called ’O-pi-t'o-kie-la-na (“Ears not 

Oheii-chu, meaning “lord of ^ Or the work called 
conflict or battle,’' is the transla- the Records of India, 
tion of Garjanapati, and has been Julien translates “in this con- 
identified by Gttnningham with GhA- vent,” but the original names only 
zipur, a town on the Ganges just 50 “ the place.” It would be natural 
miles east of Banaras. The original to suppose that As6ka built the 
Hindu name of the place was Gar- and the sanghdra-im was 

japur. > erected subsequently. 
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pierced — Aviddhakama®^). The circuit (emirding wall) 
is not great, but the ornamental work of the building is 
very artistic. The lakes reflect the surrounding flowers, and 
the eaves of the towers and pavilions (or, the tower-pavi- 
lions) touch one another in a continuous line. The priests 
are grave and decorous, and all their duties are properly 
attended to. The tradition states: Formerly there were 
two or three ^ramanas, passionately fond of learning, who 
lived in the country of Tu-ho-lo®^ (Tukliai4), to the 
north of the Snowy Mountains, and were of one mind. 
Each day during the intervals of worship and reciting the 
scriptures, they talked together in this way: ''The excel- 
lent principles of religion are dark and mysterious, not to 
he fathomed in careless talk. The sacred relics (traces) 
shine with their own peculiar splendour ; let us go toge- 
ther from place to place, and tell our faithful (helieving^'^) 
friends what sacred relics we ourselves have seen.” 

. On this the two or three associates, taking their reli- 
gious staves, went forth to travel together. Arrived in 
India, at whatever convent gates they called, they were 
treated with disdain as belonging to a frontier country, 
and no one would take them in. They were exposed to 

The distance and bearing from Louvain, 1S83. This writer combats 
Ghitzipur given in the text would the opinion of Baron E-ichtofen and 
indicate Baliya as the site of this others that the Yue-chi and the 
convent. There is a village called Tokhari are identical. This is in 
Bikapur, about one mile east of Ba- agreement with vol i. p. 57, n. 121, 
liya, which Cunningham thinks may of the present work, 
be a corruption of Aviddhakarna- ^ “ Our non-hereticid friends or 
pura. It may be the same vihdra relatives,” or it may be simply ‘'our 
as that called “ Desert ” by Fa-hian attached friends.” 

(cap. xxxiv.) But we can hardly There are two such foreign pil- 
accept Cunningham’s restoration of grims with their staves sculptured 
Kwmg ye (which simply means “ wil- at Amar^vati. Tree and Serpent IFor- 
derness” or “desert”) to Vrihad- pi. Ixxxii. fig. i. Mr. Fergiisson 
ilranya or Brihad^ranya, which he suggests they may be Scythians ; 
thinks may have been corrupted into probably they are these Tokhari 
Biddhkarn, . . people. If this be so, their position 

See vol i. p. '37, For further beneath the palm-tree indicates the 
remarks on the country Tu-hodo and misery they endured, as described 
the Tokhari people see a pamphlet in the text; and the grouping may 
by G, de Tasconcellos-Abren on the be compared with the “Judina 
probable origin of the Toukhari (De capta ” medal 
I’Origine pi'ohaUe des ToulcJiares)^ 



mahasala. 
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the winds and the rains without,, and within they suffered 
from hunger; their withered bodies and pallid faces 
showed their misery. At this time the king of the country 
in his wandering through the suburbs of the city saw 
these strange priests. Surprised^ he asked them, What 
region, mendicant masters, come you from ? and why are 
you here with your unpierced ears^^ and your soiled: gar- 
ments?” The Sramanas replied, We are men of the 
Tu-ho-lo country. Having received with respect the 
bequeathed doctrine,®^ with high resolve we have spurned 
the common pursuits of life, and following the same plan, 
we have come to see and adore the sacred relics. But 
alas' ! for our little merit, all alike have cast us out; the 
Sramans of India deign not to give us shelter, and we 
would return to our own land, but we have not yet com- 
pleted the round of our pilgrimage. Therefore, with much 
fatigue and troubled in heart, we follow on our way till 
we have finished our aim.” 

The king hearing these words, was much affected with 
pity, and forthwith erected on this fortunate (excellent) Bite 
ni sa'hghdrdma, and wrote on a linen scroll the following 
decree : “It is by the divine favour of the three precious 
ones (JBuddhay Dharma, Sanghd) that I am sole ruler of 
the world and the most honoured among men. Having 
acquired sovereignty over men, this charge has been laid 
on me by Buddha, to protect and cherish all who wear the 
garments of religion (soiled or dyed, garment^, I have 
built this sa/hglidrdma for the special entertainment of 
strangers. Let no priest with pierced ears ever dw;ell in 
this convent of mine.” Because of this circumstance the 
place received its name. 

V Going south-east from the convent of ' 0 -pi-t*o-kie- 
la-na about 100 li, and passing to the south of the Ganges, 
we come to the town Mo-ho-sa-lo (MahS,s&ra)/'^ the in- 

Hence the name, The town of Mahasara, has 

That is, the bequest or testa- been identified by M. y. de St. 
mentary doctrine of Buddha’s reli- Martin with Mas§,r,^ a village six 
gion. miles to the west of Ard (Arrah). 
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habitants of which are all Brahmans, and do not respect 
the law of Buddha. Seeing the Sraman, they first in- 
quired as to his studies, and ascertaining his profound 
knowledge, they then treated him with respect; 

On the north side of the Ganges there is a temple of 
(Na-lo-yen) N 4 i%ana-dgva.^ Its balconies and storied 
towers are wonderfully sculptured and ornamented. The 
images of the D^vas are wrought of stone with the highest 
art of man. Miraculous signs, difficult to explain, are 
manifested here. 

Going east from this temple 30 li or so, there is a si 42 m 
built by As6ka-rS<ja. The greater part (a great half) is 
buried in the earth. Before it is a stone pillar about 20 
feet high, on the top of which is the figure of a lion. There 
is an inscription cut in it {Le.y the ^pillar) respecting the 
defeat of the evil spirits. Formerly in this place there 
was some desert demons, who, relying on their great 
strength and {spiritual) capabilities, fed on the flesh and 
blood of men. They made havoc of men and did the 
utmost mischief. TathS^gata, in pity to living creatures, 
who were deprived of their natural term of days, by his 
spiritual power converted the demons, and led them, from 
reverence to him (kwai i^^), to accept the command against 
murder. The demons, receiving his instruction respect- 
fully, saluted him (by the pradahshind). Moreover, they 
brought a stone, requesting Buddha to sit down, desiring 
to hear the excellent law {^from his mouth), that they 
might learn how to conquer their thoughts and hold them- 
selves in check. From that time the disciples of the 
unbelievers have all endeavoured to remove the stone 
which the demons placed for a seat; but though io,OGO 

According to Cuimingham, the sort [hwang ye) is the same as that 
pilgrim must have crossed the Gan- found in Fa-hian, referred to above, 
ges above K-evelganj, which is nearly n. 49. 

due north of Mas^r exactly 16 miles. ® The Chinese phrase hwai i cor- 
This point, near the confluence of the responds with the Sanskrit samna, 
Ganges and Gh^grd, is deemed espe- ‘Ho take refuge in.” Hence General 
cially holy. Cunningham traces the name of this 

^ That is, of Vishnu. district S^ran to the incident re- 

The expression used for “ de- corded in the text. 
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of them strove to do so, they would be unable to turn it 
Leafy woods and clear lakes surround the foundation on 
the right and left, and men who approach the neighbour- 
hood are unable to restrain a feeling of awe. 

Not far from the spot where the demons were subdued 
there are many sanghdrdmas, mostly in ruins, but there 
are still some priests, who all reverence the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle. 

Going south-east from this loo li or so, we come to a 
ruined stdpa, but still several tens of feet high. Formerly, 
after the Niwdna of Tathdgata, the great kings of the 
eight countries divided his relics. The Brdhman who 
meted out their several portions, smearing the inside 
of his pitcher with honey, after allotting them their 
shares, took the pitcher and returned to his country. He 
then scraped the remaining relics from the vessel, and 
raised over them a stdpa, and in honour to the vessel 
{pitcher) he placed it also within the stiXpa^ and hence the 
name {of Brdm stdpa) was given it.®^ Afterwards A^6ka- 
rtlja, opening {the stdpa), took the relies and the pitcher, 
and in place of the old one built a great stdpa. To this 

See above, pp. 40, 41. stores p’ing to Tcarha, But it also 

This translation is somewhat means a vessel or vase ; probably in 
forced. Literally the passage runs this case the Brahman’s pitcher, 
thus — honey - smearing - pitcher - Compare jPb-sAo, v. 1408 ; see also 
within.” Cunningham, Anc, Geog. of India, 

The Drdpa sMjpa (called the p. 442. 

Kumbh^n st'Q.pa by Tumour, /. it. Julien translates, “then he re- 

S. B., vol. vii. p. 1013) is said to have constructed the monuments and en- 
been built by Ajiltasatru {Asidkdm- larged it ; ” but in the original, as in 
translated by Burnouf, all cases when speaking of A 46 ka’s 
p, 372). It may have stood near a building, it is implied that he de- 
village called Degwilra. It is named stroyed the old erection, and in its 
the “ golden pitcher ” hy As- place he built “a great st€^aT It 
vagbdsha, Fo-sho, v, 2283 (compare would be gratifying if we could as- 
Spence Hardy, Manual of^ Bud- certain the character of the pre- 
p. 351). The Briihman himself . A. 4 dka monuments. They are said by 
is sometimes called Brdn a, or Drdha, Cunningham to have been “mere 
or Dauna. Brona corresponds with mounds of earth,” the sepulchral 
the Chinese jp’my, a pitcher or vase, monuments of the early kings of the 
Julien, in a note (p. 383, n. i), seems country even before the rise of Bud- 
to imply that Brdna is simply a dhism. — Anc. Geog. of India, p. 449. 
measure of capacity, and so he re- 
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day, on festiTal occasions {foM-day^^ it emits a great 
light. 

Going north-east from this, and crossing the Ganges, 
after travelling 140 or 150 li, we come to the conntry of 
Fei-she-li (Vaiiali). 

Fei-she-lt (VaisIlI). 

This kingdom®^ is about 5000 li in circuit.®^ The soil is 
rich and fertile ; flowers and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance. The dmm fruit {mango) and the mdclia (banana) 
are very plentiful and much prized. The climate is agree- 
able and temperate. The manners of the people are pure 
and honest. They love religion and highly esteem learn- 
ing. Both heretics and believers are found living together. 
There are several hundred sanghdirdmas, wliich are mostly 
dilapidated. The three or five®® which still remain have 
but few priests in them. There are several tens of D&va 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different kinds. The 
followers of the Kirgranthas are very numerous. 

The capital city of Vai^&,lt {oTy called Vai^fili) is to a 
great extent in ruins. Its old foundations are from 60 to 
70 li in circuit. The royal precincts are about 4 or 5 li 
round : there are a few people living in it. North-west 

The pilgrim must have crossed the Ganges on the south, and from 
the Gandak river, not the Ganges, the Gandak on the west to the Ma- 
This river flows within 12 miles of h^nadi on the east) from an early 
Degwdra, the probable site of the period ; how early we cannot say, 
Drdna stHpa. Vai 4 all, therefore, is but as early as the redaction of the 
to the east of the Gandak, and is Buddhist books at least, 
placed by Cunningham* bn the site This is much in excess of the 
of the present village of Bes^rh, actual measurement, even if the 
where there is an old ruined fort country of VyXjji be included. But 
still called Raja-Bisal-ka-garh, or for these calculations of area or cir- 
the fort of the E^jaTisala. It is cuit the pilgrim had no data except 
exactly 23 miles north-north-east the ordinary statements of ^the 
from Begw.^ra. Vaisaii was pro- people, which would be certainly 
bably the chief town, or the first in exaggerated. 

importance, of the people called Julien proposes to substitute 
Vrijjis or Vajjis. These people were four for j$ve. I have kept to the 
a northern race who had taken pos- original, which is in accordance with 
session of this part of India (viz., Oriental idiom, 
from the foot of the mountains to 
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of tlie royal city [precincts) 5 or 6 li, is a sahglidrdma with 
a few disciples. They study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle^ according to the Saiiimattya school. 

By the side of it is a stijbpa. It was here Tatlilgata de- 
livered the VmalaMrtti SAtra {Pi-mo-Mde-Mng), and 
the son of a householder, EatnSikara,^^ and others offered 
precious parasols (to Buddha) P To the east of this is a 
st 4 pa. It was here SMputra and others obtained perfect 
(became Arhats). 

To the south-east of this last spot is a $t 4 pa; this was 
built by a king of Vai^§,ii After the iVOTana of Buddha, 
a former king of this country obtained a portion of the 
relics of his body, and to honour them as highly as pos- 
sible raised 

The records of India state : In this st 4 pa there was 
at first a quantity of relics equal to a hoh '' (ten pecks). 
Asoka-r&ja opening it, took away nine- tenths of the whole, 
leaving only one-tenth behind. Afterwards there was a 
king of the country who wished again to open the stiipcc, 
but at the moment when he began to do so, the earth 
trembled, and he dared not proceed to open [the sMpa), 

To the north-west is a built by A^6ka-r&<ja ; by 
the side of it is a stone pillar about 50 or 60 feet high, 
wdth the figure of a lion on the top. To the south of 

So Julien restores |)’<xo4si5 trea- at SaS.cM (pi. xxviii. fig. i, Tree 
sure heap. It is sometimes restored and Serpent Worship) probably re- 
to EatnakCta (B. Nanjio, Catalogue^ fers to this stupa and its consecra- 
p. loss.); but, as before stated, the tiou. The appearance of the men 
Chinese symbol for IcMa is hwii% not shows they were a Northern race ; 
tsi, Ratnakara is perhaps the same their hair and fiiowing hair-bands 
as Ta^ada. and musical instruments agree with 

Yasada is generally represented the account given of the people of 
with a parasol over his head. Much Kuchd (vol. i. p. 19, arte). It is 
of the later Buddhist legend appears stated both in the PMi and Northern 
to have been borrowed or adopted Buddhist books that the Lichhavis 
from the history of Yas^ada. PI. were distinguished for their bright 
Ixiii. fig. 3, Tree and Serpent Wor~ coloured and variegated dresses and 
shipj probably relates to him. equipages. All the evidence seems 

The Lichhavis of VaisMi ob- to point to these people being a 
tained a share of the relics of Bud- branch of the Yue-clii. 
dha, and raised over them 8 > stHpa. The Lichhavis were called 
(See Varga 28 of the Fo - sko- “lions.” See v. 1906. It 

hmg-tsan-hing). The scene found would seem that the four animals 
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the stone pillar is a tank. This was dug by a band of 
monkeys (Markatalirada) for Buddha’s use. When lie 
was in the world of old, Tath&gata once and again dwelt 
here. Not far to the south of this tank is a sMpa; it 
was here the monkeys, taking the alms-bowl of Tathl- 
gata, climbed a tree and gathered him some honey. 

Not far to the south is a BtHjpa; this is the place where 
the monkeys offered the honey to Buddha. At the north- 
west angle of the lake there is still a figure of a monkey. 

To the north-east of the sanglidrdma 3 or 4 li is a stitpa; 
this is the old site of the house of Vimalakirtt! (Pi-mo-lo- 
ki) ; various spiritual signs {manifestations) are exhibited 
here. 


Not far from this is a spirit-dwelling^^ {a chapel T), its 
shape like a pile of bricks. Tradition says this stone- 
pile is where the householder Vimalakirtti preached the 
law when he was sick. 

Not far from this is a std^a; this is the site of the old 
residence of Eatn^kara (P’ao tsi) 

Not far from this is a sMjpa; this is the old house of 
the lady Amra.'^^ It was here the aunt of Buddha and 
other Bhikshunis obtained Nirvdna. 


named in vol. i. pp. ir, I2, are 
typical of the four regions respec- 
tively ; the “ lion ” would therefore 
typify Northern nations. 

This scene is also found at 
Sanchi (pi. xxvi. lig. 2, Tree a/nd 
Serpent Worship). It is on the same 
pillar as the consecration scene 
alluded to above. The pillar was 
evidently the work or gift of the 
Vais^U people. 

Vimalakirtti is explained by 
the Chinese equivalents tou hau 
ching, i.e., undefiled reputation. He 
was a householder (chang-ch 4 ) of 
Vaisali and a convert to Buddhism. 
There is little said about him in 
the books; but he is supposed to 
have visited China (Eitel, handbook, 
sub voc.) 

This was probably one of the 
Vajjian shrines, Chetiy^ni or Yak- 


kha-chetiyitni, of which we read in 
the Book of the Great Decease, and 
elsewdiere. {Compare Sac. Bks. of 
the Bast, vol. xi. p. 4.) 

Julien translates — “Tradition 
has preserved for it the name of 
‘ piled-up stone’ (Asmakiita ?).” But 
there is no symbol for “name 5” it 
is simply “tradition says.” Julien 
has omitted the title of “house- 
holder ” 

There is some difficulty in re- 
storing P^ao tsi. Julien, in the pas- 
sage before us, restores it to Kat- 
nakara, but in note i (same page) 
he restores the same symbols to 
Ratnakdta. 

For an account of the lady 
xlmra, see Fo - sho - hing - tsan - king, 
varga 22. Julien restores the ex- 
pression to “ daughter of the Amra ” 
(Amradarikii). It may be so ; but 
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To the north of the scmghdrdma 3 or 4 li is a stupa; 
this indicates the place where Tath^gata stopped when 
about to advance to Ku^inagara to die, whilst men and 
Kinnaras followed him*®® From this not far to the north- 
west is a stUpa ; here Buddha for the very last time 
gazed upon the city of Vai^alt®^ Not far to the south of 
this is a mMm, before which is built ^ stUpa; this is 
the site of the garden of the Amra-giii,®^ which she gave 
in charity , to Buddha. 

By the side of this garden is a stUpa; this is the place 
where Tath%ata announced his death.®® When Buddha 
formerly dwelt in this place, he told Ananda as follows: — ■ 
“Those who obtain the four spiritual faculties are able to 
extend their lives to a kalpa. What is the term of years 
of Tath8.gata then?” Thrice he asked this question, and 
Ananda answered not, through the fascination of M 4 ra. 
Then Ananda rising from his seat, gave himself up to 
silent thought in a wood. At this time M§.ra coming to 
Buddha,®^ asked him, saying, “Tathlgata has for a long 
time dwelt in the world teaching and converting. Those 
whom he lias saved from the circling streams {of tmnsmi- 

“the lady Amra” appears more of the Bust, vol. xi p. 64, and voi, 
natural. She is called the “ Mango xix. p. 2S3. 

girl” in the Southern records {Sac. Or, the lady Amra; for an ac- 

Ihohs of the Bast, vol. xi. p. 33), and count of the gift of the garden, see 
the Chinese would bear this traus- Fo-sho as above, 
lation. She w'as a courtesan, and an account of this incident 

otherwise called Ambapali. For an compBxe Fa-hian, cap, xxv. ; Sac. 
account of her birth and history, see Boohs of the East, vol. xi. p. 41, and 
Manual of Budhism, p. 327 ss. vol. xix. p. 267. 

The Kinnaras are said to be the ^ This interview of Mflra (called 
horse-faced musicians of Knvera Pisuna, the wicked one, in the 
(Eitel,m6 wc.); but the Chinese sym- Chinese version, S. B. A, vol. xix. 
bols describe them as “something dif- p. 267) is again found among the 
ferent from men.” They may be seen Sfiuchi sculjjtures on the Vaisali 
figured in the sculpture at Sanchi, pillar, pi. xxvi. fig. i, lower scene, 
pi, xxvi. hg. I, where they are com- Mitra is known by the escort of 
ing to the place where Buddha stop- women, his daughters ; he is here 
p<!tl (figured by the oblong stone) ; standing in front of the tree which 
this is another sculpture of the Vais- symbolises Buddha’s presence. ni.s 
Ali pillar, and illustrates the notice appearance and escort here are the 
in the text. same as in pi. xxx. fig. i, upper part ; 

The incident connected with he is there represented al 30 ve the 
Buddha’s last look at Vaii^ali is nar- scene of rejoicing among the Devas 
rated, Fa-hian, cap. xxv. ; Sac. Boohs of the Trayastrimsas heaven aroiind 
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gration) are as numerous as the dust or the sands. This 
surely is the time to partake of the joy ot ' Nirvana!' 
TathUgata taking some grains of dust on his iiailj asked 
M&ra, saying, “Are the grains of dust on my nail ecpml 
to the dust of the whole earth or not?” He answered, 
“The dust of the earth is much greater.” Buddha said, 
“ Those who are saved are as the grains of earth on my 
nail; those not saved like the grains of the whole earth ; 
but after three months I shall die.” MS,ra hearing it, was 
rejoiced and departed. 

Meantime Ananda in the wood suddenly had a strange 
dream, and coming to Buddha he told it to him, saying, 
“ I was in the wood, when I beheld in my dream a large 
tree, whose branches and leaves in their luxuriance cast a 
grateful shade beneath, when suddenly a mighty wind 
arose which destroyed and scattered the tree and its 
branches without leaving a mark behind. Oh, forbid it 
that the lord is going to die 1 My heart is sad and worn, 
therefore I have come to ask you if it be so or not ? ” 

Buddha answered Ananda, “ I asked you before, and 


the head-turban of Buddha after the 
great renunciation ; he is fitly placed 
above that heaven as being the “ lord 
of the world of desire,” and therefore 
always described as occupying the 
upper mansion of this tier of heavens. 
His distress and rage are indicative 
of his condition of mind in know- 
ledge of BOdhisattva’s renunciation. 
If the four identifications on this 
pillar are correct, we may conclude 
that the people of Vaistlli were a 
Northern people allied to the Yue- 
chi, which illustrates the observa- 
tion of Csoma Korosi, “ that Tibe- 
tan writers derive their first king 
about 250 B.O. from the Litsabyis 
or Lichhavis ” {Manual of Eudhism, 
p. 236, note). The Siikya family of 
Buddha is also said to belong to this 
tribe. Mcmoire by V. de St. Martin, 
p. 367, note. The symbols used by 
the Chinese for the Yue-chi and 
for the Vrijjis are the same. Unless 
we are to suppose a much earlier 


incursion of these people into India 
than is generally allowed, the date 
of the Southern books of Buddh- 
ism (the book of the Great Decease 
and others), which contain accounts 
respecting the character, habits, and 
dress of the Lichhavis (which corre- 
spond with the Northern accounts), 
must be brought down considerably 
later than the assumed date of the re- 
daction of the Pali canon. But, on 
the other hand, if it be true that the 
incursion of these people took place 
when PHtalipntra was strengthened 
as a fortified outpost to repel their 
advance, i.e., about the time of Bud- 
dha, then we must allow an early 
advance on their part into India. 
We know they were regarded as 
intruders, for Ajatasatru, king of 
Magadha, was desirous to attack 
and root out “ these Vajjians,” and 
it was he also who strengthened the 
city of Pataliputra. The question 
deserves consideration. 
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Mllra SO fascinated you that you did not then ask me to 
remain in the world/ has urged me to die 

soon, and I have covenanted to do so, and fixed the time. 
This is the meaning of your dream/' 

Not far from this spot is a stHpa. This is the spot 
where the thousand sons beheld their father and their 
mother.^® I'ormerly there was a Rfshi who lived a secret 
life amid the crags and valleys. In the second month of 
spring he had been bathing himself in a pure stream of 
water. A roe-deer which came to drink there just after, 
conceived and brought forth a female child, very beautiful 
beyond human measure, but she had the feet of a deer. 
The Rfshi having seen it, adopted and cherished it {as his 
child). As time went on, on one occasion he ordered her 
to go and seek some fire. In so doing she came to the 
hut of another Rlshi; but wherever her feet trod there 
she left the impression of a lotus-flower on the ground. 
The other Rishi having seen this, was very much sur- 
prised, and bade her walk round his hut and he would 
give her some fire. Having done so and got the fire, she 
returned. At this time Fan-yu-wang (Brahmadatta-i4ja®^) 
going out on a short excursion, saw the lotus-flower traces, 
and followed them to seek (fe cause). Admiring her 
strange and wonderful appearance, he took her back in 
his carriage. The soothsayers casting her fortune said, 
She will hear a thousand sons." Hearing this, the other 
women did nothing but scheme against her. Her time 
having been accomplished, she brought forth a lotus-flower 
of a thousand leaves, and 6n each leaf was seated a hoy. 
The other women slandered her on its account, and say- 
ing it was ‘‘an unlucky omen," threw {the lotus) into the 
Ganges, and it was carried away by the current. 

For a full account of this inci- haps it is an error in my text, 
dent, see, as before, The Sacred If yu be taken in the sense of 
Books of the Bast, vols. xi. and xix, “ given,” 'Bralimadatta may be the 

Corny ave Fa-hia?i, p, (BeaVs right restoration. Julien proposes 

edition), dulien has no notice of Brahm^nadita doubtfully, 

“the’ father” of the children : per- 
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The king of Ujiyana (U-shi-yen), down the stream 
going out for an excursion, observed a yellow-cloud-covered 
box floating on the water and coming towards him. He 
took it and opened it, and there saw a thousand boys; 
being well nourished, when they came to perfect stature, 
they were of great strength. Eelying on these, he ex- 
tended his kingdom in every direction, and encouraged 
by the victories of his troops, he was on the point of 
extending his conquests to this country (i.e., Vai^ali). 
Brahmadatta-r^ja hearing of it, was much alarmed ; fear- 
ing his army was not able to contend successfully with 
the invaders, he was at a loss wliat to do. At this time 
the deer- footed girl, knowing in her heart that these were 
her sons, addressed the king thus : “ ISTow that these 
youthful warriors are approaching the frontier, from the 
highest to the lowest there is an absence of courage 
Qieart). Your feeble wife by her thought is able to con- 
quer those redoubtable champions.” The king not yet 
believing her, remained overwhelmed with fear. Then 
the deer-girl, mounting the city wall, waited the arrival 
of the \varriors. The thousand youths having surrounded 
the city with their soldiers, the deer-girl said to them, 
Do not be rebellious ! I am your mother ; you are my 
sons.” The thousand youths replied, '' What extravagant 
words are these 1 ” The deer-girl then pressing both her 
breasts, a thousand jets of milk flowed out therefrom, and 
by divine direction fell into their mouths. Then they 
laid aside their armour, broke their ranks, and returned 
to their tribe and family. The two countries mutually 
rejoiced, and the people rested in peace. 

Not far from this spot is a siDjpa. This is where Tatha- 
gata w^alked for exercise, and left the traces thereof. In 
teaching (or, pointing to the traces) he addressed the con- 
gregation tlnis : “ In ancient days, in this place, I returned 
to my family on seeing my mother. If you would 

Fa-hian calls this place the spot where Buddha laid aside his bow 
and his club.’' 
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know tlien^ those thousand youths are the same as the 
thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa.” 

To tlie east of the spot where Buddha explained this 
birth {jdtaha) is a ruined foundation above which is built 
a. sMpa, A bright light is from time to time reflected 
here. Those who ask in worship obtain their re~ 

t][uests. The ruins of the turretted preaching-hall, where 
Buddha uttered the Samantamukha^^ dhdmni and other 
sHtms, are still visible. 

By the side of the preaching-hall, and not far from it, 
is a stupa which contains the relics of the half body of 
Ananda.®^ 

1^0 far from this are several stHpas — the exact number 
has not yet been determined. Here a thousand Praty^ka 
Buddhas (To-kio) attained Nio^vana, Both within and 
without the city of Vaiiali, and all round it, the sacred ves- 
tiges are so numerous that it would be difficult to recount 
them all. At every step commanding sites and old foun- 
dations are seen, which the succession of seasons and lapse 
of years have entirely destroyed. The forests are uprooted; 
the shallow lakes are dried up and stinking ; nought but 
offensive remnants of decay can be recorded. 

Going north-west of the chief city 50 or 60 li, we come 
to a great stdpia. This is where the Lichhavas (Li-clTe- 
p’o) took leave of Buddha.^^ Tath^gata having left tlie 
city of VaiMli on his way to Ku^inagara, all the Lichh- 
avas, hearing that Buddha was about to die, accompanied 
him wailing and lamenting. The Lord of the World having 
observed their fond afifection, and as words were useless to 
calm them, immediately by his spiritual power caused to 
appear a great river with steep sides and deep, the waves 
of which flowed on impetuously. Then the Lichhavas 
were abruptly stopped on their way, moved Avith grief 

Pii-men-t'o4o-ni-1cwfj ; this is a For an account of the division 

mQtwix €ii Saddliarma pundaiilca of Ananda’s body consult Fa-Man^ 
Sutra, but we cannot suppose that cap. xxvi. 

any portion of this work is as old as For this event see Fa-Man^ cap. 

the time of Buddha. xxiv. 
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as they were. Then Tathlgata left them his as a 

token of remembrance. 

Two hundred li to the north-west of the city ofYaiMi, or 
a little less, is an old and long-deserted city, with but few 
inhabitants. In it is a This is the place where Biid-' 

dha dwelt wdien, in old days, for the sake of an assembly 
of B&dhisattvas, men, and D^vas, he recited an explanatory 
jdtaka of himself when as a Bddhisattva he was a Ohakra- 
monarch of this city and called Mahad^va (Ta-tieii), 
He was possessed of the seven treasures,®^ and his rule 
extended over the world four empires). Observing 
the marks of decay in himself, and concluding in his 
mind about the impermanency of his body, he took a high 
resolve (being secretly affected by his reflections), left his 
throne, gave up his country, and, becoming a hermit, 
assumed the dark robes and gave himself to study. 

Going south-east from the city 14 or 15 li, we come to a 
great st4pa. It was here the convocation of the seven hun- 
dred sages and saints was held.®^ One hundred and ten 
years after the Nirvdna of Buddha there were in Vaiilali 
some Bhikshus who broke the laws of Buddha and perverted’ 
the rules of discipline. At this time Ya^ada (Ye-she-t’o) 
Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Kosala (Kiao- 
so-lo) ; Sambogha (San-pu-kia) Ayushmat was dwelling in 
the country of MathurS, ; E^vata (Li-po-to) Ayushmat was 
stopping in the country of Han-jo (Kany§,kubja?^^); 
(Sha-lo) Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Vai^ali; 
Pujasumira (Fu-she-su-mi-lo=:Kujjas6bhita?) Ayushmat 


That is, the seven treasures of a 
holy-wheel king, or Ohakravartin. 
For an account of these treasures 
see Seiiart, La Legende dv» BvMkd, 
pp. 20 ff. 

These marks of decay were the 
first white hairs that appeared on 
his liead. On seeing these he re- 
signed the throne to his son and 
became an ascetic. Ho is called 
Makhadewa by Spence Hardy, Man- 
ml of Budlimn, pp. 129, 130. 


This is generally cailed “the 
second Buddhist convocation.” For 
an account of it see Gldenberg, Vina- 
’yajpUaMm, vol. i. ; Abstract of Four 
Zcciwcs, p. 83, ss., &c. 

So the Ohinese Chang-lo may 
be rendered. 

Julien restores this doubtfully 
as Haiijna. 

Julien has omitted all mention 
of Sdla. 
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was stopping in the country of Sha-lo-li-fo (Salailbhn ?) : 
all these were great Arhats, possessed of independent 
power, faithful to the three pitahas, possessed of the three 
enlightenments (vidyds), ot great renoWn, knowing all that 
should be known, all of them disciples of Ananda. 

At this time Ya^ada sent a message to summon the 
sages and saints to a convocation at the city of Valsilt 
There was only wanting one to mdve up the 700, when 
Fu-she-su-mi-lo by the use of his divine sight saw the 
saints and sages assembled and deliberating about reli- 
gious matters. By his miraculous power he appeared in 
the assembly. Then Sambdgha in the midst of the assem- 
bly, baring his right breast and prostrating himself, (arose) 
and exclaimed with a loud voice, Let the congregation 
be silent, respectfully thoughtful! In former days the 
great and holy King of the Law, after an illustrious career, 
entered JSPirvdna, Although years and months have elapsed 
since then, his words and teaching still survive. But now 
the Bhikshus of Vai 4 i,H have become negligent and per- 
vert the commandments. There are ten points in which 
they disobey the words of the Buddha (the ten-po'wer-doA- 
aldla). Now then, learned sirs, you know well the points 
of error; you are well acquainted with the teaching of the 
highly virtuous (bhadaoita) Ananda : in deep affection to 
Buddha let us again declare his holy wilb'’ 

Then the whole congregation were deeply affected; they 
summoned to the assembly the Bhikshus, and, according 
to the Vinaya^ they charged them with transgression, 
bound afresh the rules that had been broken, and vindi- 
cated the holy law. 

Going south 80 or 90 li from this place, we come to the 
sanghdrdma called Sv^tapura (Shi-fei-to-pu-lo); its mas- 
sive towers, with their rounded shapes and double storeys, 
rise in the air. The priests are calm and respectful, and 
all study tlie Great Vehicle. By the side of this building 
are traces where the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

By the side of these is a sMpa built by A|i 6 ka-r 4 ja. It 
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was here, when Buddha was alive, that, on. going south- 
wards to the Magadha country, he turned northwards to 
look at Vaisalt, and left there, on the road where he stopped 
to breathe, traces of his visit. 

Going south-east from the SvStapura sahghdrdma 30 H 
or so, on either (south and north) side of the Ganges river 
there is a sklpa; this is the spot where the venerable 
Ananda divided his body between the two kingdoms, 
Ananda was on his father's side cousin of Tath^gata. He 
was a disciple (Sailcsha^^) well acquainted with the doc- 
trine {collectamm), thoroughly instructed in ordinary mat- 
ters {men and things), and of masculine understanding. 
After Buddha’s departure from the world he succeeded 
the great KS^syapa in the guardianship of the true law, and 
became the guide and teacher of men devoted to religion 
{men not yet Arhats), He was dwelling in the Magadlia 
country in a wood; as he was walking to and fro he saw 
a Si 4 man§ra {novice) repeating in a bungling way a sMra 
of Buddha, perverting and mistaking the sentences and 
words. Ananda having heard him, his feelings were 
moved towards him, and, full of pity, he approached the 
place where he was ; he desired to point out his mistakes 
and direct him in the right waj^ The SrflmanSra, smiling, 
said, '' Your reverence is of great age ; your interpretation 
of the words is a mistaken one. My teacher is a man of 
much enlightenment; his years {springs and autmnns) 
in their full maturity. I have received from him person- 
ally the true method of interpreting {the work in question); 
there can be no mistake.” Ananda remained silent, and 
then went away, and with a sigh he said, '' Although my 
years are many, yet for men’s sake I was wishful to re- 
main longer in the world, to hand down and defend the 
true law. But now men {all cTcatnres) are stained with 
sin, and it is exceedingly difficult to instruct them. To 
stay longer would be useless : I will die soon.” On this, 
going from Magadha, he went towards the city of Yaisali, 
In Chinese, To-wan. He was the son of Suklodana-rija. 
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and was now in the middle of the Ganges in a boat, cross- 
ing the river. At this time the king of Magadha^ hearing 
of Ananda's departure, his feelings were deeply affected 
towards him, and so, preparing his chariot, he hastened 
after him with his followers {soldiers) to ask him to return. 
And now his host of warriors, myriads in number, were 
on the southern bank of the river, when the king of 
Vai^^lt, hearing of Ananda’s approach, was moved by a 
sorrowful affection, and, equipping his host, he also went 
with all speed to meet him. His myriads of soldiers were 
assembled on the opposite bank of the river {the north 
side)^ and the two armies faced each other, with their 
banners and accoutrements shining in the sun. Ananda, 
fearing lest there should be a conflict and a mutual 
slaughter, raised himself from the boat into mid-air, and 
there displayed his spiritual capabilities, and forthwith 
attained Nirvdna. He seemed as though encompassed 
by fire, and his bones fell in two parts, one on the south 
side, the other on the north side of the river. Thus the 
two kings each took a part, and whilst the soldiers raised 
their piteous cry, they all returned home and built stHpas 
over the relics and paid them religious worship. 

Going north-east from this 500 li or so, we arrive at 
the country of Fo-li-shi (Vrijji).^^ 

Fo-li-shi 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. From east to 
west it is broad, and narrow from north to south. The 
soil is rich and fertile ; fruits and flowers are abundant. 

Northern people call this San- may rely on the inferences found in 
fa-shi-Samvaji. It is in Northern note 80 aitte, they were a confedera- 
India.— < 7 /i. j&dJ. tion of Northern tribes who had at 

The country of the Vrfjjis or an early date taken possession of 
Samvrtjjis, ie,, united Vrijjis, was this part of India. They were driven 
that of the confederated eight tribes back by Ajiltasatru, king of Mag- 
of the people called the Vrijjis or adha. Compare Cunningham, Anc. 
Vajjis, one of which, viz., that of p. 449. Sacred Books of tie 

the Lichhavis, dwelt at Vaii^lllt. East^id. 2 ss. 

They were republicans, and, if we 
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Tlie:cliiB,ate is mtlie cold; the" men are quick and hasty 
in „di.spositioii. Most of the people are. heretics ; a few 
believe in the;. law... of Bnddha. There are about ten. 
.gMrdmMS''; the; .disciples (priestd) .. are ..less than ,.iooo. 
They study assiduously both the Great and Little 
Vehicles* There are several tens of Leva temples, with 
a great number of unbelievers. The capital of the country 
is called Chen-shu«na.^®^ It is mostly in ruins. In the 
old royal (eitadel or inner eity) there are yet 

some 3000 houses ; it may be called either a village or a 
town. -X 

To the north-east of the great river is a saThgMrdma, 
The priests are few, but they are studious and of a pure 
and dignified character. 

From this going west along the side of the river, we 
find a stUpa about 30 feet high. To the south of it is a 
stretch of deep water. The great merciful Lord of the 
World converted here some fishermen. In days long past, 
when Buddha was living, there were 500 fishermen who 
joined in partnersliip to fish for and catch the finny tribes, 
whereupon they entangled in the river stream a great fish 
with eighteen heads; each head had two eyes. The fisher- 
men desired to kill it, but Tathi^gata being then in the 
country of Vai 4 al!, wdth his divine sight saw what was 
going on, and raising within him a compassionate heart, 
he used this opportunity as a means for converting and 
directing {men). Accordingly, in order to open their 
minds, he said to the great congregation, '‘In the Vrljji 
country there is a great fish ; I wish to guide it {into the 
right way), in order to enlighten the fishermen; you 
therefore should embrace this opportunity.’' 

Jnlien restores this to Chah- (arranged as a cross) at the old town 
4 ui}a. V. de St. Martin con- of Navandgarh in this territory (p. 
nects the name with tTanaka and 4490^5. and the respect which 
J anakapnra, the ■ capital of Mithila the V ajjians observed towards them, 
{Memoire, p. 368). Compare Cnn- reminds ns of the record of Hero- 
ningham, Anc. Geog,, p. 445. The dotos respecting the veneration of 
interesting account the last writer the Skythiansfor the tombs (mounds) 
gives of the old mounds ot stHpoB of their ancestors 133). 
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On this the great congregation snrronnding him, by 
their spiritual power passed through the air and came to 
the river -side. He sat down, as usual, and forthwith 
addressed the fishermen : ^'Kill not that fish. By my spiri- 
tual power I will open the way for the exercise of expe- 
dients, and cause this great fish to know its former kind 
of life; and in order to this I will cause it to speak in 
human language and truly to exhibit human affections 
(feelings)!' Then TathUgata, knowing it beforehand, asked 
(the fsh)^ In your former existence, what crime did you 
commit that in the circle of migration you have been born 
in this evil way and with this hideous , body V The fish 
said, Formerly, by the merit I had gained, I was born in a 
noble family as the Brithman Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha). Bely- 
ing on this family origin, I insulted other persons; relying 
on my extensive knowledge, I despised all books and rules, 
and with a supercilious heart I reviled the Buddhas with 
opprobrious words, and ridiculed the priests by comparing 
them to every kind of brute beast, as the ass, or the mule, 
or the elephant, or the horse, and every unsightly form. 
In return for all tins I received this monstrous body of 
mine. Thanks, however, to some virtuous remnants dur- 
ing former lives, I am born during the time of a Buddha’s 
appearance in the world, and permitted to see his sacred 
form, and myself to receive his sacred instruction and to 
confess and repent of my former misdeeds.” 

On this Tath^gata, according to the circumstance, in- 
structed and converted him by wisely opening his under- 
standing. The fish having received the law, expired, and 
by the power of this merit was born in heaven. On this 
he considered his body, and reflected by what circum- 
stances he was thus born. So, knowing his former life 
and recollecting the circumstances of his conversion, he 
was moved with gratitude to Buddha, and, with all the 
DSvas, with bended form he bowed before him and wor- 
shipped, and then having circumambulated him, he with- 
drew, and, standing apart, offered precious flowers and 
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unguents in religions service. The Lord of the World 
having directed the fishermen to consider this, and on 
their account preached the law, they were all forthwith 
enlightened and offered him profound respect. Eepenting 
of their faults, they destroyed their nets, burnt their boats, 
and having taken refuge in the law, they assumed the 
religious habit, and by means of the excellent doctrine 
they heard came out of the reach of worldly infiuences 
and obtained the holy fruit (of Arhafs). 

Going north-east from this spot about loo li, we come 
to an old city, on the west of which is a stupa built by 
Asbka-rfija, in height about loo feet. Here Buddha, when 
living in the world, preached the law for six months and 
converted the D^vas. Going north 140 or 150 paces is a 
little st4pa; here Buddha, for the sake of the Bhikshus, 
established some rules of discipline. West of this not far 
is a sMpa containing hair and nail relics. Tath§,gata for- 
merly residing in this place, men from all the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages flocked together and burnt incense, 
and scattered flowers, and lighted lamps and torches in his 
honour. 

Going north-west from this 1400 or 1500 li, crossing 
some mountains and entering a valley, we come to the 
country of Ni-po-lo (NSpIla). 

Hi-po-lo (H&pIl). 

” This country is about 4000 li in circuit, and is situated 
among the Snowy Mountains. The capital city is about 
20 li round. Mountains and valleys are joined together 
in an unbroken succession. It is adapted for the growth of 
cereals, and abounds with flowers and fruits. It produces 
red copper, the Yak and the Mingming bird {jivanjim). 
In commerce they use coins made of red copper. The 
climate is icy cold ; the manners of the people are false 
and perfidious. Their temperament is hard and fierce, 
with little regard to truth or honour. They are unlearned 
but skilful in the arts; their appearance is ungainly and 
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revolting. There are believers and heretics mixed to- 
gether, Th-Q sanglidrdmas temples are closely 

joined. There are about 2000 priests, who study both the 
Great and Little Vehicle. The number of heretics and 
sectaries of different sorts is uncertain. The king is a 
Ksbattriya, and belongs to the family of the Licchavas, 
His mind is well-informed, and he is pureand dignified in 
character. He has a sincere faith in the law of Buddha. 

Lately there was a king called Aiiisuvarman^^^ (An- 
chu-fa-mo), who was distinguished for his learning and 
ingenuity. He himself had composed a work on sounds ” 
0 al)davidyd ) ; he esteemed learning and respected virtue, 
and his reputation was spread everywhere. 

To the south-east of the capital is a little stream and a 
lake. If we fling fire into it, flames immediately arise; 
other things take fire if thrown in it, and change their 
character. 

From this going back to Yai^^ll, and crossing the 
Ganges to the south, we arrive at the country of Mo-kie- 
t'o (Magadha). 

END OF BOOK VII. 


111 Chinese, Kwang-cheu ; the 
only Amsuvarman in the lists 
of NepM dynasties is placed by 
Prinsep immediately after ^ivadeva, 
whose date he adjusted tentatively 
to A.D. 470. In Wright’s lists Siva- 
deva is omitted, and Amsuvarman 
stands at the head of the Tlntkuri 
dynasty. In an inscription of Siva- 
deva, Amsuvarman is spoken of as 
a very powerful feudal chieftain, who 
probably ruled at first in the name 
of vSivadova, but afterwards assumed 
the supreme power ; and in other in- 
scriptions dated Sam. 39 and 45, he 
is styled king, and the traditional 
account says he married the daugli- 
ter of his predecessor and began a 
new dynasty ; but it makes him 
contemporary with Vikramaditya of 
IJjjani (? cir. 540 to 580 a.d., Max 
Muller, Indian p. 289). From 
lliuen Tsiang’s allusion we should 
VOL. II. 


be inclined to place Arhsuvarmaii’s 
reign about a.d. 580-600. His sis- 
ter Bhogadevi was married to a 
Prince Sfirasena, and by him was the 
mother of Bhogavarman and Bh%- 
j^adevL Amsuvarman was probably 
succeeded by Jishnugupta, of whom 
we have an inscription dated Sani. 
48. If these dates refer to the fclri 
Harsha era, then Aihsuvarman ruled 
about A.D. 644-652 — at the close of 
the lifetime of Hiuen Tsiang — which 
is rather late. See Wright’s llistovtf 
of Nepdlf p. 130 f. ; Prinsep’s Ind. 
Ant.f vol. ii., U. T., p. 269 ; hid. 
Ant.f vol. ix. pp. 169-172. 

But the pilgrim does not ap-V' 
pear himself to have gone into Nepiil. 
He went to the capital of the Vrij- 
jis, and there speaks from report. 
His return therefore must be calcu- 
lated from this place. •% 

F 
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Goiitahis the First Part of the Account of the Country of 
Magadha {Mo-Me-fo). 

The country of Magadha (Mo-kie-t'o) ^ is about 5000 li 
in circuit. The walled cities have but few inhabitants, 
but the towns ^ are thickly populated. The soil is rich 
and fertile and the grain cultivation abundant. There is 
an unusual sort of rice grown here, the grains of which 
are large and scented and of an exquisite taste. It is 
specially remarkable for its shining colour. It is commonly 
called the rice for the use of the great.” ^ As the ground 
is low and damp, the inhabited towns are built on the 
high uplands. After the first month of summer and 
before the second month of autumn, the level country is 
fl.ooded, and communication can be kept up by boats. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
temperature is pleasantly hot; they esteem very much 
the pursuit of learning and profoundly respect the religion 
of Buddha, There are some fifty sanghdrdmas, with about 
10,000 priests, of whom the greater number study the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle. There are ten D 4 va 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different persuasions, who 
are very numerous. 

To the south of .the river Ganges there is an old city 
about 70 li round. Although it has been long deserted, 
its foundation walls still survive. Tormerly, wlieii men's 

^ Or, it may mean the chief city ® This appears to be the rice 
or capital, f called MakMul% and Suyandhikd 

^ Yi\ the towns ; JuHen gives (Julien). j.-, 

^illayes. ^ 
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lives were incalculably long, it was called Kusiiinapnra 
(K'u-su-mo-pu-lo)/ so called because the palace of the 
king had many flowers. Afterwards, when men’s age 
reached several thousands of years, then its name was 
changed to P4taiiputra® (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-ch’ing). 

At the beginning there was a BiAhman of high talent 
and singular learning. Many thousands flocked to him. 
to receive instruction. One day all the students went 
out on a tour of observation ; one of them betrayed a 
feeling of unquiet and distress. His fellow-students 
addressed him and said, "‘ What troubles you, friend ? ” 
He said, “I am in my full maturity (beauty) with perfect 
strength, and yet I go on wandering about here like a 
lonely shadow till years and months have passed, and my 
duties (manly duties) ® not performed. Thinking of this, 
my words are sad and my heart is afflicted.” 

On this his companions in sport replied, “We must 
seek then for your good a bride and her friends.” Then 
they supposed two persons to represent the father and 
mother of the bridegroom, and two persons the father and 
mother of the bride, ^ and as they were sitting under a 
Patali (Po-ch'a4i) tree, they called it the tree of the son- 
in-law.® Then they gathered seasonable fruits and pure 

^ Explained in a note to mean ® So it seems, from the story 
Hiang-hu-kong-sh’ing, —the city, or following, the passage must be 
royal precinct, of the scented flower understood. Julien confines the 
{kumma). meaning to his “ studies ’’ not yet 

® The text seems to refer the completed. But there would be 
foundation of this city to a remote no point in the pretended marriage, 
period, and in this respect is in if that were his regret, 
agreement with Diodoros, who says ^ This is the natural translation 
(lib, ii cap, 39) that this city e7r4- of the passage, and makes good 
cf>av€<rrdr)j ml fieyhrTj w&s iounded sense without the alteration pro- 
by Herakles. The Buddhist ac> posed by Julien, 
counts speak of it as a village, ® That is, they made the tree the 
Batalig^ma, which was being streng- father-in-law of the student; in 
thened and enlarged by Aj^tasatru, other words, he was to marry the 
contemporary of Buddha, for the daughter of the tree, a Patali flower 
purpose of repelling the advance of {Bignonia &uaveolens), I can find no 
the Vi-ljjis. See Sac, Books of the authority for Julien’s statement that 
i?asi,vol.xi.pp. 16,17; Bigandet,Xi/c the word son-in-law corresponds to 
of Oaudama, p. 257 ; Fo-sho-hing~ PdtcM; this statement is also re- 
tsan-lcing, p. 249, n. 3 ; Cunningham, peated by Eitel, Handbook, sub voc. 
Anc. Geoy, of India, p. 453. S Pdtala, 
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water, and followed all the nuptial customs, and requested 
a time to be fixed. Then the father® of the supposed 
bride, gathering a twig with flowers on it, ga¥e it to the 
student and said, "'This is your excellent partner; be 
graciously pleased to accept her.” The student’s heart 
was rejoiced as he took her to himself. And now, as the 
sun was setting, they proposed to return home ; hut the 
young student, affected by love, preferred to remain. 

Then the other said, All this was fun ; pray come back 
with us ; there are wild beasts in this forest ; we are afraid 
they will kill you.” But the student preferred to remain 
walking up and down by the side of the tree. 

After sunset a strange light lit up the plain, the sound 
of pipes and lutes with their soft music (was heard), and 
the ground was covered with a sumptuous carpet. Sud- 
denly an old man of gentle mien was seen coming, sup- 
porting himself by his staff, and there was also an old 
mother leading a young maiden. They were accompanied 
by a procession along the way, dressed in holiday attire 
and attended with music. The old man then pointed to 
the maiden and said, ‘‘ This is your worship’s wife (lady)!' 
Seven days then passed in carousing and music, when tlie 
companions of the student, in doubt whether he had been 
destroyed by wild beasts, went forth and came to the place. 
They found him alone in the shade of the tree, sitting as if 
facing a superior guest. They asked him to. return with 
them, but he respectfully declined. 

After this he entered of his own accord the city, to pay 
respect to his relatives, and told them of this adventure 
from beginning to end. Having heard it with wonder, he 
returned with all his relatives and friends to the middle of 
the forest, and there they saw the flowering tree become a 
great mansion ; servants of all kinds were hurrying to and 
fro on every side, and the old man came forward and re- 
ceived them with politeness, and entertained them with 
all kinds of dainties served up amidst the sound of music. 

® We must suppose him to represent the tree, the real father. 
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After the usual compliments, the guests returned to the 
city and told to all, far and near, what had happened. 

After the year was accomplished the wife gave. birth to 
a son, when the husband said to his spouse, I wish now 
to return, but yet I cannot bear to be separated from you 
(^our bridal residence ) ; but if I rest here I fear the expo- 
sure to wind and weather.” 

The wife having heard this, told her father. The old man 
then addressed the student and said, “ Whilst living con- 
tented and happy why must you go back ? I will build 
you a house ; let there be no thought of desertion.” On 
this his servants applied themselves to the work, and in 
less than a day it was finished. 

When the old capital of Kusumapura^^ was changed, 
this town was chosen, and from the circumstance of the 
genii building the mansion of the youth the name hence- 
forth of the country was P&taliputra pura (the city of 
the son of the PS,tali tree). 

To the north of the old palace of the king is a stone 
pillar several tens of feet high ; this is the place where 
Asoka (Wii-yau) r4ja made “a hell.” In the hundredth 
year after the Nirvdnd of Tath§,gata, there w^as a king 
called A^dka (’0-shu-kia), who was the great-grandson of 
BimbisS.ra- r^ja.^^ He changed his capital from E^ja- 
grlha to PS,tali (pura), and built an outside rampart to 
surround the old city. Since then many generations have 

From this it would appear that the son of the king. See Ounning- 
Kusumapura was not on the same ham, Anc. Geog., p. 453. 
site as F^taliputra. Rajagrfha was Hiuen Tsiang uses in this pas- 

tlie capital in the time of Ajdtaf^atru, sage the phonetic equivalents for 
and it was he who strengthened Asoka, ' 0 -shu-hia; on this Dr, Old- 
taliputra. In the next clause it is enberg founds an argument that 
said that Asoka changed his capital the king referred to is not Dharmil- 
from Kajagriha to Piitaliputra. He 46 ka, butK 3 . 1 ys 6 ka^ VinayaPitaJcam, 
is described as the great-grandson of vol.i. , Introd p. xxxiii. n. ) But a note 
Biinbasiira, and therefore the grand- inthetextstatesthat'O-s/m-Hais the 
son. of Ajittasatru. The Vdyu Pur dm Sanskrit form of Wu-yau; the latter 
states that Kusmnapura or Patali- in the Ghinese form, signifying “sor- 
putra was founded by Kaja Uda- rowless.” For Bimbisara, see p. 102, 
yasva, the grandson of Ajilta 4 atru ; n. 41. 
but the Mahdioanso makes Udaya 
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passed, and now there only remain tlie old foundation 
walls (of the city). The saiighardmas^ D6va temples, and 
sMpas which lie in ruins may be counted by hundreds. 
There are only two or three remaining (entire). To the 
north of the old palace, and bordering on the Ganges 
river, there is a little town which contains about looo 
houses. V: 

At first when A46ka (Wu-yau) r&ja ascended the throne, 
he exercised a most cruel tyranny; he constituted a hell 
for the purpose of torturing living creatures. He sur- 
rounded it with high walls with lofty towers. He placed 
there specially vast furnaces of molten metal, sharp 
scythes, and every kind of instrument of torture like those 
in the infernal regions. He selected an impious man 
whom he appointed lord of the hell. At first every 
criminal in the empire, whatever his fault, was consigned 
to this place of calamity and outrage; afterwards all 
those who passed by the place were seized and destroyed. 
All who came to the place were killed without any chance 
of self-defence. 

At this time a Sramana, just entered the religious order, 
was passing through the suburbs begging food, w^hen he 
came to hell-gate. The impious keeper of the place laid 
hold upon him to destroy him. The Sramana, filled with 
fear, asked for a respite to perform an act of worship and 
confession. Just then he saw a man bound with cords 
enter the prison. In a moment they cut off his hands and 
feet, and pounded his body in a mortar, till all the mem- 
bers of his body were mashed up together in confusion. 

The Sramana having witnessed this, deeply moved with 
pity, arrived at the conviction of the impermanence 
(anityd) of all earthly things, and reached the fruit of 
exemption from learning” (Arhatship). Then the infernal 

This may refer to Kusumapiira, man ; Julien has “ izn troupe de 
the flowery palace ” city, or to the sceierats.” The stor}^ of this place 
palace in the old town of of torment is found also in Fa-hian^ 

putra. cap. xxxii. 

There seems to be ov^y me 
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lictor said, '"InTow you must die/’ The Sramaiia having 
‘become an Arhat, was freed in heart from the power of 
birth and death, and so, though cast into a boiling caldron, 
it was to him as a cool lake, and on its surface there 
appeared a lotus flower, whereon he took liis seat The 
infernal lictor, terrified thereat, hastened to send a 
messenger to the king to tell him of the circumstance. 
The king having himself come and beheld the sight, 
raised his voice in loud praise of the miracle. 

The keeper, addressing the king, said, '' Mah§,iAja, you 
too must die.” And why so ? ” said the king. '' Because 
of your former decree with respect to the infliction of 
death, that all who came to the walls of the hell should 
be killed ; it was not said that the king might enter and 
escape death.” 

The king said, The decree was indeed established, and 
cannot be altered. But when the law was made, were 
^ou excepted ? You have long destroyed life. I will put 
an end to it.” Then ordering the attendants, they seized 
the lictor and cast him into a boiling caldron. After his 
death the king departed, and levelled the walls, filled up 
the ditches, and put an end to the infliction of such 
horrible punishments. 

To the south of the earth-prison (the hell), and not far 
off, is a sH^pa, Its foundation walls are sunk, and it is in 
a leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the 
crowning jewel of the cupola.^^ This is made of carved 
stone, and has a surrounding balustrade.^® This was the 

Bhai pao, the distinctive or simulated relic -box, but represents 
strong ornament. It seems to refer the first heaven, or the Trayastrim- 
to “the tee (htt)” as" it is called ; 4as heaven of J^akra and the thirty- 
the ornamental enclosure above the twoDevas. The D^vas, therefore, are 
cupola would represent the region constantly represented in the sciiip" 
of the heaven of the thirty-three tures as surrounding this enclosure 
I)^vas. and offering their gifts, in token of 

So the dome of Sahchi is sur- the relies of Buddha (his hair, golden 
mounted as restored by Mr. Ber- bowl, &c.), taken there for worship, 
gusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, The Tee or Htx is the cone of metal 
pi. ii. (see also the remarks of the circles, raised above this enclosed 
same writer, op. eit, p. lOO, 1st ed.) space, representing the lands {JchSt- 
Theenclosedspaceor boxonthesum- or above the Trayas- 

mit of the stiipa is not, however, a trim^as heaven. 
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first one) of the 84000 (stitpas), A:i&ka-rSja erected it 
by the power (merit) of man^® in the middle of his royal 
precinct (or palace). It contains a eMng (measure) of 
relics of Tathlgata, Spiritual indications constantly 
manifest themselves, and a divine light is shed round it 
from time to time. S 

After King A^oka had destroyed the hell, he met Upa- 
gupta,^^ a great Arhat, who, by the use of (proper) 
means, allured him in a right way according as the 
opportunity (or, springs of action, ie., his 'power or ca- 
pacity to believe) led, and converted him. The king 
addressed the Arhat and saidj ‘'Thanks to my acquired 
merit in former births, I have got {hp promise) my kingly 
authority, but in consequence of my faults I did not, by 
meeting Buddha, obtain conversion. Kow, then, I desire 
in all the greater degree to honour the bequeathed re- 
mains of his body by building 

The Arhat said, “ My earnest desire is that the great 
king by his merits may be able to employ the invisible 
powers (fhe spirits) as agents in fulfilling his vow to pro- 
tect the three precious ones.” And then, because of the 
opportune occasion, he entered largely on the narrative 
of his oflfering the ball of earth, and on that account of 
Buddha’s prediction, as the origin of his desire to build.^^ 
The king having heard this, was overpowered, and he 
summoned the spirits to assemble, and commanded them, 
saying, “By the gracious disposal and spiritual efficacy of 
the guiding powder of the King of the Law I have become, 
as the result of my good actions in former states of life, 
the highest amongst them. (I wish now) with especial care 

Or it may probably be by his and refers the offering to the charity 
religious merit as a man.” of A 46 ka in giving Jambudvipa to 

For some remarks on Upagupta the priests. But it is plain that no 
(Kin-hu), see vol. L p. 182, n. 48. prediction of Buddha hinged on this, 
U^dya, expedients or skilful use Kanishka is said also to have been 
of means. converted by the relation of a predic- 

The offering of the ball of eai*th tion referring to him made by Bud- 
ref ers to the circumstance related dha, and explained by a shepherd 
by Ba-hian at the opening of chap, boy, 
xxxii. Julien has overlooked this, 
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to prepare a means of paying religious worship to the 
bequeathed body of Tath%ata. Do you, then, spirits and 
genii, by your combined strength and agreement of pur- 
pose, raise st4pas for the relics of Buddha throughout the 
whole of Jambudvipa, to the very last house of all^^ (i^., 
to the extremity of the land). The mind (or purpose) is 
mine, the merit of completing it shall be yours. The ad- 
vantage to be derived from this excellent act of religion 
I wish not to be confined to one person only; let each of 
you, then, raise a building in readiness (for completion\ 
and then come and receive my further commands.^' 

Having received these instructions, the genii com- 
menced their meritorious work in the several quarters 
where they were; and having finished the task (so far), 
they came together to ask for further directions. A^6ka- 
i4ja (Wu-yau-wang) having opened the stupas of the 
eight countries where they were built, divided the relics, 
and having delivered them to the genii, he addressed the 
Arhat ^ and said, '' My desire is that the relics should be 
deposited in every place at the same moment exactly: 
although ardently desirous of this, my mind has not yet 
been able to perfect a plan for accomplishing it.'’ 

The Arhat addressed the king and said, “ Command the 
genii to go each to his appointed place and regard the 
sun.^^ When the sun becomes obscured and its shape as 
if a hand covered it, then is the time : drop the relics into 
the st4pasJ" The king having received these instructions, 
gave orders accordingly to the genii to expect the ap- 
pointed day. 

Meantime the king, Ai^oka, watching the sun's disc. 

The text is difficult. Julieii ing of the passage. Julien trans- 
translates it “dans chaque ville lates it, “my desire is not yet 
possedant nn lceou 4 chi (un kdti de accomplished.” His desire was to 
souvarnas).” This may be correct, find out a plan or method for de- 
but the phrase nmmn heou chi seems positing the relics at the same in- 
to me to refer to the full tale of in- stant. 

habited places— everywhere. Or it may be, “ await an ap- 

That is, Upagupta. pointed day.” 

Such appears to be the mean- 
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waited for the sign; then at noon (or the day) the Arhat, 
by his spiritual power, stretched forth his hand and con- 
cealed the snn. At the places where the sMpos had been 
bnilt for completion, all (the genii^) observing this event, 
at the same moment concluded the meritorious under- 
taking. 

By the side of the and not far from it, in a 

wMm, is a great stone on which Tath^gata walked. 
There is still the impression of both his feet on it, about 
eighteen inches long and six inches broad; both the 
right and left impress have the circle-sign,^® and the ten 
toes are all fringed with figures of flowers (or flower 
scrolls) and forms of fishes, which glisten brightly in the 
light (morning light). In old time Tathlgata, being about 
to Nifvdna^ was going northward to Ku^inagara, 
when turning round to the south and looking back at 
Magadha, he stood upon this stone and said to Ananda, 
“Now for the very last time I leave this foot-impression, 
being about to attain Mirvdna, and looking at Magadha. 
A hundred years hence there shall be a King A^6ka;^<^ he 
shall build here his capital and establish his court; he 
shall protect the three religious treasures and command 
the genii.’' 

When A^oka (Wu-yau) had ascended the throne, he 
changed his capital and built this town ; he enclosed the 
stone with the impression; and as it was near the royal 
precinct, he paid it constant personal worship. Afterwards 
the kings of the neighbourhood wished to carry it off to 


^ So it must signify, not the in- 
habitants of the several places, but 
the genii who were awaiting the 
signal. 

The circle-sign is the cliaJcra; 
this is the principal mark on the 
sole of Buddha’s feet ; see Alabas- 
ter’s Wheel of the Lem, p. 286 
and plate. Julien translates the 
passage as if the chahra were visible 
on the right and left of the feet, 
instead of on the right and left 
imprint of the feet. 


It is plain that this prediction 
concerning Wu-yau-wang, supposed 
by Oldenberg always to refer to 
Dharm^sdka (see above, note 1 1 ), re- 
lates to 0-chu-kia or K 4 I 4 ^ 6 ka, for 
it was he, the grandson of Aptasa- 
tru, who established Ms capital at 
PMaliputra ; so also in the next 
sentence. Hiuen Tsiang probably 
translated all the records relating 
to Ai^dka as though referring to the 
same person, using either ’0-shu-kia 
or ’ 0 -yu, or Wu-yau, indifferently. 
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their own country ; but although the stone is not large, 
they could not move it at all. 

Lately ^a^tfika-r§/ja, when he was overthrowing and 
destroying the law of Buddha, forthwith came to the 
place where that stone is, for the purpose of destroying the 
sacred marks. Having broken it into pieces, it came whole 
again, and the ornamental figures as before ; then he flung 
it into the river Ganges, but it came back to its old place. 

By the side of the stone is a sHpa, which marks the 
place where the four past Buddhas walked and sat down, 
the traces of which still remain. 

By the side of the viMm which contains the traces of 
Buddha, and not far from it, is a great stone pillar about 
thirty feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it. This, 
however, is the principal part of it, viz., Ai^6ka-rS.ja 
with a firm principle of faith has thrice bestowed Jam- 
budvtpa as a religious offering on Buddha, the Dharma 
and the assembly, and thrice he has redeemed it with 
his jewels and treasure; and this is the record thereof.’’ 
Such is the purport of the record. ^ 

To the north of the old palace is a large stone house. 
It looks outside like a great mountain, and within it is 
many tens of feet wide. This is the house which A^6ka- 
rlja commanded the genii to build for his brother who 
had become a recluse. Early in his life A^6ka had a 
half-brother (mother^ s brother) called Mah^ndra^^ (Mo- 
M-in-to-lo), who was born of a noble tribe* In dress he 
arrogated the style of the king ; he was extravagant, 
wasteful, and cruel. The people were indignant, and the 
ministers and aged ofBcers of the king came to him (the 
Mng}y md remonstrated thus, “Tour proud brother as- 
sumes a dignity as though he were some great one in 
comparison with others. If the government is impartial, 

^ MaMndra (translated ai’y sent to Ceylon. See Maha^ 

great ruler) is generally spoken of Tumour's transl, p. 76. 

as the son of Asdka. " The Sim- T)r. Oldenberg doubts the truth 
halese historical works speak of of this tradition. Vinayapitaha, i., 
him as the first Buddhist mission- Iniroductioni Hi. 
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then the country is contented ; if men are agreed, then 
the ruler is in peace: these are the principles which have 
been handed down to ns from our fathers. We desire 
that you will preserve the rules of our country ,^^and de- 
liver to justice those who would change them ” Then 
A^oka-rlj a addressed his brother as he wept, and said, 
'I have inherited {as my rule of) government the duty 
of protecting and cherishing the people ; how then Imve 
you, my brother, forgotten my affection and my kiiid- 
ness? Jt is impossible at the very beginning of my reign 
to neglect the laws. If I punish you, I fear the anger 
of my ancestors; on the other hand, if I excuse you, I 
fear the opinion of the people.*’ 

MaMndra, bowing his head, replied, “ I have not 
guarded my conduct, and have transgressed the laws of the 
country ; I ask only an extension of my life for seven days. 

On this the king placed him in a dark dungeon, and 
placed over him a strict guard. He provided him with 
every kind of exquisite meat and every necessary article. 
At the end of the first day the guard cried out to him, 
One day has gone; there are six days left. The sixth 
day having expired, as he had greatly sorrowed for his 
faults and had afflicted {disciplined) his body and his 
heart, he obtained the fruit of sanctity {hecame Arlat ) ; 
he mounted into the air and exhibited his miraculous 
powers {spiritual traces)^ Then separating himself from 
the pollution of the world, he went afar, and occupied the 

mountains and valleys (as a recte). 

A^6ka-i4ja, going in his own person, addressed him as 
follows, ‘‘ At first, in order to put in force the laws of the 
country, I desired to have you punished, but little did I 
think you would have attained to this highest rank of 
holiness.^^ Having, however, reached this condition of 
detachment from the world, you can now return to your 
country.” 

That you would have mounted up in pure conduct to attain to and 
possess this holy fruit. 
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The brother replied, ‘‘ Formerly I was ensnared in the 
net of {worldly) affections, and my mind was occupied 
with love of sounds {music) and beauty ; but now I have 
escaped all this {the danger ous city), and my mind delights 
ill {the seclusion of) mountains and valleys. I would fain 
give up the world for ever {men's society) and dwell here in 
solitude.” 

The king said, If you wish to subdue your heart in 
quiet, you have no need to live in the mountain fastnesses. 
To meet your wishes I shall construct you a dwelling/' 

Accordingly he summoned the genii to his presence and 
said to them, “ On the morrow I am about to give a 
magnificent feast. I invite you to come together to the 
assembly, but you must each bring for your own seat a 
great stone.” The genii having received the summons, 
came at the appointed time to the assembly. The king 
then addressed them and said, “ The stones which are 
now arranged in order on the ground you may pile up, 
and, without any labour to yourselves, construct of them 
for me an empty house.” The genii having received the 
order, before the day was over finished the task. A46ka- 
r^lja then himself went to invite his brother to fix his 
abode in this mountain cell. 

To the north of the old palace, and to the south of the 
hell,” is a great stone with a hollow trough in it. A^dka- 
i4ja commissioned the genii as workmen to make this 
hollow {vase) to use for the food which he gave to the 
priests when he invited them to eat. 

To the south-west of the old palace there is a little 
mountain. In the crags and surrounding valleys there are 
several tens of stone dwellings which Asoka-rSja made for 
Upagupta and other Arhats, by the intervention of the 
genii. 

By the side of it is an old tower, the ruins of which are 
a mass of heaped-up stones. There is also a pond, the 
gentle ripples of which play over its surface as pure as a 

^ Compare Fa-hian, chap, xxvii. 
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mirror. The people far and near call it the sacred water. 
If any one drinks thereof or washes in it, the defilement 
of their sins is washed away and destroyed. 

To the south-west of the mountain is a collection of 
five The foundations are lofty but ruinous ; what 

remains, however, is a good height. At a distance they 
look like little hills. Each of them is several tens of 
paces in front. Men in after-days tried to build on the 
top of these little sMpas, The records of India state, In 
old time, when Ad 6 ka-r 4 ja built the 84,000 sHpas, there 
was still remaining five measures of relics. Therefore he 
erected with exceptional grandeur five other sM^as, re- 
markable for their spiritual portents (mwaculms exhibit 
tio 7 is)f with a view to indicate the fivefold spiritual body 
of TathS,gata.^^ Some disciples of little faith talking 
together argued thus, 'In old time Nanda-rfija^^ built 
these five {stu;pas) as treasure-places for his wealth (semn 
predotes sicistancesy In consequence of this gossip, in 
after-time a king of insincere faith, and excited by his 
covetousness, put his troops in movement, and came with 
his followers to dig (the sHpas). The earth shook, the 
mountains bent {fell), and the clouds darkened the sun, 
whilst from the stupas there came a great sound like 
thunder. The soldiers with their leaders fell backward, 
and the elephants and horses took to flight. The king thus 
defeated, dared no longer to covet treasures). It is 
said, moreover {i,e., m the Indian records), ' With respect to 
the gossip of the priests there has been some doubt 
expressed, but we believe it to be true according to the 
old tradition.’” 

Literally, the body of the law earth under one umbrella ( Yislmu- 
of Tathagitta {Ju-lai) divided into P«r(lw,p. 466, Wilson’s translation), 
five parts. It may refer to the five In tlae Mahdvanso h.Q is called 
skandhas ; these are rdjpa {sih), Dhana-nando, because be personally 
vedand {sheu\ smujudna devoted himself to the boarding of 

sdnsMra {hmg), vijndmt {c7ii), treasure (Max Muller, Hist. Anc. 

This refers to Wanda, the son Same. p. 281). The state- 

of Mahaiianda, called MaMpadma, ment in the text, derived from “the 
who was exceedingly avaricious, old records of India,’’ appears to 
He was the son of a woman of the identify Handa with Ai 56 ka, Le., 
Sudra class. He brought the whole Kc^Usoka. 
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To the south-east of the old city there is the 
rdmacolled. K’iu-cha-'o-lan-mo^^ (Kukkut^i4ma), which 
was built by A^6ka-r&ja when he first became a believer 
in the religion of Buddha. It was a sort of first-fruit 
(preparation in planting the root of mrtue), and a pattern 
of majestic construction (lofty Inilding). He gathered 
there a thousand priests; a double congregation of lay 
people and saints made their offerings of the four neces- 
sary things, and provided gratuitously all the articles for 
use. This building has long been in ruins, but the founda- 
tion walls are still preserved. 

By the side of the sanghdrdma is a great st'dpa called 
'O-mo-lo-kia (Amalaka), which is the name of a fruit used 
as a medicine in India. King A^oka having fallen sick 
and lingering for a long time, felt that he would not 
recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions (gems 
and valuables) so as to crown his religious merit (to plaint 
high the field of merit). The minister who was carrying 
on the government was unwilling to comply with his 
wush. Some time after this, as he was eating part of an 
Amalaka fruit, he playfully put the half of it (in the 
hand of the king) to^ an offering. Holding the fruit in 
his hand he said with a sigh to his minister, “ Who now 
is lord of Jambudvipa 

The minister replied, Only your majesty.” 

The king answered, Hot so ! I am no longer lord ; for 
I have only this half fruit to call my own I Alas! the 
wealth and honour of the world are as difficult to keep as 

This convent or sanfflidnirm tion is difficult. Jiilien translates it 
must not be confounded with the as though the king were amused as 
Kukkutapddagiri, near Gayi.. See he played with the fruit, until he 
cap. xxxiii p. 132 n., also had reduced itto a half. This transla- 
Arch. Bm'vey of India^ vol. xv. p. 4; tion is more agreeable to the text. 
Ind. Ant.j vol. xii. p. 327; compare But, on the other hand, in A^vaghd- 
also Julien’s remark (p. 428, n. 1). sha’s rendering of the story, he says 
It may be “ministers;” the that the minister offered the king 
story of the text is found among a half Amala fruit, to bestow in 
Asvaghosha’s sermons. It is No. 26 charity. The translation I have 
as given in the Abstract of Four given requires the substitution of 
Lectures^ p. 103. tm (to give in charity) for 

In a trifling way. Tliis transla- (cooked or thoroughly dressed). 
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it is to preserve the light of a lamp ia the wind ! My 
wide-spread possessions, my name and high renown, at 
close of life are snatched from me, and I am in the hands 
of a minister violent and powerful. The empire is no 
longer mine ; this half fruit alone is left 1 ” 

Then he commanded an attendant officer to come, and 
he addressed him thus : "Take this half fruit and offer it 
in the garden {drdma) of the cock (monastery) to the priests, 
and speak thus to the venerable ones, ^He who was 
formerly lord of Jambudvipa, but now is master of only 
this half Amala fruit, bows down before the priests 
{chief priest). I pray you {o% lehalf of the king) loooivo 
this very last offering. All that I have is gone and lost, 
only this half fruit remains as my little possession. Pity 
the poverty of the offering, and grant that it may increase 
the seeds of his religious merit.’ ” 

The Sthavira, in the midst "of the priests, spake thus 
in reply : " A^Ska-rS-ja by his former deeds may hope to 
recover. Whilst the fever has held his person, his avari- 
cious ministers have usurped his power and amassed 
wealth not their own. But this offering of half a fruit 
will secure the king an extension of life.” The king 
having recovered from his sickness, gave large offerings to 
the priests. Moreover he ordered the manager of the 
affairs of the convent (Tin-see— KarmmadSiia) to preserve 
the seeds of the fruit in a vessel of liquid fit for the 
. purpose, and he erected this st'dpa as a mark of gratitude 
for his prolonged life.^® ^ < 

To the north-west of Amalaka st'd^pa, in the middle of 
an old saiighdrdma, is a st^pa; it is called establishing 
the sound of the ghanitd {Kin~ti)r At first there were 
about lOO saiighdrdmas mt\xh city; the priests wmi’e grave 

3"’ Or, the stone or kernel. The be addressed to the other priests, 
Karimnadana is the steward of the and not to the messenger from the 
convent. king. It appears to me that they 

This passage is obscure, and were made in reply to the king’s 
the translation I give is not in message, and incliide in them a 
agreement with M. JuUen’s. He promised anticipation of the king’s 
makes the words of the Sthavira to recovery. 
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and learned, and of high moral character. The scholars 
among the heretics were silent and dumb. But afterwards, 
when that generation of priests had died out, their suc- 
cessors were not equal to those gone before. Then the 
teachers of the heretics, during the interval, gave themselves 
to earnest study with a view to the mastery. Whereupon 
they summoned their partisans, numbering 1000 to 10,000, 
to assemble together within the priest’s precincts, and 
then they addressed them saying, with a loud voice, 
“ Strike loudly the ghantd and summon all the learned 
men; let the foolish ones also stop and dispute; if we are 
wrong, let them overthrow us ” (or, to overthrow their 
errors). 

They then addressed the king and asked him to decide 
between the weak and the strong. And now the heretical 
masters were men of high talent and marked learning ; the 
priests, although numerous, were weak in their points of 
verbal discussion. 

The heretics said, “ We have got the victory ; from this 
time forth let no sanghdrdma dare to sound the ghantd to 
call together a congregation.” The king confirmed this 
result of the discussion, and, in agreement with it, bound 
the priests to the penalty. They on their part retired 
with shame and chagrin. For twelve years the ghantd was 
not sounded. 

At this time lived (Na-kia-’o-la-chii-na) NS^g&rjuna 
BSdhisattvain Southern India, as a youth of high renown 
for scholarship. When grown up he assumed a lofty title. 
Giving up his home and its pleasures, he practised himself 
in the acquisition of the deepest and most excellent 
principle of learning, and arrived at the first earth {the 
first degree). He had a great disciple called (Ti-po) D 6 va, 
a man illustrious for wisdom and spiritual energy. This 
man, arousing himself to action, said, “At Vai^S^li the 
followers of learning {Buddhist learners) have been 
defeated in argument by the heretics, and now for twelve 
years, days, and months together, they have not sounded 
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i' tlie gkaiitd. I am bold enough to^ wisli to oYertiirn 
the mountaiii of heresy and to light the torch of true 
religion.” 

JT^glrjuiia replied, ^‘The heretics of VaiMi are singu- 
larly learned; you are no match for tliein* I will go 
myself” 

D^va said, “In order to trample down some rotten 
stems why should we overthrow a mountain ? I am bold 
enough to think that by the instructions I have received 
I can silence all the heretics. But let my master assume 
the side of the heretics, and I will refute you according to 
the points of the thesis; and according as the question is 
decided, let my purpose to go or not be settled,” 

Then NagS^rjuna took the side of the heretics, and D^va 
set himself to overthrow his arguments. After seven days 
]Srg,girjuiia lost his superiority (was defeated)^ and said 
wntli a sigh, “Balse positions are easily lost; erroneous 
doctrines are defended with difficulty. You yourself can 
go ; you will overthrow those men.” 

D§va Bodhisattva’s early reputation being known to 
the heretics ofVai^^ll, they forthwith called an assembly, 
and went at once to the king, saying, “Mahlr§,ja! you 
formerly condescended to attend to us and bind the 
&amanas, not to sound the ghanid. We pray you issue 
an order that no foreign Sramana be allowed to enter the 
city, lest they should combine together to bring about an 
alteration in the former law.” The king consented to 
their request, and gave strict orders to his officers to carry 
it out (to spy narrowly). 

DSva having come to the city, was not able to enter it; 
having understood the order, he made arrangements to 
change his garments, and wrapped up his kaslmya lobo 
in a bundle of grass (shruls) \ tlim. tucking up Ms gar- 
ments, he went straight on with his bundle on his back, 
and entered the city. Having come to the middle of the 
city, he threw away his grass bundle, put on his robes, 
and came to this sarighdrama, intending to stop there. 
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Knowing few people there, he had no place to lodge, and 
so he took up his night’s rest in the Ghanti, Tower, and 
at early dawn he struck it (the ghantd) with all his 
might. . 

The people hearing it, on investigating the matter, 
found that the stranger of yesternight was a travelling 
Bliikshu. Forthwith all the sanghdrdmas repeated the 
(of the ghantd). 

The king hearing the noise, and inquiring about it 
closely, could not ascertain the origin of it all; coming to 
this mnghdrdma, they at length charged D^va with the 
deed. D^va answering said, ‘‘The ghainid is struck to 
assemble the congregation ; if it is not used for that pur- 
pose, what use is it ? ’’ 

The king’s people answered, “ In former days the con- 
gregation of priests having been defeated in argument, it 
was decided the ghantd should not be sounded any more, 
and this is twelve years since.” 

D<^va said, “Is it so ? Nevertheless, I venture to sound 
afresh the drum of the law.” 

The messenger told the king saying, “ There is a strange 
Sramana who wishes to wipe out the former disgrace (of 
thepriestsy^ 

Then the king assembled the men of learning (the 
Buddhists), and said, by way of decree, “Whoever is 
defeated shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.” 

Then the heretics came together with their flags and 
drums, and began to discuss together with respect to 
their opinions ; each displayed the point of his argument 
to his best ability. Then D^va Eddhisattva, having 
mounted the preaching-throne, attending to their former 
arguments, and following each point, refuted them one 
by one. In less than one hour he refuted the sectaries, 
and the king and his ministers being satisfied, raised this 
venerable monument in honour of his extreme virtue 
(^reverence). 

To the north of the built where the ghantd was 
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sounded is an old foundation. This was the dwelling- 
place of a Brahman that was inspired by demons. At 
the beginning there was in this city a Brahman who 
had constructed for himself a hut in a wild and desert 
spot far from the haunts of men ; he sacrificed to demons^ 
seeking religious merit. By the assistance of such 
spiritual connection he discoursed in a high tone and 
disputed with eagerness. The report (echo) of his elo- 
quent discourses resounded through the world. If any 
one came to propose a difficult question, he answered 
him after letting down a curtain. Old men of learning 
and of high talent could not wrest from him his pre- 
cedence. Officers and people were silenced in Ms pre- 
sence, and looked on him as a saint. At this time lived 
A^vaghdsha B&dhisattva (’ O-shi-po-hm-sha-pit-sa ) . 
His wisdom embraced all subjects, and in his career he 
had traversed the arguments of the three Vehicles {Little, 
Great, and Middle Vehicle t). He constantly spoke {about 
the Lrdhman) thus : This Br§,hman is learned without 
a master; he is skilful without examining the ancients ; 
he lives apart in the gloomy desert, and arrogates a great 
name. It is all done by the connivance of the evil 
spirits and the assistance of occult powers ; this is the 
way he does it! Men, therefore, on account of his elo- 
quence derived from the devil, are unable to reply, and 
exalt his renown and say he is invincible. I will go 
to his place, and see what all this means, and expose 
it.’^ 

Forthwith he w'ent to his cabin and addressed him 
thus: ‘‘I have long felt respect for your illustrious quali- 
ties; pray keep up your curtain whilst I venture to 

^ Translated into Chinese by posed hymns for Buddhist worship 
Ma~ming, “the voice of the horse,” {op. cit., p, 141). Nagarjuna also 
For some remai'lcs respecting him, was a poet, and comxjosed a work 
see Abstract of Four ZectureSy p, called Suhrld Uklia {or likh), which 
ss. He is spoken of as the twelfth he dedicated to his patron, Sadvaha, 
Buddhist patriarch. According to king of Southern Eldsala { 1 -tsing, k. 
Tibetan accounts, he is the same as iv. fol. 5 b.) 

M^tfi’jeta (mother-child), who com- 
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express my mind to you/’ But the Brihman, maintaining 
an air of proud indifference, let down his curtain in 
order to reply, and to the end would not face his 
adversary. 

A^vagh&sha feeling in his heart the presence of the 
evil spirits, his feelings revolted, and he finished the 
discussion; hut as he retired he said, '‘I have found 
him out, and he shall* be overthrown.” Going straight- 
way to the king, he said, ‘‘Pray condescend to permit 
me to propose a subject and discuss it with that lay- 
doctor 1 ” 

The king, hearing the request, said with feeling, “ Do 
you know your man ? Unless well learned in the three 
vidyds and in the six supernatural faculties, who can 
discuss with him?” Giving permission, he himself or- 
dered his chariot in order to be present during the discus- 
sion, and to decide as to the victory. 

Then A^vaghdsha discoursed on the minute words of 
the three Pitahas, and alluded to the great principles of 
the five Vidyds, and nicely divided the length and breadth 
of his argument with a high and various discourse. Then 
the Brfihman following Jn the argument, A^vaghbsha 
said, “You have lost the thread of the subject. You 
must follow my points consecutively.” 

The Bi^hman then was silent and closed his mouth. 

Asvaghbsha finding fault, said, “ Why do you not solve 
the difficulty ? Gall the spirits to your help to give you 
words as quickly as you can;” and then he lifted up his 
curtain to see how he looked. 

The Brahman, terrified, cried out, “ Stop ! stop!” 

Aivaghbsha, retiring, said, “This doctor has forfeited 
his high renown. ‘ A hollow fame lasts not long,' as the 
saying is.” 

The king answered and said, “Without the eminent 
ability of a master, who can detect the errors of the 
ignorant! The acumen of the person who knows men 
casts honour on his ancestors, and shuts out possibility of 
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superiority among Ms successors. The country has a 
standing rule that such a person should e¥er be honoured 
and remembered/' ; 

Leaving the south-west angle of the city and going 
■about 200 li,^^ there is an old ruined sanghdrdma^ by the 
side of which is a sMpa which from time to time reflects 
a divine light and displays many miracles. This place is 
frequented by crowds from a distance and near by, who; 
offer up their prayers^® in worship. There are traces 
where the four past Buddhas sat and walked to and fro. 

To the south-west of the old sanghdrdma about loo li 
is the sanghdrdma of Tiladaka (Ti-lo-shi-lda).^^ This 
building has four halls, belvideres of three stages, high 
towers, connected at intervals with double gates that open 
inwards {deeply). It was built by the last descendant 
of Bimhislra-r§,ja (Pin-pi-slia-lo).'^^ He made much of 
high talent and exalted the virtuous. Learned men from 
different cities and scholars from distant countries flock 

38 In the French translation the [Nan liae, k. iv. fol. I2 b.}, which 
distance given is 200 spaces. The can only represent Tilada (as in 
text does not require the distance Man dCa for Ma’^daha^ &c.) This 
of 200 li to be reckoned in a south- monastery of Tiladaka was three 
westerly direction from the city ; yojanas west of Ndlanda, or about 
the construction, indeed, is unusual, twenty-one miles [Vie de H. T., p. 
and it is possible that the symbol y'W 21 1). In this last passage Hiuen 
(corner) is an error for Mny (going); Tsiang notices that there was an 
but as it stands, the text reads, eminent priest called Prajhabhadra 
“ about two hundred li (from) the residing in this monastery when he 
south-west angle of the city there visited it. When I-tsing was there 
is,” &c. If the text be correct, some a few years later, there was a priest 
of the difficulties noticed by Oun- called Prajhachandra there. Prof, 
ningham {Anc. Geog. o//«d,, p. 456) Max Muller by some mistake has 
will be explained. placed this temple of Tiladaka in 

33 Make their requests in worship. Surat {India^ p. 312), and he speaks 
Whatever the theory is as to the of it as jSa-ro-cii'W, but it is not so in 
possibility of prayer in the Buddhist I-tsing. 

religion, the fact remains that prayer Or Vimbasara, juice of the 

was offered up. Bwiba* {Bryonia grandis), {me a7}te, 

^ So Cunningham restores it. p. 85) his descendant Ndgaclasaka, 
And the symbol shi may represent who appears to have preceded the 
as in Ohandaka, It might also nmeNandasj heseemstobe thesame 
be made to represent Barsika, and as Mah^-Nandin. Oonf. R. David’s 
as the last descendant of Bimbis§.ra- Numi$. Orient., pp. and 45. Is 
rfija was N^ga-dtoka, I thought at he the same as Lassen, 

one time that this might he the right Ind. Alt., vol. i. p. 859, and Anh., p. 
restoration. But I-tsing gives Ti- xxxviii. 
h-eh’a as an alternative reading 
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together in. crowds, and reaching so far, abide in this 
sanghdrdma. There are 1000 priests in it who study the 
Great Vehicle, In the road facing the middle gate there 
are three mAaras, above which are placed the connected 
succession of metal rings {circles) with bells suspended in 
the air; below they are constructed storey above storey, 
from, the bottom to the top. They are surrounded by 
railings, and the doors, windows, the pillars, beams, and 
staircases are all carved with gilt copper in relief, and 
in the intervals highly decorated. The middle mhdra 
contains an erect image of Buddha about thirty feet high. 
On the left is an image of T^ra {To 4 o) Bddhisattva ; on 
the right, one of Avalbkit^svara (Kwan-tsz’-tsai) B6d- 
hisattva. Each of these images is made of metallic 
stone; their spiritually composed appearance inspires a 
mysterious awe, and their influence is felt from far (or, 
spreads far). In each rilidra there is a measure of relics 
which emit a supernatural brilliancy, and from time to 
time shed forth miraculous indications. 

To the south-west of the Tiladaka sanglidrdina about 90 
li we come to a great mountain of blue-clouded (variegated) 
marble, dark and tangled with wood. Here the divine 
Rlshis dwell; poisonous snakes and savage dragons in- 
habit their dens, whilst numerous beasts and birds of prey 
dwell in the forests. On the top is a large and remark- 
able rock, on which is built a stUpa dhout ten feet or so 
high. This is the place where Buddha entered on ecstatic 
meditation. Of old, when Tath§;gata descended as a spirit 
{to be horn),^^ he rested on this rock, and entered here 
the samddM called perfectly destroyed/ and passed the 
night so. Then the D^vas and spiritual saints offered 

Tira, said to be a female deity dark clouds.*’ This may be so ; tlio 
of Tibetan origin, worshipped by the original is literally, “cloud-rock- 
followers of the Ydgachara school dark-tangled.” 

(Eitel). Tanlvati is also a form of The phrase Kiang shin, de- 
Burgri. J vol X, p. 273. scend spiritually, is generally ap- 

T-wns/w/i is “variegated marble” plied to the incarnation of Biuklha ; 
(cloud- stone). Whether this be the in this passage, however, it may 
meaning in the text it is difficult to simply mean “desceudod as a 
say. Julicn gives “ enveloped with spirit ” 
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their offerings to Tathagata, and sounded the drums and 
heavenly iiinsic, and rained down great flowers. Tatha- 
gata leaving his ecstasy, the D^vas all reverenced him, 
and raised a st 4 pa composed of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Now so long time has elapsed since then, that 
the precious substances are changed into stone. No one 
has visited the spot for ages ; but looking at the mountain 
from a distance, one can see difierent kinds of beasts and 
snakes turning round it to the right. The DSvas and 
Rlshis and spiritual saints accompany them in a body, 
praising and worshipping. 

On the eastern summit of the mountain there is a 
stdpa. Here Tath%ata formerly stood for a time behold- 
ing the country of Magadha. 

To the north-west of the mountain 30 li or so, on a de- 
clivity of the mountain, is ^saiighArdma; it is flanked by a 
high precipice, and the lofty walls and towers stand up in in- 
tervals of the rocks. The priests are about fifty in number, 
who all study the great Vehicle. This is the place where 
Gunamati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) Bddhisattva overcame the here- 
V tic. In the early time there was in this mountain a heretic 
called M^dhava(Mo-ta-po), who at first followed the law of 
the SaiikhyS, (Seng-kie) system, and practised the acquire- 
ment of wisdonn He had studied to the bottom the doctrine 
of the extreme void,” as found in the orthodox and errone- 
ous (boohs). His fame was great, and surpassed that of 
former teachers, and outweighed all then living. The king 
honoured him exceedingly, and named him 'Hhe treasure 
of the country.” The ministers and people regarded him 
with admiration, and spoke of him as '‘the teacher of the 
household.” The learned men of the neighbouring coun- 
tries acknowledged his merits and honoured his virtue, 
and compared him to the most eminent of his prede- 
cessors ; a man, verily ! highly accomplished. He had as 
his means of subsistence two towns of the district, and 
the surrounding houses paid Mm for the privilege of build- 
ing {tenant dues ?), 7* 
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^At this time in Southern India there lived Grunamati^^ 
Bodhisattva, who in his youth had displayed great talents 
and acquired in early life a brilliant reputation. By close 
study he had penetrated the meaning of the three Pitakas, 
and investigated the four truths.^® Hearing that M^d h a va 
discussed on the most mysterious and subtle questions, he 
desired to humble him by overcoming him (m argument). 
He ordered one of his followers to carry a letter thus 
written (to his adversary ) : “ I have heard with ail respect 
of Madhava^s virtuous ease. You must now, without 
thought of fatigue, take up again your ancient studies, for 
in three years’ time I intend to overthrow your brilliant 
reputation.” 

And so in the second and third years he sent a messen- 
ger with the same tidings ; and now when he was about 
to go to meet him, he again wrote a letter, saying : The 
appointed period has expired ; your studies, such as they 
are, I am now coming (to investigate ) : you ought to know 
the fact.” 

Madhava now was alarmed, and gave orders to his dis- 
ciples and to the inhabitants of the towns : From this 

time forth give no hospitality to the Sramana heretics; let 
this order be generally known and obeyed.” 

At this time Gunamati Bbdhisattva, with his staff in 
hand, arrived at the town of M§,dhava. The people who 
guarded the town, in agreement to the order, would give 
him no hospitality,^ The Br§.hmans, moreover, deriding 
him, said, ‘^What mean you by your shaven head and 
your singular dress ? Begone from this 1 there is no place 
here for you to stop.” 


^ Translated by the Chinese “ vir- 
tue and wisdom {Tih hwui). 

The four truths, the founda- 
tion of the Buddhist dogma, are — 
(i)the truth of “suffering” (dwA- 
hha ) ; (2) the increase or accumula- 
tion of misery from the passions 
[samudaya) ; (3) the extinction or 
destruction of suffering is possible 


{nirddha) ; (4) the way or means 
{mdrga). See Childers, Pali Diet., 
sub voc. Anyasaccam ; Bnrnouf, 
Lotm^ p. 517; Manual of Budimmj 
p. 496 ; also Julien in loco, n. i. 

That is, the two towns he held 
in feoffment. 

Would have no intercourse with 

him. 
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Gmiamati B6dMsattva desiring to overthrow the here- 
tic, sought to remain the night in the town, and so he 
said with gentle words, “ Yon, in pursuing your worldly 
studies, observe a pure conduct. I also, in studying higher 
truth, observe a pure line of conduct.^^ Our life being 
alike, why do you exclude me ? ” 

But the Brahmans would have no words with him, and 
only drove him from the place. Leaving the town, he 
went into a great forest in which savage beasts prowled 
about to destroy all passers-by. At this time there was a 
faithful brother®^ w.ho, fearing risJs he ran from) the 
beasts and the prickly thorns, hastened to him, staff in 
hand. Having met him, he said to the B&dhisattva, In 
Southern India there is a Bddhisattva called Gunamati, of 
far-spread renown ; because this man wants to come here to 
discuss principles of belief, the master of the town, being 
afraid of him and his fame, has strictly enjoined to give 
no shelter to the Sramanas, and because I am afraid lest 
some accident should happen to him, I have come to 
accompany him in his journey, and to assure him of 
safety (that he may rest free from fear of the other)'^ 

Gunamati replied, '' Most kind believer, I am Guna- 
mati.” The disciple having heard this, with the greatest 
reverence replied to Gunamati thus: “If what you say 
be true, you must go quickly (onwards)'' Leaving the 
deep forest, they stopped awhile on the open plain ; the 
faithful believer, following with Ms torch (?) and holding 
his bow, kept guard on the right and left. The (first) 
division of the night being past, he addressed Gunamati 
and said, “ It is better for us to go, lest men, knowing that 
you have come, should plot together to kill you.’’ 

Gunamati, expressing his gratitude, said, “I dare not 
disobey you 1 ” On this, following him, they came to the 
king’s palace and said to the door-keeper, there is a 

^ They were both men of “pure is explained by “a pure-iived man.” 
conduct.” The expression “pure As we both aim at pure con- 
brother ” is applied to the Buddhist duct, 
convert. The word BrA-hman also A pure believer. 
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^ramana here who has come from a distance ; he prays the 
king to agree in condescension to permit him to discuss 
with MMhava. 

The king hearing the news, moved by his feelings, said, 
This man is bereft of reason, and then he ordered an 
officer to go to the place where MMhava was, with this 
royal order : There is a foreign Sramana come here who 
seeks to discuss with you. I have now ordered the hall 
for the discussion to be prepared and watered ; I have told 
those in the neighbourhood and far off to await the usual 
arrangements after your coming. Pray condescend to come 
forthwith.” 

M^dhava asked the messenger of the king, '' This surely 
is the doctor Gunamati of South India.” Yes,” he said, 
^4tishe.” 

MS/dhava hearing this, his heart was very sad, but as he 
could not well avoid the difficulty, he set out for the hall 
of discussion, where the king, the ministers, and the people 
were all assembled desiring to hear this great controversy. 
Gunamati first laid down the principles of his school, and 
continued his speech till the setting of the sun. Then 
MMhava excusing himself on account of his age and 
infirmities, to defer his answer, asked permission to retire 
and meditate. He would then return and answer every 
objection (diffimtUy) in order.®^ At the early morn he 
returned and ascended the throne, and so they went on to 
the sixth day, but on that day he vomited blood and died. 
When on the point of death he gave this command to his 
wife, “You have high talent; do not forget the affront 
paid to me.” When MMhava was dead, she concealed 
the fact and had no funeral ceremonies; and clothing 
herself in shining apparel, she entered forthwith the 
assembly where the discussion was held, and a general 
clamour was raised as the people said one to another, 
“MMhava, who boasted of his talents, is unable to reply 

This sentence appears to be explain the language used by Guna- 
parenthetioai, and is introduced to math 
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to Gimninati, and so he sends his wife to make np for his 
deficiency/* 

Gimamati, addressing the wife, said, "‘He who could 
bind you, has been bound by me.” 

MS.dhava*s wife, seeing the difficiilty, retired* The king 
then said, “ What secret words are these at which she 
remains silent ? ” 

Gunamati said, “Alas! MMhava is dead 1 and his 
wife desires to come and discuss with me!’* 

The king said, “How know you this ? Pray explain it 
to me ” 

Then Gunamati said, “ When the wife came her face 
was pale as death, and her words were toned in bitter 
enmity. I knew therefore that MMhava is dead ! ‘ Able 
to bind you,* is a phrase applicable to her husband.” 

The king having sent a messenger to verify the state- 
ment, he found it even so ; then the king in gratitude said, 

“ The law of Buddha is a mysterious one 1 Eminent sages 
succeed one another without interruption ; with no personal 
object they guard themselves in wisdom and use their 
secret knowledge for the purpose of converting {transform- 
ing the world). According to the old rules of the country 
the praises of such a sage (or, of your virtue) should be 
ever celebrated.’* 

Gunamati replied, “Whatever poor talents I have, I 
reserve them for the benefit of all that lives ; and when 
I would draw tliem to the truth first of all I subdue 
their pride, then use the influences of converting power. 
Now then, in this case, 0 king, let the descendants of 
MMhava’s territory for a thousand generations employ 
themselves in the service of a sanghdrdma. Your in- 
structions will extend, then, from age to age, and your 
reputation will be immortal. Persons of a pure faith, 
conscious of protection, their religious merit will benefit 
the country for ages. They will be nourished as the priests 
are, and so the faithful will be encouraged to honour their 
virtue.” 
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On this he founded the sanghdrdma to celebrate the 
victory. 

At first, after the defeat of MMhava, six Brihmans 
( pure-lived men), fleeing to the frontiers, told the heretics 
of the reverse they had suffered, and they selected men 
of eminent talent with a view hereafter to wipe out their 
disgrace. 

The king having a sincere respect for Gunainati, went 
in person, and addressed the following invitation to him : 
“Now the heretics, not measuring their strength aright, 
have plotted together, and dare to sound the drum of 
discussion. Pray, sir, condescend to crush these 
heretics.” 

Gunainati replied, “ Let those who - wish to discuss 
come together 1 ” 

Then the learned men among the heretics were re- 
joiced, and said, “We shall be sure of the victory to- 
day 1 ” The heretics then laid down their principles with 
energy for the purpose of opening the discussion. 

Gunamati Bodhisattva replied, “ Now those heretics 
who fled from the difficulty they were in of obeying the 
king’s command, these are mean men. What have I to 
do to discuss with and answer such persons ? ” Then he 
added, “ There is a young servant here by the pulpit who 
has been accustomed to listen to these discussions. He 
is well acquainted with abstract questions from attending 
by my side and listening to the high language of the 
disputants,” 

Then Gunamati, leaving the pulpit, said to the ser- 
vant, “Take my place, and carry on the discussion.” 
Then all the assembly was moved with astonishment at 
this extraordinary proceeding. But the servant, sitting 
by the pulpit, immediately proceeded to examine the 
difficulties proposed. His arguments were clear like the 
water that wells from the fountain, and his points were 
true as the sound of the echo. After three replies the 
heretics were defeated, and once more they were obliged 


no 
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to hide their disgrace and clip their wings. From this 
time forth the sanghdrdma enjowed the endowinent of 
the town and dwellings. 

South-west of the convent of Gnnamati about 20 li we 
come to a solitary hill on which is a convent called (the 
saiighdrdma of) ^ilabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo).^^ This is 
the convent wdiich the master of sdstras after his victory 
caused to be built out of the funds of a village which 
were given up. It stands by the side of a single sharp 
crag like a stupa. It contains some sacred relics of 
Buddha. This master of sdstras belonged to the family of 
the king of Samatata (San-mo-ta-ch’a), and was of the 
Brahman caste. He loved learning and had gained a 
wide reputation. Travelling through the Indies to exa- 
mine into and seek after religious truth, he came to this 
kingdom, and in the sarighdrdma of Noland a (Ha-lan-Bo) 
he encountered D harm ap§,la Bddhisattva (Hu-fa-pu-sa). 
Hearing him explain the law, his understanding was 
opened, and he requested to become a disciple.^^ He 
inquired into the most subtle questions,®^ and investi- 
gated the way of deliverance to its conclusion ; and thus 
having reached the highest point of intelligence, he estab- 


^ In Chinese, Kiai hien, ** the sage 
of moral conduct.” 

To assume the soiled or coloured 
robes of a mendicant. 

He inquired as to “the ex- 
treme point of the end of all.” This 
idea of “a terminal fixed point of 
all things ” {yik-tsaisse Imi-hmg 
hin-hu) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
dhmva, and may be rendered “ final 
truth.” It is the name of a Sam^^ 
dhi ; it is also used as a definition 
of Nirvana ; it is the formal defini 
tion of the title of a well-known 
Buddhist Sumngarm. In 

this coimection it denotes the inves- 
tigation of the highest (mystical) 
truth. This sMra was written at 
Ndlanda ; it was probably the work 
of Dharmapilla (it must not be con- 
fused with another work of the same 


name translated by Kumtojiva, and 
recited by Ta-hian at the Vulture 
Peak near E^jagriha) ; it was 
brought to China and translated 
A.D. 705. In the commentary 
(k. viii. fol, 30 b) it is said, “ This 
siltra was brought from India and 
belongs to the M-drdh^bhishikta 
school {Kun teng pu). According 
to Oolebrooke (Essays, p. 272), the 
Mtirdhabhishiktas were a mixed 
class sprung from a Br^limana and a 
Kshatriya girl. The school’ named, 
therefore, was probably founded on 
a mixture of Bnihman and Buddhist 
doctrine. How Ealanda was espo- 
oially a place of study both for the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist books 
(Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 289). 
This school, therefore, probably origi- 
nated there. 
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lished liis fame over men of his time, even to distant 
countries. 

There was a heretic of South India who delighted in 
examining profound questions and searching out hidden 
matters, in penetrating obscure and abstruse points of 
doctrine. Hearing of I)harmap§,la’s fame, the pride of 
self rose up within him, and, moved by profound envy, he 
passed over mountains and rivers in order to sound the 
drum and seek discussion. He said, I am a man of 
Southern India. It is reported that in the king’s country 
there is a great master of idstras;^*^ I am but ignorant, 
yet I would wish to discuss with him.” 

is true, as you afiirm,” the king said; and forthwith 
he sent a messenger to ask Dharmap^la thus : “ There is a 
heretic of Southern India who has come from a long dis- 
tance here, and desires to discuss with you. Will you 
condescend to come to the hall of assembly and discuss 
wnthhim?” 

Dharmap&la having heard the tidings, gathered up his 
garments and went, whilst Silabhadra and the inferior 
disciples surrounded him as he advanced. Then Sila- 
bhadra (the chief disciple) addressed him thus: 'WQiitlier 
goest thou so quickly ? ” Dharmap^la answered, Since 
the sun of wisdom went down/^ and only the lamp of the 
inherited doctrine burns quietly, the heretics like clouds 
of ants and bees have risen ; therefore I am now going to 
crush that one in' discussion.” 

Silabhadra said, As I have myself attended at various 
discussions, let me destroy this heretic,” Dharmapdla, 
knowing his history, allowed him to have his way. 

At this time Silabhadra was just thirty years old. The 
assembly, despising his youth, feared that it would be 
difScult for him alone to undertake the discussion. Dliar- 
mapMa knowing that the mind of his followers wxis 

To sound the drum is an ex- (note i, p. 453) to be equivalent to 
preBsion for a challenge to discuss Mahdvddt 

the law. ® That is, since the death of 

sse, explained by Julien Buddha. 
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disturbed, hastened to relieve them and said, ''In honouring 
the conspicuous talent of a person we do not say, ^ He has 
cut his teeth ’ {count Ms years according to his teeth). As I 
see the case before us now, I feel sure that he will defeat 
the heretic ; he is strong enough.” 

On the day of discussion (assemSZy for discussion) the 
people came together from far and near ; both old and 
young in numbers assembled. Then the heretical teacher 
on his part laid open his case with great emphasis, and 
penetrated to the utmost the abstruse points {of his argu- 
ment). Silabhadra followed his arguments {frinciples), 
and refuted them by profound and subtle allegations. 
The heretic, his words being exhausted, was covered with 
shame and retired. 

The king, in order to reward the virtue {of ^Ualhadra), 
gave him the revenues of this town as a bequest. The 
master of sdstras, declining the offer, said, "A master who 
wears the garments of religion {dyed garments) knows 
how to be contented with little and to keep himself pure. 
What would he do with a town ? ” 

The king in reply said, " The King of the Law has 
passed into the obscure {abode), and the vessel of wisdom 
has been engulfed in the stream. If there are no distinc- 
tions now made (between the learned and ignorant), then 
no encouragement is given to the scholar to press forward 
in the attainment of religion. Pray, of your pity, accept 
my offering.” 

The doctor, not persisting in his refusal, accepted the 
town and built this sanghArdma, vast and magnificent, and 
endowed it with the revenues of the town,®^ as a means of 
providing it with the offerings necessary for religious service. 

Going to the south-west of the saiighdrdma of Sila- 
bhadra about 40 or 50 li, and crossing the Nairanjana^® 

^ Of the houses of the town. I This river is now called Phalgii | 
understand it to mean the revenues the name Lilajan orNil^hjanaiscon- 
of the mwjMrLvma were derived from fined to the western branch, which 
the rentals of the place; not that joins the Mohani five miles above 
the people or the inhabitants were Gay 4 (Ounningham, Anc. Oeog,, 
bound to the service of the priests^ p. 457). 


MOUNT GAYA. 
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river we come to the town of Gay 4 .®^ This town is 
naturally strong {situated amid crags or precipices). It 
has but few inhabitants; there are about looo families of 
Bri,hmans only; they are the offspring (successors) of a 
Rfshi The king does not regard them as vassals and the 
people everywhere highly respect them. 

To the north of the town 30 li or so there is a pure 
fountain of water. The tradition handed down in India is 
that it is called holy water ; ” all who bathe or drink 
thereof are cleansed from whatever defilement of sin they 
have. 


To the south-west of the town 5 or 6 li we come to 
Mount GayS, (Kia-ye), with its sombre valley, streams, and 
steep and dangerous crags. In India the name commonly 
given to this is the divine (spiritual) mountain. From 
old days it has been the custom for the ruling sovereign 
when he comes to the throne, with a view to conciliate his 
subjects at a distance and to cause his renown to exceed 
previous generations, to ascend (this mountain) and declare 
his succession with accompanying ceremonies (religious 
ceremonies). On the top of the mountain is a stupa about 
100 feet high, which was built by A^6ka-r§ja. Divine 
prodigies are exhibited by it, and a sacred effulgency often 
shines from it. In old days Tath§,gata here delivered the 
F'ao-yun and other sMras. 

To the south-east of Mount GayS, is a stHpa. This is 
the spot where K^i^yapa (Kia-she-po) was born. To the 
south of this st'dpa are two others. These are the spots 
where Gayi.k 4 ^yapa (Kia-ye-kia-she-po) and IsTadtkfi^- 
yapa (Nai-ti-kia-she-po) sacrificed as fire-worshippers.®^ 

Now called Brahma- Gay^ to Tsiang*s figures, 
distinguish it from Bauddha-Gay^, Kestored to RcutnaimAgha tSMra 

the place where Buddha reached by Julien. 

enlightenment. The distance from For an account of the three 

Patna to Gayil is 6o miles by the K^J^yapas and their conversion see 
highroad, about 70 by the route Po-sho-Mng-tsan-Mwjj varga i6, 
of Hiuen Tsiang. We do not know vv. 1304 ss. For the scene of the 
the direction of the “ old convent,” “ fire grot” see Tree and Berpent 
200 li from P 4 tna, and therefore Wbrs/wp, pL xxiv. fig. i. 
cannot test the correctness of Hiuen 
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To the east of the place where Gay&kMyapa sacrificed 
to fire; crossing a great river, we come to a mountain called 
Pr 4 gb 6 d hi (Po-lo-ki-po-ti) Tathagata, after diligently 
seeking for six years and not yet obtaining supreme wis- 
dom, after this gave up his penance and accepted the rice- 
milk (ofSttjatd), As he went to the north-east he saw 
this mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereupon 
he desired to seek enlightenment thereon. Ascending the 
north-east slope and coming to the top, the earth shook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain D^va in 
terror spake thus to Bddhisattva: This mountain is not 
the fortunate spot for attaining supreme wisdom. If here 
you stop and engage in the ‘Samadhi of diamond,'®^ the 
earth will quake and gape and the mountain be over- 
thrown upon you.” 

Then Bddhisattva descended, and half-way down the 
south-west slope he halted. There, backed by the crag 
and facing a torrent, is a great stone chamber. Here he 
sat down cross-legged. Again the earth quaked and the 
mountain shook. Then a D 4 va of the pure abode 
dhavdsas) cried out in space, ‘'This is not the place for a 
Tathagata to perfect supreme wisdom. Prom this south- 
west 14 or 15 li, not far from the place of penance, there 
is a Pipjpala {Pi-podo) tree under which is 'a diamond 
tlirone.'^^ All the past Buddhas seated on this throne 
have obtained true enlightenment, and so will those yet 
to come. Pray, then, proceed to that spot.”^^ 

Then Bddhisattva, rising up, the dragon dwelling in the 
cave said, "This cave is pure and excellent. Here you 

In Chinese Tsin-ching-lcio^ Vajr^sana, an imperishable 

s/ian, i,e,, “the mountain leading to throne. It was supposed to be the 
(before) perfect intelligence/’ When centre of the earth, and the spot 
Tatbilgata was about to attain to where all the Buddhas arrived at 
enlightenment he first ascended this complete wisdom, 
mountain; hence the name. The whole of this passage is 

samddhi, because it spoken by the DtWa. Julien traiis- 
penetrates all conditions of being iates it differently. 

iM- 
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may accomplisli tlie holy {aim). Would that of your ex- 
ceeding love yon would not leave me.” 

Then B6dhisattva having discovered that this was not 
the place for accomplishing his aim, to appease the dra- 
gon, be left Mm Ms shadow and departed. The D^vas going 
before, led the way, and accompanied him to the B 6 dM 
tree. When A^6ka-rS.ja came into power, he signalised 
each spot up and down this mountain which BSdhisattva 
had passed, by erecting distinguishing posts and st 4 ^pas. 
These, though of different sizes, yet are alike in spiri- 
tual manifestations. Sometimes flowers fall on them from 
heaven ; sometimes a bright light illumines the dark val- 
leys. Every year, on the day of breaking up the season of 
Wass { Varshds), religious laymen from different countries 
ascend this mountain for the purpose of making religious 
offerings to the faithful. They stop one night and return. 

Going south-west from Mount Pr§,gb6dhi about 14 or 
15 li, we come to the B6dhi tree. It is surrounded by a 
brick wall {a wall of piled hriehs) of considerable height, 
steep and strong. It is long from east to west, and short 
from north to south. It is about 500 paces round. Bare 
trees with their renowned flowers connect their shade and 
cast their shadows; the delicate sM ^ herb and different 
shrubs carpet the soil. The principal gate opens to the 
east, opposite the Nairanjan^ river. The southern gate 
adjoins a great flowery bank. The western side is blocked 
up and difficult of access {steep and strong), Tlie northern 
gate opens into the great sanghdrdma. Within the sur- 
rounding wall the sacred traces touch one another in all 
directions. Here there are sHpas, in another place vihdras. 
The kings, princes, and great personages throughout all 
J ambudvipa, who have accepted the beqn eathed teaching 
as handed down to them, have erected these monuments 
as memorials. 

In the middle of the enclosure surrounding the BddM 

The Ska fso is the C'yperus iria of Linnaeus (Doolittle’s Handhooh, 
ii 432)- 
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tree is the diamond throne (Vajrdsana). In former days, 
when the Bhadra-kalpa was arriving at the period of per- 
fection (mvartta), when the great earth arose, this 
also appeared. It is in the middle of the great cMlioeosm; 
it goes down to the limits of the golden wheel gold 
circle)^ and upwards it is flush with the ground. It is 
composed of diamond. In circuit it is lOO paces or so. 
On this the thousand Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa have 
sat and entered the diamond Samddhi ; hence the name of 
the diamond throne. It is the place where the Budddas 
attain the holy path (the sacred way of Buddliahood). It 
is also called the Bddhimanda. When the great earth 
is shaken, this place alone is unmoved. Therefore when 
TathS-gata was about to reach the condition of enlighten- 
ment, and lie went successively to the four angles of this 
enclosure, the earth shook and quaked; but afterwards 
coming to this spot, all was still and at rest. From the 
time of entering on the concluding portion of the kalpa, 
when the true law dies out and disappears, the earth and 
dust begin to cover over this spot, and it will be no 
longer visible. 

After the Mrvdna of Buddha, the rulers of the different 
countries having learned by tradition the measurement of 
the diamond throne, decided the limits from north to south 
by two figures of Kwan-tsz*4sai (Aval6kit§^vara) Bfidhi- 
sattva, there seated and looking eastward. 

The old people say that '‘as soon as the figures of this 
Bfidhisattva sink in the ground and disappear, the law of 
Buddha will come to an end.” The figure at the south 
angle is now buried up to its breast. The Bddlii tree 
above the diamond throne is the same as the Pip;pala tmQ. 
In old days, when Buddha was alive, it was several hundred 
feet high. Although it has often been injured by cutting, it 
still is 40 or 50 feet in height. Buddha sitting under this 
tree reached perfect wisdom, and therefore it is called tlie 
{SamyaJs sambSdhi) tree of knowledge {Pu 4 i^B 6 dhi). The 
bark is of a yellowish-white colour, the leaves and twigs 
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of a dark green. The leaves wither not either in winter 
or summer, but they remain shining and glistening all the 
year round without change. But at every successive Nir^ 
{of the Buddhas) the leaves wither and fall, and 
then in a moment revive as before. On this day (of the 
Niwdna ?) the princes of different countries and the reli- 
gious multitude from different quarters assemble by thou- 
sands and ten thousands unbidden, and bathe {the roots) 
with scented water and perfumed milk ; whilst they raise 
the sounds of music and scatter flowers and perfumes, and 
whilst the light of day is continued by the burning torches, 
they offer their religious gifts. 

After the Nirvana of TathS,gata, when A^6ka-r4ja began 
to reign, he was an unbeliever {a leliever in heresy), and 
he desired to destroy the bequeathed traces of Buddha ; so 
he raised an army, and himself taking the lead, he came 
here for the purpose of destroying {the tree). He cut 
through the roots ; the trunk, branches, and leaves were 
all divided into small bits and heaped up in a pile a few 
tens of paces to the west of the place. Then he ordered 
a Brahman who sacrificed to fire to burn them in the dis- 
charge of his religious worship. Scarcely had the smoke 
cleared away, when lo ! a double tree burst forth from the 
flaming fire, and because the leaves and branches were 
shining like feathers, it was called the " ashes bddhi tree.” 
A^bka-rfija, seeing the miracle, repented of his crime. He 
bathed the roots {of the old tree) with perfumed milk to 
fertilise them, when lo! on the morning of the next day, 
the tree sprang up as before. The king, seeing the rnira-* 
culous portent, was overpowered with deep emotion, and 
himself offered religious gifts, and was so overjoyed that 
he forgot to return {to the palace). The queen, who was 
an adherent of the heretics, sent secretly a messenger, 
who, after the first division of night, once more cut it down. 
A^oka-raja in the morning coming again to worship at 
the tree, seeing only the mutilated trunk, was filled with 
exceeding grief. With the utmost sincerity he prayed as 
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he worshipped ; he bathed the roots with perfumed milk, 
and in less than a day again the tree was restored. 
The king, moved by deep reverence at the prodigy, sur- 
rounded the tree with a stone (WcA:) wall above lo feet, 
which still remains visible. In late times ^a^ftfika- rija 
(Slie-shang-kia), being a believer in heresy, slandered the 
religion of Buddha, and through envy destroyed the con- 
vents and cut down the Bddhi tree, digging it up to the 
very springs of the earth; but yet he did not get to the 
bottom of the roots. Then he burnt it with fire and 
sprinkled it with the juice of the sugar-cane, desiring to 
destiny it entirely, and not leave a trace of it behind. 

Some months afterwards, the king of Magadha, called 
Pfirnavarm^ (Pu 4 a-na-fa-mo), the last of the race of 
A^6ka-r^ja, hearing of it, sighed and said, “The sun of 
wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree of Bud- 
dha, and this they now have destroyed, what source of 
spiritual life is there now?"' He then cast his body on the 
ground overcome with pity ; then with the milk of a 
thousand cows he again bathed the roots of the tree, and 
in a night it once more revived and grew to the height of 
some 10 feet. Fearing lest it should be again cut down, 
he surrounded it with a wall of stone 24 feet high. So the 
tree is now encircled with a wall about 20 feet high. 

To the east of the Bddhi tree there is a vihdra about 
160 or 170 feet high. Its lower foundation- wall is 20 or 
more paces in its face. The building {file) is of blue tiles 
{brides) covered with chunam (burnt stone^ lime ) ; all the 
niches in the different storeys hold golden figures.^^ The 
four sides of the building are covered with wonderful 
ornamental work ; in one place figures of stringed pearls 
(garlands), in another figures of heavenly Rlshis. The 
whole is surrounded by a gilded copper Amalaka friiitJ^ 
The eastern face adjoins a storeyed pavilion, the project- 
ing eaves of which rise one over the other to the height 

There is no mention made of called *‘a precious pitcher ”or “apre- 
** figures of Buddha.” cious gourd.” But see note at end of 

Myroiolan-mhilc j it is also this Book. 
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of three distinct chambers; its projecting eaves, its pil- 
lars, beams, doors, and windows are decorated with gold 
and silver ornamental work, with pearls and gems let in 
to fill up interstices., Its sombre chambers and mys- 
terious halls have doors in each of the three storeys. 
To the right and left of the outside gate are niches like 
chambers ; in the left is a figure of AvalokitS^vara Bodhi- 
sattva, and in the right a figure of Maitr^ya (T’se-shi) 
Bddhisattva. They are made of white silver, and are about 
10 feet high. On the site of the present vilidra As 6 ka-raja 
at first built a small mhdra. Afterwards there was a Brfih- 
nian who reconstructed it on a larger scale. At first this 
Bnthman was not a believer in the law of Buddha, and 
sacrificed to Mah^^vara. Having heard that this heavenly 
spirit [god) dwelt in the Snowy Mountains, he forthwith 
went there with his younger brother to seek by prayer 
{his wishes). The DSva said, ‘‘ Those who pray should 
aim to acquire some extensive; religious merit. If you 
who pray have not this gmxmA. {of merit), then neither can 
I grant what you pray for/’ 

The Brahman said, “ What meritorious work can I set 
about, to enable me to obtain my desire?” 

The god said, “If you wish to plant a superior root 
of nierit, the^^^ seek a superior {i% which, to 
acquire it). The Bddhi tree is the place for attaining tlxe 
fruit of a Buddha. You should straightway return there, 
and by the Bddhi tree erect a large mMm, and exca- 
vate a large tank, and devote all kinds of religious ofler- 
ings {to the service). You will then surely obtain your 
wishes.” 

The Brahmans having received the divine communica- 
tion, conceived a believing heart, and they both returned 
to the place. The . elder brother built the vihdm, the 
younger excavated the tank, and then they prepared large 
religious offerings, and sought with diligence their heart’s 
desire {vow). The result followed at once. The BrS^hma^ 
became the great minister of the king. He devoted all 
his emoluments to the work of Having finished 
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the vikdra, he invited the most skilful artists to make a 
ligTire (likeness) of TathS^gata when he first reached the 
condition of Buddha. Years and months passed without 
result; no one answered the appeal. At length there was 
a Biihman who came and addressed the congregation 
thus: will thoroughly execute {]paint and mark} the 

excellent figure (or distinguishing points) of Tathlgata,” 

They replied, “ Tor the purpose of doing this, what do 
you require ? ” 

“Place in the mhdra a pile of scented earth and a 
lighted lamp ; then when 1 have gone in, fasten the doors. 
After six months you may open them again.” 

Then the priests did as he directed. After four months, 
the six not being passed, the priests being astonished at 
the strange circumstance, opened the door to see what had 
happened. In the mhdra they found a beautiful figure of 
Buddha in a sitting position, the right foot uppermost, the 
left hand resting, the right hand hanging down. He was 
sitting facing the east, and as dignified in appearance as 
when alive. The throne was 4 feet 2 inches high, and 
12 feet 5 inches broad. The figure was ii feet 5 inches 
high ; the two knees were 8 feet 8 inches apart, and the 
two shoulders 6 feet 2 inches. The signs and marks (of 
a Buddha) were perfectly drawn. The loving expression 
of his face was like life, only above his right breast the 
material was not yet completely rounded off. Having 
seen no man, they were satisfied that this was a miracle, 
and all of them were filled with strong emotion (piteously 
sighed) as they diligently sought to find out the secret 
(earnestly inquired in order to kno%o). Now there was a 
Sramana who was passing the night there. He was of an 
honest and truthful heart, and being affected by the cir- 
cumstance (just related), he had a dream, in which he saw 
the forementioned Brfiliman, who addressed him thus; 
“I am Maitreya Bodhisattva. Fearing that the mind 
of no artist could conceive the beauty of the sacred 
features, therefore I myself have come to paint and 
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delineate the figure of Buddha. His right hand hangs 
down in token that when he was about to reach the 
fruit of a Buddha, and the enticing M§,ra came to fascinate 
him, then the earth-spirits came to tell him thereof. The 
first who came forth advanced to help Buddha to resist 
Mira, to whom Tath&gata said, ' Fear not ! By the power 
of patience he must be subdued !’ Mara-rSja said, ‘ Who 
will bear witness for you ?' Tath§,gata dropped his hand 
and pointed to the ground, saying, ‘ Here is my witness.’ 
On this a second earth-spirit leapt forth to bear witness 
(to testify). Therefore the present figure is so drawn, in 
imitation of the old posture of Buddha.” 

The brethren having understood this sacred miracle 
{spiritual reflection), were all moved with a tender emotion, 
and they placed above the breast, where the work was as 
yet unfinished, a necklace of precious stones and jewels, 
whilst on the head they placed a diadem of encircling 
gems, exceedingly rich. 

I Sa^ilnka-rS^ja having cut down the BddM tree, wished 
to destroy this image ; but having seen its loving features, 
his mind had no rest or determination, and he returned 
with his retinue homewards. On his way he said to one 
of his ojBficers, “We must remove that statue of Buddha 
and place there a figure of MahS^vara.” 

The officer having received the order, was moved with 
fear, and, sighing, said, If I destroy the figure of Buddha, 
then during successive kalpas I shall reap misfortune ; if 
I disobey the king, he will put me to a cruel death and 
destroy my family ; in either case, whether I obey or dis- 
obey, such will be the consequences ; what, then, shall 
Ido?” 

On this he called to his presence a man with a believing 
heart {i.e,, a believer in Buddha) to help him, and sent him 
to build up across the chamber and before the figure of 
Buddha a wall of brick. The man, from a feeling of 
shame at the darkness, placed a burning lamp (wUh the 

This is the BMmisrarm mudrd. 
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concealed figure)] then on the interposing wall he drew a 
figure of (or, he made a figure Mah^^vara-dSva. ; 

The work being finished, he reported the matter. The 
king hearing it, was seized with terror; his bodj produced 
sores and his flesh rotted off, and after a short while lie 
died. Then the officer quickly ordered the intervening 
wall to be pulled down again, when, although several 
days had elapsed, the lamp was still found to be burning 
(iinextinguished). , 

The figure still exists in its perfect state as it was made 
by the sacred art of the god. It stands in a dark chamber; 
lamps and torches are kept burning therein ; but those 
who wish to see the sacred features cannot do so by 
coming into the chamber; they should in the morning 
reflect the sunlight by means of a great mirror on the 
interior of the room; the sacred marks may then be 
seen. Those who behold them find their religious emo- 
tions much increased. Tathagata obtained complete en- 
lightenment {Samyah samlodhi) on the eighth day of the 
latter half of the Indian month Vai^akha (Fei-slie-kie), 
which is with us the eighth day of the third month. But 
the Stliavira school (Shang-tso-pii) say on the fifteenth 
clay of the second half of Vaisakha, which corresponds wdth 
us to the fifteenth day of the third month. Tath&,gata 
was then thirty years old, or, according to others, thirty- 
five years. 

To the north of the Bddhi tree is a spot where Buddha 
walked up and down. When TathS^gata had obtained 
enlightenment, he did not rise from tlie throne, but re- 
mained perfectly quiet for seven days, lost in contempla- 
tion. Then rising, he walked up and down during seven 
days to the north of the tree ; he walked there east and 
west for a distance of ten paces or so. Miraculous flowers 
sprang up under his foot-traces to the number of eighteen. 
Afterwards this space was covered in by a brick wall 
about three feet high. According to the old belief, these 

Julien thinks a translation should be adopted that would appl}? 
equally to a statue or a picture. 
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holy traces thus covered in, indicate the length or short- 
ness of a man's life. First of all, having* offered up a 
sincere prayer, then count the measurement (or, pace the 
distance and measure); according as the person's life is to 
be long or short, so will the measurement be greater or 
less. 

On the left side of the road, to the north of the place 
where Buddha walked, is a large stone, on the top of 
which, as it stands in a great viJidra, is a figure of Buddha 
with his eyes raised, and looking up Here in former times 
Buddha sat for seven days contemplating the Bddhi tree ; 
he did not remove his gaze from it dui-ing this period, 
desiring thereby to indicate his grateful feelings towards 
the tree by so looking at it with fixed eyes. 

Not far to the west of the Bddhi tree is a large vihdra 
in which is a figure of Buddha made of teou-sMh (brass), 
ornamented with rare jewels ; he stands with his face to 
the east. Before it is a blue stone with wonderful marks 
upon it and strangely figured. This is (the •place where) 
Buddha sat on a seven-gemmed throne made by Sakra 
Deva-r^ja when Brahma-r^ja built a hall for him of seven 
precious substances, after he had arrived at complete 
enlightenment. Whilst he thus sat for seven days in 
reflection, the mysterious glory which shone from his 
person lit up the Bddhi tree. From the time of the holy 
one till the present is so long that the gems have changed 
into stone. 

Not far to the south of the Bddhi tree is a stUpa about 
100 feet high, which was built by A^ 6 ka-r^ja. Bddhis- 
atcva having bathed in the Nairanjan^ river, proceeded 
towards the Bddhi tree. Then he thought, What shall 
I do for a seat ? I will seek for some pure rushes when 
the day breaks." Then Sakra-rfija (Shi) transformed him- 
self into a grass-cutter, who, with his burden on his back, 
went along the road. Bddhisattva addressing him said, 
Can you give me the bundle of grass you are carrying 
on your back 
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The assumed grass-cutter, hearing the request, offered 
the grass with respect. Bodhisattva having received it, 
went onwards to the tree. 

Not far to the north of this spot is a sttlp^a. Bodhisattva, 
when about to obtain enlightenment (the fruit of Buddha)^ 
saw a flock of blue birds rising up (roAm according 
to the lucky way. Of all the good omens recognised in 
India this is the most so. Therefore the DSvas of the 
pure abodes (^uddhavdsas accommodated their proceed- 
ings to the customary modes of the world, and caused the 
birds thus to encircle him as spiritually in- 

dicating his holiness. . 

To the east of the Bddhi tree, on the left and right of 
the great road, there are two sMpas (one on each side). 
This is the place where MS,ra-r4ja tempted Bddhisattva. 
B&dhisattva, when on the point of enlightenment, was 
tempted by M^ra to become a Chakravarttin (Lun-wang) 
monarch.'^^ On his refusing, he went away heavy and 
sorrowful On this his daughters, asking him, went to try 
to enticy the Bodhisattva, but by his spiritual power he 
changed their youthful appearance into that of decrepit 
old women. Tlien leaning together on their sticks they 
went away,^® 

To the north-west of the Bddhi tree in a vihdra is the 
image of Kalyapa Buddha. It is noted for its miraculous 
and sacred qualities. From time to time it emits a glo- 
rious light. The old records say, that if a man actuated 
by sincere faith walks round it seven times, he obtains the 
power of knowing the place and condition of his (former?) 
births. 

The expression in the text him to be a Chakravarttin, or the 
seems to be phonetic. Julien trans- lot cast by the soothsayers with 
lates ‘Huh"’ literally by “deer.” respect to his being a Chakra- 
But the reference is to the blue varttin (Oh'uendun-wang). 

- birds rising up and circling round 75 temptation scene is repre- 
Bodhisattva in a fortunate way, vid. stnted in all the sculptures. See, 
Tree mid Serpent Worship, pi. Iviii. e.^., Cave Temples, by Dr. Burgess, 
fig. 2, Jirst section. The account of pi. xx. For an account of the dif 
these signs is to be found in Wong ferent events named in the text and 
PHh, and in other legendary lives of a description of the great temple of 
Buddha. GayS, built by a king of Ceylon, see 

7’^ To accept the letter inviting Buddha Gayd, by Br. Eaj. Mitra. 
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To tlie north-west of the mhdra of K^fyapa Buddha 
there are two brick chambers, each containing a figure of 
an earth-spirit. Formerly, when Buddha was on the point 
of obtaining enlightenment, M&ra came to him, and each 
one (or one) became witness for Buddha. Men afterwards, 
on account of his merit, painted or carved this figure of 
him with all its points of excellence. 

To the north-west of the wall of the Bodhi tree is a 
st 4 pa called Yuh-kin-hiang (the saffron scent, Kufikuma) ; 
it is about 40 feet high ; it was built by a merchant chief 
{sfishthi) of the country of Tsao-kiu-ch’ii (Tsaukuta). 
In old days there was a merchant-prince of this country 
who worshipped the heavenly spirits and sacrificed to them 
with a view to seek religious merit. He despised the 
religion of Buddha, and did not believe in the doctrine of 
‘‘ deeds and fruits.'’ After a while, he took wdth him some 
merchants to engage in commercial transactions {to take 
goods for having or, not having, i,e., for exchange). Embark- 
ing in a ship on the southern sea, a tempest arising, they 
lost their way, whilst the tumultuous waves encircled 
them. Then after three years, their provisions being 
gone and their mouths parched with thirst, when there 
was not enough to last the voyagers from morning till 
evening, they employed all their energies with one mind 
in calling on the gods to whom they sacrificed. After all 
their efforts no result followed (their secret desire not 
accomplished), when unexpectedly they saw a great moun- 
tain with steep crags and precipices, and a double sun 
gleaming from far. Then the merchants, congratulating 
themselves, said, ‘‘We are fortunate indeed in encounter- 
ing this great mountain ; we shall here get some rest and 
refreshment." The merchant - master said, “It is no 
mountain; it is the Mahara fish; the high crags and 
scarped precipices are but its fins and mane ; the double 
suns are its eyes as they shine." Scarce had he finished 
when the sails of the ship began to draw; on which the 
merchant-master said to his companions, “I have heard 
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say tlmt Kwan-tsz’-tsai BSdhisattva is able to come to 
the help of those in difficulties and give them rest; we 
ought then with all faith to call upon that name.” So 
with one accord and voice they paid their adorations 
and called on the name. The high mountains disappeared, 
the two suns were swallowed up, and suddenly they saw a 
^ramana with dignified mien and calm demeanour holding 
his staff, walking through the sky, and coming towards 
them to rescue them from shipwreck, and in consequence 
they were at their own country immediately.^'^ Then 
because their faith was confirmed, and with a view not to 
lose the merit of their condition, they built a sMpa and 
prepared their religious offerings, and they covered the 
stilpa from top to bottom with saffron paste. After thus, 
conceiving a heart of faith, those who were like-minded 
resolved to pay their adoration to the sacred traces ; be- 
holding the JBddhi tree, they had no leisure for words about 
returning ; but now, a month having elapsed, as they were 
walking together, they said in conversation, Mountains 
and rivers separate us from our native country, and now 
as to the st4pa which we built formerly, whilst we have 
been here, who has watered and swept it ? ” On finishing 
these words and coming to the spot {where this sMpa stands), 
they turned round in token of respect; when suddenly 
they saw a stH'pa rise before them, and on advancing to 
look at it, they saw it was exactly like the one they had 
built in their own country. Therefore now in India they 
call it the Kuhkuma stfipa. 

At the south-east angle of the wall of the B6dM tree 
is a st4pa by the side of a Nyagrodha {ni-ken4m) tree. 
Beside it there is a vilidra in which is a sitting figure of 
Buddha. This is the spot where the great Brahmadeva 
exhorted Buddha, when he had first acquired enlighten- 
ment, to turn the wheel of the excellent law.^® 

Kwai^ming, pay their adora- ^ Can this be the scene repre- 
tions ; the same as Julien sented in the Ajaeta frescoes ? See 

translates it “placed their lot in Burgess, Cam Temples^ j)l. xvi. 

Mi. hands,*’' Buddha was in doubt whether 
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Witliiii the walls of the Bddhi tree at each of the four 
angles is a great sf4pa. Formerly, when TathS,gata re- 
ceived the grass of good omen (Santi), lie walked on the 
four sides of the Bodhi tree from point to point ; then 
the great earth trembled. When he came to the diamond 
throne, then all was quiet and peaceable again. Within 
the walls of the tree the sacred traces are so thick to- 
gether that it would be difficult to recite each one par- 
ticularly. 

At the south-west of the BddM tree, outside the walls, 
there is a sMpa; this is where the old house of the two 
shepherd-giiis stood who oifered the rice-milk to Buddha. 
By the side of it is another st4pa where the girls boiled 
the rice; by the side of this Tathdgata received 

the rice. Outside the south gate of the BddM tree is a 
great tank about 700 paces round, the water of which is 
clear and pure as a mirror. N&gas and fishes dwell 
there. This was the pond which was dug by the Bi 4 h- 
maiis, who were uterine brothers, at the command of 
Mah^^vara (Ta-thseu-thsai). 

Still to the south there is a tank; formerly, when 
Tathdgata had just acquired perfect enlightenment, he 
wished to bathe; then Sakra (Shi), king of D^vas, for 
Buddha’s sake, caused a pond to appear as a phantom. 

On the west is a great stone where Buddha washed his 
robes, and then wished to dry them ; on this, Sakra, king 
of D^vas, brought this rock from the great Snowy Moun- 
tains. By the side of this is a stUpa ; this is where 
TathS,gata put on (?) the old garments offered him. Still 
to the south in a wood is a sHpa; this is where the poor old 
woman gave the old garments which Tath^gata accepted. 

any were fit to hear him preach, fully opened ; thus it is with men ; 
On this, Brahma (Fan), the lord of some are not yet fit to be taught, 
the “Saha world” (MahdbrahmS, Sa- others are being made fit, whilst 
harnpati), came and exhorted him to some are ready to receive tlie saving 
“turn the wheel,” for, he said, “as doctrine.” See the account in the 
on the surface of a pond there arc L'liung-^hu-mo-ho-ti SMra. See also 
white and blue lotus flowers, some Fo-shof varga 14, v. 1183. 
only in bud, some opening, others 
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To tlie east of the pond which ^akra caused to appears 
in the midst of a wood, is the lake of the king 

M u c h i 1 i 11 d a (Mu-chi-lin-t’o). The water of this lake is 
of a dark blue colour, its taste is sweet and pleasant ; on 
the west bank is a small vikdra in which is a figure of 
Buddha. Formerly, when Tath^gata first acquired com- 
plete enlightenment, he sat on this spot in perfect compo- 
sure, and for seven days dwelt in ecstatic contemplation. 
Then this Muchilinda ITS-ga-rija kept guard over TathS,- 
gata; with his folds seven times round the body of 
Buddha, he caused many heads to appear, which over- 
shadowed him as a parasol ; therefore to the east of this 
lake is the dwelling of the ITS-ga. 

To the east of the tank of Muchilinda in a mJidra 
standing in a wood is a figure of Buddha, which represents 
him as thin and withered away. 

At the side of this is the place where Buddha walked 
up and down, about 70 paces or so long, and on each side 
of it is a Pippala tree. 

Both in old times and now, among the better classes 
and the poor, those who suffer from disease are accus- 
tomed to anoint the figure with scented earth, on which 
they get cured in many cases. This is the place where 
Bbdhisattva endured his penance. Here it was Tathl- 
gata subdued the heretics and received the request of 
M§<ra, and then entered on his six years’ fast, eating a 
grain of millet and of wheat each day; his body then 
became thin and withered and his face marred. The 
place where he walked up and down is where he took 
the branch of the tree {as he left the fiver) after his 
fast. 

By the side of the Pippala tree which denoted the 
place of Buddha’s fast is a sH;pa; this is where AjMta- 
Kaundinya and the rest, to the number of five, resided. 
When first the prince left his home, he wandered through 
the mountains and plains; he rested in forests and by 
wells of water. Then Suddh6dana-r^ja ordered five men to 
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follow liirn and wait on his person. The prince having 
entered on his penance, then AjMta Kaundinya and the 
rest gave themselyes also to a diligent practice of the 
same. 

To the south-west of this spot there is a st4pa. This 
is where Bddhisattva entered the NairahjanS, river to 
bathe. By the side of the river, not far off, is the place 
where B&dhisattva received the rice-milk. 

By the side of this is ^st4pa where the merchant-prince 
Qiouseholdef) offered him the wheat and honey. Buddha 
was seated with his legs crossed beneath a tree, lost in 
contemplation, experiencing in silence tlie joys of eman- 
cipation. After seven days he aroused himself from his 
ecstasy. Then two merchant- princes travelling by the 
side of the wood were addressed by the D§va of the place 
thus: “ The prince-royal of the Sakya family dwells in this 
wood, having just reached the fruit of a Buddha. His 
mind fixed in contemplation, he has for forty-nine days 
eaten nothing. By offering him whatsoever you have {as 
food) you will reap great and excellent profit,’' 

Then the two merchants offered some wheat-flour and 
honey from their travelling store. The World-honoured 
accepted and received it. 

By the side of the merchant-offering place is a st4pa. This 
is the spot where the four D§va-r§jas presented {Buddha) 
with a The merchant-princes having made their 

offering of wheat-flour and honey, the Lord thought 
with himself in what vessel he should receive it. Then 
the four DSva-rijas coming from the four quarters, each 
brought a golden dish and offered it. The Lord sat silently 
and accepted not the offerings, on the ground that such a 
costly dish became not the character of a hermit. The 
four kings casting away the golden dishes, offered silver 
ones ; afterwards they offered vessels of crystal {po-cKi\ 
lapis-lazuli {liu-li), cornelian {ma-nao), amber (ku-cKi), 
ruby {chin chu), and so on. The Lord of the World would 
accept neither of them. The four kings then returned to 

VOL. 11 . I 
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tlieir palaces and brought as an offering stone pdtras, of 
a deep bine colour and translucent. Again presenting 
these, the Lord, to avoid accepting one and rejecting the 
others, forthwith joined them all in one and accepted them 
thus. Putting them one within the other, he made one 
vessel of the four. Therefore may be seen the four 
borders on the outside of the rim (of 

Not far from this spot is a st4pa. This is the place 
where Tath8.gata preached the law for the sake of his 
mother. When Tath^gata had acquired complete en- 
lightenment, he was termed “the teacher of gods and 
of men.’’ His mother, MS, y A then came down from 
heaven to this place. The Lord of the World preached 
to her according to the occasion, for her profit and 
pleasure. 

Beside this spot is a dry pool, on the border of which 
is a sMpa. This is where in former days Tathagata dis- 
plf^md various spiritual changes to convert those who 
were capable of it 

By the side of this spot is a st4pa. Here Tath&gata 
converted TJravilvi,-K§,iyapa (Yeu-leu-pin-lo-lda-she- 
po) with his two brothers and a thousand of their followers. 
Tath^ata, for the purpose of following out his office as 
“illustrious guide,” according to his opportunity (or in a 
suitable way), caused him K^i^yapa) to submit to his 
teaching. On this occasion, when 500 followers of TJravilv^- 
Kfi,^yapa had requested to receive the instruction of 
Buddha, then K^^yapa said, “ I too with you will give up 
the way of error.” On this, going together, they came to 
the place where Buddha was. Tath&gata, addressing them, 
said, “Lay aside your leather garments and give up your 
fire-sacrificing vessels.” Then the disciples, in obedience 
to the command, cast into the Nairanjanl river their 
articles of worship {se7*vice oxTise). When Nadt-K&^yapa 
(Nai-ti-kia-she-po) saw these vessels following tlie current 
of the river, he came with liis followers to visit his brother. 
Having seen his conduct and changed behaviour, he also 
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took the yellow robes. Gayl-K^^yapa also, with two 
Imndred followers, hearing of his brother's change of 
religion, came to the place where Buddha was, and prayed 
to be allowed to practise a life of purity. 

To the north-west of the spot where the KMyapa 
brothers were converted is a sMpa, This is the place 
where Tathtgata overcame the fiery' to , which 

K^^yapa sacrificed. Tath§,gata, .when "about to convert 
these men, first subdued the object of their worship, and 
rested in the house of the fiery N§,ga of the BrahmachMns. 
After the middle of the night the lTS,ga vomited forth fire 
and smoke. Buddha having entered likewise 

raised the brilliancy of fire, and the house-cell seemed to 
be filled with fiery flames. The Brahmachfirins, fearing 
that the fire was destroying Buddha, all ran together to 
the spot with piteous cries, commiserating his fate. On 
this IIravilv&-K 4 ^yapa addressed his followers and said, 
As I now gather (see), this is not a fire, but the Sramana 
subduing the fiery ITfiga.'' Tath§,gata having got the fiery 
dragon firmly fixed in his alms-bowl, on the morrow came 
forth holding it in his hand, and showed it to the disciples 
of the unbelievers. By the side of this monument is a 
sMpa, where 500 PratySka Buddhas at the same time 
entemd Wirvdna. 

To the south of the tank of Muchilinda hT^ga iq Si st 4 pa. 
This indicates the spot where K^lyapa went to save 
Buddha during an inundation. The Bi^^yapa brothers 
still opposing the divine method,^® all who lived far off er 
near reverenced their virtue, and submitted themselves to 
their teaching. The Lord of the World, in his character as 
guide of those in error, being very intent on their conver- 
sion, raised and spread abroad the thick clouds and caused 
the torrents to fall. The fierce waves surrounded the 
place where Buddha dwelt; but he alone was free from 
the flood. At this time Efi^yapa, seeing the clouds and 


^ Le.s the methods Buddha had used for their conversion. 
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rain, calling Ms disciples, said, ''The place where the 
Shaman dwells must be engulfed in the tide I” 

Embarking in a boat to go to his deliverance, he saw 
the Lord of the World walking on the water as on land; 
and as he advanced down the stream, the waters divided 
and left the ground visible. K^^japa having seen (the 
miracle) j his heart was subdued, and he returned.®^ 

Outside the eastern gate of the wall of the Boclhi tree, 
2 or 3 li distant, there is the house of the blind 
This Mga, by the accumulated effect of his deeds during 
former existences, was born blind, as a punishment, in his 
present birth. Tath%ata going on from Mount Pragbddhi, 
desired to reach the Bddhi tree. As he passed this abode, 
the eyes of the N^a were suddenly opened, and he saw 
Bddhisattva going on to the tree of intelligence (BodM). 
Then addressing B6dhisattva,he said, “0 virtuous master! 
erelong you will become perfectly enlightened I My eyes 
indeed have long remained in darkness; but when a 
Buddha appears in the world, then I have my sight re- 
stored. During the Bhadra-kalpa, when the three past 
Buddiias appeared in the world, then I obtained light 
and saw (for a while); and now when thou, 0 virtuous 
one ! didst approach this spot, my eyes suddenly opened ; 
therefore I know that you shall become a Buddha.” 

By the side of the eastern gate of the wall of the Bddhi 
tree is a st4pa. This is where MIra-rSja tried to frighten 
Bddhisattva. When first M4ra-rS.ja knew that BSdhis- 
attva was about to obtain perfect enlightenment, having 
failed to confuse him by his enticements or to terrify him 
by his arts, he summoned his host of spirits and ai-ranged 
his demon army, and arrayed his soldiers, armed with their 
weapons, as if to destroy the Bddhisattva. On this the 
winds arose and the rains descended, the thunders rolled 
in space and the lightning gleamed, as it lit up the 
darkness; flames of fire and clouds of smoke burst forth; 


See Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. xxxi. fig. 
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! sand and hailstones fell like lances, and were as arrows 

flying from the bow. Whereupon the B&dhisattva entered 
the samddhi ot “great love,** and changed the weapons of 
the host to lotus flowers. Mara’s army, smitten by fear, 
retreated fast and disappeared. 

ITot far from this are two sMpas built by Sakra, king of 
D^vas, and by Brahma-rS,ja. 

Outside the northern gate of the wall of the Bddhi tree 
is the Mahflbodhi sanghdrdma. It was built by a former 
king of Siiiihala {Ceylon^ This edifice, has six halls, with 
towers of observation (temple towers) of three storeys ; it 
is surrounded by a wall of defence thirty or forty feet high. 
The utmost skill of the artist has been employed; the 
ornamentation is in the richest colours and Uue). The 
statue of Buddha is cast of gold and silver, decorated with 
gems and precious stones. The stHpas are high and large 
in proportion, and beautifully ornamented; they contain 
relics of Buddha. The bone relics are as great as the 
fingers of the hand, shining and smooth, of a pure white 
colour and translucent. The flesh relics are like the great 
true pearl, of a bluish- red tint. Every year on the day of 
the full moon of (the month when) Tathflgata displayed great 
spiritual changes, they take these relics out for public 
exhibition.®^ On these occasions sometimes a bright light 
is diffused, sometimes it rains flowers. The priests of this 
convent are more than 1000 men; they study the Great 
Vehicle and belong to the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school. 
They carefully observe the Bharma Vinaya, and their 
conduct is pure and correct. 

In old days there was a king of Ceylon, which is a 
country of the southern sea, who was truthful and a 
believer in the law of Buddha. It happened that his 
brother, who had become a disciple of Buddha (a houseless 
! one), thinking on the holy traces of Buddha, went forth 

to wander through India. At all the convents he visited. 

In India, the thirtieth day of the twelfth month; in China, the 
' hfteunth day of the first month. 

I ' - ■ . ■ 

I: 
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lie was treated with disdain as a foreigner (a frontier 
countryman). On this he returned to his own country. 
The king in person went out to a distance to meet him, 
but the Sramana was so affected that he could not speak. 
The king said, “ What has so afflicted you as to cause this 
excessive grief?” The Sramana replied, “I, relying on 
the dignity of your Majesty’s kingdom, went forth to 
visit the world, and to find my way through distant 
regions and strange cities. For many years all my 
travels, during heat and cold, have been attended with 
outrage, and my words have been met with insults and 
sarcasm. Having endured these afflictions, how can I be 
light-hearted?” 

The king said, “If these things are so, what is to be 
done?” 

He replied, “In truth, I wish your Majesty in the field 
of merit would undertake to build convents throughout 
all India. You would thus signalise the holy traces, 
and gain for yourself a great name ; you would show 
your gratitude for the advantage derived from your pre- 
decessors, and hand down the merit thereof to your suc- 
cessors.” 

He replied, “This is an excellent plan; how have I but 
just heard of it ? ” 

Then he gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country. The king having received them 
as tribute, from a principle of duty and affection to his 
distant ally, he sent messengers to say, “What can I now 
do in return for the decree ?” 

The minister said, “The king of Siihhala salutes the 
king of India (MahS. Sri r^ja). The reputation of the Mahl- 
lija has spread far and wide, and your benefits have 
reached to distant regions. The Sramanas of this 
inferior country desire to obey your instructions and 
to accept your transforming influences. Having wan- 
dered through your superior country in visiting the 
sacred traces, I called at various convents and found 
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great difficulty in getting entertainment, and so, fatigued 
and very much worn by affronts, I returned home, I have 
therefore formed a plan for the benefit of future travel- 
lers ; I desire to build in all the Indies a convent for 
the entertainment of such strangers, who may have a 
place of rest between their journey there and back. Thus 
the two countries will be bound together and travellers be 
refreshed/^ 

The king said, “ I permit your royal master to take {for 
this ]pUT]pose) one of the places in which Tath^gata has left 
the traces of his holy teaching.” 

0 n this the messenger returned home, having taken 
leave of the king, and gave an account of his interview. 
The ministers received him with distinction and assembled 
the Sram^nas and deliberated as to the foundation of a 
convent. The Sramanas said, (Bddhi) tree is the 

place where all the past Buddhas have obtained the holy 
fruit and where the future ones will obtain it. There is 
no better place than this for carrying out the project.” 

Then, sending all the jewels of the country, they built 
this convent to entertain priests of this country {Ceylon), 
and he caused to be engraved this proclamation on copper, 
To help all without distinction is the highest teaching 
of all the Buddhas ; to exercise mercy as occasion offers is 
the illustrious doctrine of former saints. And now I, 
unworthy descendant in the royal line, have undertaken 
to found this sahgharmia, to enclose the sacred traces, 
and to hand down their renown to future ages, and to 
spread their benefits among the people. The priests of 
my country will thus obtain independence, and be treated 
as members of the fraternity of this country. Let this 
privilege be handed down from generation to generation 
without interruption,” 

Bor this cause this convent entertains many priests of 
Ceylon. ■ To the south of the Bddhi tree 10 li or so, the 
sacred traces are so numerous that they cannot be each 
named. Every year when the Bhikshus break up their 
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yearly rest of the rains, religions persons come here from 
every quarter in thousands and myriads, and during seven 
days and nights they scatter flowers, burn incense, and 
sound music as they wander through the district®^ and 
pay their worship and present their offerings. The priests 
of India, according to the holy instruction of Buddha, on 
the first day of the first half of the month Sr4vana enters 
on Wass. With us this is the sixteenth day of the fifth 
month; they give up their retreat on the fifteenth clay of 
the second half of the month AhaT/uja, which is with us 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month. 

In India the names of the months depend on the stars, 
and from ancient days till now there has been no change 
in this. But as the different schools have translated the 
accounts according to the dialects of the countries without 
distinguishing one from the other, mistakes have arisen, 
and as a consequence contradictions are apparent in the 
division of the seasons. Hence it is in some places they 
enter on Wass on the sixteenth day of the fourth month, 
and break up on the fifteenth day of the seventh month. 


KoTE I, p. 102 . 

The pilgrinfs route from Patna to Gaya is difficult to settle. I 
think we must omit the passage on p. 102, 1. 5, “going about 200 
li,” and consider the “ old smghdrdma " as being perhaps 10 li be- 
yond the south-west angle of the city. This 10 ii, together with the 
two distances of 100 li -f 90 li to the “ cloud-stone mountain, will 
thus make ui> 200 li (put down by mistake), and correspond with 
the 6 or 7 yojanas in Hwui-lih from Patna to the Ti lo-chi-kia con- 
vent. This last place I should identify with the Barabar Hills ; but 
we must place the Tiladaka convent at Tililra. Hiuen Tsiang did 
not actually visit the spots named between the Barabar Hills and 
Gaya (see Fergiisoifs remarks, J, M. A. vol. vi. part 2). 

Hots 2, p, 118, 

With reference to the translation on p. 118, where the Chinese 
symbols ^ 0 -mo-Mcia-ko have been rendered the “Amaiaka fruit,” as 
though this were the surmounting ornament of the great vihdra at 

The district of the penance of Buddha. 
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Bnddlia Gayil, it is to be noticed that in tlie Chinese text these 
symbols are explained as being equivalent to precious pitcher or 
vase” ipao pHng). This phrase is frequently explained as “ the sweet- 
dew dish or vase,” or, ‘‘the immortal dish.” M. Julien, in his note 
on the passage in question, restores the phonetic symbols, in defer- 
ence to the Chinese explanation, to Amalalcarha, that is, ^^pure 
dish or mseJ^ But the right restoration is doubtless Amara Karha, 
“the immortal dish or vase,” for, as before stated, “sweet-dew” is 
always rendered by “immortal” or “immortality.” This “sweet- 
dew dish or vessel” is represented in Chinese drawings as an oval 
bottle with a long narrow neck (see the illustration in the Liturgy 
of Aval6kite^vara, “ possessed of a thousand hands and a thousand 
eyes ”). This explains the statement of Dr. Burgess {AjtmM Caves^ 
xvii. § iv.) : “ Aval dkit^s vara holds the palm of his riglit hand 
forward and has a bottle with oval body and narrow neck in his 
left.” This is the Amara KarJca, In the illustration of the pavement 
slab of the great temple of Gayd (i.e., the vihdra under present 
notice) given in the first volume of the Archmological Sitrvey of India, 
pi. vi. (following p. 8), there is the figure of a devotee praying in 
front of a sMpa, wliicli is crowned with flags and a bottle or vase, 
doubtless the same as the Amara Karka. This illustrates the inscrip- 
tion found at Buddha Gay^ and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins, 
in which the building of the temple is attributed to Amara Koslia ; 
one of the nine gems of the court of King Yikramdditya. General 
Cunningham, then, is probably correct in saying that this great 
temple of Buddlia Ga\4 was built between the time of Fa-hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang. The crowning member or stone of a temple 
spire is called AmalaHld, or “pure stone.” 


END OF BOOK VIH. 
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The Bemid Part of the Country MagadJia, 

To the east of the Bodhi tree, crossing the hrairahjanl 
(ISri-len-shan-na) river, in the middle of a wood, is 
To the north of this is a pool. This is the spot wliere a 
■})erfume elephant (Gandhahasti) ^ waited on his mother. 
Formerly when Tath§,gata was practising discipline as a 
Bfidliisattva, he was born as the offspring of a ferftme- 
depliant) and lived in the mountains of the north. Wan- 
dering forth, he came to the border of this pool. His 
mother being blind, he gathered for her the sweet lotus 
roots, and drew pure water for her use, and cherished her 
with devotion and filial care. At this time there was a 
man who had changed his home,^ who wandered here and 
there in the wood without knowing his way, and in his 
distress raised piteous cries. The elephant-cub heard him 
and pitied him ; leading him on, he showed him his way 
to the road. The man having got back, forthwith went 
to the king and said, “I know of a wood^ in which a 
perftme-elejphant lives and roams. It is a very valuable 
animal. You had better go and take it.” 

The king, assenting to his words, went with his soldiers 
to capture it, the man leading the way. Then pointing 

^ See ante, vol. 5 . p. 5, note 25. ^ ^he ruins of the and tlie 

Consult also Monier Williams, lower portion of the shaft of the 

Diet, anh voo, Gandhadvipa. pillar raised on the spot where the 

- Tui i s 7 mh seems to imply that young elephant was taken still exist 
bo had changed his place of abode, at Bakror, on the eastern bank of 
and so was at a loss to find his way the Lilajaii river, about one mile to 
ab(jut j or it may simply mean, “ In the south-east of Buddha Gaya 
the lapse of time it happened that,” (Cunningham, Anc, Geofj., p. 4S9). 
&c. So Julien translates it. 
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to the elephant to show it to the king, immediately Both 
his arms fell ojff as if cut by a sword. The king, though 
he saw this miracle, yet captured the elephant-cub, and 
bound it with cords, and returned to his palace. The 
young elephant having been bound (in order to tame it), 
for a long time would neither eat nor drink. The stable- 
keeper stated the matter to the king, who, on his part, 
came to see for himself, and asking the elephant the 
reason.^ Lo 1 '' he answered and said, my mother is 
blind, and now for days, together is without food or 
drink, and here I am bound in a dreary dungeon. How 
can I take my food with relish ! The king, pitying his 
feelings and resolution, therefore ordered him to be set 
free. 

By the side of this {pool) is a before which is 

built a stone pillar. In this place the Buddha Ka^yapa 
(Kia-she-po) long ago sat in meditation. By its side are 
traces where the four past Buddhas sat down and walked. 

To the east of this spot, crossing the Mo-ho^ (Mahi) 
river, we come to a great forest in which is a stone pillar. 
This is the place where a heretic entered a condition of 
ecstasy and made a wicked vow. In old days there was 
a heretic called TJdra-Eamaputtra (U-teou-lan-tseu). 
In mind he soared above the vapoury clouds, whilst he 
left his body among the wilds and marshes. Here in this 
sacred forest, restraining his spirit, he left his traces.® 
Having acquired the five supernatural faculties,^ he reached 
the highest condition of DJiydnat and the king of Magadha 
greatly respected him. Each day at noon he invited him 
to his palace to eat. IJdra-ES,maputtra, mounting through 
space, walking in the air, came and went without hin- 
dranee. 

^ 111 a fond way, as we speak to the text. The expression, “ re- 
dumb creatures. straining his spirit ” means that 

^ The Mohana Nadi river. when he confined his spirit within 

XJdra-Kamaputtra wasonoof the his buJy he loft here bodily traces, 
teachers to whom Bodhisattva went ^ Panclidhhijnds ; see Childers, 
before his penance sub voc. AlhiMut ; Bur- 

hing, varga 12) j but it is uncertain nouf, Inti'od,, p., 263 ; Lotus, pp. S20 
whetiier he is the one referred to in if. 
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The king of Magadha, expecting the moment of his 
arrival, kept watch for him, and, on his coining, respect- 
fnlly placed for him his seat. The king being about to 
go forth on a tour, wished to put this affair in charge of 
some one during his absence, but he found no one in his 
inner palace whom he could select, capable of under- 
taking his commands.^ But (amongst his attendants) 
there was a little pet girl of modest appearance and 
well-mannered, so that in the whole palace none of his 
followers (wise folk) was able to excel her.^ The 
king of Magadha summoned this one, and said to her, 
am going some distance on a tour of observation, 
and I desire to put you in charge of an important 
business ; you must, on your part, give all your mind 
to do thoroughly as I direct in the matter. It relates 
to that celebrated Elshi Udra-R^maputtra, whom I have 
for a long time treated with reverence and respect. Now 
when he comes here at the appointed time to dine, do 
you pay him the same attention that I do.” Having left 
these instructions, the king forthwith gave notice of his 
absence (non-attendance). 

The little girl, according to her instructions, waited in 
expectation as usual. The great Rfshi having come, she 
received him, and placed a seat for him. Udra-E4ma- 
puttra having touched the young female, felt within him 
the impure risings of earthly passion (of the world of 
desire), and so he lost his spiritual capabilities. Having 
finished liis meal, he spoke of going, but he was unable 
to rise in the air. Then feeling ashamed, he prevaricated, 
and addressing the maiden said, I am able, as the result 
of the discipline I practise, to enter Samddhi, and then, 
my mind at rest, I can ascend into the air, and come 
and go without a moment's delay. I have heard long 
ago, however, that the people of the country desire to see 
me. In agreement with the rule of tlie olden time, our 

® That is, none of the females of ^ Could take her place of pre- 
fche palace. cedence. 
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iitinost aim should be to benefit all that lives. How 
shall I regard only my own benefit and forget to benefit 
others ? I desire, therefore, on this occasion, to go 
through the gate and walk on the ground, to bring 
happiness and profit to all those who see me going.’* 

The royal maiden hearing this, straightway spread the 
news far and wide. Then the people began with all 
their hearts to water and sweep the roads, and thousands 
upon thousands awaited to see him come. Udra-R^ma- 
puttra, stepping from the royal palace, proceeded on foot 
to that religious forest. Then sitting down in silence, 
he entered Samddhi Then his mind, quickly escaping 
outside, was yet limited within the boundaries 0! the 
forest.^^ And now (as it wandered through the ‘woods) 
the birds began to scream and flutter about, and as it 
approached the pond, the fishes began to jump and 
splash, till at last his feelings being wrought up, and 
his mind becoming confused, he lost his spiritual capa- 
bilities. Giving up his attempt at ecstasy, he was 
filled with anger and resentment, and he made this 
wicked vow, '^May I hereafter be born as a fierce and 
wicked beast, with the body of a fox and the wings of 
a bird, that I may seize and devour living creatures. 
May my body be 3000 li long, and the outspread of my 
wings each way 1500 li; then rushing into the forest, I 
will devour the birds, and entering the rivers, I will eat 
the fish.” 

When he had made this vow his heart grew gradually 
at rest, and by earnest endeavours he resumed his former 
state of ecstasy. Not long after this he died, and was 
born in the first of the BhuvS^ui lieavens,^^ where his years 

That is, although his spirit was complete independence of his 
able to leave his body, yet, owing to body. 

his evil thoughts, it was unable to That is, in the highest of the 

rise as before “above the vapoury Arupa heavens. This heaven is 
clouds.” called in Chinese 

This seems to show that al- tifif i.e,, the heaven where there is 
though his spirit quickly passed neither thought {consciousness) nor 
“outside,” it was unable to obtain an absence of thought; in PMi, 
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would be 8 o,ooq kalpas. Tath&gata left tMs record of 
him : The years of his life in that heaven being ended, 
then he will reap the fruit of his old vow and possess this 
ignoble body. From the streams of the evil ways of birth 
he may not yet expect to emerge/^ 

To the east of Mali! river we enter a great wild forest, 
and going lOO li or so, we come to the Kihi-ki'u-cha- 
po-to-shan (KukkutapMagiri, the Cock’s-foot Mountain), 
It is also called Kiu-liu-po-to-shan (GurnpM&h ghl 
The sides of this mountain are high and rugged, the 
valleys and gorges are impenetrable. Tumultuous torrents 
rush down its sides, thick forests envelope the valleys, 
whilst tangled shrubs grow along its cavernous heights. 
Soaring upwards into the air are three sharp peaks ; their 
tops are surrounded by the vapours of heaven, and their 
shapes lost in the clouds. Behind these hills the vener- 
able Mah§,-KS,fyapa dwells wrapped in a condition of 
Nir^dm, People do not dare to utter his name, and 
therefore they speak of the Guru-p^dS ,]?. (the venemhle 
teacher Mah§.-Kfifyapa was a ^rdvaka and a disciple (or 

“ NevasaiinS-nHsaiiS^ ” (see Childers, 3 Zt to the south of Gay^, probably a 
PdliDictmbyoQ. From the history mistake for 3 ydjanas to the east 
given in the Fo-sho-king, it would (see Fa-Man^ Beal’s ed., cap. xxxiii, 
seem that this refinement of language n. i). It has been identified by 
as to the character of the highest Cunningham with the village of Kur- 
heaven is due to Udra-Rilmaputtra. kih^r (vid. Arch. Survey, vol. i. pp. 

That is, although he is now in 14-16 ; vol xv. p. 4 ; and 4 ??c. Geog, 
the highest heaven of substance /«d., p. 460). This /wZZ of the cock’s 
{bhtiva), where his life will last foot must not be confused with the 
80,000 great kaipas (an incalculable sahghdrdma, of the aock-garden near 
period), yet he is not saved from Patna. There is no evidence that 
future misery. This exhibits the there was a hill near this last esta- 
character of Buddha’s conception of blisbment, and it is nowhere called 
Nindna, that it is a condition free the Kukkuta - vihte. The 
from any possibility of a return to quotation made by Julien (vol ii. 
mundane or other bodily form of 428 n.) refers to the hill near GayH 5 
existence. so also does the note of Burnouf, 

That is, the Mountain of the Introd., p. 366. See also Schiefner’s 
Venerable Master, i.e., K^syapa. Lehemheschreibung ^dhyamuni^s, p. 
Pada is here added as a token of 278; Ind. Ant., vol. xii. p. 327. 
respect, as in Deva-padah, Kum^- This is a difficult passage, but 

rila-pildith, &c. It seems to have been the sense is evident. Klsyapa dwells 
called the Cock’s-foot from its shape, in the mountain awaiting the arrival 
the three peaks or spurs resembling of Maitreya ; he cannot therefore 
the foot of the cock, Fa-hian places it have passed into complete Nwvdnom 
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a Sravaka disciple) perfectly possessed of tlie six siiper- 
natiiral faculties and the eight enfranchisements ^® (ashtaio 
mmdksJias)}'^ Tath^gata, his work of conversion being 
done, and just on the point of attaining Nirvdna^ ad- 
dressed Ka^yapa and said, ^'Through many^® kalpas I 
have undergone {diligently lorne) painful penances for the 
sake of all that lives, seeking the highest form of religion. 
What I have all along prayed for {desired) I have now 
obtained to the full. Now, as I am desirous to die {enter 
3£aMnirvdna), I lay on you the charge of the Dharnia 
FitaJca. Keep and disseminate {this doctrine) without loss 
or diminution. The golden-tissued Kashdya robe given 
me by my foster-mother {mother's sistery^ I bid you keep 
and deliver to Maitr^ya (T’se-chi) when he has com- 
pleted the condition of Buddha.^® All those who engage 
in the profession of my bequeathed law, whether tliey be 
Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, UpS^sakas, or UpS^sikas, must hrst 
{ie.^ lefore this he accomjolished) cross over and escape the 
stream of transmigration.” 

K§;^yapa having received this commission to undertake 
to preserve the true law, summoned an assembly^^ {council 
or convocation). This done, he continued twenty years {in 
charge of the order), and then, in disgust at the imperma- 


In fact, the subsequent narrative 
shows that he will only reach that 
condition when Maitreya comes. I 
take the expression chung tsie mih 
to denote the indefinite character of 
his present condition, which cannot 
be called Nirvdim, but is a middle 
state of existence. Pdda, as stated 
above, is an honorary affix ; the 
expression hi-heou refers to the inner 
recesses of the mountain. Julien 
translates the passage thus : “ In 
the sequence of time the great K^^- 
yapa dwelt in this mountain, and 
there entered Nirvdna. Men dare 
not call him by his name, and so they 
say “the foot of the venerable.'* 
Shadahhljnds. See Childers, 
Puli Did., s. V. Ahkmnd, mid ante, 
Yol. i. p. 104, n. 73. 


See Childers, u. s., s. v. VimoMo; 
Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 347, 824 f. and 
ante, vol. i. p. 149, n. 90. 

Mab&praj^pati. 

The word means “waste” or 
“ distant ;** as we might say, through 
“a waste of ages,” or “dreary 
ages.** 

This passage is translated by 
Julien thus; “Which Maitreya 
after he became Buddha left, that 
it might be transmitted to you.” 
But this cannot be correct. Mai- 
treya has not become Buddha. I 
translate it, *‘I deliver to you to 
keep, awaiting the time when Mai- 
treya shall become perfect Buddha.” 

This is the usual phi'ase used 
for “ calling a convocation.’ 
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nence of the world, and desiring to die, he went towards 
CockVfoot Mountain. Ascending the north side of the 
mountain, he proceeded along the winding path, and came 
to the south-west ridge. Here the crags and precipices 
prevented him going on. Forcing his way through the 
tangled brushwood, he struck the rock with his staff' and 
thus opened a way. He then passed on, having divided 
the rock, and ascended till he was again stopped by the 
rocks interlacing one another. He again opened a 
passage through, and came out on the mountain peak on 
the north-east side. Then having emerged, from the de- 
files, he proceeded to the middle point of the three peaks. 
There he took the KasTidya garment (cMvam) of Buddha,^ 
and as he stood he expressed an ardent vow. On this 
the three peaks covered him over ; this is the reason why 
now these three rise up into the air. In future ages, 
when Maitr^ya shall have come and declared the three- 
fold law, finding the countless persons opposed to him 
by pride, he will lead them to this mountain, and coming 
to the place where KS.^yapa is, in a moment (the snapping 
of the finger) Maiti%a will cause it to open of itself, and 
all those people, having seen K^yapa, will only be more 
proud and obstinate. Then Kl^yapa, delivering tlie robe, 
and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into the 
air and exhibit all sorts of spiritual changes, emitting fire 
and vapour from his body. Then he will enter NirvAna. 
At this time the people, witnessing these miracles, will 
dismiss their pride, and opening their minds, will obtain 
the fruit (of holiness). How, therefore, on the top of the 
mountain is a stupa built. On quiet evenings those look- 
ing from a distance see sometimes a bright light as it 
were of a torch ; but if they ascend the mountain there is 
nothing to be observed.^ 

22 The thrice-repeated law ; see tain, which stands three miles north- 

ante, p. 47, n. 10. north-east of the town of Knrldhar, 

23 The three -peaked mountain There is still a square basement 
here referred to has been identified surrounded by quantities of bricks 
by General Cunningham with the on the highest or middle peak of tiie 
three peaks of the Murali moun- three. Arch. Survey^ vol. xv. p. 5. 
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Going to the north-east of the CockVfoot Mountain 
about 100 lij we come to the mountain called Buddha- 
vana (Fo-to-fa-na), with its peaks and cliffs lofty and 
precipitous. Among its steep mountain cliffs is a stone 
chamber where Buddha once descending stayed; by its 
side is a large stone where Sakra (Shih), king of D^vas, 
and Brahma-raja (Fan-wang) pounded some ox-head 
{gdHrshaY^ sandal- wood, and anointed Tathdgata with the 
same. The scent {of this) is still to be perceived on the 
stone. Here also five hundred Arhats secretly dwell in 
a spiritual manner, and here those who are influenced by 
religious desire to meet with them sometimes see them, 
on one occasion under the form of Saman^ras just enter- 
ing the village to beg food, at other times as withdrawing 
(to their cells), on some occasions manifesting traces of 
their spiritual power in ways difficult to describe in 
detail. 

Going about 30 li to the east, amongst wild valleys of 
the Buddhavana (Fo-to-fa-na) mountain, we come to the 
wood called Yashtivana (Ye-sse-chi).^® The bamboos 
that grow here are large; they cover the hill and extend 
through the valley. In former days there was a Brahman, 
who hearing that the body of Sakya Buddha (Shih-kia-fo) 
was sixteen feet in height, was perplexed with doubt and 
would not credit it. Then taking a bamboo sixteen feet 
long, he desired to measure the height of Buddha; the 
body constantly overtopped the bamboo and exceeded the 
sixteen feet. So going on increasing, he could not find 
the right measurement. He then threw the bamboo on 

‘‘ In PHli called gosisam, among kOkKos 3 ’ apyv<p^os fi^(rr(pfji.iippLcupe fie- 
tlie Tibetans gorshi-sha, Vi,Tidk among rwirtp. Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 
the Mongols gurslwska. It is ap- 158. For the circle on the forehead, 
parently applied to sandal -wood seethe figures “from the oldest 
having the odour of the cow’s head ” painting in Cave X. at Ajaiita’' 
(Burnouf, Introd., p. 557). ^ut per- {Bavrgess, plates viil ix. x., Report 
haps its name is AeriveA from its on the PainUrigs at Ajanfd), 
appearance, viz., a centre of silvery I do not find in the text that 

white wood within a darker outside they entered here, 

circle. Compare tlie deso'ipfcion of “The forest of the stafif,’* 

the bull that carried otf Eiii’opa — 
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the ground and departed; but because of this it stood 
upright and took root. 

In the midst of this wood is a which was built 
by A^6ka-i4ja. Here TathS-gata displayed for seven 
days great spiritual wonders (miracles) for the sake of 
the D§vas, and preached the mysterious and excellent 
law. 

In the forest of the staff (Yashtivana) not long since 
there was an Up^saba named Jayas^na (She-ye-si-na), 
a Kshattriya of Western India. He was exceedingly 
siinple-minded and moderate. He amused himself amid 
the forests and hills, dwelling in a sort of fairyland, 
whilst his mind wandered amid the limits of truth (true 
limits). He had deeply studied the mysteries both of 
orthodox and other treatises (inside and outside looks). 
His language and observations were pure, and his argu- 
ments elevated ; his presence was quiet and dignified. 
The Sramaiias, Brdhmanas, heretics of different schools, 
the king of the country, the great ministers and house- 
holders, and persons of rank came together to visit him 
and personally to ask him questions. His pupils occu- 
pied sixteen apartments ; and although nearly seventy 
years of age, he read with them diligently and without 
cessation, and applied their minds only to the study 
of Buddhist sHtras, rejecting all other engagements. 
Thus night and day he gave up body and mind to this 
pursuit alone. 

It is a custom in India to make little sMpas of 
powdered scent made into a paste; their height is about 
six or seven inches, and they place inside them some 
written extract from siHra; this they call b, dTiarma- 
iarira (fa-sM4i). When the number of these has be- 
come large, they then build a great sMpa, and collect all 
the others within it, and continually offer to it religious 

^ The text here seems to be dban; Arch. Surv., vol iii. p. 157, 
fa.ulty pi. xlvi. ; see also J. Bom, B. R, A , S,, 

See the seals found at Bird- vol vi. p. 157 f. 
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offerings. This then was the occupation of Jaya-s^na 
(Ohing-kiaii) ; with his mouth he declared the excellent 
law, and led and encouraged his students, whilst with his 
hand he constructed these sMpas. Thus he acquired 
the highest and most excellent religious merit. In the 
evening, again, he would walk up and down worship- 
ping and repeating his prayers, or silently sit down in 
meditation. For eating or sleeping he had little time, 
and relaxed none of his discipline night or day. Even 
after he was an hundred years old his mind and body 
were in full activity. During thirty years he had made 
seven kStis of these dharma-sarira sMpaSf and for every 
koti that he made he built a great sMpa and placed 
them in it. When full, he presented his religious ojEfer- 
ings and invited the priests ; whilst they, on their 
part, offered him their congratulations.^^ On these 
occasions a divine light shone around and spiritual 
wonders {miracles) exhibited themselves ; and from 
that time forth the miraculous light has continued to 
be seen. 

South-west of the Yashtivana^® about 10 li or so, on 
the south side of a great mountain, are two warm 
springs the water is very hot. In old days, Tath^gata 
caused this water to appear, and washed himself therein. 
The pure flow of these waters still lasts without dimi- 
nution. Men far and near flock here to bathe, after 
which those who have suffered from disease or chronic 
affections are often healed. By the side of the springs 
is a to mark the place where Tathagata walked for 
exercise.' 

To the south-east of the Yashtivana about six or seven 

^ Or, invited the congregation of cutting bamboos (Cunningham, Am. 
priests to a religious assembly to Geog., p. 461). 
consecrate the service. These springs are about two 

The Bamboo forest (Chang-lin) miles to the south of Jakhti-baii, 
is still known as the Jakhti-ban ; it at a place called Tapobaii, which 
lies to the east of the Buddhain hill name is a common contraction of 
(Buddhavana), and is frequented Tapta^p^ni, or the hot water” 
by the people for the purpose of {Ibid.} 
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li we come to a great mountain. Before a cross-ridge of 
fchis mountain is a st 4 pa. Here in old days Tath^ata 
explained the law during the three months of rain for the 
benefit of men and Devas. Then Bimbisi,ra-r 4 ja (Pin- 
pi-so-lo) wished to come to hear the law. He cut away 
the mountain, and piled up the stones to make steps in 
order to ascend. The width is about twmnty paces and 
the length 3 or 4 UP 

To the north, of the great mountain 3 or 4 li is a 
solitary hill. Formerly the Rishi Vy§.sa^^ (Kwang-po) 
lived here in solitude. By excavating the side of the 
mountain he formed a house. Some portions of the 
foundations are still visible. His disciples still hand down 
his teaching, and the celebrity of his becpueathed doctrine 
still remains. 

V To the north-east of the solitary hill 4 or 5 li there 
is a small hill, also standing alone. In the side of this 
hill {has leen excavated) a stone chamber. In length and 
breadth®^ it is enough to seat 1000 persons or so. In 
this place Tath^gata, when living in the world, repeated 
the law for three months. Above the stone chamber is a 
great and remarkable rock, on which Sakra, king of DSvas, 
and Brahma-i 4 ja pounded some ox-head sandal- wood, and 
with the dust sprinkled the body of TathS^gata. The sur- 
face of the stone still emits the scent of the perfume. 

At the south-west angle of the stone house there is a 
lofty cavern which the Indians call the palace of the 
Asuras (’ 0 -su-lo). Formerly there was a good-natured 
fellow who was deeply versed in the use of magic formiilm 
He engaged with some companions, fourteen altogether, 
to covenant with one another to enter this lofty cavern. 
After going about 30 or 40 li, suddenly the whole place was 

Or it Biay be “a transverse ^ This restoration rests on M. 
pass.” Julien’s authority, as explained in 

3 '-^ The great mountain referred his note (iii, 13). 
to in the text corresponds with the Kwangf moiv, see Medhurst, 

lofty hill of Handia, 1463 feet in Ohin. Diet, mb Mo^c, p. 994. 
height (Cunningham). 
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lighted up with great brilliancy, and they saw a walled 
city before them, with towers and look-outs all of silver 
and gold and lapis-lazuli (lieu 4 i). The men having ad- 
vanced to it, there were some young maidens who stationed 
themselves at the gates, and with joyful laughing faces 
greeted them and paid them reverence. Going on a little 
farther they came to the inner city-gates, where there 
were two slave-girls holding each of them a golden vessel 
full of flowers and scents. Advancing with these, they 
waited the approach of the visitors, and then said, You 
must first bathe yourselves in yonder tank, and then 
anoint yourselves with the perfumes and crown yourselves 
with the flowers, and then you may enter the city. Do 
not hasten to enter yet ; only that master of magic can 
come in at once.” Then the other thirteen men went 
down at once to bathe. Having entered the tank, they 
all at once became confused, and forgot all that had taken 
place, and wmre {found) sitting in the middle of a rice 
field distant from this due north, over a level country, 
about 30 or 40 li. 

By the side of the stone house there is a wooden way 
{a road made with timher) about 10 paces wdde and about 
4 or 5 li. Formerly BimbisS,ra-r&ja, when about to go to 
the place w^here Buddha was, cut out a passage through 
the rock, opened up the valleys, levelled the precipices, 
and led a way across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored through the opposing crags, and made 
ladders up the heights to reach the place where Buddha 
was located. ^ ’ 

From this spot proceeding eastward through the moun- 
tains about 60 li, we arrive at the city Ku^ag^ra-pura 
(Kiu-she-kie-lo-pu-lo), or ''the royal city of best grass 
{hichy grassy This is the central point of the kingdom 
of Magadlia.^^ Here the former kings of the country 

wooden bri-^Iges over Kajagriha, or the “royal residence.” 
ffiountain chasms (Khang-hi, quoted It was also named Girivraja, or the 
hy Jnlien, note in loco). “hill surrounded.” (See Ounning- 

Ku^agS-rapura was the original ham, Am, Geog.j p. 462), 'A 
capital of Magadha, and was called 
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fixed their capital. It produces much of the most excel- 
lent, scented, fortunate grass, and therefore it is called 
“the city of the superior grass.” High mountains sur- 
round it on each side, and form as it were its external 
walls.^^ On the west it is approached througli a narrow 
pass, on the north there is a passage through the moun- 
tains. The town is extended from east to west and narrow 
from north to south. It is about 150 li in circuit. The 
remaining foundations of the wall of the inner city 
are about 30 li in circuit. The trees called Kie-ni-Jda 
(Kanakas) border all the roads, their flowers exhale a 
delicious perfume, and their colour is of a bright golden 
hue. In the spring months the forests are all of a golden 
colour. 

Outside the north gate of the palace city is a sMpa, 
Here D^vadatta (Ti-p’o-to-to) and Aj^ta^atru-rfija 
Wi-sing-yun), having agreed together as friends, liberated 
the drunken elephant for the purpose of killing Tathlgata. 
33 ut TathS,gata miraculously caused five lions to proceed 
from his finger-ends ; on this the ^drunken elephant was 
subdued and stood still before him.®^ 

To the north-east of this spot is a sMpa. This is where 
S^riputra (She-li-tseu) heard A^vajita (’ 0 -shi-p’o-shi) 
the Bhikshu declare the law, and by that means reached 
the fruit {of an Arhaf). At first S&riputra was a layman ; 
he was a man of distinguished ability and refinement, and 
was highly esteemed by those of his own time. At this 
time, with other students, he accepted the traditional teach- 
ing as delivered to him. On one occasion, being about to 
enter the great city of Eltjagriha, the Bhikshu A^vajita 
(Ma-shing) was also just going Ms round of begging. Then 
^^Iriputra, seeing him at a distance, addressed his disciples, 
saying, “Yonder man who comes, so full of dignity and 
nobleness, if he has not reached the fruit of sanctity 

So also Fa-hian states that the This is a perversion of the 
five hills which surround the town simple story found in the Fo-sho- 
are like the walls of a city (cap, king, vv. 1713 ss., and compare p. 
3 K.viii.) 246, n. 4. 
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(Arhatship)j liow is he thus composed and quiet ? Let us 
stop awhile and observe him as he approaches ” Now as 
A^vajita BMkshii had reached the condition of an Arhat, 
his mind was self-possessed, his face composed and of an 
agreeable refinement ; thus, holding his religious staff, he 
came along with a dignified air. Then SMputra said, 
"Venerable sir! are you at ease and happy? Pray, who 
is your master, and what the system you profess, that you 
are so gladsome and contented ? ” 

Alvajita answering him said, "Know you not the royal 
prince, the son of Siiddh6dana-r&ja, who gave up the condi- 
tion of a Chabravarttin monarch, and from pity to the six 
kinds of creatures for six years endured penance and 
reached the condition of Sambddhi, the state of perfect 
omniscience ? This is my master ! As to his law, it has 
respect to a condition including the absence of existence, 
without nonentity ; it is difficult to define ; only Buddhas 
with Buddhas can fathom it ; how much less can foolish 
and blind mortals, such as I, explain its principles. But 
for your sake I v/ill recite a stanza in praise of the law of 
Euddha.*’^^ ^i,riputra having heard it, obtained forthwith the 
fruit of Arhatship. 

To the north of this place, not far off, there is a very 
deep ditch, by the side of which is built a sMpa; this is 
the spot where ^rigupta (She-li-kio-to) wished to destroy 
Buddha by means of fire concealed in the ditch and 
poisoned rice. Now ^rigupta (Shing-mi) greatly honoured 
(believed in) the heretics, and his mind was deeply possessed 
by false views. All the Brahmach§,rins said, "The men of 
the country greatly honour Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), and in 
consequence he causes our disciples to be without support. 
Invite him then to your house to eat, and before the door 
make a great ditch and fill it with fire, and cover it over 
slightly with wooden planks to conceal the fire ; moreover, 

The opposite of existence (yau, The stanza he recited is given 

material or conditioned existence), in the Fo-sho-Tdng, v. 1392, See 
and also of not-being, also p, 194, n, 2, 
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poison the food, so that if he escape the &ve (fiery ditch), 
he will take the poison.” 

^ligupta, according to his directions, caused the poison 
to be prepared, and then all the people in the town, 
knowing the evil and destructive design of ^rigupta 
against the Lord of the World, entreated Buddha not to go 
to the house. The Lord said, “ Be not distressed ; the body 
of Tath§,gata cannot he hurt by such means as these.” He 
therefore accepted the invitation and went. When his foot 
trod on the threshold of the door the fire in the pit be- 
came a tank of pure water with lotus flowers on its sur- 
face. 

^rigupta having witnessed this, being filled with shame 
and fear lest his project should fail, said to his followers, 
"He has by his magical power escaped the fire; but 
there is yet the poisoned food ! ” The Lord having eaten 
the rice, began to declare the excellent law, on which 
^rigupta, having attended to it, himself became a dis- 
ciple. 

To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta (Shing- 
mi), at a bend of the city, is a st 4 pa; this is where Jivaka 
<Shi-fo-kia),^^ the great physician, built a preaching-hall 
for Buddha. All round the w'alls he planted flowers and 
fruit trees. The traces of the foundation-walls and the 
decayed roots of the trees are still visible. Tathfi.gata, 
when he was in the world, often stopped here. By the 
side of this place are the remains of the house of Jivaka, 
and the hollow of an old well also exists there still. 

To the north-east of the palace city going 14 or 1 5 li, 
we come to the mountain Grldhrakuta (Ki-li-tho-kiu- 
ch’a). Touching the southern slope of the northern 
mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height, on 
which vultures make their abode. It appears like a high 
tower on which the azure tints of the sky are reflected, 
the colours of the mountain and the heaven being com- 
mingled. 

.<» For the history of Jtraka see S. Hardy’s Mamial of Buddhism, p. 238. 
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When Tathfigata had guided the world for some fifty 
years, he dwelt much in this mountain, and delivered the 
excellent law in its developed form (Icivang)}^ Bimbis§.ra- 
rUja, for the purpose of hearing the law, raised a number 
of men to accompany him from the foot of the mountain 
to its summit. They levelled the valleys and spanned the 
precipices, and with the stones made a staircase about 
ten paces wide and 5 or 6 li long. In the middle of the 
road there are two small st4pas, one called “ Dismounting 
from the chariot ’’ (Hia^sliing), because the king, when he 
got here, went forward on foot. The other is called 
“ Sending back the crowd’’ {Tui-fan), because the king, 
separating the common folk, would not allow them to 
proceed with him. The summit of this mountain is long 
from the east to the west and narrow from north to south. 


There is a brick vihdra on the borders of a steep precipice 
at the western end of the mountain. It is high and wide 
and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east. 
Here Tath§.gata often stopped in old days and preached 
the law. There is now a figure of him preaching the law 
of the same size as life. 

To the east of the vihdra is a long stone, on which 
Tath^gata trod as he walked up and down for exercise. 
By the side of it is a great stone about fourteen or fifteen 
feet high and thirty paces round. This is the place where 
DSvadatta ^ flung a stone from a distance to strike 
Buddha, 

South of this, below the precipice, is a st4pa. Here 


^ A great number of the later 
developed s-iWris are said to have 
been delivered here. There is also 
a late form of belief which connects 
the spiritual form of Buddha with 
this mountain. It is barely possible 
that Buddha did in his later years 
declare a developed (loystical) form 
of his doctrine, and perhaps this 
mountain was the scene of his teach- 
ing ; but the greater portion of the 
sHtras claiming the authority of his 


utterance here are fabulous. Com- 
pare Fa-Man f cap. xxix. I' he Vul- 
ture Beak is a pai't of the lofty hill 
now called Saila-giri, but no caves 
have been discovered there (Cun- 
ningham, Anc. Geog,, p. 466). 

^ The story of Bevadatta rolling 
down the stone will be found in Fa- 
bian, chap. xxix., also in the Fo-sho- 
Mngf p, 246, and in the Manual of 
Buddhism., p, 383. The accounts, 
however, slightly differ. 
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Tatliflgata, when alive in old time, delivered the Sad- 
dharm-a PundaHJca 

To the south of the viJidra, by the side of a mountain 
cliff, is a great stone house. In this Tath§,gata, when 
dwelling in the world long ago, entered SamddM. 

To the north-west of the stone house and in front of it 
is a great and extraordinary stone. This is the place 
where Ananda (0-nan) was frightened by Mi.ra. When 
the venerable Ananda had entered Samddhi in this place, 
M§.ra-rlja, assuming the form of a vulture, in the middle 
of the night, during the dark portion of the month, took 
his place on this rock, and flapping his wings and utter- 
ing loud screams, tried to frighten the venerable one.^® 
Ananda, filled with fear, was at a loss to know what to 
do ; then Tath%ata, by his spiritual power, seeing his 
state, stretched out his hand to compose him. He pierced 
the stone wall and patted the head of Ananda, and with 
his words of great love he spoke to him thus : You need 
not fear the assumed form which M&ra has taken/' 
Ananda in consequence recovered his composure, and 
remained with his heart and body at rest and in peace. 

Although years and months have elapsed since then, 
yet the bird traces on the stone and the hole in the rock^^ 
still remain visible. 

By the side of the vihdm there are several stone 
houses, where ^Mputra and other great Arhats entered 
Samddhi In front of the stone house of SS^riputra is a 

Fa-hiaii relates how he visited p. 467 ; see also Pergussoii, Cave 
the cave 011 this peak, and wept in Temples of India^ p. 50. 
recollection of Buddha’s residence Ba-hian, chap. xxix. 

therein. Here also, he adds, “ he Jnlien translates “ The long 

delivered the Sheu-Ung-yan ShtraJ' cavern which traverses the flanks of 
Thisis the^Wajigama&iim. Hiiien the mountain.*’ But the “ long 
Tsiang says he also delivered here cavern” is the bole referred to, 
the Baddharma Fundartka BUtra, piercing the side of the rock. 

These sHtraSy belonging to the last ^ Probably caves or cells. Cun- 
stage of Biiddhist development, are ningham understands them to be 
referred to this mountain, as it was small i-ooms built against the cliff 
the scene of Buddha’s latest teach- {Anc. p. 467). The Chinese 

ing. See Cunningham, Am. Geog,f quite bears out this idea. 
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great well, dry and waterless. The hollow (shaft) still 
remains. 

To the north-east of the vihara^ in the middle of a rocky 
stream, is a large and fiat stone. Here Tathlgata dried 
his Kashdya garment. The traces of the tissue of the robe 
still remain, as though they were cut out on the rock. 

By the side of this, and upon a rock, is a foot-trace of 
Buddha. Although the wheel ” outline is somewhat ob- 
scure, yet it can be distinctly traced. 

On the top of the northern mountain is a sMpa, From 
this point Tath^gata beheld the town of Magadlia/^ and 
for seven days explained the law. 

To the west of the north gate of the mountain city 
is the mountain called Pi-pu-lo (Vipula-giri).^® Accord- 
ing to the common report of the country it is said, 
*^On the northern side of the south-western crags of 
this mountain there were formerly five hundred warm 
springs ; now there are only some ten or so ; but some 
of these are warm and others cold, but none of them 
hot,’' These springs have their origin to the south of the 
Snowy Mountains from the Anavatapta (Wu-jeh-no- 
c'hi) lake,^^ and flowing underground, burst forth here. 
The water is very sweet and pure, and the taste is like 
that of the water of the lake. The streams (from tJm 
lake) are five hundred in number (Jbranches), and as they 
pass by the lesser underground fire-abodes (hells), the 
power of the flames ascending causes the water to be 

That is, as it seems, the capital the south-western slopes of Pi-p0~ 
of Magadha, viz., Uajagriha. lo, and as we are told that “ the hot 

I have restored Pi-pu-lo to springs of Mjagr^ha are found at 
Vipula in deference to JuHen. the eastern foot of Mount Baibhilr 
But it might be equally well re- and the western foot of Mount 
stored to VaibhUra or Baibhfir, Vipula ” (Cunningham, 6'coy., 
and as Cunningham in his map of p. 466), it would seem that he must 
Eiljgir {Arch, Survey, vol. i, pi be speaking of Vipula. 
xiv.) places Baibhdr to the west of BS.vanahrad ; in Pali, Anava- 
the north gate of the town, it tatta, in Tibetan, Ma-dros, in Chinese, 
would be more agreeable to the Wu-je-nao. See Asiat. Mes., vol. xx, 
account in the text to restore it so. p, 65, or Anti, Mus^e Guimet, tom. ii. 
On the other hand, as Hiuen p. 168 j Buraouf, Introd., pp. 152, 
Tsiang places the hot springs on 154; mdante, vol. i. pp, 11-13. 
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hot At the mouths of the various hot springs there are 
placed carved stones, sometimes shaped like lions, and 
at other times as the heads of white elephants; some* 
times stone conduits are constructed, through which the 
water flows on high (aqueducts), whilst below there are 
stone basins, in which the water collects like a pond. 
Here people of every region come, and from every city, 
to bathe; those who suffer from any disease are often 
cured.^^^^^ of the warm springs are 

many sMq}as and the remains of vihdras close together, 
111 all these places the four past Buddhas have sat and 
walked, and the traces of their so doing are still left. 
These spots being surrounded by mountains and supplied 
with water, men of conspicuous virtue and wisdom take 
up their abode here, and there are many hermits who 
live here also in peace and solitude. 

To the west of the hot springs is the Pippala (Pi- 
po-lo) stone house.®^ When the Lord of the World was 
alive in olden times, he constantly dwelt here. The deep 
cavern which is behind the walls of this house is the 
palace abode of an Asura (or, the Asuras). Many Bhik* 
slms who practise Samddhi dwell here. Often we may 
see strange forms, as of NS,gas, serpents, and lions, come 
forth from it. Those who see these things lose their 
reason and become dazed. Nevertheless, this wonderful 
place (excellent land) is one in which holy saints dwell, 
and occupying the spot consecrated by such sacred 

The names of these warm but it is usually restored to Pip« 
springs are given by Cunningham pala. This stone house is supposed 
(dwc. p. 466). to be the same as the present Soii- 

^ This stone house is mentioned bh^ndilr, or “treasury of gold” 
also by Pa-hian, chap. xxx. He {ifnd.) General Cunningham also 
places it to the south of the new identifies the Sonbhrmdtlr cave with 
city, west about three hundred the Sattapanni cave. But this 
paces. It would therefore be in seems impossible. Mr. Fergusson’s 
Mount Baibh^r, and Cunningham remarks on this perplexing subject 
suggests that Pi-pudo may be an are intelligible and satisaetory. See 
equivalent for Vaibhdra {Arch. Cave ^Temples of India, pp. 49, 50, 
Survey, i. p. 21 n.). It may be so, and 
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traces, they forget the calamities and evils that threaten 
them. 

Not long ago there was a Bhikshu of a pure and up- 
right life, w^hose mind was enamoured of solitude and 
quiet ; he desired to practise 8aniddhi concealed in this 
house. Some one protested and said, '"Go not there! 
Many calamities happen there, and strange things causing 
death are frequent. It is difficult to practise Samddhi 
in such a spot, and there is constant fear of death. You 
ought to remember what has happened before time, if 
you would not reap the fruits of after-repentance.’' The 
Bhikshu said, "Not so 1 My determination is to seek the 
fruit of Buddha and to conquer the D§va Mara. If these 
are the dangers of which you speak, what need to name 
them ? ” Then his took his pilgrim's staff and proceeded 
to the house. There he reared an altar and began to 
recite his magic protective sentences. After the tenth 
day, a maiden came forth from the cave and addressed 
the Bhikshu, saying, " Sir of the coloured robes 1 you 
observe the precepts, and, with full purpose, you adopt 
the refuge {found in Buddha)', you aspire after {prepare) 
wisdom, and practise Samddhi, and to promote in your- 
self spiritual power, so that you may be an illustrious 
guide of men, you dwell here and alarm me and my 
fellows! But how is this in agreement with the doc- 
trine of Tath%ata?" The Bhikshu said, "I practise a 
pure life, following the holy teaching {of BiMha). I 
conceal myself among the mountains and dells to avoid 
the tumult of life. In suddenly bringing a charge 
against me, I ask where is my fault?” She replied, 
"Your reverence! when you recite your prayers, the 
sound causes fire to burst ijxio {my home) from without, 
and burns my abode ; it afflicts me and my family 1 I 
pray you, pity us, and do not say your charmed prayers 
any more ! ” 

The Bhikshu said, " I repeat my prayers to defend my- 
self, and not to hurt any living thing. In former days, 
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a religious person (a disciple) occupied this place and 
practised Samddhi with a view to obtain the holy fruit 
and to help the miserable ; then with unearthly sights 
he was frightened to death and gave up Ms life. This 
was your doing. What haye you to say ? ’’ 

She replied, “ Oppresed with a weight of guilt, my wis- 
dom is small indeed; but from this time forth I will bar 
my house and keep the partition (between it and this 
chamler). Do you, venerable one, on your part, I pray, 
repeat no more spiritual formulae.” 

On this the Bhikshu prepared himself in SamddM, and 
from that time rested in quiet, none hurting him. 

On the top of Mount Vipula (Pi-pu-lo) is a sMpa. This 
is where in old times Tath^gata repeated the law. At the 
present time naked heretics (Nirgranthas) frequent this 
place in great numbers ; they practise penance night and 
day without intermission, and from morn till night walk 
round (the sMpa) and contemplate it with respect. 

To the left of the northern gate of the mountain 
city (Girivjaja, Shan-sTiing), going east, on the north 
side of the southern crag {precipice or cliff), going 2 or 
3 li, we come to a great stone house in which Devadatta 
formerly entered AShmurfAi. 

Not far to the east of this stone house, on the top of a 
flat stone, there are coloured spots like blood. By the 
side of this rock a stdpa has been built. This is the place 
where a Bhikshu practising Samddhi wounded himself 
and obtained the fruit of holiness. ' 

There was formerly a Bhikshu who diligently exerted 
himself in mind and body, and secluded himself in the 
practice of Samddhi, Years and months elapsed, and he 
had not obtained the holy fruit. Ee tiring from the spot, 
he upbraided himself, and then he added with a sigh, I 
despair of obtaining the fruit of Arhatship (freedom froni 
learning). What use to keep this body, the source of ini- 

l.e., to succour the people in the dark ways of birth, i,e., demons 
and pretas and “the lost.’’ 
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pediment from its very cliaraeter/' Having spoken thus, 
lie mounted on this stone and gashed his throat. I'orth- 
witli lie reached the fruit of an Arhat, and ascended into 
the air and exhibited spiritual changes ; finally, his body 
was consumed by fire, and he reached Nirvdna.^^ Be- 
cause of his noble resolution they have built (this st'Apa) 
as a memorial To the east of this place, above a rooky 
crag, there is a stone st'dpa. This is the place where a 
Bhikshu practising Samddhi threw himself down and 
obtained the fruit. Formerly, when Buddha was alive, 
there was a Bhikshu who sat quietly in a mountain wild, 
practising the mode of Samddhi leading to Arhatship, 
For a long time he had exercised the utmost zeal without 
result. Night and day he restrained his thoughts, nor 
ever gave up his quiet composure. Tathdgata, knowing 
that his senses were fit for the acquirement {of emanoipa- 
tion)y went to the place for the purpose of converting him 
{perfecting him). In a moment he transported himself 
from the garden of bamboos (V^iiuvana) to this mountain- 
side, and there calling liim/^ stood standing awaiting 
him. 

At this time the Bhikshu, seeing from a distance the 
holy congregation, his heart and body ravished with joy, 
he cast himself down from the mountain. But by his 
purity of heart and respectful faith for Buddha’s teaching 
before he reached the ground he gained the fruit of Arhat- 
ship. The Lord of the World then spoke and said, '‘You 
ought to know the opportunity.” Immediately he ascended 
into the air and exhibited spiritual transformation. To 
show his pure faith they have raised this memorial. 

Going about one li from the north gate of the mountain 
city we come to the Earap.dav4:i^uvana (Kia-lan-tV 
chuh-yuen),^® where now the stone foundation and the 

This incident is also related by or“ calling an assembly.” 

Fa-hian, cap. xxx. 68 bamboo garden of Karan da, 

So I understand tan cld, *‘in or Kalanda. For an account of this 
the snapping of a linger.” Julien garden see Fa-hian, (Beal’s edit., p. 
translates it as though Buddha called 117, n. 2), and also Julien m loco, 
the Bhikshu by cracking his fingers, n. i; see also Burnouf, Introd., isted. 

6^ It may be either “ calling him” p. 456 ; Lolita Vidara, p. 415. 
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brick walls of ^mhdra exist. The door faces the east. 
Tathagata, when in the world, frequently dwelt here, and 
preached the law for the guidance and conversion of men 
and to rescue the people. They have now made a figure 
of TathS,gata the size of life. In early days there was in 
this town a great householder (gr^Jmpati) called Karanda ; 
at this time he had gained much renown by giving to the 
heretics a large bamboo garden. Then coming to see 
Tathi-gata and hearing his law, he was animated by a true 
faith. He then regretted that the multitude of unbelievers 
should dwell in that place. And now,” he said, “ the 
leader of gods and men has no place in which to lodge.” 
Then the spirits and demons, affected by his faithfulness, 
drove away the heretics, and addressing them said, ''Kar- 
apd.^, the householder, is going to erect a mlidra here for 
the Buddha ; you must get away quickly, lest calamity 
befall you 1 ” 

The heretics, with hatred in their heart and mortified 
in spirit, went away ; thereupon the householder built this 
vihdra. When it was finished he went himself to invite 
Buddha. Thereon TathS,gata received the gift. 

To the east of the Karandavenuvaiia is a sM^jpa which was 
built by Aj^ta^atru-r^ja. After the Nirmna of Tath&gata 
the kings divided the relics (she4i ) ; the king Aj^ta^atru 
returned then with his share, and from a feeling of extreme 
reverence built (a stUpa) and offered his religious .offerings 
to it. When A46ka-raja (Wu-yau) became a believer, he 
opened it and took the relics, and in his turn built another 
sMpa. This building constantly emits miraculous light. 

By the side of the sHpa of Aj^ta^atru-rSja is another 
which encloses the relics of half of the body of 
Ananda. Formerly, when the saint was about to reach 
Nirvdna^ he left the country of Magadha and proceeded to 
the town of Vai^§,li (Fei-she-li). As these two countries 
disputed {alout him) and began to raise troops, the vener- 
able one, from pity, divided his body into two parts. Tlu‘. 
king of Magadha, receiving his share, returned and offered 
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to it Ms religious liomage, and immediately prepared in 
this renowned land, with great honour, to raise a sMpa. 
By the side of this building is a place where Buddha 
walked up and down. 

Not far from this is a stHpa. This is the place where 
S&riputra and Mudgalaputra dwelt during the rainy 
season. , 

To the south-west of the bamboo garden (VSnuvana) 
about S or 6 li, on the north side of the southern 
mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it 
is a large stone house. Here the venerable K&,i^y apa with 
999 great Arhats, after Nirvdna, called a con- 

vocation {for the purpose of settling) the three Pitakas.^^ 
Before it is the old foundation-wall. King Aj§,ta^atru 
made this halP® for the sake of accommodating the great 
Arhats who assembled to settle the Dliarma-pitaka. 

At first, when Mah4 K§,^yapa was seated in silent 
{study) in the desert {mountain forests), suddenly a bright 
light burst forth, and he perceived the earth shaking. Then 
he said, What fortunate change of events is there, that 
this miracle should occur?"’ Then exerting his divine 
sight, he saw the Lord Buddha between the two trees 
entering Nirvdna, Forthwith he ordered his followers to 
accompany him to the city of KuMnagara (Ku-shi). 
On the way they met a Brahman holding in his hands a 
divine flower. Ki,^yapa, addressing him, said, ‘‘ Whence 
come you? Know you where our great teacher is at 
present ?” The BrMiman replied and said, I have but 
just come from yonder city of Ku^inagara, where I saw 
your great master just entered into Nirvdna. A vast 

This is the famous Sattapaniii {4), where we have named “ the 
cave, in which the ** first Buddhist second beginning of the Yassa sea- 
councir^ was held “At the en- sou.” This seems to explain the 
trance of the Sattapapna cave in the constant use of the expression, the 
Magadha town (compare ante, n. “double resting season,” by Hiuen 
45) Giribbaja Girivraja or Tsiang, See below, n. 61. 

Kajagrfha) the first council was The hall appears to have been 
finished after seven months ” ( Dtpa- structural; the cave at the back was 
mriisa (Oldeiiberg) v. 5). In con- natural. See Fergusson, ( 7 ai;e Tern- 
nectioE with this extract I would pies of India, -p. 4 g. 
refer to the sentence preceding it 
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iimltitude of heavenly beings were around him offering 
their gifts in worship, and this flower, which I hold, I 
brought thence.’' 

K§.syapa having heard these words said to Ms followers, 
The sun of wisdom has quenched his rays. The world 
is now in darkness. The illustrious guide has left us and 
gone, and all flesh must fall into calamity.” 

Then the careless Bhikshus said one to another with 
satisfaction, ''Tath§-gata has gone to rest. This is good 
for us, for now, if we transgress, who is there to reprove 
or restrain us ? ” 

Then E^yapa, having heard this, was deeply moved 
and afflicted, and he resolved to assemble (collect) the 
treasure of the law {JDliaTma-pitaIca) and bring to punish- 
ment the transgressors. Accordingly he proceeded to the 
two trees, and regarding Buddha, he offered worship. 

And now the King of the Law having gone from the 
world, both men and D6vas were left without a guide, and 
the great Arhats, moreover, were cleaving to (the idea of 
their) Mrmna, Then the great K^^yapa reflected thus : 
‘^To secure obedience to the teaching of Buddha, we ought 
to collect the Dharma-pitahaT On this he ascended Mount 
Sumeru and sounded the great gong (gha'iitd)^ and spake 
thus: '^Kow then, in the town of E§,jagrlha there is going 
to be a religious assembly Let all those who have 
obtained the fruit (of arhatship) hasten to the spot.” 

In connection with the sounding of the gong the direc- 
tion of K^^yapa spread far and wide through the great 
chiliocosm, and all those possessed of spiritual capa- 
bilities, hearing the instructions, assembled in convocation. 
At this time Kllyapa addressed the assembly and said, 
‘‘ Tath&gat4 having died (attained to extinction or Nirvana), 
the world is empty. We ought to collect the Dharma-^ 
pitaJca, in token of onr gratitude to Buddha. Now then, 
being about to accomplish this, there should be profound 
composure (qidet). How can this be done in the midst of 
^ A business relating to religion ; a religious |>roceeding. 
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sucli a Yast multitude 1 Those who have acquired the 
three species of knowledge {tTwidya)^ who have obtained 
the six supernatural faculties {sJiadalMjnds)^ who have 
kept the law without failure, whose powers of discrimina- 
tion {diaUctic) are clear, such superior persons as these 
may stop and form the assembly. Those who are learners 
wdth only limited ‘fruit, let^such depart to their homes/' 

On this 999 men were left ; but he excluded An and a, 
as being yet a learner. Then the great Ellyapa, calling 
him, addressed him thus: ‘‘You are not yet free from 
defects ; you must leave the holy assembly." He replied, 
“During many years I have followed Tathi^gata as his 
attendant ; every assembly that has been held for consider- 
ing the law, I have joined ; but now, as you are going to 
hold an assembly after his death {wai), I find myself 
excluded ; the King of the Law having died, I have lost 
my dependence and helper," 

Ka^yapa said, “ Do not cherish your sorrow 1 You were 
a personal attendant on Buddha indeed, and you therefore 
heard much, and so you loved {much), and therefore you 
are not free from all the ties that bind ithe soul or affec- 
tions)!^ 

Ananda, with words of submission, retired and came 
to a desert place, desiring to reach a condition “beyond 
learning;" he strove for this without intermission, but 
with no result. At length, wearied out, he desired one 
day to lie down. Scarcely had his head reached the pillow 
when lo ! he obtained he condition of an Arhat. 

He then went to the assembly, and knocking at the 
door, announced his arrival. K§.lyapa then asked him, 
saying, “ Have you got rid of all ties ? In that case exer- 
cise your spiritual power and enter without the door being 
opened 1” Ananda, in compliance with the order, entered 
through the keyhole,^^ and having paid reverence to the 
priesthood, retired and sat down. 

For a similar account of An- the whole account, 
an da’s illumination, see of In other accounts it is stated 

Four Leciure$i p. 72, and compare he entered through the wall. 
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At this time fifteen days of the summer vest (Varshdm- 
sdna) had elapsed. On this^M^yapa rising, said, Con- 
sider well and listen ! Let Ananda, who ever heard the 
words of Tath§.gata, collect by singing through ®^ the 
S4tra-piialca. Let Up&li (Yeu-po-li), who clearly under- 
stands the rules of discipline ( Vinaya), and is well known 
to all who know, collect the Vinaya-pitaha ; and I, K 4 ^- 
yapa, will collect the Ahhidharma-pitalcar The three 
months of rain being past, the collection of the Tripitaha 
was finished. As the great K^yapa was the president 
{Sthavira) among the priests, it is called the Sthavira 
( Chang- tso-pu) convocation,®® 

North-west of the place where the great Kfi^yapa held 
the convocation is a sMpa. This is where Aiiaiida, being 
forbidden by the priests to take part in the assembly, 
came and sat down in silence and reached the fruit {posi- 
Hon) of an Arhat. After this he joined the assembly. 

Going west from this point 20 li or so, is a sMpa built 
by A^ 6 ka-iija. This is the spot where the great assembly” 
{Mahdsangha) formed their collection of books {or, held 
their assembly). Those who had not been permitted to 
join Kiii^yapa’s assembly, whether learners or those above 
learning (Arhats), to the number of 100,000 men, came 
together to this spot and said, “Whilst Tathfigata was 
alive we all had a common master, but now the King of 
the Law is dead it is different. We too wish to show our 
gratitude to Buddha, and we also will hold an assembly 
for collecting the scriptures.” On this the common folk 
with the holy disciples came to the assembly {all assembled), 
the foolish and wise alike flocked together and collected 
the S4tra-pitaJca, the Vinaya-pitaha, the AbMdharma-^ 
pitaha, the miscellaneous Pitaha {KJmddahanihdya),^^ mA 

Chanting or rehearsing, sailgtti. This is contrary to the usual 

Or, the second “three months.” explanation, which makes the Stha- 
It is to be noted that the season of vira school date from the second 
was twofold, either the first convocation at Vaisrili, 

“ three months,” or, the second Or perhaps the Sannipdta^ 

“ three months.*" nikdya. 
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the lyhdrani-pitcilm. Thus they distinguished five FitaJms. 
And because in this assembly both common folk and holy 
personages were mixed together, it was called '"the assembly 
of the great congregation (Mahdsangha).^^ 

To the north of the V^nuvana Vih§,ra about 200 paces 
%ve come to the Karanda lake (Karapdahrada). When 
Tath§,gata was in the world he preached often here. The 
water was pure and clear, and possessed of the eight 
qiialities.^^ After the Mrvdna of Buddha it dried up and 
disappeared 

To the north-west of the Karandahrada, at a distance 
of 2 or 3 li, is a stdpa which was built by As&ka-r^ja 
It is about 60 feet high ; by the side of it is a stone pillar 
on which is a record engraved relating to the founda- 
tion of the sMpa. It is about 50 feet high, and on the 
top has the figure of an elephant. 

To the north-east of the stone pillar, not far, we come 
to the town of Efijagriha^® (Ho-lo-shi-ki-li-hi), The 
outer walls of this city have been destroyed, and there 
are no remnants of them left; the inner city (walls), 
although in a ruined state, still have some elevation from 
the ground, and are about 20 li in circuit. In the 
first case, Bimbis§,ra-r§,ja established his residence in 
Kus^gS,ra; in this place the houses of the people, being 
close together, were frequently burned with fire and 
destroyed. When one house was in flames, it was im- 
possible to prevent the whole neighbourhood sharing in 
the calamity, and consequently the whole was burned 
up. Then the people made loud complaints, and were 
unable to rest quietly in their dwellings. The king 
said, "By my demerit the lower people are afflicted; 

This account, too, differs from For the eight qualities of water 
the common tradition, which makes see /. M. A. S., vol. ii. pp. i, 141. 
this school of the great assembly The royal abode ” {Wang she). 

date from the schism at Vaisait This is what Fa-hian calls the 
The statement, however, of Hiuen new city. ” It was to the north of 
Tsiang, that the additional the mountains, 

were collated at this assembly is a That is, the walls of the royal 
useful and suggestive one. precincts or the citadel. 
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what deed of goodness (meritormts mrttie) can I do in 
order to he exempt from such calamities ? ” His minis- 
ters said, MaliMja, your virtuous government spreads 
peace and harmony, your righteous rule causes light and 
progress. It is hy want of due attention on the part of 
the people that these calamities of fire occur. It is 
necessary to make a severe law to prevent such occun- 
rences hereafter. If a fire breaks out, the origin must be 
diligently sought for, and to punish the principal guilty 
person, let him be driven into the cold forest. How this 
cold forest (Mtamna) is the place of corpses abandoned 
(east out) there. Every one esteems it an unlucky place, 
and the people of the land avoid going there and passing 
through it. Let him be banished there as a cast-out 
corpse. From dread of this fate, the people will become 
careful and guard (against the outlreah of fire)!' The king 
said, It is well ; let this announcement be made, and let 
the people attend to it.” 

And now it happened that the king’s palace was the 
first to be burned with fire. Then he said to his minis- 
ters, I myself must be banished ; ” and he gave up the 
government to his eldest son in his own place. *^I wish 
to maintain the laws of the country Qie said) ; I therefore 
myself am going into exile.” 

At this time the king of Vai^^li hearing that Bim- 
bislra-r^ja was dwelling alone in the "cold forest,” raised 
an army and put it in movement to invade (mahe a 
foray) when nothing was ready (to resist him). The 
lords of the marches (frontiers), hearing of it^ built a 
town,^^ and as the king was the first to inhabit it, it 
was called “the royal city ” (E^jagrlha). Then the 
ministers and the people all flocked there with their 
families. 

It is also said that Aj§,ta 4 atru-r&ja first founded this 

'-^2 That is, as it seems, in the had been before used as a biirial- 
piace where the king was living, place for the people of the ‘Wdd 
From, this it would appear that the iowm” 
site of the new town of KaJapgFtha* 
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city, and the lieir-apparent of Ajitaiatrii having come to 
the throne, he also appointed it to be the capital, and 
so it continued till the time of A^ 6 ka-rlja, who changed 
the capital to PSi^^lip^tra, and gave the city of E 4 ja- 
grlha to the Bifihmans, so that now in the city there are 
no common folk to be seen, but only Ei4hmaiis to the 
number of a thousand families. 

At the south-west angle of the royal precincts are 
two small sangTidrdmas ; the priests who come and go, 
and are strangers in the place, lodge here. Here also 
Buddha, when alive, delivered the law {preached). North- 
west from this is a shtpa; this is the site of an old vil- 
lage where the householder Jydtishka^^ (Ch\i-ti-se-lda) 
was born. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a st4pa. Here Tathi,gata preached and converted 
Eaiiula (Lo-hu-lo).75 

Going north from this 30 li or so, we come to N^landa 
sanghdramad^ The old accounts of the country say that 
to the south of this sanghdrdma, in the middle of an 
Amra (’An-mo-lo) grove, there is a tank. The N&ga of this 
tank is called N^landa.'^’^ By the side of it is built the 
sangJidrdma, which therefore takes the name {of the Ndga), 
But the truth is that Tath^ata in old days practised the 
life of a Bddhisattva here, and became the king of a great 
country, and established his capital in this land. Moved 
by pity for living things, he delighted in continually 
relieving them. In remembrance of this virtue he was 
called charity without intermission ; ” and the sang- 

I.e., of the inner city of E-lija- (Cnnningham, Anc. Geog.f p. 46S). 
griha. ^ According to I-tsing the name 

In Chinese Sing lih, “ constel- N^tlanda is derived from N^ga Nan- 
lation*’ or ‘'‘^star collection.” da (see /, B* A, S,, IST.S., vol. xiii. p. 

If this Lo-hu-lo be the son of 571). Eor a description of this 
Buddha, his conversion is generally temple of N^landa see “Two Chin- 
stated to have occurred at Kapila- ese Buddhist Inscriptions found at 
{Mmvual of JSudMsmjp. 206). Buddha Gay%” /. Jl A. S., IST.S., 
Nalanda has been identified yol. xiii. I, c. See also Ahdmct of 
with the village of Earagaon, which Four Lectures., p. 140. 
lies seven miles north of Biljglr So I understand the passage. 
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hdrdma was called in perpetuation of this name. The 
site was originally an Amra garden. Five hundred 
merchants bought it for ten Icdiis of gold pieces and gave 
it to Buddha. Buddha preached the law here during 
three months, and the merchants and others obtained the 
fruit of holiness, Not long after the Nirvana of Buddha, 
a former king of this country named ^akrS.ditya (Shi- 
kia-lo-’o-tUe-to) respected and esteemed the {system of the) 
one Vehicle/^ and honoured very highly the three 
treasures.®® Having selected by augury a lucky spot, he 
built this sanghdrdma. When he began the work he 
wounded, in digging, the body of the Mga. At this time 
there was a distinguished soothsayer belonging to the 
heretical sect of the Mrgranthas. He having seen the 
occurrence, left this record : “ This is a very superior site. 
If you build here a sangJidrdma, it must of necessity 
become highly renowned. Throughout the five Indies it 
will be a model. For a period of a thousand years it will 
flourish still. Students of all degrees will here easily 
accomplish their studies. But many will spit blood 
because of this wound given to the Nfiga.’’ 

His son, Buddhagupta-rS,ja (Fo-t’o-kio-to), who 
succeeded him, continued to labour at the excellent under- 
taking of his father. To the south of this he built another 
sanghdrdnta, 

Tathfigatagupta-rS,ja (Ta-tha-lde-to-kio-lo) vigor- 
ously practised the former rules {of Ms ancestors), and he 
built east from this saiighdrdma, 

Balfiditya-r&ja (Fo-lo-Vtie-lo) succeeded to the 
empire. On the north-east side he built a saiighd/rdma. 

It has no reference to the Nilga. The car formed of seven precious sub- 
word Niilanda would thus appear to stances, and drawn by a white ox.’’ 
be derived from na + alam -i- da, “not But the expression, “one Vehicle,” is 
giving enough,” or “not having a common one in later Buddhist 
enough to give.” books to denote the nature of 

79 The ‘ ‘ one V ehicle,” according Buddha, to which we all belong, 
to the authority quoted by Julien and to which we all shall return. 

(n. 2 in loco) is “the vehicle of iTnraiwdni- -Buddha, dharma^ 
Buddha, which is compared to a saugha. 
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Tlie work being done, he called together an assembly for 
congratulation. He respected equally the obscure and 
the renowned, and invited common folk and men of 
religion (holiness) without distinction. The priests of all 
India came together for the distance of 10,000 li. After 
all were seated and at rest, two priests arrived. They led 
them up the three-storeyed pavilion. Then they asked 
them, saying, “ The king, when about to call the assembly, 
first asked men of all degrees {common and holy). From 
what quarter do your reverences come so late ? They 
said, We are from the country of China. Our teacher®^ 
was sick. Having nourished him, we set out to accept the 
king's far-off invitation.^^ This is the reason why we 
have arrived so late.” 

The assembly hearing this, were filled with astonish- 
ment, and proceeded at once to inform the king. The 
king knowing that they were holy persons, went himself 
to interrogate them. He mounted the pavilion, but he 
knew not where they had gone.^^ The king then was 
affected by a profound faith ; he gave up his country and 
became a recluse. Having done so, he placed himself as 
the lowest of the priests, but his heart was always uneasy 
and ill at rest. Formerly (Jie said) I was a king, and the 
highest among the honourable ; but now I have become a 
recluse, I am degraded to the bottom of the priesthood.” 
Forthwith he went to the priests, and said words to the 
above effect. On this the sahgha resolved that they who 
had not received the full orders should be classed accord- 
ing to their natural years of life.^ This sanghdrdma is 
the only one in which this law exists* 

It is true the symbol shang vilion with three stages where the 
in this phrase is not the same as strangers from China had been re- 
that forining the second member of ceived ; but when he arrived he 
the word hoshang (npMhy^ya), but found they had departed, 
they are the same in sound, and ^4 that they 

therefore I think ho-dliang in the should be classed according to the 
text should be translated “teacher.” number of years they had been 

That is, the invitation coming “professed disciples;” but in the 
from a long distance. convent of BalMitya the order was 

That is. he ascended the pa- that they should be classed accord- 
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This king's son, called Vajra (Fa-she-lo), came to the 
tlirone in succession, and was possessed of a heart firm in 
the faith. He again built on the west side of the convent 
a sanghdrdma. 

After this a king of Central India built to the north of 
this a great sanghdrdma. Moreover, he built round these 
edifices a high wall with one gate.^^ A long succession of 
kings continued the work of building, using all the skill 
of the sculptor, till the whole is truly marvellous to be- 
hold, The Idng^® said, ''In the hall of the monarch who 
first began the sanghdrdma I will place a figure of Bud- 
dha, and I will feed forty priests of the congregation every 
day to show my gratitude to the founder.’’ 

The priests, to the number of several thousands, are 
men of the highest ability and talent. Their distinction 
is very great at the present time, and there are many 
hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread through dis- 
tant regions. Their conduct is pure and unblamable. 
They follow in sincerity the precepts of the moral law. 
The rules of this convent are severe, and all the priests 
are bound to observe them. The countries of India re- 
spect them and follow them. The day is not sufficient 
for asking and answering profound questions. From 
morning till night they engage in discussion ; the old and 
the young mutually help one another. Those who cannot 
discuss questions out of the TrijpitaJca are little esteemed, 
and are obliged to hide themselves for shame. Learned 
men from different cities, on this account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in 
multitudes to settle their doubts, and then the streams {of 
their wisdom) spread far and wide. For this reason some 
persons usurp the name {of Ndlanda students)^ mi m 
going to and fro receive honour in consequence. If men 

Sng to their natural age, up to the But it is not said what king, 
time of their full ordination. The The symbol, too, is not 
king, although he had become a Is ^ilS.ditya referred to? He was 
disciple, was not fully ordained. not to take the name of wan^ or 

That is, to enter the whole ia wang (see vol. L p, 213 n. 
area. 21). 
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of otlier quartets desire to enter and take part in tlie 
discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
questions ; many are unable to answer, and retire. One 
must have studied deeply both old and new (hooks) before 
getting admission. Those students, therefore, who come 
here as strangers, have to show their ability by hard dis- 
cussion ; those who fail compared with those who succeed 
are as seven or eight to ten. The other two or three of 
moderate talent, when they come to discuss in turn in the 
assembly, are sure to be humbled, and to forfeit their 
renown. But with respect to those of conspicuous talent 
of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtue, distin- 
guished men, these connect (their high names) with the 
succession (of celehTities belonging to the college), as 
DharmapMa (Hu-fa) and Cbandrap§,la (Hu-yueh),®^ who 
excited by their bequeathed teaching the thoughtless and 
worldly; Gunamati (Tih-hwui)®^ and Sthiramati (Kin- 
hwui),^® the streams of whose superior teaching spread 
abroad even now; Prabhamitra (Kwang-yeu),®^ with his 
clear discourses; Jinamitra (Shing-yeu),®^ ex- 

alted eloquence ; the pattern and tmie (sayings and doings) 
of Jhttnachandra (Ohi-yueh) reflect his brilliant activity; 
^igrabuddha (?) (Ming-min), and Silabhadra (Kiai-hien),^^ 
and other eminent men whose names are lost These illus- 
trious personages, known to all, excelled in their attain- 
ments {mrtiLe) all their distinguished predecessors, and 
passed the bounds of the ancients in their learning. Each 
of these composed some tens of treatises and commentaries 


A native of Xl.nchipnra, author 
of the S'ah'damdya-samyukta Sdstra 
(Max Miiller, pp. 308 n., 309-310 
and n., 346, 348-349» 

See Vassilief ; Max Muller, 
iridm, P* 

Max Miiller, India, p. 3^5 
PP* 309 ” 3 io P- 362. 

^ Pupil of Arya Asahga (Max 
Miiller, pp. 305, 3 lO n., 3 18 n, ; Vassi- 
iief, pp. 59 78, 226-227, 305). 

Po- 2 o-pho-mi-to-Io of Gentral 


India, by caste a Kshattriya. Ho 
reached China in a.d. 627, and died 
in 633 at the age of sixty -nine (Beal, 
Abs. Four. Leet, p. 28; Max Muller, 
Ind., p. 312). 

82 Eitel, p. 37. 

8® Max Muller, Ind., pp. 312-361 ; 
Eitel, Djndnatchandra. 

8^ The favourite teacher of Hiuen 
Tsiang. Vie, pp. 144, 212, 215, 225; 
Max Muller, India, pp. 310, 343 ; 
Eitel» s. V, 
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which were widely diffused, and which for their perspicuity 
are passed down to the present time. 

The sacred relics on the four sides of the convent are 
hundreds in number. For brevity’s sake we will recount 
two or three. On the western side of the safighdrdma, 
at no great distance, is a mhdra. Here TathS-gata in old 
days stopped for three months and largely expounded the 
excellent law for the good of the Devas. 

To the south 100 paces or so is a small stdpa. This is the 
place where a Bliikshu from a distant region saw Buddha. 
Formerly there was a Bhikshu who came from a distant 
region. Arriving at this spot, he met the multitude of 
disciples accompanying Buddha, and was affected inwardly 
with a feeling of reverence, and so prostrated himself on 
the ground, at the same time uttering a strong desire that 
he might obtain the position of a Chakravartti monarch. 
Tathflgata having seen him, spoke to his followers thus : 
‘'That Bhikshu ought much to be pitied. The power 
{character) of his religious merit is deep and distant;®® 
his faith is strong. If he were to seek the fruit of Buddha, 
not long hence he would obtain it ; but now that he has 
earnestly prayed to become a Chakravartti king, he will in 
future ages receive this reward : as many grains of dust 
as there are from the spot w^here he has thrown himself 
on the earth down to the very middle of the gold wheel, 
so many Chakravartti kings will there be for reward;®^ 
but having fixed his mind on earthly joys, the fruit of 
holiness is far oft*.®^ 

On this southern side is a standing figure of Kwan- 
tsss’-tsai (AvaldkitS^vara) Bodhisattva. Sometimes he is 
seen holding a vessel of perfume going to the mhdra of 
Buddha and turning round to the right. 

^ This is the literal meaning of I.e,, to the middle of the earth 

the symbols. Julien translates, ‘^he where the gold wheel is. 
has a profound virtue.’’ It may Le., so many times will be.be 

mean that his religious merit, though a Chakravartti king, 
deep, will have but a distant re- This seems to explain the words 

ward. “deep and distant.” See above n. 95. 
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To the south of this statue is a st 4 pa, in whicii are 
remains of Buddha's hair and nails cut during three 
months. Those persons afflicted with children's com- 
plaints,^® coming here and turning round religiously, are 
mostly healed. 

To the west of this, outside the wall, and by the side of 
a tank, is a shtpa. This is where a heretic, holding a 
sparrow in his hand, asked Buddha questions relating to 
death and birth. 

To the south-east about 50 paces, within the walls, is 
an extraordinary tree, about eight or nine feet in height, 
of which the trunk is twofold. When Tatl^gata of old 
time was in the world, he flung his tooth-cleaner (danta- 
Mshtha) on the ground here, where it took root. Altliough 
many months and years have elapsed since then, the tree 
neitlier decreases nor increases.^®® 

Next to the east there is a great vihara about 200 feet 
in height. Here Tathlgata, residing for four months, 
explained various excellent laws. 

After this, to the north 100 paces or so, is a vihdra in 
which is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bddhisattva. The dis- 
ciples of pure faith, who offer their religious gifts, do not 
all see the place he occupies alike; it is not fixed.^®^ 
Sometimes he the figure) seems to be standing by the 
side of the door ; sometimes he goes out in front of the 
eaves. Eeligious people, both clerics and laics, from all 
parts come together in numbers to offer their gifts. 

To the north of this vihdra is a great vihdra, in height 
about 300 feet, which was built by Baladitya-raja (Po- 
lo-'o-tie-to-wang). With respect to its magnificence, 


Or it may be translated, ‘Hhose 
afflicted with complicated diseases.’’ 
The symbol ymy means either “a 
babe ’ ’ or ‘ ‘ to add or increase.’ ’ 

After having used the danta- 
kiishtha for cleaning the teeth, it was 
usual to divide it into two parts, 
hence the double trunk of the tree 
(compare Julien in he,, n. i). The 


dmtaMshtha in the original is 
“chewing- willow-twig.” The wood 
used in India is the Acacia catechu; 
see aiitCy vol. i. p. 68 n. ; and Ju- 
lien’s note, tome I., p. 55. 

101 tt what they 

see alike. The place he ocoupks U 
not fixed.” 
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its dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, it 
resembles (is the sanu as) the great vihdm built under 
the Bddhi tree.102 

To the north-east of this is a 8 t 4 pa. Here Tath%ata in 
days gone by explained the excellent law for seven days. 

To the north-west is a place where the four past Bud- 
dhas sat down. 

To the south of this is a vihdm ot brass built by 
f§il 4 ditya-raja. Although it is not yet finished, yet its in- 
tended measurement, when finished (to plan), will be 100 
feet.^^^ 


Next to the eastward 200 paces or so, outside the 
walls, is a figure of Buddha standing upright and made of 
copper. Its height is about 80 feet. A pavilion of six 
stages is required to cover it. It was formerly made by 
Pfirnavarma-r a (Mwan-cheu). 

To the north of this statue 2 or 3 li, in a vihdm 
constructed of brick, is a figure of Tdra Bddhisattva (To- 
lo-p’u-sa). This figure is of great height, and its spiritual 
appearance very striking. Every fast-day of the year 
large offerings are made to it. The kings and ministers 
and great people of the neighbouring countries offer ex- 
quisite perfumes and flowers, holding gem-covered flags 


This is the great vihdra sup- 
posed to have been built by Amara- 
dova. With respect to this and the 
whole subject, the controversies and 
theories respecting its date, see Dr. 
BajendralM Mitra’s work on the 
stupa at Buddha Gay^. 

** calamine stone, used 
in the formation of brass” (Med- 
hurst). There is much confusion in 
the use of the symbols ieou shi and 
yu ski. The former is explained by 
Medhurst (sub voc. t'’how) ‘*as a kind 
of stone resembling metal, which the 
Chinese call the finest kind of na- 
tive copper. It Is found in the Bo- 
sse country and resembles gold. On 
the application of fire it assumes a 
red colour, and does not turn black,” 
But yu ski (which seems to be in- 
tended in the passage in the text, 


although Julien renders it iheou chi) 
is explaiped by Medhurst (sub voc, 
skih) to be “ calamine stone, used in 
the foi-iiiation of brass.” The cala- 
mine stone is the cadmia of Pliny — 
“ fit et e lapide oeroso, quern vocant 
cadmiam ” (vol. ii. cap. xxxiv. § 2}. 
Cadmus is fabled to have discovered 
its use in the composition of brass, 
and hence the name. It may bo 
called calamine fi’om its place of 
exportation, Oalamina, at the mouth 
of the Indus ; hence the Chinese 
say it comes from Po-sse. Brass 
being capable of being rolled into 
thin sheets [latten ov Dutch metal), 
might easily be used in covering the 
wails of a building. It was so used 
probably by Sfi^ditya in the case 
under notice, 

Not in height, but in length. 
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and canopies, whilst instruments of metal and stone 
resound in turns, mingled with the harmony of flutes and 
harps. These religious assemblies last for seven days. 

Within the southern gate of the wall is a large well 
Formerly, when Buddha was alive, a great company of 
merchants parched with thirst came here to the spot 
where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, pointing to 
this place, said, You will find water there."' The chief 
of the merchants, piercing the earth with the end of the 
axle of his cart, immediately water rushed out from the 
ground. Having drunk and heard the law, they all ob- 
tained the fruit of holiness. 

Going south-west 8 or 9 li from the sanghdrdma, we 
come to the village of Kulika (Kiu-li-kia), In it is a 
sMpa built by As6ka-r4ja. This is where the venerable 
Miidgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) was born. By the side 
of the village is a stuj>a. This is where the Venerable One 
reached complete Nirvdna^^^ and in it are placed the 
remains of his bequeathed body. The venerable (MahS,- 
mudgalaputra) was of a great Br§,hman family, and was 
an intimate friend of S&riputra when they were young. 
This ^Mputra was renowned for the clearness of his dia- 
lectic skill ; the other for his persevering and deep pene- 
tration, Their gifts and wisdom were alike, and moving 
or standing they were always together.^®^ Their aims and 
desires from beginning to end were just the same. They 
had together left the world from distaste touts pleasures, 
and as hermits had followed , San jay a (Shen-she-ye) as 
their master.^^^ ^^riputra having met Asvajita (Ma- 
shing) the Arhat, hearing the law, understood its holy 
{meaning)}^^ On returning he repeated what he had 

Literally, Nirvdna “without galan in P 4 H, — Hardy, Mawml of 
remains” (anup^dise^a). Por the Budkisni, p. iSi. 
meaning of this phrase consult Ohil- “ There was at this time in 

ders, sub voc. Nibbd- Rajagaha a famous paribrajika 

Mil, Julien renders it Parinir- called Sahga. To him they (Seriyut 
vdma. and Mugalan) went, and they rei 

Por an account of these two mained with him some time.” — Jfa- 
disciples, see Po-isJio-Umj, varga 17. nual of Budlmm^ p. 195. 

They are called Seriyut and Mu- Or, understood the holy on®, 

i.e., Asvajita. 
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heard for the sake of the venerable (Mudgalaputra). Gn 
this he -understood the meaning of the law and reached 
the first fruit.^®® Then with 250 followers he went to the 
place where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, seeing 
him at a distance, pointing him out, said to his disciples, 
“ That one coming here will be the first among my fol- 
lowers in the exercise of spiritual faculties (miracidous 
powers)!' Having reached the place where Buddha was, 
he requested to enter the law [the society). The Lord 
replying, said, “ Welcome, 0 Bhikshu; carefully practise 
a pure life, and you shall escape the limits of sorrow.'' 
Hearing this his hair fell off, and his common robes were 
changed into others. Observing in their purity the sec- 
tions of the rules of moral discipline, and being in his 
exterior behaviour faultless, after seven days, getting rid 
of all the bonds of sin, he reached the condition of an 
Arhat and the supernatural powers. 

East of the old village of Mudgalaputra, going 3 or 4 
li, we come to a stilpa. This is the place where Bimbisara- 
rflja went to have an interview with Buddha. When 
Tath^gata first obtained the fruit of a Buddha, knowing 
that the hearts of the people of the Magadha were waiting 
for him athirst, he accepted the invitation of Bimbis^ra- 
raja, and early in the morning, putting on his robes, he 
took his begging-dish, and with a thousand Bhikshus 
around him, on the right hand and the left (he advanced). 
In front and behind these there were a number of aged 
BrMimans who went with twisted hair (jdlina), and being 
desirous of the law, wore their dyed garments [cldvara). 
Followed by such a throng, he entered the city of E 4 ja- 
grlha. 

Then Lord Sakra (Ti-shih), king of D^vas, changing his 
appearance into that of a Mftnava (Ma-na-po) youth,^^® 
with a crown upon his head and his hair bound up, in 
his left hand holding a golden pitcher and in his right a 
precious staff, he walked above the earth four fingers 
Le.t became a Srotaimnna, TJbat is, a young Brahman. 
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high, leading Buddha along the road in front, in the midst 
of the vast assembly. Then the king of the Magadha 
country, Bimbis^ra (Pin-pi-so-lo) byname, accompanied 
by all the Bri.hman householders witliin the land, and the 
merchants (Im-sse), 1 00,000 myriads in all, going before 
and behind, leading and following, proceeded from the 
city of E^jagxiha to meet and escort the holy congrega- 
tion. 

South-east from the spot where Bimbas^ra-r§.ja met 
Buddha, at a distance of about 20 li, we come to the town 
of K^lapinS^ka {Kia 4 o-pi-na-hia\ In this town is a 
st 4 ;pa which was built by As 6 ka-r§,ja. This is the place 
where ^Iriputra, the venerable one, w-as born. The 
welP^^ of the place still exists. By the side of the place 
is a This is where the venerable one obtained 

Nirmna ; the relics of his body, therefore, are enshrined 
therein. He also was of a high Br§.hman family. His 
father was a man of great learning and erudition; he 
penetrated thoroughly the most intricate questions. There 
were no books he had not thoroughly investigated. His 
wife had a dream and told it to her husband, “Last 
night,'' said she, “during my sleep my dreams were 
troubled by a strange man whose body was covered with 
armour ; in his hand he held a diamond mace with which 
he broke the mountains ; departing, he stood at the foot 
of one particular mountain." “ This dream," the husband 
said, “ is extremely good. You will bear a son of deep 
learning; he will be honoured in the world, and will 
attack the treatises of all the masters and break down 
their teaching (schools). Being led to consider, he will 
become the disciple of one who is more than human." 

This may also mean “ the stone This is an obscure sentence, 

foundation.” but it seems to correspond with the 

Julien says, “by the side of dream of the man standing at the 
the well.” But refer to the account foot of a mountain. Buddha is con- 
of Mudgalaputras birthplace. The stantly spoken of as “a mountain of 
original is “the well of the village,” gold and the expression puh ja 
“ of the house.” yilt jin^ “not as one man,” seems 

By intercourse with a strange to allude, to the superhuman char- 
man. acter of SMputra’s future teacher, 

VOL. 11. M 
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And so in due course she conceived a child. All at 
once she was greatly enlightened. She discoursed in 
high and powerful language, and her words were not to 
be overthrown. When the venerable one began to be 
eight years old, his reputation was spread in every direc- 
tion. His natural disposition was pure and simple, liis 
heart loving and compassionate. He broke through all 
impediments in his way, and perfected his wisdom. He 
formed a friendship when young with Mudgalaputra, and 
being deeply disgusted with the world, and having no 
system to adopt as a refuge, he went with Mudgalaputra 
to the heretic Sahjaya’s abode, and practised (his mode of 
salvation). Then they said together, ''This is not the 
system of final deliverance,^^® nor is it able to rescue us 
from the trammels of sorrow. Let us each seek for an 
illustrious guide. He who first obtains sweet 
him make the taste common to the other.^' 

At this time the great Arhat A^vajita, holding in his 
hand his proper measure bowl (pdtra), was entering the 
city begging for food. 

S&riputra seeing his dignified exterior and his quiet and 
becoming manner, forthwith asked him, " Who is your 
master ? ” He answered, " The prince of the S&kya tribe, 
disgusted with the world, becoming a hermit, has reached 
perfect wisdom. This one is my master.*’ ^Mputra added, 
" And what doctrine does he teach ? May I find a way 
to hear it ? ” He said, " I have but just received instruc- 
tion, and have not yet penetrated the deep doctrine.” 
Stoiputra said, "Pray tell me (repeat) what you have 
heard.” Then A^vajita, so far as he could, explained it 
and spoke. Siriputra having heard it, immediately 

On the other hand, Julien translates ns « highest ” or ** absolute 
it, “there will not be a greater truth.” 

honour for a man than to become That is, “the water of irn- 

his disciple j ” or, “ nothing will be mortality ; ” the doctrine of Budd lia. 
considered so great an honour to a /.e., let him communicate the 

man as to become his disciple,” and knowledge of that system of saiva* 
this perhaps is the meaning of the tion (sweet dew). 

■■ 'passage. '""V.'''': ■ ■ . • 
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reached the first fruit, and went forthwith with 250 of his 
followers, to the place where Buddha was dwelling. 

The Lord of the World, seeing him afar off, pointing to 
him. and addressing his followers, said, “Yonder comes 
one who will be most distinguished for wisdom among my 
disciples.'' Having reached the place, he bent his head 
ill worship and asked to be permitted to follow the teach- 
ing of Buddha, The Lord said to him, “Welcome, 0 
Bhiksliu." 

Having heard these words, he was forthwith or- 
dained.^^® Half a month after, hearing Buddha preach 
the law on account of a Brahman called “Long-nails" 
(Dlrghanakha), together with other discourses, and 
understanding them with a lively emotion, he obtained 
the fruit of an Arhat. After this, Ananda hearing 
Buddha speak about his Nirvdna, it was noised abroad 
and talked about (fiy the disciples). Each one was affected 
with grief, ^^ripiitra was doubly touched with sorrow, 
and could not endure the thought of seeing Buddha 
die. Accordingly, he asked the Lord that he might die 
first. The lord said, “ Take advantage of your oppor- 
tunity." 

He then bade adieu to the disciples and came to his 
native village. His followers, the Sr^man^ras, spread 
the news everywhere through the towns and villages. 
Ajfita^atru-rilja and his people hastened together as the 
wind, and assembled in clouds to the assembly, whilst 
SHriputra repeated at large the teaching of the law. 
Having heard it, they went away. In the middle of the 
following night, with fixed {correct) thought, and mind 
restrained, he entered the SamddM called “ final ex- 
tinction" After awhile, having risen out of it, he 
died. 

Admitted undertake ‘ the Dtrghanahliapariwdjaha x^anpficli- 
duties of the moral code of discip- chlia { 3 ul. note in loc.) 
line. Or, the end of the discourse; 

This Brahman or Brahma- but the symbol c/m generally means 
charin (ch’ang-chao-fan-chi) is well the rest.” 
known, as there is a work called 
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Four or five li to the south-east of the town Killa- 
piii^ka^^i is a st 4 pa. This is the spot where a disciple 
of S^riputra reached Nirvdna. It is otherwise said, 
When K^syapa Buddha was in the world, then three 
hStis of great Arhats entered the condition of complete 
Mrvdna in this place/’ 

Going 30 li or so to the east of this last-named 
stilpa, we come to Indra^ailaguh^ mountain (In-t’o-lo- 
shi-lo-lda-ho-shan).^2^ The precipices and valleys of this 
mountain are dark and gloomy. Flowering trees grow 
thickly together like forests. The summit has two peaks, 
which rise up sharply and by themselves. On the south 
side of the western peak between the crags is a great 
stone house, wide but not high. Here Tath^gata in old 
time was stopping when Sakra, king of D^vas, wrote on 
the stone matters relating to forty- two doubts which he 
had, and asked Buddha respecting them.^^® 

Then Buddha explained the matters. The traces of 
these figures still exist. Persons now try to imitate by 
comparison these ancient holy figures {figure foTms)P^ 


Kor some remarks on K^Ia- 
pinaka, see Fa-Man (Beal’s edition), 
p. III, n. 2. 

“The-cavern-of-Indra moun- 
tain.” The “ rocky hill standing by 
itself,” named by Ba-hian, chap, 
xxviil, has been identified by 
General Cunningham {Arch. Sur- 
vey, vol. i. p. 1 8) with the western 
peak of this hill. The northern 
range of hills, that stretch from the 
neighbourhood of Gaya to the bank 
of the Pahchilna river, a distance 
of about thirty-six miles, end ab- 
ruptly in two lofty peaks ; the 
higher of the two on the west is 
called Giryek. This is the one re- 
ferred to by Pa-hian. (See Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Survey, vol. i. pp. 
16, 17, and vol. iii. p. 150.) 

^ julieii has omitted the symbol 
for west. 

, ^24 called Gidha-dwar ; in 

Sanskrit, GrMhradw^ra> “the vul- 
ture’s opening.” 


That is, at it seems, he drew 
certain figures or letters on the 
stone, and asked Buddha to ex- 
plain some difficulties he had as to 
the subject of these figures. These 
forty -two difficulties have no refer- 
ence to the Book of Forty-two Sec- 
tions. 

This translation appears to me 
the only justifiable one. Julien 
has, “ Now there is a statue there 
which resembles the ancient image 
of the saint {i.c., of the Buddha).” 
But if the symbol ts^z (this) be 
taken for the adverb “here,” the 
natural translation would be : “ Now 
there are here figures in imitation 
of these ancient sacred symbols or 
marks. ” The only doubt is whether 
ts^z siang, “these marks or fig- 
ures,” or “the figures here,” be not 
an error for “ Fo-siang,^’ “the figure 
of Buddha,” which occurs a little 
farther on. 
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Those wlio enter the cave to worship are seized with a 
sort of religious trepidation. 

On the top of the mountain ridge are traces where 
tlie four former Buddhas sat and walked, still remaining. 
On the top of the eastern peak is a sanghdrdnia; the 
common account is this: when the priests who dwell 
here look across in the middle of the night at the wes- 
tern peak, where the stone chamber is, they see before 
the image of Buddha lamps and torches constantly 
burning. 

Before the sanglidrdma on the eastern peak of the 
Indra^ailaguha mountain is a st'd^pa which is called 
Hahsa (Keng-sha).^^^ Formerly the priests of this 
sanghdfdma studied the doctrine of the Little Vehicle, 
that is, the Little Vehicle of the “ gradual doctrine.'' 
They allowed therefore the use of the three pure articles 
of food, and they followed this rule without fail. Now 
afterwards, when it was not time to seek for the three 
pure articles of food, there was a Bhikshu who was 
walking up and down; suddenly he saw a flock of wild 
geese fiying over him in the air. Then he said in a 
jocose way, “ To-day the congregation of priests has not 
food sufficient, Mah^sattvas! now is your opportunity." 
No sooner had he finished, than a goose, stopping its 
flight, fell down before the priest and died. The 
Bhikshu having seen this, told it to the priests, who, 

. hearing it, were affected with pity, and said one to the 
other, ''Tathflgata framed his law as a guide and en- 

Keng-so-kia-lan, in Chinese to the hot springs on the north-east 
Keng-sha. The lower peak on the slope of the BaibhUr hill there is 
oast is crowned with a solid tower a massive foundation of a stone 
of brickwork, well known as J^ra- house 83 feet square, called Jar 4 - 
sandha-ka-baithak, or “ J ^rasandha’s sandha-ka-baithak, or " Jarlfcsandha’s 
throne.” This tower, the ruins of throne.” This is explained, how- 
which still exist, is probably the ever, in Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave 
stilpa alluded to in the text (comp, Tempks of India, hj the statement 
CunniJigham, d.rc/i. Survey, i. 19). that there are two sites so named. 
But I am at a loss how to explain The advanced doctrine of the 

General Cunningham’s remark Little Vehicle (Hiiiayflna); compare 
{Arch, Survey, iii. 141), that “close Juiien’s note, tome i p. 3. 
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couragement (suitable to) the powers (springs) of each 
person ; now we, following ‘ the gradual doctrine/ 
are using a foolish guide. The Great Vehicle is the true 
doctrine. We ought to change our former practice, and 
follow more closely the sacred directions. This goose 
falling down is, in truth, a true lesson for us, and we 
ought to make known its virtue by handing down the 
story to other ages, the most distant/' On this they 
built a $t4pa to hand down to future ages the action 
they had witnessed, and they buried the dead goose 
beneath it. 

Going ISO or i6o li to the north-east of the Indra- 
^ila-guh^ mountain, we come to the Kapotika (pigeon) 
convent.^’^^ There are about 200 priests, who study 
the principles of the Sarv^stav§,da school of Bud- 
dhism. 

To the east is a st4pa which was built by A46ka-rS,ja. 
Formerly Buddha residing in this place, declared the 
law for one night to the great congregation. At this 
time there was a bird-catcher who was laying his snares 
for the feathered tribe in this wood. Having caught 
nothing for a whole day, he spoke thus, ‘‘My bad luck 
to-day is owing to a trick somewhere." Therefore he 
came to the place where Buddha was, and said in a high 
voice, “Your speaking the law to-day, 0 Tath^gata, has 
caused me to catch nothing in all my nets. My wife 
and my children at home are hungry ; what expedient 
shall I try to help them?" Then Tath&gata replied, 
“If you will light a fire, I will give you something to 
eat.",, ■ 

Then Tathigata made to appear a large dove, which 
fell in the fire and died. Then the bird-catcher taking 
it, carried it to his wife and children, and they ate it 

J.e., Buddha’s law was in- ningham with the village of Par- 
tended to be adapted to circum- bati, just 10 miles to the north- 
stances. east of Giriyek. This would requii’e 

This Kapotika (pigeon) con- us to change the 150 or 160 li of 
vent is identified by General Cun- Hiuen Tsiang into 50 or 60. 
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together. Then he went hack to the place where Buddha 
was, on which, by the use of expedients, he framed his 
discourse so as to convert the bird-catcher. Having 
heard the discourse, he repented of his fault and was 
renewed in heart. Then he left his home, and practising 
wisdom, reached the holy fruit, and because of this the 
smglidrdma was called Kapdtika. 

To the south of this 2 or 3 li we come to a solitary 
hill/^^ which is of great height, and covered with forests 
and jungle. Celebrated flowers and pure fountains of 
water cover its sides and flow through its hollows. On 
this hill are many vikdras and religious shrines, sculptured 
with the highest art. In the exact middle of the viMra 
is a figure of Kwan-tsz'-tsai B&dhisattva. Although it is 
of small size, yet its spiritual appearance is of an affect- 
ing character. In- its hand it holds a lotus flower; on its 
head is a figure of Buddha. 

There are always a number of persons here who abstain 
from food desiring to obtain a view of the Bddhisattva. For 
seven days, and fourteen days, and even fora whole month 
(do thej/ fast). Those who are properly affected see this 
Kwan-tsz’-tsai B6dhisattva with its beautiful marks, 
and thoroughly adorned with all its majesty and glory. 
It comes forth from the middle of the statue, and addresses 
kind words to these men. 

In old days the king of the Simhala country, in the 

This solitary hill is supposed to cially on this point of “ beauty” com- 
be “the hill standing by itself,” Sacred JBooJcs of the East, yol,x2i.m. 

named by Fa-hian (Cuimingham, p. 82 ; also Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue 
Reports, vol. xv. p. 7). Dr. Fergus- of Jap. mid Chin. Books lateig added 
son, on the other hand, identifies the to the Bodleian, col. 7, to show that 
hill of Behar with that site (/. R, Kwan-yin is identified with “pure 
A. 18. N.S., vol. vi. p. 229), and this water.” Note also Edkin’s Chinese 
hill with the Shekhpura range {ihid., Buddhism^ p, 262, “ Kwan-yin from 
p. 232). beyond the sea.” The description 

One form of the worship of of Anithita’s dross in the AbCin 
K wan-yin will probably be found to Yasht{S, B. E., vol. xxiii. ), §§ 1 26- 1 3 1, 
have been derived from the Persian corresponds with the representations 
Anaitis or AniUiita; the descrip- in ih^ Liturgy of Kwan-yin, The 
tions given of each are too similar subject is too copious for a note, 
to be attributed to accident, Espe- 
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early morning reflecting his face in a mirror, was not able 
to see himself, but he saw in the middle of a TS^la wood, 
on the top of a little mountain in the Magadha country 
of Jambudvlpa, a figure of this Bddhisattva. The king, 
deeply affected at the benevolent appearance of the figure, 
diligently searched after it. Having come to this moun- 
tain, he found in fact a figure resembling the one he had 
seen. On this he built a vihara and offered to it religious 
gifts. After this the king still recollecting the fame of 
the circumstance, according to his example, built vihdras 
and spiritual shrines. Flowers and incense with the 
sound of music are constantly offered here. 

Going south-east from this shrine on the solitary moun- 
tain about 40 li, we come to a convent with about fifty 
pries ts,^^^ who study the teaching of the Little Vehicle. 
Before the sanghdrdma is a great stdpa, where many 
miracles are displayed. Here Buddha in former days 
preached for Brahma-dSva’s sake and others during seven 
days. By the side of it are traces where the three Buddhas 
of the past age sat and walked. To the north-east of the 
sanghdrdma about 70 li, on the south side of the Ganges 
river, we come to a large village, thickly populated.^^® 
There are many D^va temples here, all of them admirably 
adorned. 

Hot far to the south-east is a great st'dpa. Here Bud- 
dha for a night preached the law. Going east from this 
we enter the desert mountains ; and going 100 li or so, we 
come to the convent of the village of Lo-in-ni-lo.^^® 

Before this is a gveat st 4 pa which was built by A^oka- 

The worship of Kwan-yin as a would be Aphsar (see Arch, Survey, 
mountain deity has been alluded to vol. xv. p. 10). 
in the /. R, A. S., N,S., vol. xv. pp. Both distance and direction 

333 f. I would remark here that it point to the vicinity of Shekhpura 
seems the worship of this deity was (op. p. 1 3), 
partly connected with Ceylon. The Identified by Cunningham with 

argument of the paper in the J. R. Ilajjana. In G-ladwin’s Aym-Ak- 
A. S, is to the same purport. hari it is found under the forin 

General Cunningham suggests “ Rowbenny,*’ which closely rc- 
the Hubstitiition oi four \iiov forty, sembles the Chinese. Julien pro- 
In that case the place indicated poses Rohinila doubtfully. See also 

ITergusson {op. mt.), p. 233. 
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raja. Here Biiddlia formerly preached the law for three 
months. To the north of this 2 or 3 li is a large tank 
about 30 li round. During the four seasons of the year 
a lotus of each of the four colours opens its petals. 

Going east we enter a great forest wild, and after 200 
li or so we come to the country of I-laii-na-po-fa-to 
( Hirany apar vata). 






( m ) 


BOOK X. 

Contains an account of seventeen countries^ viz.^ (i) I-lan-na-po-fa- 
to; {2) Ghen-po ; (3) Kie-chvrlioh-Jchi-lo ; (4) Fun’-na-fa-tan-naj 
(5) Kia~mo 4 u~po ; (6) San-^o-ta-cha ; (7) Tan~mo 4 i 4 i; (8) 
Kie 4 o-na-sufa 4 a-na; (9) U-cha; (10) Kong-u-fo; (ii) Kie-- 
ling 4 cia ; (12) Kiao-sa 4 o ; (13) ^An 4 a 4 o ; (14) To-na 4 m 4 se 4 da ; 
(15) Ghu 4 i-ye; (16) Ta 4 o~pi~cWa ; (ly) Mo 4 o 4 ciu-cha, 

I-LAN-KA-PO-FA-TO (HiRANYA-PAEVATA).^ 

This coiuitiy is about 3000 li in circuit. The capital of 
the country is 20 li or so round, and is bounded on the 
north by the river Ganges.^ It is regularly cultivated, 
and is rich in its produce. Plowers and fruits also are 
abundant. The climate is agreeable in its temperature. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. There 
are ten saiighdrdmas, with about 4000 priests. Most of 
them study the Little Vehicle of the Sammat!ya(Ohing- 
liang-pu) school. There are some twelve D^va temples, 
occupied by various sectaries. 

^ Hiranya-parvata, or the Golden 
Mountain, is identified by General 
Cunningham with the hill of Mon- 
gir. This hill (and the kingdom to 
which it gave its name) was from 
early date of considerable import- 
ance, as it commanded the land 
route between the hills and the 
river, as well as the water route by 
the Ganges. It is said to have 
been originally called Kashtaharana 
Parvata, as it overlooked the famous 
bathing-place on the Ganges called 
Kashtaharana GlnU, or “the pain- 
expelling bathing-place, ” because all 
people afflicted with either grief or 
bodily pain were at once cured by 


bathing there. Cunningham re- 
marks that “this name of Harana 
Parvata is clearly the original of 
Hwen Thsang’s I-lan-na-Pa-fo4o^* 
(see the whole section, Arch. Survey of 
India, vol. xv. pp. 16, 17). The hill 
was also called Mudgalagiri. This 
may have originated the story of 
Mudgalaputra and the householder, 
Srutavirhsatihdti. 

^ There seems to be a confusion 
in the text. Literally it is, “ The 
capital (Aas) as a northern road or 
way the river Ganges.” There is 
a note in the original saying that 
the order is misprinted. 
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Lately the king of a border country deposed the ruler 
of this country, and holds in his power the capital. He 
is benevolent to the priests, and has built in the city two 
sanghdrdmas, each holding something less than 1000 
priests. Both of them are attached to the Sarvastivadin 
school of the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the capital and bordering on the Ganges 
river is the Hiranya (Idan-na) mountain, from which 
is belched forth masses of , smoke and vapour which ob- 
scure the light of the sun and moon. From old time till 
now Rfshis and saints have come here in succession to 
repose their spirits. How there is a D^va temple here, in 
which they still follow their rules handed down to them. 
In old days Tath^gata also dwelt here, and for the sake of 
the Divas preached at large the excellent law. 

To the south of the capital is a st'dpa. Here Tathitgata 
preached for three months. By the side of it are traces 
of the three Buddhas of the past age, who sat and walked 
here. 

To the west of this last-named spot, at no great dis- 
tance, is a st 4 ^a. This denotes the spot where the Bhik- 
shu Srutavim^atiklti ^ (Shi-lu-to-phn-she-ti-ku-chi) was 
born. Formerly there was in this town a rich house- 
holder {griha'pati), honoured and powerful. Late in life he 
had an heir born to his estate. Then he gave as a reward 
to the person who told him the news 200 lakhs of gold 
pieces. Hence the name given to his son was Sutravim- 


^ This translated into Chinese is 
We 7 i urh pill yih^ that is, “ hearing- 
two-hundred lakhs.” The note adds 
that formerly it was translated by 
yih-urhf that is, lal'sha-karm. The 
reference in the story is to Sona 
Kolivisi, who, according to tiie 
Southern account, lived at Champ^ 
(see Scccrecl Rooks of the Bast, vol. 
xvii. p. i). He is said to have been 
worth eighty cart-loads of gold, 
asUi-salca ta-vdhe hvramam {op. cit, 
p. 13). But in the following section 
of the Mobhdfcaggd {op. cit. 32) there 
is reference to another Sona caUed 


Kutikanna, which Buddhaghosha 
explains by saying that his ear-orna- 
ments were worth a koti ; but lihys 
Davids thinks this may be explained 
by his having pointed eai'S (p. 13, n. 
3). It seems evident that the old 
form in Chinese, viz., yih rndt, i.e., 
lakshaJcarna, refers to this Bona. 
The symbol yih is frequently used 
for kd|i, in which case the transla- 
lion would be kOti harna. Compare 
Cunningham’s remarks about Itilja 
Karna {Arch. Sm'v., vol. xv. p. i6). 
Compare also Julien, tome ii. errata^ 
p. 573, col. I, line i6. 
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iatikoti (Wen-iirh-pili-yih). From the time of his birth 
till he grew up his feet never touched the ground. 
For this reason there grew on the bottom of his feet hairs 
a foot long, shining and soft, and of a yellow gold colour. 
He loved this child tenderly, and procured for him ob- 
jects of the rarest beauty. From his house to the Snowy 
Mountains he had established a succession of rest-houses 
from which his servants continually went from one to the 
other. Whatever valuable medicines were wanted, they 
communicated the same to each other in order, and so pro- 
cured them without loss of time, so rich was this family. 
The world-honoured one, knowing the root of piety in this 
man was about to develop, ordered Miidgalaputra to go 
there and to instruct him. Having arrived outside the, 
gate, he had no way to introduce himself (to pass through) . 
Now the householders family (or simply the householder) 
worshipped Surya-deva. Every morning when the sun 
rose he turned towards it in adoration. At this time 
Miidgalaputra, by his spiritual power, caused himself to 
appear in the disc of the sun and to come down thence 
and stand in the interior. The householder's son took him 
to be Surya-d^va, and so offered him perfumed food {rico) 
and worshipped hiin.^ The scent of the rice, so exquisite 
was it, reached even to Eajagriha. At this time Bimbi- 
sara-raja, astonished at the wonderful perfume, sent 
messengers to ask from door to door whence it came. 
At length he found that it came from the Vfoiuvana- 
vih§,ra, where Mudgalaputra had just arrived from the 
abode of the {rich) householder. The king finding out 
that the son of the householder had such miraculous 
{food), sent for him to come to court. The householder, 
receiving the order, considered with himself what was the 
easiest mode of transport; a galley (foat with banks of 
oars) is liable to accidents from wind and waves ; a 
chariot is liable to accident from the frightened elephants 

The symbol Hvei, “to return,” worship.” The translation I have 
is probably a mistake for hwei, “to given differs from the French. 
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running away. On this he constructed from his own 
house to Eaj%rilia a canal basin, and filled it full of 
mustard seed.® Then jjlacing gently on it a lordly boat 
furnished with ropes with which to draw it along, he 
went thus to E^jagrfha. 

r , First going to pay his respects to the Lord of the World, 
he Biiddha) addressed him and said, '' BimbasS-ra-rfija 
has sent for you, no doubt desiring to see the hair beneath 
your feet. When the king desires to see it, you must sit 
cross legged with your feet turned up. If you stretch 
out your feet towards the king, the laws of the country 
exact death.’' ® 

The householder’s son, having received the instruction 
of Buddha, went. He was then led into the palace and 
presented (fo the king). The king desiring to see the hair, 
he sat cross-legged with his feet turned up. The king, 
approving of his politeness, formed a great liking for him. 
Having paid his final respects, he then returned to the 
place where Buddha was. 

TathS,gata at that time was preaching the law and 
teaching by parables. Hearing the discourse and being 
moved by it, his mind was opened, and he forthwith be- 
came a disciple. Then he applied himself with all his 
power to severe thought, with a view to obtain the fruit {of 
Arliatshvp). He walked incessantly up and down,^ until 
his feet were blood-stained. 

The Lord of the World addressed him, saying, “ You, 
dear youth, when living as a layman, did you know how 
to play the lute ? ” ® He said, '' I knew.” ''Well, then,” 

® In the Malidvagga it is simply ^ Walking up and down, thinking, 
said, “ and they caiTied Soiia Koli- is represented as a constant habit 
visa in a palanquin to Biljagriha ” of the early Buddhist Bramanas” 
[S. B. E.j xvii. 2). B. xvii. 17, n. 3). It is com 

^ This advice is given him by his stantly referi*ed to in liiuen Tsiang, 
parents in the Southern account, and the spots where the Buddhas 
Un the other hand, the visit of the had walked up and down appear to 
eighty thousand overseers to Buddha have been accounted sacred, 
and the miracles of Sfigata resulting ® The vind^ as in the Bdli. 
in their conversion, are quite omitted 
here." 
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said Buddha, '' I will draw a comparison derived from this. 
The cords being too tight, then the sounds were not in 
cadence; when they were too loose, then the sounds had 
neither harmony nor charm ; but when not tight and not 
slack, then the sounds were harmonious. So in the prepara- 
tion for a religious life, the case is the same; too severe, 
then the body is wearied and the mind listless ; too remiss, 
then the feelings are pampered and the will weakened.’^^ 
Having received this instruction from Buddha, he moved 
round him in a respectful way,^^ and by these means he 
shortly obtained the fruit of Arhatship. 

On the western frontier of the country, to the south of 
the river Ganges, we come to a small solitary mountain, 
with a double peak rising high.^^ Formerly Buddha in 
this place rested during the three months of rain, and 
subdued the Yaksha Vakula (Yo-c’ha Po-khu-lo).^^ 
Below a corner of the south-east side of the mountain 
is a great stone. On this are marks caused by Buddha 
sitting thereon. The marks are about an inch deep, five 
feet two inches long, and two feet one inch wide. Above 
them is built a $t4pa. 

Again to the south is the impression on a stone where 
Buddha set down his hiun-cM-lda (kundikd or water- 
vessel). In depth the lines are about an inch, and are like 
a flower with eight buds (or petals).^^ 

Hot far to the south-east of this spot are the foot-traces 
of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about one foot five or 

® This comparison is found in the “ there is a small solitary hill with 
SHira of Forty -two Sections^ K’o. successive crags heaped up.” For 
xxxiii. an account of the neighbouring hot 

That is, keeping his right springs see Cunningham {op. elt 
shoulder towards him (pradak- Appendix). 

shim). Vakula or V^klmla was also 

This mountain is identified by the name of a Sthavira, one of 
Cunningham with the hill of Mah^- Buddha’s disciples. Burnouf,/j2irod, 
deva, which is situated east fi*om p. 349 ; Lotus, pp. 2, 126. 
the great irregular central mass of Many of these marks or figures 
the Mongir hills (Jrc/i. voL XV. might probably be explained by a 
p. 19). HiuenTsiang does not appear knowledge of the character of the 
himself to have visited this spot, as rock formation. Buchanan describes 
the symbol used is chi, not liing. the rock of Mahudeva as quartz or 
The passage might be translated, silicious hornstone. 
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six inclies long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth 
less than two indies. Behind these traces of the Yaksha 
is a stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or 
seven feet high. 

Next, to the west, not far off', is a place where Buddha 
walked for exercise. 

Above this mountain top is the old residence of the 
Yaksha. 

Next, to the north is a foot-trace of Buddha, a foot 
and eight inches long, and perliaps six inches wide, and 
half an inch deep. Above it is a sMpa erected. For- 
merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded 
him not to kill men nor eat their flesh. Having re- 
spectfully received the law of Buddha, he was born in 
heaven. 

To the west of this are six or seven hot springs. The 
water is exceedingly hot.^^ 

To the south the country is bounded by great moun- 
tain forests in which are many wild elephants of great 
size. 

Leaving this kingdom, going down the river Granges, on 
its south bank eastwards, after 300 li or so, we come to 
the country of Chen-po (OhampS,). 


Chen-po (ChampI).^^ 

This country (ChampS.) is about 4000 li in circuit. 
The capital is backed to the north by the river Ganges, 
it is about 40 li round. The soil is level and fertile (fat 


These springs as described by 
a recent visitor in the IHomer, 
17th August 1882 (see Cunning- 
ham, cit Appendix) ;they are 
still so hot as to fill the valley 
with clouds of steam “like a 
cauldron.” 

Champa and Champixpuri in 
the Purdtias h the name of the 
capital of Anga or the country 
about Bhagalpur (Wilson, Vwh^u- 


fur., vol. ii. p. 166 j vol. iv. p. 125 ; 
J, R. A. S.i vol V, p. 134 ; Ilmi- 
mrh., 1699 ; Makdhh., iii. 8141, &c.} 
See Lassen, /. A., vol. i pp. 175, 
176. Ohamp4nagar and Karndgarh 
are close to Bhagalpur, M. Mar- 
tin, Aosjf Indian vol. ii. pp. 39 f. 
(Hunter’s Aiaito’coZ Ac. of J>'emj(d, 
vol. xiv. p. 82, only copies the pre- 
ceding). Fa-hian, chap, xxxvii. ; 
Burnouf, hiirod. {2ded.}, p. 132. > , 
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m loamy) ] it is regularly cultivated and productive ; the 
temperature is mild and warm {moderately hot) ; the 
manners of the people simple and honest. There are 
several tens of sangMrdmas, mostly in ruins, with about 
200 priests. They follow the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle* There^ are some twenty D^va temples, which 
sectaries of every kind frequent. The walls of the 
capital are built of brick, and are several “ tens of feet 
high. The foundations of the wall are raised on a lofty 
embankment, so that by their high escarpment, they can 
defy (BtoR) the attack of enemies. In old times at the 
beginning of the kalpa, when things {men and things) 
first began, they (ie., jpeople) inhabited dens and caves 
of the desert. There was no knowledge of dwelling- 
houses. After this, a D^vi {divine woman) descending 
in consequence of her previous conduct, was located 
amongst them. As she sported in the streams of the 
Ganges, she was affected by a spiritual power, and con- 
ceiving, she brought forth four sons, who divided between 
them the government of Jambudvipa. Each took 
possession of a district, founded a capital, built towns, 
and marked out the limits of the frontiers. This was 
the capital of the country of one of them, and the fiirst of 
all the cities of J ambudvipa. x 

To the east of the city 140 or 150 li, on the south of 
the river Ganges, is a solitaiy detached rock,^® ^^J^aggy 
and steep, and surrounded by water. On the top of the 
peak is a D^va temple; the divine spirits exhibit many 
miracles {spiritual indications) here. By piercing the 
rock, houses have been made ; by leading the streams 
{through each), there is a continual flow of water. There 
are wonderful trees {forming) flowering woods ; the large 
rocks and dangerous precipices are the resort of men of 

Either an islet or a detached {Arch, Surv., vol. xv. p. 34) states, 
rock. Cunningham identifies it “ Both bearing and distance point to 
with the picturesque rocky island the rocky hill of Kahalgaon (Kolgong 
opposite Patharghata with its tem- of the maps), which is just 23 
pie-crowned summit {Anc. Qeog, miles to the east of Bhfigalpur 
of India, p. 477). The same writer (Ghampil).” 
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wisdom and virtue ; those who go there to see the place 
are reluctant to retiirn. 

In the midst of the desert wilds, that form the southern 
boundary of the country, are wild elephants and savage 
beasts' that roam in herds. 

From this country going eastwards 400 li or so, we 
come to the kingdom of Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo (Ka- 
jfighira). 


Kie-ohu-hoh-khi-lo (KAjtrGHiRA OR Kajinghara). 

This kingdom is about 2000 li or so in circuit. The 
soil is level and loamy; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundant crops ; the temperature is warm ; the 
people are simple in their habits. They greatly esteem 
men of high talent, and honour learning and the arts. 
There are six or seven saiighdramas with about 300 
priests ; and there are some ten Deva temples frequented 
by sectaries of all sorts. During the last few centuries 
the royal line has died out, and the country has been 
ruled by a neighbouring state, so that the towns are 
desolate, and most of the people are found scattered in 
villages and hamlets. On this account, ^ilftditya-rfija, 
when roaming through Eastern India, built a palace in 
this place, in which he arranged the affairs of his different 
states. It was built of branches and boughs for a tem- 
porary residence, and burnt on his departure. On the 
southern frontiers of the country are many wild ele- 
phants. 

On the northern frontiers, not far from the Ganges 
river, is a high and large tower made of bricks and stone. 
Its foundation, wide and lofty, is ornamented with rare 

In a note we are told that era India ; also in the Sinhalese 
the common pronunciation of this Chronicles a town called Kajah- 
conntry is “ Kie-chimj-He-hJ’ M, ghele-Niyangame, in the eastern 
V. de SSt. Martin {Memoire, p. 387) region of Jambudvipa. There is 
notices that in the MakdbMrata also a village called Kajeri marked 
there is a conntry ICajihgha in Benneirs map, just 92 miles {460 
named among the people of East- li) from Ghampji. > 

von. n, N 
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sculptures. On the four faces of the tower are sculptured 
figures of the saints, D^vas, and Buddhas in separate com- 
partments. 

Going from this country eastward, and crossing the 
Ganges, after about 600 li we come to the kingdom of 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravarddhana). 

Pun-NA-FA-TAN-NA (PcJNpRAVABDDHANA)d® 

> This country is about 4000 li in circuit. Its capital is 
about 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The tanks 
and public offices and flowering woods are regularly con- 
nected at intervals.^® The soil is flat and loamy, and rich 
ill all kinds of grain-produce. The Panasa (Pa7i-na‘So) 
fruit, though plentiful, is highly esteemed. The fruit is as 
large as a puinpkin.^^ When it is ripe it is of a yellowish- 
red colour. When divided, it has in the middle many 
tens of little fruits of the size of a pigeon's egg ; breaking 
these, there comes forth a juice of a yellowish-red colour 
and of delicious flavour. The fruit sometimes collects on the 
tree-branches as other clustering fruits, but sometimes at 
the tree-roots, as in tlie case of the earth-giTjwing /?// 

The climate (0/ country) is temperate; the people 

Prof. H. H. Wilson includes in Gauda. Mr. Pergusson assigned it 
the ancient Piindra the districts of a place near Rahgpiir. See iwd. 
Bajashilhi, DinSijpur, Rangpur, Na- Ant.^ vol. iii. p. 62; Hunter, Stat. 
diyA Birbhum, BardwHn, Midniipur, Acc, Bengal, vol. viii. pp. 59!., 449; 
Jangal MahiUs, E§,mgadh, Pachit, /. A. J . /S'., N.S., vol. vi. pp. 238 f. ; 
Palaman, and part of Ohun^r. It is conf. Mdja-Tarangini, tom. iv. p. 
the country of “sugar-cane,” 421 ; Mahalh., ii. 1872. General 

dra,EmgUx punri-akh. The Paun- Cunningham has more recently 
dra people are frequently mentioned fixed on Mah^sthjlnagadha on the- 
in Sanskrit literature, and Pundra- KaratoyA 12 miles south of Bard- 
varddhana was evidently a portion hankUti and 7 miles north of 
of their country. Quart. Orient. Bagraha, as the site of the capital 
May,i vol. ii. p. 188 ; Vi&linu-jiur., {Report, vol. xv. pp. v., 104, iiof.) 
vol. ii. pp. 134, 1 70. Mr. Westraacott I'his passage may also be trans- 

proposed to identify Pundra- vard- lated thus : “Maritime offices (otlices 
dhana with the adjacent pargands or connected with the river naviga- 
districts of Pahjara and Borddhon- tion?) with their (surrounding} 
kfiti (or Khettal) in Bin^jpur, about flowers and groves occur at regular 
35 miles N.N.W. from Bangpur; intervals.” 
but also suggested, as an alternative, Jack or bread fruit. 

I^ondua or PonrowA afterwards “A large and coarse squash.” 

PirzupurorPiruzdbild, 6 miles north- Williams’ Tmiie JJict, sub 

east of MuldA and 18 N.N.E. from The radix Ckvmf according to 
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I esteem learning. There are about twenty sangliArdmas, 

, with some 3000 priests ; they study both the Little and 

j Great Vehicle. There are some hundred D^,va temples^ 

i where sectaries of different schools congregate. The 

naked Nirgranthas are the most numerous. 

To the west of the capital 20 li or so is the Po-chi-p’o 
mngli&rdwja}^ Its courts are light and roomy ; its towers 
and pavilions are very lofty. The priests are about 700 
^ in number; they study the law according to the Great 

Vehicle. Many renowned priests from Eastern India 
dwell here. 

Not far from this is a d'd'pa built by A^ftka-r^lja. Here 
^ Tathi/gata, in old days, preached the law for three months 

^ for the sake of the D^vas. Occasionally, on fast-days, 

there is a bright light visible around it. 

! By the side of this, again, is a place where the four 

, past Buddhas walked for exercise and sat down. The be- 

queathed traces are still visible. 

Not far from this there is a rAhdra in which is a statue 
of Kwan-ts2*4sai B6dhisattva. Nothing is hid from its 
divine discernment ; its spiritual perception is most accu- 
rate ; men far and near consult {this being) with fasting 
and prayers. 

j From this going east 900 li or so, crossing the great river, 

we come to the country of Kia-mo-lu-po (Kamariipa). 

Kia-mo-lu-po (KAMAEtrPA). 

The country of KS^marupa^^ is about 10,000 li in cir- 
cuit. The capital town is about 30 li. The land lies 

: Jnlien; the pachijma cocos, accord- tended from the Karat6ya river in 

ing- to Doolittle’s Vocabulary, vol. Raiigpnr to the eastward {Stat, Acc. 

- ii. 423. Medhurst (sub voc. Uny) Bengal, vol. vii. pp. i68, 310 ; or 

‘ names the China root ” which M. Martin, Bast hid,, vol. iii. p. 

grows under old fir trees. 403). The kingdom included Mani- 

Julien restores this (with a pur, Jaynttya, Kachhjir,‘West Asrmi, 

I query) to VA4ibhS,sahghjtrama, “ the and parts of Mayroansiiigh, and Sil- 

\ convent which has the brightness of het (Srthatta). The modern district 

fire.” extends from Goalpara to Gauhatti. 

-■* Kainarupa (its capital is called Lassen, /. A., vol. i. p. 87, vol. ii. p. 
in the Purdnas, Prftgjyotisha) ex- 973 ; Wilson, V. P., vol. v. p. 88 j 
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low, but is rich, and is regularly cultivated. They culti- 
vate the Panasa fruit and the (NMkSla) 

fruit. These trees, though numerous, are nevertheless 
much valued and esteemed. Water led from the river or 
from banked-up lakes (reservoirs) flows round the towns. 
The climate is soft and temperate. The manners of the 
people simple and honest. The men are of small stature, 
and their complexion a dark yellow. Their language 
differs a little from that of Mid- India. Their nature is 
very impetuous and wild; their memories are retentive, 
and they are earnest in study. They adore and sacrifice 
to the D^vas, and have no faith in Buddha ; hence from 
the time when Buddha appeared in the world even down 
to the present time there never as yet has been built one 
saiighdrdma as a place for the priests to assemble. Such 
disciples as there are are of a pure faith, say their prayers 
(repeat the name of Bitddha) secretly, and that is all. 
There are as many as icx> DSva temples, and different 
sectaries to the number of several myriads. The present 
king belongs to the old line (tso yan) of N^rfiyana-d^va. 
He is of the Br4hma^ caste. His name is Bh§;^kara- 
varman,^® his title Kum§,ra (Keu-mo-lo). From the 
time that this family seized the land and assumed the 
government till the present king, there have elapsed a 
thousand successions {generations). The king is fond of 
learning, and the people are so likewise in imitation of 
him. Men of high talent from distant regions aspiring 
after office (?) visit his dominions as strangers. Though 
he has no faith in Buddha, yet he much respects Sramanas 
of learning. When he first heard that a Sramana from 
China had come to Magadha to the Milan da 
mma from such a distance, to study with diligence the 

As. JRcs.f vol xiv, p. 422 ; Lolita Vis,f Yih-cheu, “ helmet of the sun.” See 
p. 416. > Hall’s Vdsavadattd, p. 52. 

The bread-fruit and the cocoa- ^ The Trench translation is very 
nut. confused. Julien appears to have 

^ P’o-se-kie-lo-fa-mo, in Chinese, overlooked the symbols OM-na’/cicd 

(the country of China). 
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profound law of Buddha, he sent a message of invitation 
by those who reported it as often as three times, but yet 
the Sramana Hiuen Tsiang) had not obeyed it. Then 
Silabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo), master of sdstras^ said, 
‘‘ You desire to show your gratitude to Buddha ; then you 
should propagate the true law ; this is your duty. You 
need not fear the long journey. KumS.ra-r^ja’s family 
respect the teaching of the heretics, and now he invites a 
Sramana to visit him. This is good indeed! We judge 
from this that he is changing his principles, and desires to 
acquire merit {or, from merit acquired) to benefit others, 
You formerly conceived a great heart, and made a vow 
with yourself to travel alone through different lands 
regardless of life, to seek for the law for the good of the 
woiid.^^ Forgetful of your own country, you should be 
ready to meet death ; indifferent to renown or failure, 
you should labour to open the door for the spread of the 
holy doctrine, to lead onwards the crowds who are de- 
ceived by false teaching, to consider others first, yourself 
afterwards ; forgetful of renown, to think only of religion 
{enlarge the law)^ 

On this, with no further excuses, he hastened in com- 
pany with the messengers to present himself to the king. 
KumS,ra-raja said, “ Although I am without talents my- 
self, I have always been fond of men of conspicuous 
learning. Hearing, then, of your fame and distinction, I 
ventured to ask you here to visit me.” 

He replied, I have only moderate wisdom, and I am 
confused to think that you should have heard of my poor 
reputation.” 

Kumi»ra-raja said, “Well, indeed! from regard for the 
law and love of learning to regard oneself as of no account, 
and to travel abroad regardless of so great dangers, to 
wander through strange countries ! This is the result of 
the transforming power of the king’s governinent, and the 
exceeding learning, as is reported, of the country. Now, 
^ To save all croatures (Jul) 
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through the kingdoms of India there are many persons 
who sing about the victories of the Tsiii king of the 
Malilchina country. I have long heard of this. And is it 
true that this is your honourable birthplace ? ” 

He said, “ It is so. These songs celebrate the virtues 
of my sovereign.’’ 

He replied, “ I could not think that your worthy self 
was of this country. I have ever had an esteem for its 
manners and laws. Long have I looked towards the east, 
but the intervening mountains and rivers have prevented 
me from personally visiting it.” 

In answer I said, My great sovereign’s holy qualities 
are far renowned, and the transforming power of his virtue 
reaches to remote districts. People from strange countries 
pay respect at the door of his palace, and call themselves 
his servants.” 

Kum§.ra-raja said, “ If his dominion is so great (covering 
thns Ms stcbjects), my heart strongly desires to bear my 
tribute to his court. But now Slladitya-r^ja is in the 
country of Kajfighira (Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo), about to dis- 
tribute large alms and to plant deeply the root of merit 
and wisdom. The Sramans and Brahmans of the five 
Indies, renowned for their learning, must needs come 
together. He has now sent for me. I pray you go with 
me ! ” 

On this they went together. 

On the east this country is bounded by a line of hills, 
so that there is no great city (capital) to the kingdom. 
Their frontiers, therefore, are contiguous to the barbarians 
of the south-west (of GMna). These tribes are, in fact, 
akin to those of the Man people in their customs. On 
inquiry I ascertained that after a two months’ journey 
we reach the south-western frontiers of the province of 
Sz’ehuen (Shuh), But the mountains and rivers present 
obstacles, and the pestilential air, the poisonous vapours, 

^ The ‘ Man people ’ [man lo) are the south-west barbarians (so named 
by the Chinese) . 
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the fatal snakes, the destructive vegetation, all these 
causes of death prevail 

On the south-east of this country herds of wild ele- 
phants roam about in numbers; therefore, in this district 
they use them principally in war. 

Going from this 1200 or 1300 li to the south, we come 
to the country of San-mo-ta-cha (Samatata). 

San-mo-ta-gha (Samatata). 

Tliis country ^^is about 3000 li in circuit and borders on 
the great sea. The land lies low and is rich. The capital 
is about 20 li round. It is regularly cultivated, and is 
rich in crops, and the flowers and fruits grow everywhere. 
The climate is soft and the habits of the people agreeable. 
The rneii are hardy by nature, small of ‘stature, and of 
black complexion ; they are fond of learning, and exer- 
cise themselves diligently in the acquirement of it. There 
are professors (believers) both of false and true doctrines. 
There are thirty or so sanghardmas with about ' 2000 
priests. They are all of the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) 
school. There are some hundred D§va temples, in which 
sectaries of all kinds live. The naked ascetics called 
Nirgranthas (Ni-kien) are most numerous. / 

Hot far out of the city is a stil;pa which was built by 
A 46 ka-raja. In this place Tath§,gata in former days 
preached the deep and mysterious law for seven days for 
the good of the D^vas. By the side of it are traces 
where the four Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. 

Hot far from this, in a sanghdrdmay is a figure of 
Buddha of green jade. It is eight feet high, with the 
marks on its person perfectly shown, and with a spiritual 
power which is exercised from time to time. 

Going north-east from this to the borders of the 

Eastern Bengal: Samotata or /wt?, AZi., in. 68i). It is named by 
Samatata means “the shore conn- Varaha Mihira (/ir. Sarhfi., xiv. 6) 
try” or “level country” (Lassen along with Mithilii and Orissa. 
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ocean, we come to the kingdom of Srtksh^tra (Shi 4 i- 
ch’a 4 a-lo).®^ 

Farther on to the south-east, on the borders of the 
ocean, we come to the country of KS.malafika (Kia- 
mo4ang“kia);^^ still to the east is the kingdom of D v4ra- 
pati (To-lo-po 4 i) ; still to the east is the country of 
Is^napura (I-shang-na-pu 4 o) ; still to the east is the 
country of Mahachamp^ (Mo-ho-chen-po), which is the 
same as Lin-i. Next to the south-west is the country 
called Y am ariad v ipa®^(Yavanadvipa — Yen-nio-na-cheu). 
These six countries are so hemmed in by mountains and 
rivers that they are inaccessible ; but their limits and 
tlie character of the people and country could be learned 
by inquiry. 

From Samatata going west 900 li or so, we reach the 
country of Tan-mo-li-ti (T^mralipti). 


TaN-MO-LI-TI (TiMliALlPTl),^® 


This country is 1400 or 1500 li in circuit, the capital 
about 10 li. It borders on the sea. The ground is low 


and rich ; it is regularly cultivated, and produces flowers 
and fruits in abundance. The temperature is hot. The 
manners of the people are quick and hasty. The men 
are hardy and brave. There are both heretics and be- 
lievers. There are about ten saTighdrdmaSf with about 
1000 priests. The DSva temples are fifty in number, in 


Sriksh§tra or TharekhettarS, is 
the name of an ancient Burmese 
kingdom, whose capital city of the 
same name near Prome, on the Ira- 
wadi ; but this is muth-east, whilst 
north-east, towards Sribatta or Silhet, 
does not lead to “the borders of the 
ocean,” 

Ktoalaiik^ : Pegu (Hahsfi- 
wadi) and the delta of the Ix^wddi, 
called Eamanya, and earlier Aramana 
Dw^ravatt is the classic name 
for the town and district of San- 
dowe, but in Burmese history it is 
also applied to Siam (Phayre, Rut 


of Emma, p. 32). 

^ Yamadvlpa is an island men- 
tioned in the Vdyu-pw'diia, but pro- 
bably fabulous. 

^ /.e. , the pilgrim did not enter 
them. 

in Ptol., lib, vii. c, 
I, 73. T^malitti or T' tnralipti, the 
modern Tamluk, on the Selai, just 
above its junction with the Hughli. 
Jour R. A. vol. v. p. 135 ; Wil- 
son, FiVm'it-pMn, vol. ii. p. 177; 
Lassen, I. A,, vol. i. p. 177 ; Vai'aha 
Mih.) Br. S.,x. 14 ; Tumour, Ma- 
hmanso, pp. 70, 115. 
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which various sectaries dwell mixed together. The coast 
of this country is formed by (or in) a recess of the vsea; 
the w^ater and the land embracing each other.^^ Won- 
derful articles of value and gems are collected here in 
abundance, and therefore the people of the country are in 
general very rich. 

By the side of the city is a $Mpa which was built by 
Asoka-raja ; by the side of it are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked. 

Going from this north-west 700 li or so, we come to the 
country Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna). 

KIE-LO-NA-SU-FA-LA-NA (KAimASUVAnNA).38 

This kingdom is about 1400 or I5(X) li in circuit; the 
capital is about 20 li. It is thickly populated. The 
householders are very (rich mid m ease). The land lies 
low and is loamy. It is regularly cultivated, and pro- 
duces an abundance of flowers, with valuables numerous 
and various. The climate is agreeable; the manners of 
the people honest and amiable. Tliey love learning 
exceedingly, and apply themselves to it with earnestness. 
There are believers and heretics alike amongst them. 
There are ten saiiglidramas or so, with about 2000 priests. 
They study the Little Vehicle of the Saminatiya {piling- 
tiang-^n) school. There are fifty Deva temples. The 
lieretics are very numerous. Besides these there are 
tliree sahglidrdmas in which they do not use thickened 
milk (u loh\ following the directions of Ddvadatta (Ti- 
p’o-ta-to).^^ 

By the side of the capital is the sahglidrdma called 

/.c., the coast of the country is of his inferiority in point of infiu- 
tha,t of a large bay. ence to Buddha, he became his 

Karna was the king of Ahga, enemy. One of the rules of his 
whose capital is placed at Kama- sect was not to use butter. A sect 
garb near Bhagalpur (M. Martin, revering him as a Buddha existed 

liid., vol. ii. pp. 31, 38 f., 46, up to A.D. 400 (Eitel, ,s\ v,) For an 
150. account of his more rigorous ascetic 

D^vadatta appears to have had praxis, see Oldenberg, BtiddJui, pp. 
a body of disciples ; in consequence l6o, l6i. 
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Lo4o-wei-cM (Eaktaviti)/*^ the halls of which are light 
and spacious, the storeyed towers very lofty. In this 
establishment congregate all the most distinguished, 
learned, and celebrated men of the kingdom. They 
strive to promote each other’s advancement by exhor- 
tations, and to perfect their character.^^ At first the 
people of this country did not believe in Buddha; at 
this time there was a heretic of Southern India who 
wore over his belly copper-plates and on his head a 
lighted torch. With lofty steps, staff in hand, he came 
to this country. Sounding aloud the drum of discussion, 
he sought an adversary in controversy. Then a man 
said to him, ''Why are your head and your body so 
strangely (arrayed) V He said, "My wisdom is so great, 
I fear my belly will burst, and because I am moved with 
pity for the ignorant multitude who live in darkness, 
therefore I carry this light on my head.” 

After ten days, no one was found to question him. 
Among all the learned and professed scholars there was 
not a single person to discuss with him. The king 
said, " Alas ! what ignorance prevails in my territories, 
that no one should be able to challenge the difficult 
propositions of this stranger. What a disgrace to the 
country! We must scheme and seek through the most 
obscure retreats.” 

Then one said to him, " In the forest there is a strange 
man who names himself a Sramana, he is most diligent 
in study. He is now living apart in silence and obscurity, 
and so he has lived for a long time ; who so well able 

^ Meaning “ red mudT I adopt i. p. 4, n. 22, is to this encounter, 
the Sanskrit restoration from Julien. But as the sanghdrama was already 

Literally, “to promote their built when lliuen Tsiang visited 
mutual perfection by shaping and the capital, it is difficult to under- 
furioothing (in the sense of polishing) stand how the event occurred at that 
their reason and virtue.’^ time. 

Julien refers this expression to ^ Wouming — darkness, 
the time when Hiuen Tsiang was ^ It may also mean “the diffi- 
there (p. 85, n. 3) j in this case, it culty ’’ resulting from the stranger’s 
is possible that the allusion in vol. challenge. 
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by Ms united virtue to controvert tMs irreligious man 
as be 

Tbe king bearing tins, went himself to invite Mm to 
come* Tbe Sramana replying, said, ‘'I am a man of 
Soiitb India ; I stop here on my travels merely as a 
stranger. My abilities are small and commonplace; I 
fear lest you should not know it, but yet I will come 
according to your wish, though I am by no means certain 
as to the character of the discussion. If, however, I am 
not defeated, I will ask you to erect a sanglidrdma, and 
summon the fraternity to glorify and extol the law of 
Buddha.” The king said, I accept your terms, nor could 
I dare to forget your virtue.” 

Then the Sramana, having accepted the king’s invita- 
tion, proceeded to the arena of controversy. Then the 
heretic went through (cha'iited) some 30,000 words of 
his school. His arguments were profound, his illustra- 
tions (figures or writing) ample ; his whole discourse, both 
as to names and qualities, was captivating to sight and 
hearing, 

The Sramana, after listening, at once fathomed his 
meaning; no word or argument deceived him. With a 
few hundred words he discriminated and explained every 
difficulty, and then he asked (the heretic) as to the 
teaching (the ‘princijples) of his school. The words of the 
heretic were confused and his arguments devoid of force, 
and so his lips were closed and he could not reply. 
Thus he lost his reputation, and, covered with confusion, 
retired. 

The king, deeply reverencing the priest, founded this 

^ Julieii translates this passage represent, or, vindicate, religion;” 
thus: “Gould he conduct himself and “to unite virtue” means “so 
thus if he was not attached to the virtuously or fully.” 
law and devoted to virtue?” The The symbol iih (virtue) some- 

passage is difficult ; literally it runs times stands for i/iactefa, ?.e., “your 
thus : “ With this no-master, who is reverence” or “your excellency.” It 
able so well as this (Sramana) to may also refer to the priesthood 
embody the law, to unite virtue ? ” generally. It is applied in insorip- 
“To embody the law” means “to tions to Sthaviras or jmests. 
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convent ; and from that time and afterwards the teachiii''’ 

' O 

of the law widely extended {through the kingdorrb),'^^ 

By the side of the saiighdrama, and not far off, is a 
stupa which was built by A^6ka-iija. When Tathlgata 
was alive in the world he preached here for seven days, 
explaining (the la%o) and guiding (men). By the side of 
it is a vilidra ; here there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. There are several other 
st 4 pa$ in places where Buddha explained the excellent 
law.^^ These were built by A^ 6 ka-r 4 ja, 

Going from this 700 li or so in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, we come to the country of U-cha. 

U-CHA (Udka). 

This country is 7000 li or so in circuit ; the capital 
city is about 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and it produces abundance of grain, and every kind of 
fruit is grown more than in other countries. It would be 
difficult to name the strange shrubs and the famed 
flowers that grow here. The climate is hot ; the people 
are uncivilised, tall of stature, and of a yellowish black 
complexion. Their words and language (pronunciation) 
differ from Central India. They love learning and apply 
themselves to it without intermission. Most of them be- 
lieve in the law of Buddha. There are some hundred 
sanghdrdmas, with io,ocx) priests. They all study the 
Great Vehicle. There are fifty Beva temples in which 
sectaries of all sorts make their abodes. ; The sidpas, 

Or, he widely extended the (/. jK. A. /S., N.S., vol. vi p. 249); his 
teaching of the law. remarks (in this paper) on the whole 

^ The original has hiwj fd, the of this part of the pilgrim’s route are 
law of the stltras ; perhaps king is a of great interest. He first noticed 
mistake for niiu, excellent.” that the journey of Hiuen Tsiang to 

ITdra or Odra is Orissa {Ma- Kitmariipa was made from Nalanda 
ii, 1174, iii. 1988); also called on his return to that monastery 
Utkala vii. 122; Vishnu- from South India; he also points 

vol. ii, p. 160). out the errors made by bis prede- 

' This capital is generally identic cessors in the same inquiry and cor- 
fied with Jajipura on the Baitani ; rects them, 

Mr. Fergusson suggests Midnapur 
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to tlie niimber often or so, point out spots where Buddha 
preached. They were all founded by A^dka-rllja. 

In a great mountain on the south-west frontiers of 
the country is a sanghdrdma called Pushpagiri (Pu-se- 
po-lv i-li) ; the stone st4pa belonging to it exhibits very 
many spiritual wonders (miracles). On fast-days it emits 
a bright light. For this cause believers from far and near 
flock together here and present as offerings beautifully 
embroidered (flower) canopies ((umbrellas ) ; they place 
these underneath the vase at the top of the cupola/^ 
and let them stand there fixed as needles in the stone. 
To the north-west of this, in a convent on the mountain, 
is a stdpa where the same wonders occur as in the former 
case. These two st4pas were built by the demons, and 
hence are derived the extraordinary miracles. 

On the south-east frontiers of the country, on the 
borders of the ocean, is the town Charitra (Che-li-ta-lo)/^^ 
about 20 li round. Here it is merchants depart for 
distant countries, and strangers come and go and stop 
here on their way. The walls of the city are strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious 
articles. 


Keniains, probably of a sttifa, 
have been found near Aska {J. It, A . 
/§., vol. XX. p. 105). 

Literally, “underneath the 
dew-ve.ssel or vase.” Here we have 
another instance of the custom of 
crowning the with a dew- 

vase, or “ vessel of immortality ” 
{amaralmrlca). The custom would 
appear to have originated in the 
idea that “sweet dew” thus col- 
lected in a vessel had miraculous 
qnalities as “the water of life.” 
Dr. Burgess remarks that these flags 
were probably fixed “ on the capital 
of the stHjpa, on which was placed 
the relic-casket (when not enshrined 
inside the capital over garhha 
of the 

It is satisfactory to find that 
Julien in this passage Iranslates 
the “inverted vase or alms-dish” by 


cupola. It should have been so 
rendered throughout. 

The expression sltin kwei does 
not mean demons in a bad sense, 
but spiritual or divine beings. It 
might also be rendered “spirits 
and demons.” Cunningham sup- 
poses the two hills named in the 
text to be Udayagiri and Hhanda- 
giri, in which many Buddhist caves 
and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered. These hills are 20 iniles 
to the south of Katak and 5 miles 
to the west of the grand group of 
temples at Bhuvaneswara {Anc, 
Geog. of India f p. 512). 

In Chinese, Fa-liing, “ city -of 
departure.” This is exactly Pto- 
lemy’s rh d<f)err)fiiQv rm cty rijv 
Xpvffijp ifjLTrKe 6 vT(iiv (lib. vii. c. 1,15). 
Comp. Lassen, /. A., vol. i. p. 205, 
and vol. Hi. p. 202. It is plain 
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Outside the city there are five convents one after the 
other; their storeyed towers are very high, and carved 
with figures of saints exquisitely done. 

Going south 20,000 li or so is the country of Siiiihala 
(Seng-Ma-lo). In the still night, looking far off, we see 
the surmounting precious stone of the tooth-stfipa of 
Buddha brilliantly shining and scintillating as a bright 
torch burning in the air. 

From this going south-west about 1200 li through 
great forests, we come to the kingdom of Kong-u-fo 
"(K 6 ny 6 dha). 

Kokg-tj-t’o (K6ny6dha?). 


This kingdom®'^ is about 1000 li in circuit; the capital 
is 20 li round. It borders on a bay (angle of the sea). 
The ranges of mountains are high and precipitous. The 
ground is low and moist. It is regularly cultivated and 
productive. The temperature is hot, the disposition of the 
people brave and impulsive. The men are tall of stature 
and black complexioned and dirty. They have some 
degree of politeness and are tolerably honest, With 
respect to their written characters, they are the same as 
those of Mid-India, but their language and mode of pro- 
nunciation are quite different. They greatly respect the 
teaching of heretics and do not believe in the law of 
Buddha. There are some hundred D§va temples, and 
there are perhaps 10,000 unbelievers of different sects. 


(from Hiuen Tsia^g’s remark, that 
the precious stone could be seen at 
a distance of 20,000 li) that he is 
confusing this Oharitrapura with the 
one farther south, two days’ sail from 
Ceylon. 

M. Julien renders it ‘'five 
Btilpas ” by mistake. 

57 gee J.R A. S., N.S., vol. vi. 
p. 250. Cunningham supposes this 
place to be Gan jam. The origin of 
the name Gan jam is not known. 
When Hiuen Tsiang returned to 
Magadha he found that Harsha- 
vardhana had just returned from a 


successful expedition against the 
king of Ganjam. Ounningham 
thinks that Ganjam was then an- 
nexed to the province of Orissa 
(Robert Sewell, lAsts^ vol, i. p. 2), 
Mr. Fergusson remarks that “Kliord- 
hagar in the neighbourhood of Bhu- 
vaneswar is just 170 miles south- 
west from Midnilpur, and it is im- 
possible to mistake the Ohilka 
Lake as the great bay and the two 
seas of the text. Perhaps Hiuen 
Tsiang stopped here to visit the 
caves in the Khandagiri and Uday* 
agiri hills ” (/. M. A, B.f loc. cit.) > 
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Witliiii the limits of this country there fire several tens 
of small towns which border on the mountains and are 
built contiguous to the sea.^^ The cities themselves are 
strong and high ; the soldiers are brave and daring ; they 
rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so that no one 
can resist them. This country, bordering on the sea, 
abounds in many rare and valuable articles. The)^ use 
cowrie shells and pearls in commercial transactions. The 
great greenisli-blue elephant comes from tliis country. 
They harness it to their conveyances and make very long 
journeys. ^ 

Trom this going south-west, we enter a vast desert, 
jungle, and forests, the trees of which mount to lieavcn 
and Idde the sun. Going 1400 or 1 500 li, we come to the 
country of Kie-ling-kia (Kalinga). 


Kie-ling-kia (Kalinga). 

This country®^ is 5000 li or so in circuit; its capital is 
20 li or so round. It is regularly cultivated and is pro- 
ductive. Flowers and fruits are very abundant. Tlie 
forests and jungle are continuous for many hundred li. 
It produces the great tawny wild elephant, whicli are 
much prized by neighbouring provinces. The climate is 


The phrase hai Iciau does not 
necessarily imply “the confluence of 
two seas.” It seems to mean that 
the towns were built near the moun- 
tains (the Mah^ndra Maid?), but 
in communication with the sea-coast. 
So along the west coast of South 
America the towns built at the foot of 
the hills are in communication with 
the sea by ports of embarcatioii {em- 
harcadores). 

^'•Mt may mean simply “dark 
coloured ; ” but ts^ing generally 
means “ the colour of nature, as the 
azure of the sky or the green of 
growing plants ” (Wells Williams). 
The phrase for black is un tBHng. 

The frontier line of KaliAga 
cannot have extended beyond the 
Gddrivart river on the south-west, 
and the Gaoliyrt branch of the In- 


dnlvati river on the nortli-west 
(Cunningham). For an account of 
the Kalinga desa, see Sewell, op. ciL, 
p. 19. The chief town was proba- 
bly Kdijamahendri, where the 
Chalukyas perhaps established 
lished their capital. Either this 
place or Koriflga, on the sea-coast, 
agrees wdth the bearing and distance 
given in the text. If, however, we 
accept Mr. Fergusson’s hypothesis 
that the capital of Konyodha was 
near Katak, and calculating the li 
to be one-seventh of a mile, we 
shall have to seek for the capital of 
Kalinga near Vijayanagrain, For a 
notice respecting Kajaraahendri see 
Sewell, iMts, &c., voi. i. p. 22. 

The same word is used in the 
previous section ; see n. 60. 
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burning; the disposition of the people vehement ami 
impetuous. Though the men are mostly rough and un- 
civilised, they still keep their word and are trustworthy^ 
The language is light and tripping,®^ and their pronuncia- 
tion distinct and correct. But in both particulars, that is, as 
to words and sounds, they are very different from Mid-India. 
There are a few who believe in the true law, but most of 
them are attached to heresy. There are ten sanghdrdmas, 
with about 500 priests, who study the Great Vehicle accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Sthavira school. There are some 
100 D^va temples with very many unbelievers of different 
sorts, the most numerous being the Nirgranthas [M-kin 
followers]. 

In old days the kingdom of Kalinga had a very dense 
population. Their shoulders rubbed one with the other, 
and the axles of their chariot wheels grided together, and 
when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect tent was 
formed.®^ There was a Rlshi possessed of the five super- 
natural powers,®^ who lived (perched) on a high precipice, 
cherishing his pure {thoughts). Being put to shame (in- 
sulted) because he had gradually lost his magic powers, he 
cursed the people with a wicked imprecation, and caused 
all dwelling in the country, both young and old, to perish ; 
wise and ignorant alike died, and the population dis- 
appeared. After many ages the country was gradually re- 
peopled by emigrants, but yet it is not properly inhabited. 
This is why at the present time there are so few who 
dwell here. 

Not far from the south of the capital there is dk St'dpa 
about a hundred feet high ; this was built by As6ka-raja. 
By the side of it there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. 


This description of their lan- 
guage will appear natural to those 
who have hadKlingboys aboutthem. 

Diganibtira Jainas, ante, vol. I 
p. 145, n. 74. 

y.e.j by stretching out their arms 
one to another, so close were they, 


there would be a continuous tent 
formed. 

Explained by Julieii as refer- 
ring to the pa^tcJidbhiJntis. 

Julien translates gan by ca- 
vern ; ” but it means “ a rocky or 
precipitous mountain.’’ 
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Near the northern frontier of this country is a great 
mountain precipice,®^ on the top of which is a stone stuj^a 
about a hundred feet high. Here, at the beginning of the 
kalpa, when the years of men’s lives were boundless, a 
Ihaty^ka Buddha reached 

From this going north-west through forests and moun- 
tains about 1800 ii, we come to the country of Kiao-sa-lo 
(Kosala). 

Kiao-sa-lo (K6sala). 

This country®® is about 5000 li in circuit; the frontiers 
consik of encircling mountain crags ; forests and jungle 
are found together in succession. The capital is about 
40 li round ; the soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun- 
dant crops. The towns’ and villages are close together. 
The population is very dense. The men are tall and black 
complexioned. The disposition of the people is hard and 
violent ; they are brave and impetuous. There are both 
heretics and believers hei’e. They are earnest in study 
and of a high intelligence. The king is of the Kshattriya 
race; he greatly honours the law of Buddha, and his 
virtue and love are far renowned. There are about one 
hundred sanghdrdmaSj and somewhat less than 10,000 

^ Perhaps Mahendragiri vince of Berar or Gondwaua, places 

A Pratydka Buddha is one who it at ChAnda, a walled town 290 
has reached enlightenment “for him- miles to the north-west of Rajama- 
self alone ; ” that is, he is not able hSndri, with Nagpur, Amaravati, or 
to enlighten others by preaching or liichpur as alternatives; the three 
guiding. In Chinese it is rendered last-named towns appear to be too 
if tt/i /wo/i, “a solitary Buddha,” for the far from the capital of Kalinga. 
same reason. , But if we allow hve li to the mile, 

To be distinguished from SrA- the distance either of NAgpur or 
vast! or AyddhyA, which district was AmarAvati from Rajamahendri -would 
also called Kdsala or Kosala. See agree with the iSoo or 1900 li of 
Wilson, yisli'^u-'im 7 \, vol. ii p. 172 ; HiuenTsiang. There is much men- 
Tjassen, I, A., vol. 1 p. 160, vol, iv, p. tion in I-tsiug’s memoirs of priests 
702. It lay to the south-west of visiting and remaining at a place 
Orissa and in the district watered called Amaravati ; it may refer t< > K6- 
by the upper feeders of the MahA- sala. Mr.Pergusson, calculating tlie/i 
nadi and GOdAvari. at one-sixth of a mile, suggests either 

5'^ There is some uncertainty as to Wairagarh or BhAndak,bothof them 
the capital of this c<^untry . G eneral sites of old cities, as the capital. He 
Cunningham, who Identifies the an- prefers the former for reasons stated 
cient Kdsala with the modern pro- (/. 72. A. 8 ., N.S., vol. vi. p. 260). 'e/ ^ 
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priests; they all alike study the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. There are about seventy D^va temples, fre- 
quented by heretics of different persuasions. 

Kot far to the south of the city is an old sanghdrdma, 
by the side of which is a st4pa that was built by Asoka- 
lija. In this place Tath&gata, of old, calling an assembly, 
exhibited his supernatural power and subdued the unbe- 
lievers. Afterwards N^g^rjuna Bbdhisattva (Long- 
meng-p'u-sa) dwelt in -the sanghdrdma. The king of the 
country was then called Sadvaha.'^^ He greatly prized 
and esteemed hr§,g3,rjuna, and provided him with a city- 
gate hut.^^ 

At this time Ti-p'o (D^va) Bbdhisattva coming from 
the country of Chi-sse-tseu (Ceylon), sought to hold a 
discussion with him. Addressing the gate-keeper he 
said, *‘Be good enough to announce me.’^ Accordingly 
the gate-keeper entered and told H^girjuna. He, recog- 
nising his reputation, filled up a pdtra with water and 
commanded his disciple to hold the water before this 
D§va. D^va, seeing the water, was silent, and dropped a 
needle into it. The disciple held the pdtm, and wuth some 
anxiety and doubt returned to N^’S^ijuna. “What did he 
say,'' he asked. The disciple replied, “ He was silent and 
said nothing ; he only dropped a needle into the water,” 
MgSirjiina said, “What wisdom! Who like this man! 
To know the springs of action (motives), this is the privilege 
of a god ! to penetrate subtle principles is the privilege of 
an inferior saint.^® Such full wisdom as this entitles him 
to be allow^ed to enter forthwith.” He (the disciple) 
replied, “What a saying is this! is this then the sublime 
eloquence (sM^) of silence ? ” 

“This water,” he (H4g§<rjuna) went on to say, “is 
shaped according to the form of the vessel that holds it ; 

Expressed phonetioally by So- An inferior saint {ya sMng) is 
to-p’o-ho, with tbe meaning, “ be an expression applied to Meiicins 
who draws the good.*’ compared with Confucius (Julien). 

Placed guards round his hut In this passage the title is refei’red 
(Julien). to Deva in comparison with Buddha. 
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■ , it is pure or dirty according to the character of things (m it) ; 

it fills lip every interstice; in point of clearness and com- 
prehensiveness he, on beholding the water, compared it 
to the wisdom which I have acquired by study. Dropping 
into it a needle, be pierced it, as it were, to the bottom. 
Show this extraordinary man in here at once, and let him 
be presented.’' 

Inow the manner and appearance of E'IgS.rjuna were 
imposing, and inspired all with respect. In discussion all 
were awed by it, and submitted (bowed the head)> D^va 
being aware of his excellent characteristics, had long 
desired to consult him, and he wished to become his 
disciple. But now as he approached he felt troubled in 
mind, and he was abashed and timid. Mounting the 
hall, he sat down awkwardly and talked darkly ; but at 
the end of the day his words were clear and lofty. 
Nagfirjuna said, '"Your learning exceeds that of the 
world and your fine distinctions shine brighter than the 
former (teachers), I am but an old and infirm man; 
but having met with one so learned and distinguished, 
surely it is for the purpose of spreading the truth and for 
transmitting without interruption the torch of the law, 
and propagating the teaching of religion. Truly this is 
one who may sit on the upper seat to expound dark say- 
ings and discourse with precision.” 

Ddva hearing these words, his heart conceived a degree 
of self-confidence, and being about to open the storehouse 
of wisdom, he first began to roam through the garden 
of dialectic and handle fine sentences; then having 
looked up for some indication of approval {confirmation 
of his argument), he encountered the imposing look of the 
master; his words escaped him; his mouth was closed; 
and leaving his seat, he made some excuse, and asked to 
be instructed. 

lN§,g§.rjiina said, “ Sit down again ; I will communicate 

I have translated it thus ; liter- of unfathomable fulness, as yon 
ally it runs “ clear and limpid and showed it to hinu” 

f, 

i 

i 
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to you the truest aBd most profound principles which the 
king of the law himself verily handed down {taught for 
transmission^ DSva then prostrated himself on the 
ground, and adored with all his heart, and said, '^ Eoth 
now and for ever! will dare to listen to your instructions.” 

Mg^rjuna B6dhisattva was well practised in the art 
of compounding medicines ; by taking a preparation {pill 
or he nourished the years of life for many hundreds 
of years, so that neither the mind nor appearance decayed. 
Sadvaha-r4ja had partaken of this mysterious medicine, 
and his years were already several hundred in number. 
The king had a young son who one day addressed his 
mother thus, “ When shall I succeed to the royal estate?” 
His mother said, There seems to me to be no chance 
of that yet ; your father the king is now several hundred 
years old, his sons and grandsons are many of them dead 
and gone through old age. This is the result of the 
religious power of K^garjuna, and the intimate knowledge 
he has of compounding medicines. The day the Bddhis- 
attva dies the king will also succumb. Now the wisdom 
of this NS,g§,rjuna is great and extensive, and his love and 
compassion very deep; he would give up for the benefit 
of living creatures his body and life. You ought, there- 
fore, to go, and when you meet him, ask him to give you 
his head. If you do this, then you will get your desire.” 

The king's son, obedient to his mother’s instructions, 
went to the gate of the convent. The doorkeeper, alarmed, 
ran away,^^ and so he entered at once. Then N%lrjuna 
Bddhisattva was chanting as he walked up and down. 
Seeing the king’s son he stopped, and said, “ It is evening 
time now ; why do you at such a time come so hastily to 
the priests’ quarters? has some accident happened, or are 

Some attribute 6cx) years to of the Great Vehicle ” (oj?. aU,p. 77, 
Njigitrjuna as his term of life ( Fa«- ». i). 

silieff Fouddime,^. 76). This writer To annoiince the arrival of the 

says, In my opinion the 400 or 6cx) king’s son (Julien). But it would 
years of life given to N% 4 rjuha re- seem to mean he ran away through 
fer to the development of the system fear. 
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you afraid of some calamity that you liave liastened here 
.at such a time 

He answered, I was considering with my dear motlmr 
the words of different Mstras, and the examples {therein 
given) of sages who had forsaken {given up) the world, 
and I was led to remark on the great value set on life by 
all creatures, and that the scriptures, in their examples 
given of sacrifice, had not enforced this duty of giving 
up life readily for the sake of those who desired it. Then 
iiiy dear mother said, ' Hot so; the Sugatas (shen shi) of 
the ten regions, the Tath%atas of the three ages, whilst 
living in the world and giving their hearts to the object, 
have obtained the fruit. They diligently sought the way 
of Buddha; practising the precepts, exercising patience, 
tliey gave up their bodies to feed wild beasts, cut their 
flesh to deliver the dove. Thus ESja Chandraprabha^^ 
(Yueh-kwang) gave up his head to the Brdhman ; Maitri- 
bS,la (Tsb li) ntja fed the hungry Yaksha with his blood. 
To recite every similar example would be difficult, but in 
searching through the history of previous sages, what age 
is there that affords not examples ? And so Ndg^rjiina 
Bodhisattva is now actuated by similar high principles ; 
as for myself, I have sought a man who for my advantage 
would give me his head, but have never yet found such a 
person for years. If I had wished to act with violence 
and take the life of a man {commit mtordei^), the crime 
would have been great and entailed dreadful conse- 
quences. To have taken the life of an innocent child 
would have been infaiiious and disgraced my character. 
But the Bddliisattva diligently practises the holy way 
and aspires after a while to the fruit of Buddha. His 
love extends to all beings and his goodness knows no 
bounds. He esteems life as a bubble, his body as decay- 
ing wood. He would not contradict his purpose in refus- 
ing such a gift, if requested.” 

For the story of Chandra- dhist I 4 t., p. 310; for Maitribala, 
prabha see R. Mitra’s Nepcdese Bud- ibid., p. 50, 
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Mg^rjuna said, "'Tour comparisons and your words are 
true. I seek the holy fruit of a Buddha. I have learnt 
that a Buddha is able to give up all things, regarding the 
body as an echo, a bubble, passing through the four forms 
of life/^ continually coming and going in the six ways.*^^ 
My constant vow has been not to oppose the desires of 
living things. But there is one difficulty in the way of 
the king’s son, and what is that ? If I were to give up 
my life your father also would die. Think well of this, 
for who could then deliver him ? 

]Sr§,g§.rjima, irresolute, walked to and fro, seeking for 
something to end his life with ; then taking a dry reed 
leaf, he cut his neck as if with a sword, and his head fell 
from his body. 

Having seen this, he {the fled precipitately 

and returned. The guardian of the gate informed the 
king of the event from first to last, who whilst listening 
was so affected that he died. 

To the south-west about 300 M we came to the Po-lo- 
mo-lo-ki-li (Brahmaragiri) mountain.®^ The solitary 
peak of this mountain towers above the rest, and stands out 
with its mighty precipices as a solid mass of rock without 
approaches or intervening valleys. The king, Sadvaha, for 
the sake of H^g§,rjuna Bodhisattva, tunnelled out this 
rock through the middle, and built and fixed therein (m 

The four inodes of life are de- with the footprint of Bhima, ie., 
scribed as creatures oviparous, vivi- Siva (or, if Bhtm^, then I)urg 4 ), 
parous, born from spawn or by trans- would answer to the hill of Sadvahi, 
formation. See cap, 2. It is tolerably certain that the Po- 

The six ways of birth are (i.) as lo-yu of Fa-hian is intended for Pdr- 
Devas, (2.) as men, (3.) asAsuras, (4.) vatt (his interpretation of “pigeon ” 
as Pretas, (5,) as beasts, (6.) in (Plir^vata) being derived from /emr- 
hell. my at B^n^ras), and this corresponds 

It would seem that this is the with “ Brahmara.” Altogether it 
right restoration. The Chinese ex- seems probable that the worship of 
planation is “the black peak,*’ but DurgS,, or OhanclS;, or Bhim 4 , or 
here fung^ “a peak,” is probably a P&rvati, was affected in this part of 
mistake tov fung, “a bee.” Brah- India, and probably gave rise to, or 
marcl is an epithet of Durg^ or at any rate fostered, the worship of 
Chanda. Assuming Bh^ndak to Avalokitesvara or K wan -yin. (See 
have been the capital of K6sala, the question discussed, J. K A, S 
the Winjhdsani and Bewala Hills, N.S., vol. xv. p. 344.) 
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the middle) B. sahghdrdma; at a distance of some lo li, by 
tiimielliiig, lie opened a covered way approach). Thus 
by standing under the rock (not Jmotving the way m) we 
see the cliff excavated throughout, and in the midst of 
long galleries (eorridoTs) with eaves for walking under 
and high towers (furrets), the storeyed building reaching 
to the height of five stages, each stage with four halls 
with mharns enclosed (united)?'^ In each mhdra was a 
statue of Buddha cast in gold, of the size of life, wrought 
(east) with consummate art and singularly adorned and 
specially ornamented with gold and precious stones. From 
the high peak of the mountain descending streamlets, like 
small cascades, flow through the different storeys, winding 
round the side galleries, and then discharging themselves 
without. Scattered light-holes illumine the interior (inner 
cha7nhers).^'^ 

When first Sadvaha-r^ja excavated this saiujhdrdma, 
the men (engaged in it) were exhausted and tlie king's 
treasures emptied. His undertaking being only half 
accomplished, his heart was heavily oppressed. N§,gar- 
juna addressing him said, ‘‘For what reason is the king so 
sad of countenance?" The king replied, “I had formed 
in the course of reflection a great purpose.®^ I ventured 
to undertake a meritorious work of exceeding excellence 
which might endure firm till the coming of MaitrSya, but 
now before it is completed my means are exhausted. So 
I sit disconsolate day by day awaiting the dawn, cast 
down at heart." 

HagS-rjuiia said, “Afflict not yourself thus; the returns 
consequent on the high aims of a lofty religious purpose 

It seems to mean that in each personally visited the spot. It would 
platform there were four halls, and seem to have been utterly deserted 
each of these halls had a mhdra and waste even in ITa-hian’s time, 
which were connected. This favours the record of its early 

The description of this rock- construction in the time of Nllgilr- 
monastery in the text shows that juna (about the first century B.c.) 
it is the same as that described by Or, “ as my great heart was 

Fa-liian (pp. 139, 140, Beal’s edition), revolving in chance thoughts.” 
Neither Fa-hian nor Hiuen Tsiasg 
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are not to be foiled : your great resolve shall without fail 
be accomplished. Eeturn then to your palace; you shall 
have abimdance of joy. To-morrow, after you have gone 
forth to roam through and observe the wild country round 
(the mountain wilds), then vetum to me and quietly dis- 
cuss about the buildings.” The king having received these 
instructions left him after proper salutation (turning to the 
right). 

Then lT%S,rjuna B&dhisattva, by moistening all the great 
stones with a divine and superior decoction (medicine or 
mixkm), changed them into gold. The king going forth 
and seeing the gold, his heart and his mouth mutually 
congratulated each other.®^ Keturning, he went to MgS,r- 
juna and said, ‘‘To-day as I roamed abroad, by the influ- 
ence of the divine spirits (genii) in the desert, I beheld 
piles of gold.” N^girjuna said, “It was not by the influ- 
ence of the genii, but by the power of your great sincerity; 
as you have this gold, use it therefore for your present 
necessities, and fulfil your excellent work.” So the king 
acted and finished his undertaking, and still he had a 
surplus. On this he placed in each of the five stages four 
great golden figures. The surplus still remaining he de- 
voted to replenish the necessitous (deficient) branches of 
the exchequer. 

Then he summoned looo priests to dwell (in the hiild- 
ing he had constructed), and there to worship and pray, 
NflgS,rjuna BSdhisattva placed in it all the authoritative 
works of instruction spoken by S§.kya Buddha, and all the 
explanatory compilations (commentaries) of the B6dhi- 
sattvas, and the exceptional collection of the miscellaneous 
school.^ Therefore in the first (fippermost) storey they 

That is, his words were in ing, the passage will simply mean, 
agreement with the happy thoughts “he collected these books (viz., the 
entertained in his heart. sHtrm and and divided them 

If this be the right rendering into sections.” But if we examine 
of the passage, then the “ miscel- the entire passage, it seems to imply 
laneous school” will refer to the that K^garjuna collected (i.) The 
sanni'pdta class of books. If, how- books claiming the authority of 
ever, we adopt M. Julien*s render- Buddha’s utterance j (2.) the writ- 
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placed oiily tire figure of Buddha, and the and 

Mstras; in the fifth stage from the top {i,e,, in t]ie loivest), 
they placed the Brlhmans (ptire men) to dwell, with all 
necessary things provided for them; in the three middle 
storeys they placed the priests and their disciples. The 
old records state that when Sadvaha-rSja had finished, he 
calculated that the salt consumed by the workmen cost 
nine of gold pieces. Afterwards the priests having 
got angry and quarrelled, they went to the king to get the 
question settled. Then the Br§,hmans said amongst them- 
selves, ‘‘The Buddhist priests have raised a quarrel on 
some question of words.’' Then these wicked men com 
suiting together, waiting for the occasion, destroyed the 
sanghdrdma, and afterwards strongly barricaded the place 
in order to keep the priests out. 

From that time no priests of Buddha have lived there. 
Looking at the mountain caves {or hedglifs) from a dis- 
tance, it is impossible to find the way into them {the caves). 
In these times, when they {the Brdhmans) introduce a 
physician into their abodes to treat any sickness, they 
put a veil over his face on going in and coming out, so that 
he may not know the way. 

From this, going through a great forest south, after 900 
li or so, we come to the country of ’An-ta-lo (Andhra). 

'An-ta-lo (Andhra). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit ; the capital is 
about 20 li round. It is called P’ing-k’i-lo (Vingila?)^® 
The soil is rich and fertile; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundance of cereals. The temperature is hot, 
and the manners of the people fierce and impulsive. The 
language and arrangement of sentences differ from Mid- 
India, but with reference to the shapes of the letters, they 

ings of the Bodhisattvas ; ( 3 ,) the rivers, which was certainly in the 
other miscellaneous books, early Andhra dominions. In the 

This is probably the old city of neighbourhood are said to be rock 
Vehgi, north-west of 351ur lake, be- temples and other remain®, 
tween the Gddc^vari and Kpshn^ 
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are nearly the same. There are twenty sanghdrdmas with. 
about 3000 priests. There are also thirty D^va temples 
with many heretics. * 

ISTot far from Vingila (?) is a great sangMrdma with 
storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and 
ornamented. There is here a figure of Buddha, the sacred 
features of which have been portrayed with the utmost 
power of the artist. Before this convent is a stone st 4 pa 
which is several hundred feet high ; both the one and the 
other were built by the Arhat ’ 0 -che-lo (Achala).®^ 

To the south-west of the saihgMrdma of the Arhat 
’ 0 -che 4 o not a great way is a st^pa which was built by 
A^6ka-r§,ja. Here Tath§,gata in old days preached the 
law, and exhibited his great spiritual powers, and converted 
numberless persons. 

Going 20 li or so to the south-west of the sangMrdmd 
built by Achala (So-hing)^ we reach a solitary mountain 
on the top of which is a stone st'A^a. Here Jina^^ B6d- 
hisattva composed the In-ming-lm {Nydyadvdra-tdmka 
^dstra or RSluvidyd ^dstra?y^ This Bddhisattva, after 
Buddha had left the world, received the doctrine and 
assumed the vestments (of a disciple). His wisdom and 
his desires (prayers or rows) were vast. The power of his 
great wisdom was deep and solid. Pitying the world, which 
was without any support (reliance), he designed to spread 
the sacred doctrine. Having weighed the character of 


^ The Chinese translation of the 
Arhat’s name is “he who actSj,” it 
should therefore be restored to Ach- 
to. The restoration otherwise 
might be Achala, who is mentioned 
in an inscription at Ajauta. See 
infra. 

The phonetic symbols for Jina 
are ChHn-na; it is translated by 
t^ng sheUf “youth-received,’^ which 
Julien restores to Kumilralabdha. 
But thus Jina cannot be translated 
by either of these phrases. (For an 
account of the works of this BSdhis- 
attva, see Bunyin Nanjio, Catalogue, 
Appendix i No. 10). In Hwui-li 


(iv. fob 5, b.) the translation of 
Oh’in-na is simply $lieu. 

There is much confusion here. 
The text gives oviiy In - ming-lurh, 
which must be restored to MHn- 
vidyd S'dstra; but Julien, in his list 
of etTata, p. 568, corrects the text, 
and supplies the title of the work, 
In-ming-cliing-li-mm-lun, i. e. , Ngd- 
yadvdm-tdraka S'dstra. This may be 
so, but this work is not named in 
Bunyin Nanjio’s Catalogue among 
those written by Jina. 

I do not see in the text that he 
composed this idstra, but consider- 
ing its character [i wei), he, &a 
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t\\Q Hitwvidyd ^dstm, its words so deep, its reasonings 
so wide, and (having considered) that students vainly 
endeavoured to overcome its difficulties in their course 
of study, he retired into the lonely mountains and gave 
himself to meditation to investigate it so as to compose a 
useful compendium, that might overcome the difficulties 
(ohsGurities) of the work, its abstruse doctrines and com- 
plicated sentences. At this time the mountains and 
valleys shook and reverberated; the vapour and clouds 
changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain, 
carrying the Bddhisattva to a height of several hundred 
feet, then repeated (chanted) these words, In former days 
the Lord of the World virtuously controlled and led the 
people ; prompted by his compassionate heart, he delivered 
the Hituvidya and arranged in due order its 

exact reasonings and its extremely deep and refined words. 
But after the Nirvana of TathS^gata its great principles 
became obscured ; but now Jina Eddhisattva, whose merit 
and wisdom are so extensive, understanding to the bottom 
the sacred well, will cause the Hitmidyd Sdstra to spread 
abroad its power (to add its tveigM) during the present 
day.” 

Then the Bddhisattva caused a bright light to shine and 
illumine the dark places (of the world), on which the king 
of the country conceived a deep reverence as he saw the 
sign of this brilliancy, and being in doubt whether he (i,e,, 
Bddhisattva) had not entered the Vajrasamddhi (or, dia- 
mond Samddhi) ; then he asked the Bddhisattva to obtain 
the fruit of no further birth.’’ 

Jina said, have entered Samddhi from a desire to 
explain a profound s^tra; my heart awaits perfect en- 
lightenment (samyak samhddhi), but has no desire for this 
fruit that admits of no rebirth.” 

The king said, ‘‘ The fruit of * no-birth ’ is the aim of 

It does not necessarily mean ^ That is, to acquire the privilege 
that Buddha composed this work, of an Arhat. 
but delivered {shwo) or spake it. 
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all tlie saints. To cut yourself off from the three worlds^ 
and to plunge into , the knowledge of the * three vidyas/ 
how grand such an aim ! May you soon attain it I 'V 

Then Jina Bddhisattva, pleased at the request of the 
king, conceived the desire to reach the holy fruit which 
exempts from learning/' 

At this time Mahjusrt Bodhisattva (Miu-ki-ts*iang- 
p'u-sa), knowing his purpose, was moved with pity. Wish- 
ing to arouse him to the truth and to awaken him in a 
moment, he came and said, Alas I how have you given 
up your great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your 
own personal profit, with narrow aims, giving up the pur- 
pose of saving all! If you would really do good, you 
ought to transmit and explain the rules of the Yu-Ma-sse- 
ti4un (Ydgaclidrya-hlv^mi Sdstm) of Maitr^ya Bddhisattva. 
By that you may lead and direct students, and cause them 
to receive great advantage/’ 

Jina Bddhisattva receiving these directions, respectfully 
assented and saluted the saint. Then having given him- 
self to profound study, he developed the teaching of the 
IIStAwidyd ^dstra; but still fearing that the students 
thereof would dread its subtle reasonings and its precise 
style, he composed the HUuvidyd exemplifying 

the great principles and explaining the subtle language, in 
order to guide the learners. After that he explained fully 
the Y6ga discipline. 

v From this going through the desert forest south looo 
ii or so, we come to To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka).^^ 

“ This is the chief, or complete, In the translation of Hwui-Ilh, 
thing.” Julien gives “vers le sud,” which 

This also is a phrase to denote expression is quoted by Fergusson 
the condition of Arhatship. (J. R. A. S., N.S*, voh vi. p. 262) | 

The title is defective. It pro- but it is simply “ going south in 
bably refers to the Nydyadvdra^ the original. 

tdrcdca S'dstra; but, on the other- ^ Called also the Great Andhra 
hand, this work was composed by country. Julien has Bhanakachekaj 
]V%jirjuna (see B. Nanjio’s Oata- the Pd,li inscriptions at Amariivati 
loytie, 1223I. The whole of the and N^sik give Dhamhakataka, for 
passage in the text referring to Jina which the Sanskrit would be Dhan- 
is obscure, and probably corrupt. yakataka or Bhdnyakataka ; and in 
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T’o-na*kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capitaP® some 40 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and is regularly cultivated, affording abundant harvests. 
Tiiere is much desert country, and the towns are thinly 
populated. The climate is hot. The complexion of the 
people is a yellowish black, and they are by nature fierce 
and impulsive. They greatly esteem learning. The con- 
vents (sanghdramas) are numerous, but are mostly deserted 
and ruined ; of those preserved there are about twenty, 
with 1000 or so priests. They all study the law of the 
Great Vehicle. There are 100 DSva temples, and the 
people who frequent them are numerous and of different 
beliefs. 

To the east of the capital {the city) bordering on {lean- 
ing against) a mountain is a convent called the Purva- 
^ila {Fo-p’o-shi 4 o-se 7 ig)}^^ To the west of the city lean- 
ing against {maintained hy) a mountain is a convent 
called Avara^ill^®^ These were {or^ this was) built by 
a former king to do honour to {for the sake of) Buddha. 


an inscription of 1361 A.D. we hg-ve 
Dlninyavatipura, and these would 
identify the city of Dhamiiakataka 
with Dhara-’ikrta close to AmariV 
vati {Ifid. Ant., vol. xi. pp. 95 f.) 
The symbol tse is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit 

Mr. Fergusson concludes from a 
report addressed to Government by 
the late J. A. 0 . Boswell, and also 
from some photographs by Captain 
Ross Thompson, that almost beyond 
the shadow of a doubt BejwikUl, is the 
city described by Hiuen Tsiang [op. 
cit., p. 263). But m^hicL Ant, ut cit. 

The word is &eif, to hold, to 
rely on. In the Afialects (vii. 6, 2) 
there is the expression ken yu tih, 
which Dr. Legge translates, “let 
every attainment in what is good be 
firmly ymsptdf I should suppose, 
therefore, the text means that the 
Blirvas^ii^ convent w^as supported by 


or enclosed by a mountain on the 
east of the city. 

The symbol lo appears to be 
omitted. Fo-lo-po would be equal to 
Purva. 

101 ^Q.fa-lo-shi-lo, Aparasilil or 
West Mount. Fergusson identifies 
this with the Amaiuvati tope. The 
tope is 17 miles west of Bejwjlda. 
It stands to the south of the town 
of Amaritvatt, which again is 20 
miles north-north-west of Guntfir. 
The old fort called Dharnikota 
(which appears at one time to have 
been the name of the district) is 
Just one mile west of Amaravati. 
“This celebrated Buddhist tope 
was first discovered by Raja Ven- 
katadri Nayudu^s servants in A.D. 
1796 : it was visited by Colonel 
IVIiickenzie and his survey staff in 
1797 ; it was greatly demolished by 
the R^ja, who utilised the sculptured 
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He hollowed the valley, made a road, opened the moun- 
tain crags, constructed pavilions and long (or, lateral) 
galleries ; wide chambers supported the heights and con- 
nected the cavernsd^^ The divine spirits respectfully 
defended place); both saints and sages wandered 
here and reposed. During the thousand years following 
the Nirvana of Buddha, every year there were a thousand 
laymen and priests who dwelt here together during 
the rainy season. When the time was expired, all who 
had^®^ reached the condition of Arhats mounted into 
the air and fled away. After the thousand years the lay- 


marbles for building materials up 
to the year 3816. It was again 
visited by Colonel Mackenzie, who 
made large excavations, in 1816. 
Further excavations in 1835 (?); exa- 
mined by Sir Walter Elliot, who 
unearthed the ruins of the western 
gateway in 1840. Excavations re- 
commenced (by Mr. E. Sewell) in May 
1877. Further excavations (by Dr. 
James Burgess) in 1882-83. Sewell’s 
Li&t of Antiquarian Remains in Ma- 
dras^ vol. i. p. 63. For a full and 
valuable account of the sculptures 
of this tope see Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent Worship, also Burgess, Re- 
port on the Amardvatt Stdpa. An 
inscription discovered by Dr. Burgess 
among the stones of the stdpa proves 
“ beyond doubt that the Amar^vati 
stup)a was either already built or was 
being built in the second century 
A.D., if not earlier” (Burgess, ojp. 
clt., p. 27). 

This would appear to refer to 
his work in constructing a sort of 
sacred way ” leading to the tope. 
But the text does not supply any 
information beyond the fact of the 
excavations in connection with this 
western mnghardma. But were 
these excavations confined to “the 
high mountain on the west of the 
town, full of caves, abutting on the 
river?” Perhaps an explanatoin 
may be found by supposing that the 
excavation of the mountain, &c., 
was independent of the building of 


the sanghdrdma. In Hwui-lih there 
is nothing said about the caverns, 
galleries, and tunnels ; he simply 
states that “the eastern and western 
sanghdrdmas were built by a former 
king of the country, and he thoroughly 
searched through all the examples 
{kvfai shih, rules and patterns) [of 
similar buildings] to be found in Ta- 
hia.” Hiuen Tsiang says that “ the 
eastern and western convents were 
built [the symbol GJi'a in the text 
is lih in Hwui-lih ; I regard it as a 
misprint] by a former king,” and 
then he goes on to say that “ he 
moreover bored through the river 
valley, hollowed out a road, divided 
the crags, raised pavilions (turreted 
chambers) with lateral galleries, 
whilst wide chambers supported 
(pillowed) the heights and con- 
nected the caves.” This is all in- 
dependent of building the sanghd- 
rdmas. I must confess, however, 
that the position of the stdpa, 
seventeen miles west of the town, 
and on the other side of the river, 
seems to be a difficulty. With 
reference to Ta-hia, it is generally 
translated Baktria (Bretschneider, 
Notices of Aledioival Geography, ko,, 
p, 197). The rules and pattern's 
of buildings in Baktria would, I 
should suppose, be those of the 
Greeks. 

Ranfu, common disciples. 

Or, it may mean all of them 
attained the condition of Arhats. 
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men and saints dwelt together; but for the last hundred 
years there ha¥e been no priests {dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing his shape, 
and appearing sometimes as a wolf, sometimes as a mon- 
key, and frightening the disciples; for this reason the 
place has become deserted and wild, with no priests to 
dwell there. 


To the south of the city a little way is a great 
mountain cavern. It is here the master of idstras P’o- 
pi-fei-kia (Bhi;VaYiv§ka) remains in the palace of 
the Asuras (’0-ssu-lo), awaiting the arrival of Maiti%a 
B&dhisattva as perfect Buddha.^^^ This master of ids- 
tms was widely renowned for his elegant scholarship and 
for the depth of his vast attainments {virtue). Externally 
he was a disciple of Kapila^®^ (S^hkhya), but inwardly 
he was fully possessed of the learning of Mgirjuna. Hav- 
ing heard that DharmapMa (Hu-fa-phi-sa) of Magadha 
was spreading abroad the teaching of the law, and was 
making many thousand disciples, he desired to discuss 
with him. He took his religious staff in hand and went. 
Coming to Pirtaliputra (Po-ch’a-li) he ascertained that 
I)harml,pala Bodhisattva was dwelling at the BddM tree. 
Then the master of idsto^as ordered his disciples thus : 
“ Go you to the place where Dharmap^la resides near the 
Bodhi tree, and say to him in my name, ‘ Bbdhisattva 
{i.e,, DharmapMa) publishes abroad the doctrine {of Bud- 
dha) bequeathed to the world : he leads and directs the 


According to the report quoted 
by Mr. Fergusson (op. cit, p, 263), 
“Immediately south of the town 
of Bejwada) is a singular 
isolated rock or hill, along whose 
base and sides there are the remains 
of a considerable number of rock- 
caves, &c.” 

In Chinese Tsing-pin, “he 
who .discusses . with clearness ” 
(Jul.) ; but in Wong-Tah (§, 193) 
he is called Ming-pin, which seems 
more accurate. For the story of this 
doctor see Wong-Puh {loc, cit.) 

In this passage, as in the one 


relating to K^.-^yapa in the Kukku- 
tapdda-giri, Julien has quite missed 
the sense ; he translates as though 
Bh^vaviveka had become a Buddha, 
In the text it is “ externally 
he wore the clothes or costume of 
the S^inkhya {Sdng~k'it^f that is, he 
was a follower of Kapila by out- 
W'ard profession. J ulien has trans- 
lated it as though Swng-h'ie were 
equivalent to Smg-hia-cki, but the 
symbols are quite different, and he 
himself gives Bd 7 ikhya as the equi- 
valent of Sdng-kHe (pp. 470, 527), 
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ignorant* His followers lookup to him with respect and 
humility, and so it has been for many days ; nevertheless 
his vow and past determination have borne no fruit! 
Vain is it to worship and visit the Bddhi tree. Swear to 
accomplish your object, and then you will be in the end 
guide of gods and men/ ” 

Dharmapala Bodhisattva answered the messenger thus : 

The lives of men (or, generations of men) are like a 
phantom ; the body is as a bubble. The whole day I 
exert myself; I have no time for controversy; you may 
therefore depart — ^there can be no meeting.’^ 

The master of sdstms having returned to his own 
country, led a pure life and reflected thus: ''In the 

absence of^^® Maitr^ya as a Buddha, who is there that 
can satisfy my doubts Then in front of the figure of 
the Bbdhisattva Kwan-tsz’-tsai/^^ he recited in order 
the Svri'td 4o-ni {HrMaya-^dlidrani)}'^’^ abstaining from 
food and drink. After three years Kwan-tsz-tsai B6dhi- 
sattva appeared to him with a very beautiful body, and 

This passage is obscure, and I spirit of N%arjuna,^* although pro- 
offer my translation only as tenta- fessedly a follower of Kapila, ex- 
tive. It appears to me that the hibited his faith by going to Avald- 
message to the Bbdhisattva was kites vara. This, joined with the 
couched ironically. Bhclvavivoka story of Sadvaha excavating the 
challenges Dharmapala on the Brahmara (Durgd,) convent for 
ground that his aim has not yet garjuna, shows that the worship of 
been accomplished, and to go to the 'Dux%^{t)xQ many -armed and the 
Bddhi tree to worship is foolish and was the chief feature in the spirit of 
inoperative. “ Vow, to accomplish N%arjuna’s teaching; in other 
your purpose, and it shall be accom- words, that the fusion between Bud- 
plished irrespective of worship or dhism and the native worship of hill 
humility,” This would seem to gods dates from NS-g^rjuna’s time, 
have been the tendency of NSg^r- and was brought about by his in- 
juna’s teaching, and Bh^vaviveka^ fluence. 

though outwardly a follower of Ka- This is a well-known sii2^w or 

pila, was yet full of Nagitrjuna’s mantra, has been translated in the 
spirit, Journal of the M, A, 2 ^ \ 

That is, until Maitreya be- see also Bendall, Cai5a^oytte <?/ilf>S'^., 
comes Buddha, who is there that &c., p. 117, add. 1485. The coin- 
can answer my doubts ? It is not position of this sHtra, may, I think 
that Maitreya ha$ become Buddha, be attributed to JSF%drjuna, as the 
but until he does so become. founder of the Mahilyana doctrine. 

This is indirectly a most im- This ” bcjautifiil body ” of Ava- 

portant passage. It shows that Bh^- lokitesvara seems to be derived from 
vaviyeka, who was imbued ” with the foreign sources. The character of 
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addressed the master of idstras thus : ‘'What is your pur- 
pose {wiliyi '' He said, “May I keep my body till Mai- 
ti%a conies/^ Kwan-tsz -tsai Bddhisattva said, “Man’s 
life is subject to many accidents. The world is as a 
bubble or a phantom. You should aim at the highest 
resolve to be born in the Tushita heaven, and there, even 
to see him face to face and worship.” 

The master of sdstms said, “ My purpose is fixed; my 
mind cannot be changed.” Bddhisattva said, “If it is 
so, you must go to the country of Dhanakataka, to the 
south of the city, where in a mountain cavern a diamond- 
holding (Vajrapdni) spirit dwells, and there with the 
utmost sincerity reciting the Ghi-hmg-lmng^fo->lo-m 
(Vajmpdnidhdrand)^ you ought to obtain your wish.” 

On this the master of Mstras went and recited (the 
dhdrani). After three years the spirit said to him, “ What 
is your desire, exhibiting such earnest diligence ? ” The 
master of idstras said, “I desire that my body may endure 
till Maitr^ya comes, and AvaldkitS^vara Bddhisattva 
directed me to come here to request the fulfilment (of 
my desire). Does tliis rest with you, divine being ? ” 

The spirit then revealed to him a formula and said, 
“ There is an Asura’s palace in this mountain ; if you ask 
according to the rule given you, the walls will open, and 
then you may enter and wait there till you see 
triyay “But,” said the master of sdstras,^' dwelling in the 
dark, how shall I be able to see or know when the Buddha 

the beanty may be seen from the This is the aim of the true 

plates supplied by Mr. B. Hodgson Buddhist convert, to be born in the 
in the J. It vol. vi. p, 276, heaven of Maitreya after death, and 

There can be little doubt that we there to hear his doctrine, so as to 
have here a link connecting this be able at his advent to receive his 
worship with that of Ardhvisura- instruction and reach Nirvdna, Op- 
anahita, the Persian representative posed to this is the foreign theory of 
of the beautiful goddess of “ pure a Western paradise, 
water.” Compare Anaitis as Venus, This exhibits the character of 

and the Venus-mountain.s in Europe Bhavaviveka, who had charged 
(Fensberg), the survival of the wor- BharmapMa with want of a strong 
ship of hill-gods. (See Karl Blind determination {oath). See ante, n. 
on “water-gods,” &c., in the Con- 109. 
temporary Review,) 

VOL. II. P 
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appears ? ” Vajrap^ni said, When Maitreya comes into 
the world, I will then advertise you of it” The master 
of having received his instructions, applied him- 

self with earnestness to repeat the sentences, and for three 
years, without any change of mind, he repeated the words 
to a nicety {mustard-seed)}'^^ Then knocking at the rock- 
cavern, it opened out its deep and vast recesses. Then an 
innumerable multitude appeared before him looking about 
them, but forgetful of the way to return. The master of 
idstras passed through the door, and addressing the multi- 
tude said, Long have I prayed and worshipped with a 
view to obtain an opportunity to see Maitreya. Now, 
thanks to the aid of a spiritual being, my vow is acconi- 
plished. Let us therefore enter here, and together await 
the revelation of this Buddha.” 

Those who heard this were stupified, and dared not 
pass the threshold. They said, ‘‘This is a den of ser- 
pents; we shall all be killed.” Thrice he addressed 
them, and then only six persons were content to enter 
with him. The master of sdstras turning himself and 
advancing, then all the multitude followed him with their 
gaze as he entered. After doing so the stone walls closed 


Julien translates this “.mrmi 
graine de sdnev4/' Referring to 
iny translation in Wong-Phh, § 193 , 
I had the honour to correspond with* 
M. Julien on the subject, he only 
allowed that the point was worthy 
of consideration. His ' words are 
these : “ II me semble an contraire 
que cela signifie que la puissance des 
dhdmni recites sur une graine de 
seneve fut telle que cette graine, 
malgr<S sa ieg<irit4 extreme, put, 
etant projet^e sur la pierre, la fair© 
s’entrouvrir comme si elle avait 4t6 
frapp(Se avec un instrument d’un© 
force, d*un poids extraordinaire.” 
But there is something to be said on 
the other side. To repeat a formula 
to a mustard-seed,” is to repeat it 
perfectly {ad miyuem ) ; hence the 
name of Siddhartha, “ the perfect ” 


{yilh-tsai-i-sliing\ the son of Suddhd- 
dana, the promised Buddha, was 
just this, “the white mustard-seed ” 
(SiddhSrtha), because he was “per- 
fectly endowed.” Whether the 
phrase, “faith as a grain of mustard - 
seed ” {d>s k6kkov aLvdir^m) does not 
mean “ perfect faith ” (an Oriental- 
ism introduced into Palestine, (hs 
used for or 7rp6s) is a point I 
shall not urge ; but probably the 
familiar story of “ Open Sesame” 
is derived from the legend of Bhiiva- 
viveka and the “ mustard - seed.” 
Both All Baba and the master of 
sdstras succeeded in opening the 
cavern gate by a “mustard-seed” 
formula, Cunningham connects the 
name of the place, I)harani-k 6 ta, 
with this legend [Anc. Gcog.^ p. 

538). 
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behind theiii^ and dlien those left without chided them-, 
selves for neglecting his words addressed to them. 

From this going south-west 1000 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chu-li-ye (Gliulya). 

Chij-li-ye (Chitlya OB Ch6la), 

The country of Ohulya (Chola) is about 2400 or 2500 li 
ill circuit; the capital is about 10 li round. It is deserted 
and wild, a succession of marshes and jungle. The popu- 
lation is very small, and troops of brigands go through the 
country openly. The climate is hot ; the manners of the 
people dissolute and cruel. The disposition of the men 
is naturally fierce ; they are attached to heretical teaching. 
The sdiighdrdmas are ruined and dirty as well as the 
priests. There are some tens of D6va temples, and many 
Nirgrantha heretics. 

At a little distance south-east of the city is a sMpa 
-built by As 6 ka-i 4 ja. Here Tath&gata in old time dwelt, 
and exhibited his spiritual power, and preached the sublime, 
law, and defeated the heretics, delivering both men and 
Devas. 

Hot far to the ’west of the city there is an old sanghd- 
rdmcL This was the place where Ti-ph (D^va) Bodhi- 
sattva discussed with an Arhat. In the first instance, 
Deva Bodhisattva heard that in this convent there was an 
Arhat called Uttara (Wu-ta-lo) who possessed the six 
supernatural powers (shadabliijnds), and the eight vimdh- 
shas {means of deliverance)] forthwith he came from a 
distance to observe his manner as a model. Having 
arrived at the convent, he asked the Arhat for a night's 
lodging. How in the place where the Arhat lived (m Ms 
cell) there was only one bed. Having entered, in the 
absence of a mat, he spread some rushes on the ground, 
and showing it to him, begged him to be seated. Having 
taken the seat, the Arhat entered into samddM, and came 
out of it after midnight. Then Ddva proposed to him his 
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doubts, and prayed him to answer them. The Arhat took 
up each difficulty and explained it. DSva, closely exa- 
mining each word, pressed his difficulties in the way of 
cross-examination, till after the seventh round of discussion 
the Arhat closed his mouth and declined (was wiahle) to 
reply. Then using secretly his divine faculties, he passed 
into the Tushita heaven, and there questioned MaiMya. 
Maitr^ya gave the required explanations, but because of 
their character he added, “ This is the celebrated D^va 
who for a succession of kalpas has practised religion, and 
in the middle of the Bhadra-kalpa ought to attain the 
condition of Buddha. You do not know this.^^^ You 
should greatly honour him and pay him reverence.'' 

In a moment he returned to his seat, and once more 
entered on a clear explanation (0/ sfAe which 

lie expressed in great precision and language. D^va 
addressing him said, ‘‘This is the explanation of the holy 
wisdom of Maitr^ya Bddhisattva. It is not possible for 
you, reverend sir, to have discovered such profound 
answers." Then the Arhat said, “ It is so, in truth; the 
will of TatbS^gata." On this, rising from his mat, he 
offered him worship and profound reverence and praise. 

Going from this south, we enter a wild forest district, 
and passing 1500 or 1600 li, we come to the country of 
Ta-lo-pi-ch'a (Di 4 vida).y ■ 

Ta-lo-pi-ch'a (DeIvida). 

U This country is about 6000 li. in circuit ; the capital 
of the country is called KMchipura (Kiii-chi-pu-lo),^^^ 
and is about 30 li round. The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and produces abundance of grain. There are 

Or, do you not know this ? opening (mouth) of the southern 

This must be Conjiveram. sea of India, and in the direction 
I do not think the text in Hwui-lih of Sihhala the water iourney is three 
can be construed as Julien takes it days,*' It seems to imply that Con- 
“the town of Kin-chi is situated or jiveram was the central town from 
a port of the sea.” The original runs which the traffic to Ceylon was con- 
thus : “ The town of Kin-chi is the ducted. 
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also manv flowers and fruits. It produces precious gems 
and other articles. The climate is hot, the character of 
the people courageous. They are deeply attached to the 
principles of honesty and truth, and highly esteem learning; 
in respect of their language and written characters, they 
differ but little from those of Mid-India. There are some 
hundred of saiighdrdmas and 10,000 priests. They all 
study the teaching of the Sthavira {Ohang-tso^-^pu) school 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. There are some eighty 
D^va temples, and many heretics called ISTirgranthas. 
Tathfi^gata in olden days, when living in the world, fre- 
quented this country much ; he preached the law here and 
converted men, and therefore A^ 5 ka-raja built stdpas over 
all the sacred spots where these traces exist. The city 
of KMchipura is the native place of Dharmapi 1 ,la Bodhis- 
attva.^^^ He was the eldest son of a great minister of the 
country. From his childhood he exhibited much cleverness, 
and as he grew up it increased and extended. When he 
became a young man,^^® the king and queen condescended 
to entertain lum at a (marriage) feast. On the evening 
of the day his heart was oppressed with sorrow, and being 
exceedingly afflicted, he placed himself before a statue of 
Buddha and engaged in earnest prayer (supplication). 
Moved by his extreme sincerity, the spirits removed him 
to a distance, and there he hid himself. After going many 
hundred li from this spot he came to a mountain convent, 
and sat down in the hall of Buddha. A priest happening 
to open the door, and seeing this youth, was in doubt 
whether he was a robber or not. After interrogating 
him on the point, the B&dhisattva completely unbosomed 
himself and told him the cause ; moreover he asked per- 
mission to become a disciple. The priests were much 
astonished at the wonderful event, and forthwith granted 
his request. The king ordered search to be made for him 
in every direction, and at length finding out that Bodhi- 

Ta-mo-po-Io-p\i-sa, in Chinese Hu-fa, ** defender of the law,’’ 

Assumed the cap, 
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sattva had removed to a distance from the world, driven^^^ 
by the spirit (or, spirits), then he redoubled his deep 
reverence and admiration for him. From the time that 
Dharmap^la assumed the robes of a recluse, he applied 
himself with unflagging earnestness to learning. Con- 
cerning his brilliant reputation we have spoken in the 
previoU'S records.^^^ 

To the south of the city not a great way is a large 
saiighdrdma, in which men of the same sort, renowned for 
talent and learning, assemble and stop. There is a stUpa 
about 100 feet high which was built by Asdka-rSja. Here 
Tath§,gata, dwelling in old days, repeated the law and 
subdued the heretics, and converted both men and DSvas 
in great number. 

Going 3000 li or so south from this, we come to the 
country of Mo-lo-kiu-ch'a (Malakhta). 

Mo-lo-kiu-ch'a (MalaktJtta). 

This country ^^3 is about 5000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is about 40 ii. The land and fields are impregnated with 

Both here and in the preced- Ceylon, viz., about 20,000 li. This 
ing portion of the narrative the part of the pilgrim’s itinerary is be- 
phrase used is sMn fu, which may set with difficulties. In the text 
either mean ‘‘carried by spirits” before us, the use of the symbol 
(in the sense of divine spirits) or Jiing would denote that he went 
“driven by his own spirit.” Julien personally to the Malakuta Idng- 
adopts the former rendering. We dom, but in Hwuidih we are told 
should in this case have expected that he heard only of this country, 
to find the phrase Icioei shin, instead and his intention was evidently to 
of shin. Hwui-lih, however, tells us embark, probably at the mouth of 
that it was “a great king of the the Gonjiveram river, for Ceylon, 
spirits ” (one of the Mah^deva-r^jas) when he heard from the priests who 
that carried him away. came from that country to Kin-chi 

See ante, vol, i. p. 238. For of the death of the king E4Ja Buna 
some account of his writings, com- MugalSn and the famine. Mr. Fer- 
pare book iv. p. 191 (Jul.); gusson, assupiing Nellore to have 

see also note 87, book ix. been the capital of Ohola (I may 

The distance given (3000 li or here notice, by the way, that the 
so) south from Gonjiveram seems symbols used for this country are 
to be excessive. But none of the the same both in Ihoui 4 ih and the 
distances given by Hiuen Tsiang JSl’-gu-M, so that the “Bjourya” 
from /imrsay are to be depended on. adopted by Julien in the Life of 
Compare, for example, the distance Hiuen - Tsiang is the same as 
given from Charitra, in Orissa, to “Tchoulya ” in the Slyu-ki), is 
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salt, and the produce of the earth is not abundant. All 
the valuables that are collected in the neighbouring islets 
are brought to this country and analysed. The tempera- 
ture is very hot. The men are dark complexioned. They 
are firm and impetuous in disposition. Some follow the 
true doctrine, others are given to heresy. They do not 
esteem learning much, but are wholly given to commercial 
gain. There are the ruins of many old convents, but only 
the walls are preserved, and there are few religious fol- 
lowers. There are many hundred D^va temples, and a 
multitude of heretics, mostly belonging to the Kirgranthas. 

Not far to the east of this city is an old sanglidrdma 
of which the vestibule and court are covered with wild 
shrubs; the foundation walls only survive. This was 
built by Mah^ndra, the younger brother of A^6ka-r‘S.ja. 

To the east of this is a st'dpa, the lofty walls of which 
are buried in the earth, and only the crowning part of the 
cupola remains. This was built by As6ka-r§,ja. Here 

disposed to refer Kin-cbi-pu-lo to to MalakUta, Dr. Burnell has shown 
N%apattanara, and so get over the {loc. cit) that “this kingdom was 
difficulty wdiich ai'ises from Hwui- comprised roughly in the delta of 
lih’s remark that “ the town of Kin- the K 4 vM.” This would lead us 
chi is at the sea-mouth on the to suppose that the capital was 
water-road to Ceylon,’’ and also the somewhere near Kumbhaghdnam or 
distance from Nellore of 1500 or Aviir ; but how then shall we ac- 
1600 li. But this would involve us count for the 3000 ii of Hiuen- 
in subsequent difficulties ; the name Tsiang ? the actual distance south 
of K^hchipura, moreover, is the from Conjiveram to this neigh- 
well -known equivalent for Conji- bourhood being only 150 miles, or, 
veram, and it is impossible to dis- at most, 1000 li. For an account 
regard this. M. V. de St. Martin, of Kumbhaghonam, see Sewell, Lists 
relying on Hwui-lih, says {M 4 moire, of Ariiiq. liemains in Madras^ 
p. 399) that Hiuen-Tsiang did not vol. i. p. 274. I)v, Burnell gives 
go farther south than K^iichipura, the name Malaikhryam as pos- 
but, on the other hand, Dr. Burnell sibly that by which Kumbhaghonam 
is of opinion that Hiuen-Tsiang was known in the seventh century 
returned from Malakuta to KdSchl- {ibid.) In a note the Chinese editor 
pura {Ind. Ant, vii. p. 39). It is remarks that Malakiita is also called 
certain that on his way to the KoA- Chi-mo-lo ; Julien restores this to 
kan he started from Dr^vida ; I am Tchimor (p. 121, n.), anti also to 
disposed, therefore, to think that he Tchimala “the Simour of M. R(3in- 
did not go farther south than Kin- aud” (Jul,, iii. 530). I have given 
chi. In this case the subsequent reasons for thinking that Chi-ino-lo 
account he gives us of MalakCta, is the equivalent ft>r Ktlniar {/. i 2 . 
Mount Malaya, and Potaraka, is Ji. vol. xv. p. 337), • 

derived from hearsay. "With regard 
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TathS-gata in old days preached the law and exhibited bis 
miraculous powers, and converted endless people. To 
preserve the traces of this event, this memorial tower was 
built. For years past it has exhibited spiritual signs, and 
what is wished for in its presence is sometimes obtained. 

On the south of this country, bordering the sea, are the 
Mo-la-ye (Malaya) mountains, remarkable for their 
high peaks and precipices, their deep valleys and mountain 
torrents. Here is found the white sandal- wood tree and 
the Ohan-f an-ni-p ' 0 {Oliandanim) tree. These two are 
much alike, and the latter can only be distinguished by 
going in the height of summer to the top of some hill, 
and then looking at a distance great serpents may be seen 
entwining it : thus it is known. Its wood is naturally cold, 
and therefore serpents twine round it. After having noted 
the tree, they shoot an arrow into it to mark it.^^® In the 
winter, after the snakes have gone, the tree is cut down. 
The tree from which Kie-pu4o {KarpUm) scent is pro- 
cured, is in trunk like the pine, but different leaves and 
flowers and fruit. When the tree is first cut down and 


sappy, it has no smell ; but when the wood gets dry, it 
forms into veins and splits; then in the middle is the 
scent, in appearance like mica, of the colour of frozen 
snow. This is what is called (in Chinese) long~nao4iiang, 


"he dragon-brain scent. 

^24 These mountains, or this moun- 
tain, bordering on the sea, may either 
represent the Malabar Gh^ts gene- 
rally, or, more probably, the detached 
mass of the Ghats south of the Koim- 
hatur gap, apparently the true Ma- 
laya of the Pauranik lists. See 
Ind. Ant.^ vol, xiii. p. 38 ; Sewell, 
op. cit, p. 252. The term Ma-la-yo 
is also applied to a mountainous 
district in Ceylon, of which Adam’s 
Peak is the centre (Childers, Puli 
Diet., sub voc.); compare J. JR. A. 
N.S., vol. XV. p. 336. It would seem, 
at any rate, if this district of Malaya, 
"‘bordering on the sea,” was a part 
of the kingdom of Malakhta, that 


the latter cannot be confined to the 
delta of the Kaveri, but must be 
extended to the southeim sea-coast. 
This would explain the alternative 
name of Chi mo-lo (Kumiir). Malaya 
means any “ mountainous region.” 

That is, a tree “ lihe the sandal- 
wood” (Jul, n. i). 

Compare Jiilien, note 2 [in 
loco), and Burnouf, Introd. to Bud- 
dhism, p. 620. The Malaya moun- 
tain is called Chandanagiri, part 
of the southern range of the Ghi^ts, 
because of the sandal-wood found 
there (Monier Williams, Smisc. Diet, 
a, V. Chandana). 

That is, camphor. 
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To the east of the Malaya momi tains is Mount Po-ta- 
lo-kia (Potalaka).^^® The passes of this mountain are very 
dangerous ; its sides are precipitous, and its valleys rugged* 
On the top of the mountain is a lake; its waters are clear 
as a mirror. From a hollow proceeds a great river which 
encircles the mountain as it flows down twenty times and 
then enters the southern sea. By the side of the lake is a 
rock-palace of the D^vas. Here Avalokit^^vara in coming 
and going takes his abode. Those who strongly desire to 
see this Bodhisattva do not regard their lives, but, cross- 
ing the water {fording the streams), climb the mountain 
forgetful of its difficulties and dangers ; of those who 
make the attempt there are very few who reach the 
summit. But even of those who dwell below the moun- 
tain, if they earnestly pray - and beg to behold the god, 
sometimes he appears as Tsz’-tsai-t’ien (tsvfira-deva), some- 
times under the form of a yogi {a Pdinsupata) ; he ad- 
dresses them with benevolent words and then they obtain 
their wislies according to their desires. 

Going north-east from this mountain, on the border 
of the sea, is a town;^^^ this is the place from which they 


The situation of this mountain 
has been discussed (/. li. A, S., N.S., 
vol. XV. p. 339 ff. 

See vol. i. p. 60, n. 210. 

130 Xhe symbol used implies “a 
division of the sea,” as though it 
were at a point where the sea 
divided into an eastern and western 
ocean. 

There is no name given ; it is 
simply .stated there is a town from 
which they go to Ceylon. If it 
were intended to give the name 
Charitrapura to it, there would be 
no symbol between the word for 
“ city or town ” and the word go. ” 
M. Julien’s parenthesis has misled 
Dr. Burnell and others. Dr. Bur- 
nell has also argued on a mistaken 
translation as to the position of 
this town, which he identifies with 
Kdveripattanain {Ind. Ant,, vol, vii. 


p. 40b Julien says, “Going from 
Malakfita in a north-eastern direc- 
tion, on the borders of the sea is 
a town (called Che-li-ta-to, Ohari- 
trapura).” Oonf. ante, p. :o5, n. 
55. But, in fact, the original 
states, “ Going from this mountain, 
i.e,j Mount Malaya, in a north- 
eastern direction, there is a town at 
the sea-dividing.” So that Dr. Bur- 
nell’s conclusions, so for as this part 
of his argument goes, are not sup- 
ported by the text. On the other 
hand, it is stated by I-tsitig that 
“ going west thirty days from Que- 
d&^h, merchants used to arrive at 
Nagavadana, whence after two 
days’ voyage they reach Ceylon” 
(/. M, A, S,, N.S,, vol. xiii. p. 562b 
This looks as though Nslgapattanara 
were the town referred to by ili’uen 
Tsiang. 
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start for the southern sea and the country, of Sang-Ma« 
lo (Ceylon). It is said commonly by, the people that 
embarking from this port . and going south-east about 
3000 li we come to the country of Simliala. 


SND OF BOOK X. 
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Gmtains an account of twenty-three kingdoms j viz., (i) Siing-kia-lo; 
(2) Ko7ig-Uen~na-pu4o ; (3) Mo4io4a-clia; (4) Po-hi-Jcie-che-p^o; 
(5) Mo-la-p^o; (6) 0-dha-li; (7) Kie~cNa; (8) Fa-la-pi; (9) 
^0-nan-to-pu-lo ; (10) Su-la-ch^a/ (ii) Kiu-clie-loj (12) TJ-slie- 
yen-naj (i;f) Shi-hie-Ui/ (14) Mo-M-cM-fa4o-po4o; {i$) Sin4oj 
(16) Mo4o-san-pu4oj’ (ig)Po-fa-to; (18) 04ien-p^o-chi4o / (19) 
Long4de4o ; (20) Po4a-ssej (21) Pi-to-sM-hj (22) O-Jan-c^haj 
(23) FordoHfm, 


Sang-kia-lo (Simhala)J 

The kingdom of Simliala is about 7000 liin circuit;- 
the capital is about 40 li round. The soil is rich and 
fertile; the climate is hot; the ground is regularly culti- 
vated; flowers and fruits are produced in abundance. 
The population is numerous ; their family possessions are 
rich in revenues. The stature of the men is small. They 
are black complexioned ^ and fierce by nature. They love 
learning and esteem virtue. They greatly honour religious 
excellence, and labour in the acquisition of religious merit. 

^ Sinibala or Oejlon was not ^ Eor the exaggerated reports 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang, for reasons concerning the size of this island, 
given in the last book. Fa-hian, we may refer to Tennent’a Ceylon^ 
however, resided in the island for cap. i., and Ynie, Marco Polo (vol. 
two years (cap. 40). For the vari- ii. p. 254, n. i). The circuit of the 
ous names by which this island has island is really under 700 miles, 
been known, we may refer to Vin- We must therefore allow 10 li to 
mnt{Navigationof the Ancients, kc.) the mile if Hiuen Tsiang’s state- 
Golonel Yule doubts whether we ment is to be received, Fa-hian is 
owe the name Ceylon or Seilan to much more nearly correct in his 
Simhala {Marco Polo, ii, p. 254, figures, but in his account we must 
note i). Childers traces the deriva* substitute length for breadth (cap. 
tion of the word J 5 iu to this name 37). 

Sihala {Notes on the Sinhalese Lan- ® This must refer to the Tamil 
guage). See Jnd, Ant, vol. xiii. pp. population. The Sinhalese arc tali 
33 ff. and comparatively fair. 
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This country was originally (called) Pao-cliu^ (Ratna- 
dvipa), because of the precious gems found there. It was 
occupied by evil spirits.® 

After this there was a king of a country of Southern 
India, whose daughter was affianced in a neighbouring 
country. On a fortunate day, having paid a compli- 
mentary visit, she was returning when a lion met her on 
the way. The servants of the guard left her and fled from 
the danger. Resting alone in her car, her heart was 
resigned to death. At this time the lion king, taking the 
woman on his back, went away and entered a lone valley 
in the deep mountains.® He caught the deer and gathered 
the fruits according to their season, with which to nourish 
her. In the course of time she brought into the world a 
boy and a girl. In form and features they resembled 
human beings, but in disposition they were like the beast 
tribes. 

The youth gradually grew up, and was possessed of 
great bodily strength, so that he could subdue the wildest 


^ That is, the “ isle or islet of 
gems.” So it was called by the 
Arabs of the ninth century (Yule, 
op. cit., p. 255). The Javanese 
word for precious stone is sela, and 
from this, some think, comes the 
word Sailan or Ceylon {ihid.) In 
any case the name itself, “gem- 
island, ’’was an old one; the regular 
formation would give us Eatna- 
dvipa. 

® The construction of the text 
and context is a little unusual. It 
seems to imply that because the 
island abundantly possessed gems 
and precious stones, it was a resting- 
place for demons and spirits, or 
demons. Of course it refers to the 
Rakshasis or Yakkhinis. Comp. 
Weber, Rdmdyana, p. 25 (Boyd’s 
translation). 

® Bor notices of this legend see 
Prof. Vasconcellos Abreu, Fragmen- 
tos d*uma tentativa de Estudo Bcdias- 
tico da Epopeia Portuguem (Lisboa, 
1880), pp, 40-75 ; or Ind. Ant., vol. 
xisi. pp. 33 ff. ; Dtpavafhia, oh. 
ix. ; Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i« p. 


241 n. ; Burnouf, Introd., pp. 19S f. 
It owes its origin probably to the 
rape of a woman during a seaboard 
raid. Some of the northern tribes 
(invaders of India) affected the 
name of lion (siiiiha or li). Compare 
Fo-sho, v. 1788. There are three 
events (obscure in themselves, yet 
perhaps connected) which happened 
in India about the time of Buddha ; 
(i.) The invasion of north-west of 
India by the Vrfjjis ; (2.) the in- 
cursion of Yavanas into Orissa ; (3.) 
the invasion and conquest of Ceylon 
by Vijaya. These events may have 
had a mutual relationship; the 
pressure of the Vrfjjis from the 
north-west would drive the inter- 
mediate tribes on Orissa, and from 
Orissa some of the adventurei’s 
would start for fresh conquests by 
sea Precisely similar events oc- 
curred in the west a few centuries 
afterwards. Compare Fergusson, 
Cam Temples of India, p. 58 ; Beal, 
Ahstract of Four Lectures, Introduc- 
tion, ix., X., xi., and also the sculp- 
tures in the Gane^a Gumpha and 
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beasts. When he came to man’s estate,^ the wisdom of 
his manhood also came, and he asked his mother, saying, 
'' What am I to be called ? My father is a savage beast, 
and my mother is a human creature. But as you differ 
in kind, how can you have lived together ?” Then the 
mother related the old story, and told it to her son. Her 
son, replying, said, '‘Men and beasts are of different 
kinds. We ought to hasten away from this.” The mother 
replied, “ I should have tied long ago, but I cannot help 
myself.” Then the son from that time forth stopped at 
home whenever his father, the lion, roamed forth through 
the mountain passes, with a view to escape the difficult 
{ ■■position in which they were p>laced). And now on a cer- 
tain occasion, his father having gone forth, he proceeded 
to carry away his mother and sister to a village inhabited 
by men. The mother then said, “ You ought, both of you, 
to keep this matter secret, and say nothing about the first 
transaction, for if people were to come to hear of it, they 
would lightly esteem us.” 

On this she returned to her father’s country, but it no 
longer belonged to her family, and the sacrifices of her 
ancestors had all died out. Having taken refuge in the 
town, all the men addressed her, saying, “ From what 
kingdom do you come ? ” She said, “ I belong to this 
country. Having wandered through strange places, we 
have come back, mother and son together (to our 
ho7n6)r 

Then the village people were moved with pity, and pro- 
vided them with necessary food. And now the lion king 
returning to his place, saw no one there. Thinking with 
affection of his son and daughter, he was moved with 
rage, and went away through tlie mountains and valleys, 
and roamed through the towns and villages, roaring 
frightfully and destroying the people, slaughtering and 
mangling every living thing. The town-folk went fortli, 

Rani ka Kur caves, i'ergutiison, £^, ^ Reached the age of twent^f 

pi. 1. years,— Juiien. 
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therefore, to pursue and capture him, in order to kill him. 
They heat the drums, sounded the conch, and with their 
bows and spears formed a large company ; but yet they 
lagged behind (delayed) in order to escape daiigexv Then 
the king, fearing that their courage was little,^ organised 
a band of hunters to capture the lion. He himself went 
with an army consisting of the four kinds of troops^ 
amounting to tens of thousands, and beat through the 
woods and jungle, and traversed the mountains and valleys 
(in search of their prey). The lion raising his terrible roar, 
men and beasts flee in consternation. 

Not being captured in the hunt, the king again made a 
proclamation, and promised that whoever captured the 
lion and freed the country from the affliction should be 
largely rewarded and his reputation widely published. 

The son, hearing the royal decree, spake to his mother 
and said, ‘‘ We have suffered much from hunger and cold. 
I certainly will answer to the appeal. Perhaps we may 
thus get enough to support us.’' 

The mother said, You ought not to think of it ; for 
though he is a beast, yet he is still your father. What 
though w^e be wretched through want ? this is no reason 
why you should encourage a wicked and murderous 
thought.”^ 

The son said, Men and beasts are of a different kind. 
What room is there for the question of propriety in such 
a matter as this? Why should such a thought interfere 
with my plan ?” So seizing a knife and concealing it in 
his sleeve, he went forth to answer to the appeal. On this 
a thousand people and ten thousand horsemen assembled 
in crowds {like the clouds and mpour). The lion lay hid 
in the forest, and no one dared to approach him. On this 
the son forthwith advanced to. him, and the father, tame* 
and crouching, forgot in his sense of loving affection all 

8 Tlie virtue (viz., of manliness) ^ Wicked, id, unnatural, against 
which influenced them did not pre- nature, 
vail (far). 
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Ills previous hate. Then he {the S 07 i) plunged the knife 
into the middle of his howels, but he still exhibited the 
same love and tenderness, and was free from all anger or 
revengeful feeling even when his belly was lipped up, 
and he died in agony. 

The king then said, ‘‘Who is this man who has done 
such a wonderful deed ? ” Allured by promises of re- 
•ward on the one hand, and alarmed by fear of punish- 
inent on the other, if he kept back anything, he at last 
revealed the whole from beginning to end, and told the 
touching story without reserve. The king said, “Thou 
wretch ! if thou wouldest kill thy father, how much more 
those not related to thee ! Your deserts indeed are great 
for delivering my people from the savage cruelty of a 
beast whose {passions) it is difficult to assuage, and whose 
hateful tempers are easily aroused ; but to kill your own 
father, this is a rebellious (unnatural) disposition. I will 
reward your good deed largely, but you shall be banished 
from the country as the punishment of your crime. 
Thus the laws will not be infringed and the king's 
words not violated." On this he prepared t%vo large 
ships (boats) in which he stored much provision (cured 
rice or other % grain). The mother he detained in the 
kingdom, and provided her with all necessary tilings as 
tlie reward of the service done. The son and daughter 
each were placed in a separate boat, and abandoned to 
the chance of the waves and the wind. The boat in 
which the son was embarked, driven over the sea, came 
to this Ratnadvlpa. Seeing it abounded in precious 
gems, he took up his abode here. 

Afterwards merchants seeking for gems frequently 
came to the island. He then killed the merchant chief 
and detained his children. Thus he extended his race. 
His sons and grandsons becoming numerous, they pro- 

The cave pictures from the history of Vijaya and the “Hon” 

given in Mrs. Bpeirs i/tfc legend ; see also Burgess, Gave 

Indian pp. 300 &. seem to refer to Temjples, &c., pp. 312 f. 
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ceeded to elect a king and ministers and to divide the 
people into classes. They then built a city and erected 
towns, and seized on the territory by force • and because 
their original founder got his name by catching a lion,^^ 
they called the country (after his name) Siiiahala. 

The boat in which the girl was embarked was driven 
over the sea till it reached Persia (Po-la-sse), the abode 
of the western demons, who by intercourse with her 
engendered a clan of women-children, and therefore the 
country is now called the Country of the Western 
Women; — this is the reason. 

The men of the Simha kingdom are small in stature 
and black-complexioned ; they have square chins and 
high foreheads ; they are naturally fierce and impetuous, 
and cruelly savage without hesitation. This is from their 
inherited disposition as descended from a beast ; but 
another version of the story is that they are very brave 
and courageous. 

The records of the Buddhist religion say: In the 
middle of a great iron city of this Eatnadvipa (P’ao-chu) 
was the dwelling of the E&,kshasi women (Lo-t’sa). On 
the towers of this city they erected two Idgh flagstaffs 
with lucky or unlucky signals, which they exhibited 
according to circumstances^^ (to allure mariners), when 
merchants came to the island (Batnadvijpa). Then they 
changed themselves into beautiful women, holding 
fiowers and scents, and with the sound of music they 
went forth to meet them, and caressingly invited them 

Chill - 8se - tseuj lion-catching ; ■ the favourable flag or signal was 
this seems also to be the meaning shown; but if she kept aw^ay on her 
of simhala, w’here la means to catch voyage, then the unfavourable 
or take. The Dipamiiika brings signal w'as displayed. Or it may 
Vijaya, the son of Simha, from mean that the signal was to allure 
Siihhapura in Lala (Gujarat). mariners. 

“ If circumstances were pro- The curious parallel betw^een 

pitious, they agitated the lucky the ways of these Kiikshasis and 
flag or drapery ; if they were un- the Sirens has attracted frequent 
fortunate or unlucky, they moved notice. Compare Pausanias, book 
the unpropitious signal.” It would x. cap. vi. vTjaos drarrXeojs 

seem to mean that if a ship drew darewv, vk., of those who had lis- 
near the shore as if to anchor, then tened to their songs. Homer, Odys., 
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to enter the iron city ; then having shared with them all 
sorts of pleasure, they shut them up in an iron prison, 
and devoured them at their leisure. 

At this time there was a great merchant of Jamhu- 
dvipa called feang-kia (Siiiiha) whose son was called Sang- 
kia-la (Siihhala). His father having grown old, he was 
deputed to take charge of the house {family); he em- 
barked, therefore, with 500 merchants to seek for pre- 
cious stones ; driven by the winds and waves, they came 
to Eatnadvtpa. 

Then the Eakshasis, displaying the lucky signal, began 
to wave it, and went forth with scents and flowers and 
the sound of music to meet them, and invite them to 
enter the iron city. The prince of the merchants ac- 
cordingly, matched with the queen of the B^kshasls, 
gave himself up to pleasure and indulgence. The other 
merchants also selected each one a companion, and so, 
in the course of time, a son was born to each. After 
this, the Eakshasis, feeling tired of their old partners' 
love, {were preparing to) shut them up in the iron prison, 
and to seek new companions among other merchants. 

At this time, Sang-kia-la, moved in the night by an 
evil dream, and impressed with a sense of its bad augury, 
sought some mode of escape, and coming to the iron 
stronghold, he heard the sounds of piteous cries within. 
Forthwith he climbed a great tree, and questioned them, 
saying, “ Who are you thus bound, and why these miser- 
able cries?” They replied, ''Do you not know then 
that the women who occupy this place are all Eak- 
shasts? In former days, they allured ixs to enter the 
city with festive sounds of music, but when you arrived, 
they shut us up in this prison, and are gradually devour- 
ing our flesh. Now we are half eaten up ; your turn too 
will soon come ” 

xii. 178, &c., with the account in Jnd, Antiq,, vol. x. p. 291, and the 
the text and in the Monmiitic Academy ^ Aug. 13, i88i, pp. 120, 
Legend of JBuddhai f. See also 121. 
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Then Sang-kia-la (Siiiihala) said, By what device 
then may we escape this danger?’' They replied, and 
said, “We hear that on the sea-board there is a divine 
horse/^ and whoever prays with supreme faith he will 
safely carry him across.” 

Siiiihala having heard this, secretly told the merchants 
his companions to assemble altogether on the sea-shore 
and there to offer up fervent prayers for deliverance. Then 
the divine horse came and addressed the men and said^ 
“Each one of you grasp my hairy coat and look not 
behind ; then will I deliver you and transport you across 
the sea out of danger's way. I will conduct you back to 
Jambudvtpa, to your happy homes {cmntryy 

Then the merchants, obeying his directions, did each 
one implicitly as commanded. They seized the hairy coat 
{of the dwine horse). Then he mounted aloft, traversed 
through the clouds, and passed the sea to the other side. 
Then the E^kshasts, perceiving all at once their hus- 
bands had escaped, spake one to another in surprise, 
and asked where they had gone. Then, taking each 
her child, they traversed to and fro the air. Perceiving, 
then, that the merchants had just left the shore, they 
issued a general order to unite in their flight to follow 
them. ISTot an hour had passed but they encountered 
them, and then, with mingled joy and tears, they came, 
and for a time restraining their grief they said, “ We 
thought ourselves happy when first we met you, and made 
it our care to provide you homes, and for long have 
loved and cherished you, but now you are departing 
and deserting your wives and children, leaving them 
desolate. Who can bear the terrible grief that afflicts us ! 
We pray you stay your departure and turn again with us 
".."to .the city.”' 

The^ horse is called K^si in the departure of merchants {see 
the Ahliinislih-aniana SMm [Ro- note in the Romantic Legend), 
mantle Legend^ loc. cit.) The re- Avalokitosvara is often spoken of 
ference appears to be to the change as a white horse, i.e.\ as one who 
of monsoon, which ^v'onld favour eahie across the sea, 
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: But the 'minds of the merchants were as yet unwilling 
to consent. The E&ksliasis, seeing their words had no 
effect, had recourse to seductive blandishments, and by 
their conduct excited the feelings of the merchants ; in 
consequence of which, being unable to suppress their 
tender emotions, their steadfastness forsook them, and, 
hesitating to go on, they paused, and at length returned 
ill company with the ES,kshasis. The women, saluting 
and congratulating each other, closely holding to the men, 
went back. 

Now the wisdom of Siihhala was deep, and his firm 
purpose remained unchanged, and so he succeeded in 
traversing the ocean, and thus escaped the danger. 

Then the queen of the E^kshasis returned alone to the 
iron city ; on which the other women addressing her said, 
You are without wisdom or astuteness, and so you are 
abandoned by your husband ; since you have so little 
cleverness or capacity you cannot dwell here.” On this 
the E§,kshas! queen, taking her child, hastened her flight 
after Siihhala. She indulged before him in excessive 
blandishments and entreated him tenderly to rettirn. 
But Siihhala repeated with his mouth some spiritual 
charms, and with his hand brandishing a sword, he said, 
You are a E&kshasi and I am a man, men and demons 
belong to different classes, there can be no union between 
such; if you trouble me further with your entreaties I 
will take your life.” 

The ES.kshasi woman, knowing the uselessness of further 
parley, darted through the air and disappeared. Coming 
to Siihhala’s house, she addressed his father Siihha, and 
said, I am a king's daughter belonging to such and such 
a country. Siihhala took me as his wife, and I have 
borne him a son. Having collected gems and goods, we 
were returning to my lord's country when the ship, 
driven by the winds and the sea, was lost, and only I, my 
child, and Siihhala were saved. After crossing rivers and 
niountains with great difficulty, hungry and worn out, I 
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said a word displeasing to my husband, and I found myself 
deserted, and as he left me he let fall bitter words and 
raged on me as if he were a Eakshasa.^^ If I attempt to 
return, my native country is a very long distance off ; if 
I stop, then I am left alone in a strange place: staying 
or returning I am without support. I have, therefore, 
dared to tell you the true state of things.'^ 

Siiiiha said, “ If your words be true, you have done 
right.” Then she entered the king’s house to dwell there. 
Not long after Simhala came, and his father addressing 
him said, '' How is it you esteemed riches and gems so 
much and made so little of your wife and child?” Siih- 
hala said, “ This is a E^kshasi.” Then he related the 
whole previous history to his father and mother ; then his 
relatives, angry on account of the whole affair, turned on 
her to drive her away ; on which the ES-kshasl went to the 
king and entreated him. The king wished to punish 
Siaiihala, but Siiiihala said, “ The delusive influence of 
Elkshasis is very great.” 

Moreover, the king, regarding his son’s words as 
untrue, and being moved in his mind {feelings) by her 
fascination, addressed Siihhala and said, Since you 
have decided to reject this woman, I will now protect her 
in my after-palace.” Simhala said, I fear she will cause 
you some misfortune, for the ES,kshasas eat only flesh 
and blood.” 

But the king would not listen to Simhala’s words, and 
accordingly took her as his wife. In the middle of the 
night following this, flying away, she returned to Eatna- 
dvfpa, and calling together 500 ES,kshasa demon women, 
they all came to the king’s palace, and there, by means of 
destructive charms and sorceries, they killed all living 
things within the building and devoured their flesh and 

^ Or, it may be, ** as if I were a serve that in the previous sentence 
R^kshasi,” and so Julien translates where Simhala draws his sword he 
it. In this case we should supply calls her a Rakshasa, not a Ritkshasi, 
the symbol niu (woman) ; but I ob- so that either translation is correct. 
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dmnk their blood; whilst they carried off the rest of the 
corpses and with them returned to the ‘‘ island of gems;'* 

The next day, early, all the ministers were assembled 
at the king’s gates, which they found fast closed, and not 
able to be opened. After waiting a long time, and not 
hearing any sounds of voices within, they burst open 
the doors and gates, and pressed forward together (into 
the house). Coming to the palace hall, they found no 
living thing therein but only gnawed bones. The 
officers looking at one another in astonishment, then 
bent down their heads in their confusion, and uttered 
lamentable cries. Being unable to fathom the cause of 
the calamity that had happened, Siiiih ala related to 
them from beginning to end the 'whole story. The 
ministers and people then saw from whence the evil 
came. 

On this, the ministers of the country, the aged men 
and different officers, inquired in order as to the best 
person to appoint to the high dignity (of the throne). 
All looked in the direction of Siiiihala, (so conspicuous 
for) religious merit and wisdom. Then speaking to- 
gether, they said, “With respect to a ruler, the selection 
is no trivial matter ; he needs to be devout and wise, 
and at the same time of quick natural parts. If he be 
not good and wise, he would not be able to give lustre 
to the succession ; if he have no natural parts {skill or 
tact)^ how could he direct the affairs of state ? Now this 
Siihhala appears to be such a man: he discovered in 
a dream the origin of the calamity;^® by the effect of 
his virtue he encountered the divine horse, and he has 
loyally warned the king of his danger. By his prudence 
he has preserved himself; the succession should he 
his.” 

The result of the deliberation being known, the people 
joyfully raised Mm to the honourable position of king. 
Simhala was desirous of declining the honour, but was 

Viz., of the Rafcshasis. 
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aot able to do so. Then keeping to the middle course, 
he respectfully saluted the different officers of state, and 
forthwith accepted the kingly estate. On this, he cor- 
rected the former abuses, and promoted to honour the 
good and virtuous; then he made the following decree, 
My old merchant friends are in the country of the 
E§,kshas!s, but whether alive or dead I cannot telL But 
in either case I will set out to rescue them from their 
danger; we must equip an army. To avert calamities 
and to help the unfortunate, this is the merit of a king- 
dom ; to preserve treasures of precious stones and jewels, 
is the advantage of a state.” 

On this he arrayed his troops and embarked. Then 
on the top of the iron city the evil flag was agi- 
tated.^7 

Then the E§,kshasls seeing it, were filled with fear, and 
putting in practice their seducing arts, went forth to lead 
and cajole them. But the king, thoroughly understand- 
ing their false artifices, commanded the soldiers to recite 
some charmed words and to exhibit their martial bearing 
Then the EMishasis were driven back, and fled precipi- 
tately to rocky islets of the sea ; others were swallowed up 
and drowned in the waves. On this they destroyed the 
iron city and broke down the iron prison ; they delivered 
the captive merchants, obtained large stores of jewels and 
precious stones, and then summoning the people to change 
their abodes, he (Simhala) founded his capital in the ‘fisland 
of gems,” built towns, and so found himself at the head of 
a kingdom. Because of the king’s name the country was 
called Simhala. This name is also connected with the 
Mtakas, relating to S§,kya Tathagata. 

The kingdom of Siihhala formerly was addicted to im- 
moral religious worship, but after the first hundred years 
following Buddha's death the younger brother of Asoka- 
rSja, Mah^ndra by name, giving up worldly desires. 

It would seem that the evil flag ’* was a signal to warn the Eak- 
shasis of danger. 
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sought with ardour the fruit of Arhatship. He gained 
possession of the six supernatural powers and the eight 
means of liberation; and having the power of instant 
locomotion, he came to this country. He spread the 
knowledge of the true law and widely diffused the be- 
queathed doctrine. From his time there has fallen on the 
people a believing heart, and they have constructed lOO 
convents, containing some 20,000 priests. They princh 
pally follow the teaching of Buddha, according to the 
dharma of the Sthavira (Shang-ts'o-pii) school of the 
Mahay§,na sect.^^ When 200 years had elapsed, through 
discussion, the one school was divided into two. The 
former, called the AlahS.vib§,ravMnas ^ (Mo-lio-pi-ho- 
lo-chu-pu), was opposed to the Great Vehicle and 
adhered to the teaching of the Little Vehicle ; the other, 
was called Abhayagirivasinas (’ 0 -p’o-ye-kh-li-chu-pu) ; 
they studied both vehicles, and widely diffused the Trijpi- 
takas. The priests attended to the moral rules, and were 
distinguished for their power of abstraction and their 
wisdom.22 Their correct conduct was an example for 
subsequent ages ; their manners grave and imposing. 


TheMahitydna, or Great Vehicle, 
is generally supposed to have been 
unknown in the Southern school ; 
but it is an elastic term, and in the 
present instance would refer pro- 
bably to the developed doctrine (in 
what direction we hardly know) of 
the old school of the Sthaviras or 
elders. 

That is, as it seems, two hun- 
dred years after the introduction of 
Buddhism into Ceylon, If so, the 
period referred to would be about 
the time of the reduction of the three 
•pitakas to writing in Ceylon, vi2!;., 
B.a 75. Does the phrase just fol- 
lowing this, “they widely diffused 
the Tripitakas/^ refer to this 
event ? 

This school evidently followed 
the teaching of the Mahdvihara 
priests. The Mahavihiira was about 
7 li to the south of the capital Anu- 
rddhapura. It was built by Ddva- 


nampiyatissa, about 250 B,o. {Fa- 
hiarif c. 39.) Compare DtpavaiJua 
(Oldenberg), xix. 10. Oldenberg 
makes some remarks respecting the 
A tthalcathd preserved in this monas- 
tery, op. cit. Iiitrod., pp. 6, 7. See 
for some notice of the vihara, Beal, 
Fa’hian, p. 159, n. i. 

Bor some account of the Ab- 
hayagiri vihara see iJtpavmhsa, xix. 

17 ; Beal’s Fa-hian, p. 151, n. l. 
It seems to have been the vihdra in 
which the tooth-relic was exhibited, 
Fa-hian, 157. 

“Meditative powers ” and “wis- 
dom.” This would indicate a de- 
veloped form of belief. It corre- 
sponds to the chi hwan school of 
Tien-tai in China. The same steps 
which led to the formation of the 
school there may have marked the 
development in Ceylon. It repre- 
sents a compromise between quiet- 
ism and practice of rules. 
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By the side of the king’s palace is the mAam of Bud- 
dha’s tooth, several hundred feet high, brilliant with 
jewels and ornamented with rare gems. Above the viMra 
is placed an upright pole on which is fixed a great Padma 
raja (ruhy) jewel.^® This gem constantly sheds a brilliant 
light, which is visible night and day for a long distance, 
and afar off appears like a bright star. The king three 
times a day washes the tooth of Buddha with perfumed 
water, sometimes with powdered perfumes. Whether 
washing or burning, the whole ceremony is attended with 
a service of the most precious jewels. 

[The country of Sinihala,^^ formerly called the Kingdom 
of Lions, is also called the Sorrowless Kingdom it is the 
same as South India. This country is celebrated for its 
precious gems ; it is also called Eatnadvipa. Formerly, 
when SIkyamuni Buddha took an apparitioiial body called 
Siihhala, all the people, and priests, in honour of his 
character, made him king, and therefore the country was 
called Siriihala. By his mighty spiritual power he de- 
stroyed the great iron city and subdued the KSikshast 
women, and rescued the miserable and distressed, and 
then founded a city, and built towns, and converted this 
district. In order to disseminate the true doctrine, he 
left a tooth to be kept in this land, firm a.s a diamond, in- 
destructible through ages. It ever scatters its light like 
the stars or the moon in the sky, or, as brilliant as the 
sun, it lights up the night. All those who fast and pray 
in its presence obtain answers, like the echo {answers the 
mice). If the country is visited by calamity, or famine, 
or other plague, by use of earnest religious prayer, some 

For some notice of the rubies 1405). I have translated a portion of 
of Ceylon, see Marco Polo, book iii. the passage, the rest will be found in 
cap. xiv. a note at the end of this Book xi. 

Or, every day thrice washes, &c. Or the Asoka kingdom. Oom- 
^ This and the following para- pare the A^oka garden of Ravanar. in 
graphs are interpolated in the text ; the lidmCiyana. 
they belong to the time of the Ming ^ To do him honour, 
dynasty (third year of Yung-lo, A.V. 
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spiritual manifestation ever removes thef evil. It is now 
called Si-laii-mouiit,^^ but formerly Siiiiliala country. 

By the side of the king’s palace is the vihdraot Buddha’s 
tooth, ^ which is decorated with every kind of gem, the 
splendour of which dazzles the sight like that of the sue. 
For successive generations worship has been respectfully 
offered to this relic, but the present king of the country, 
called A-li-fun-nai-’rh (Alibunar’ ?), a man of So-li 
(Chbla),®^ is strongly attached to the religion of the 
heretics and does not honour the law of Buddha; he is 
cruel and tyrannical, and opposed to ail that is good. 
The people of the country, however, still cherish the tooth 
of Buddha.^^] 

By the side of the vihdra of Buddha’s tooth is a little 
vikdra which is also ornamented with every kind of pre- 
cious stone. In it is a golden statue of Buddha ; it was 
cast by a former king of the country, and is of the size 
of life. He afterwards ornamented the head-dress (the 
ushnislia) with a precious gem. 

In course of time there was a robber who formed the 
design to carry off the precious stone, but as it was 
guarded by a double door and a surrounding balustrade, 
the thief resolved to tunnel out an entrance underneath 
the obstacles, and so to enter the vikdra and take the 
jewel. Accordingly he did so, but on attempting to seize 
the gem, the figure gradually raised itself higher, and out- 
reached the grasp of the thief. He, then, finding his 
efforts of no avail, in departing sighed out thus, ‘'Formerly 
when Tath§,gata was practising the life of a Bddhisattva, 
he cherished in himself a great heart and vowed that for 

^ Si-lan-shan. corresponds count of Buddha’s tooth and the 

to girii the name therefore would Tikdra, see Beal’s Fahian, p. 153, 
be Silangiri, reminding us of the n. i,; by Speiice 

Sirenum scopvli of Virgil, JBn. v. Hardy, pp. 224, 226. 

864. It is evident that this name Bor Soli see Marco Polo {Y vie), 
was given to Oeylon before the Por- vol. ii. p. 272. The Cholas had just 
tuguese arrived iu India before this conquered the Pallavas. 

This has been already stated in The rest of this passage will be 

the previous section. Por an ac- found at the end of this book (xi.) 
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the sake of the four kinds of living things he would of his 
compassion give up everything, from his own life dov^ii to 
his country and its towns. But now the statue which 
stands in his place (bequeathed) grudges to give up the 
precious stone. His words, weighed against this, do not 
seem to illustrate his ancient conduct.” On this the 
statue lowered its head and let him take the gem. The 
thief having got it, went to the merchants to sell it ; on 
wdiich they all exclaimed and said, This is the gem 
which our former king placed on the head-dress of the 
golden statue of Buddha. Where have you got it from, 
that you' want to sell it surreptitiously to us?” Then 
they took him to the king and stated the case. The king 
then asked him from whom he had procured the gem, on 
which the thief said, ‘‘ Buddha himself gave it to me. I 
am no robber.” The king not believing him, ordered a 
messenger to be sent immediately to ascertain the truth. 
On arriving he found the head of the statue still bent 
down. The king seeing the miracle, his heart was affected 
by a sincere and firm faith. He would not punish the 
man, but bought the gem again from him, and ornamented 
with it the head-dress of the statue. Because the head, of 
the figure was thus bent on that occasion, it remains so 
until now. 

By the side of the king’s palace there is built a large 
kitchen, in which daily is measured out food for eight 
thousand priests. The meal- time having come, the priests 
arrive with their pdti^as to receive their allowance.^^ 
Having received and eaten it, they return, all of them, to 
their several abodes. Ever since the teaching of Buddha 
reached this country, the king has established this charity, 
and his successors have continued it down to our times. 
But during the last ten years or so the country has been 
in. confusion, and there has been no established ruler to 
attend to this business. 

^ Fa-hian also alludes to this charitable mode of feeding the priests, 
p. IS5» op* ^ 
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Ib a bay on the coast of the country the land is rich in 
gems and precious stones.^^ The king himself goes {there) 
to perform religious services, on which the spirits present 
him with rare and valuable objects. The inhabitants of 
the capital come, seeking to share in the gain, and invoke 
the spirits for that purpose. What they obtain is different 
accordiiig to their religious merit. They pay a tax on the 
pearls they find, according to their quantity. 

On the south-east corner of the country is Mount 
LahkS..^^ Its high crags and deep valleys are occupied 
by spirits that come and go ; it was here that Tathlgata for- 
merly delivered the Ling-hia-king {Lmika SHtra or Lahlcd-- 
mtdra)?^ 

Passing seawards to the south of this country some 


Marco Polo (cap. xvi.) alludes 
to the pearl-fisheries off the west 
coast of Ceylon. He mentions 
Bettelar as the place of rendezvous. 
Colonel Yule thinks that this is 
Putlam, the Pattala of Ibu Batuta. 
With reference to the account given 
by Marco Polo of the fishery, it is 
curious how, in all its particulars 
(except that of the charmers) it 
agrees with the arrangements of the 
pearl-fishery at La Paz, on the 
coast of Lower California. I have 
visited that fishery, and inquired 
into its management. The mer- 
chants fit out the boats and pay 
the gangs of drivers {huzos) ; th© 
shells are brought up in the same 
way as described by Marco Polo. 
The heap each day is divided into 
three parts — one for the State 
(estado), one for the Church (The 
YIrgin), one for the chief merchant 
(armador), or sometimes, when the 
divers do not receive pay, they have 
a proportion of the last heap for 
themselves. The sharks which 
abound at La Paz can be seen 
swimming in the neighbourhood (so 
clear is the water under a cloudless 
and rainless sky), but the divers 
fear only one kind, which they call 
the Tintero {the Uyer sharh). They 
dive just as Marco Polo describes, 


and I may add that I never found 
one of them (experts though they 
were) remain down more than 58 
seconds. 

Lanka is sometimes spoken of 
as a city, sometimes as a mountain, 
and at other times applied to the 
whole island. Moreover, it is some- 
times distinguished from Ceylon, 
and described as on the same meri- 
dian as tJjjayini. The mountain 
is spoken of as three-peaked {tri- 
IcHta) in the Rdmdyana. It was the 
abode of Havana. 

The LanhdvatdrcL SMra or the 
Saddharma Lankdvatdva Sdtm be- 
longs to the later development and 
is of a mystical character. It re- 
fers everything to “the heart,” 
which is simply the all-pervading 
dtmm. There are three trans- 
lations of the sMra in China ; see 
B. Hanjio, Catalogue^ 175, 176, 
177. The title of 1:76, the “en- 
tering-Lank^-sfitra,” would almost 
justify us in considering this sMra 
as belonging to Vaishiiavism. Bod- 
hidharma, who arrived in China, 
A.D. 526, from South India, at- 
tached his faith to the teaching of 
this sMra; it was therefore com- 
posed before his time. The ear- 
liest translation in China (No. 175) 
dates from A.D. 443, but this is 
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thousands of li, we arrive at the island of Narakira 
(Fa-lo-ld-lo). The people of this island ^® are small of 
stature, about three feet high ; their bodies are those of 
men, but they have the beaks of birds; they grow no 
grain, but live only on cocoa-nuts. 

Crossing the sea westward from this island several 
thousands of li, on the eastern cliff of a solitary island 
is a stone figure of Buddha more than loo feet high. 
It is sitting facing the east. In the liead-ornament 
(mhnisha) is a stone called Yueh-ngai-clm (Chandra- 
k^nta). When the moon begins to wane, water imme- 
diately runs down from this in a stream along the sides 
of the mountain, and along the ravines of the pre- 
cipices.®^ 

At one time there was a band of merchants who were 


driven by the winds and waves during a storm, till 
they reached this solitary island. The sea- water being 
salt, they were unable to drink it, and were parched 
with thirst for a long time. But now on the fifteenth 
day, when the moon was full, from the head of the 
image water began to trickle forth, and they obtained 
deliverance. They all thought that a miracle had been 


wrought, and were affected 

incomplete ; the next (No. 1 76) 
dates from A.D. 513; the third 
from A.D. 700. The following 
quotation from Osoma Korosi is 
found in Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 356. The second 
treatise or sHtra in the fifth volume 
of the Mdo is entitled in Sans- 
krit Ary a LankCivatdra mahdydna 
SHtra, a venerable of high 

principles (or speculation) on the 
visiting of Lanka. This was de- 
livered at the request of the lord 
of LankS. by Bhdlcya, when he was 
in the city of Lanilk^ on the top of 
the Malaya mountain, on the sea- 
shore, together with many priests 
and Bddhisattvas.” It is stated by 
Hodgson that the Lankdmtdra is 
regarded in Nepal as the fourth 


with a profouud faith; they 

dharma; “it consists of 3000 slocas, 
and states that Havana, lord of 
Lank^, having gone to the Mala- 
yagiri mountain, there heard the 
history of the Buddhas from Sakya 
Sinha, and obtained Boddhynkna ’* 
{ibid.} Lafikagiri, then, is probably 
the same as Mount Potaraka 
spoken of at the end of the tenth 
book. 

Perhaps the Maidive Islands ; 
but see Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 249. 
Ndrikera means cocoa-tiut. 

Julien translates, “when the 
moon is about to reflect its light 
from this jewel {d^y rejlichir sa 
lumUre) ; ” but the literal rendering 
is, “when the moon is about to 
turn back its light,” that is, “ to 
wane.” 
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determined then to delay on the island. Some days 
having elapsed, as soon as the moon began to be liidden 
I behind the high steeps, the water did not flow out. 

Then the merchant- chief said, “It cannot have been 
specially on our account that the water ran down, I 
have heard that there is a pearl 'loved by the moon/ 
when the moon^s rays shine full on it, then the water 
begins to flow from it. The gem on the top of the 
statue of Buddha must be one of this sort.” Then 
having climbed the mountain to examine the case, they 
i saw that it was a Chandrakllnta pearl in the head-orna- 

ment of the figure. This is the origin of the story as it 
was told by those men. 

Crossing the sea many thousand li to the west of 
; this country, we come to a large island renowned for 

i its precious stones (or MahS,ratnadvlpa) ; it is not in- 

! habited, except by spirits. Seen from a distance on a 

; calm night, a light seems to shine from mountains and 

i valleys. Merchants going there are much surprised to 

find nothing can be procured. 

I Leaving the country of Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dr§,vida) and 

! travelling northwards, we enter a forest wild, in which 

i are a succession of deserted towns, or rather little vil- 

; lages.^^ Brigands, in concert together, wound and cap- 

i ture (or delay) travellers. After going 2000 li or so we 
come to Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (KofikanS.pura),^^ 

I Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (KofeANiPUBA). 

1 This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital is 

I S8 Both General Cunningham V. de St. Martin {Mimoiret p. 400), 

I and Mr.Fergnsson give the direction who seems to adopt Hwui-lih’s text 

north-west. This is a mistake ( 41 «<?. as his guide. 

p. 552 ; It A. B., vi. 266) ; The passage may also be trans- 
but Hwui-lih has north-west. He dated “passing through (or by) a 
moreover says that the pilgrim re- deserted town and many little vil- 
; turned to the north-west. If we lages.” 

adopt the reading north, then the ^ Hwui-lih gives Km-na-ptt-Io, 
i route would be a return one. although in Julien we find Kong* 

I The origin, as it seems, of the error kin-na-pu-lo. It may be an error in 

[ in direction must be traced to M. the text. In the passage before us 
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3000 li or so round The land is rich and fertile ; it is 
regularly cultivated, and produces large crops. The cli- 
mate is hot; the disposition of the people ardent and 
quick Their complexion is black, and their manners 
fierce and uncultivated. They love learning, and esteem 
virtue and talent. There are about 100 sanghdrdmm, 
with some 10,000 priests {followers). They study both 

the Great and the Little Vehicle. They also highly 

reverence the DSvas, and there are several hundred 
temples in which rnany sectaries dwell together. 

By the side of the royal palace is a great sanghdrdma 
with some 300 priests, who are all men of distinction. 
This convent has a great vihdra, a hundred feet and more 
in height. In it is a precious tiara belonging to Sarv 4 r- 
thasiddha (Yih-tsai-i-shlng) the prince. It is somewhat 
less than two feet in height, and is ornamented with gems 
and precious stones. It is kept in a jewelled casket. On 
fast-days it is brought out and placed on a high throne. 
They offer to it flowers and incense, on which occasions it 
is lit up with radiance. 

By the side of the city is a great sanghdrdma in which 
is a rilidra about 50 feet high. In this is a figure of 
Maitr^a B6dhisattva carved out of sandal-wood. It is 
about ten feet high. This also on fast-days reflects a 
bright light. It is the work of the Arhat Wen-hh-pih-i 
(Srutaviiii^atikbti).^^ 

the country is Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, Bednore (/. R. A, S., K.S., vol. vi. p. 
which is restored by Julien to Kon- 267). Assuming, however, that his 
kan^pura. It is stated that this route was north, and that he was 
country is in Southern India. There returning towards the neighbour- 
is no agreement as to the site of the hood of Ch^lnda, we should have to 
capital. V. de St. Martin takes the look for the capital of Kong-kin -na 
pilgrim north-west to Vdnav^si near Golkonda. 

{Minnoire, p- 40 1). General Cun- For some reference to this 

ningham thinks that Anagundi on person see ante, p. 187, n. 3. It 
the northern bank of the TMga- seems likely that the allusion in the 
bhadrii river is the place, indicated text is to Sona Kutikanna, as he 
{Anc. Geog.f p. 552), whilst Mr. was a disciple of Katyslyana, who 
Fergusson would take the pilgrim dwelt in Southern India {S. B, M., 
from Nilgapattan to the centre of the xvii. p. 32), 

Maishr plateau somewhere east of 
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To the north of the city not far is a forest of Tdla 
trees about 30 li round. The leaves (of thk tree) are long 
and. broad, their colour shining and glistening. In alt 
the countries of India these leaves are everywhere used 
for writing on. In the forest is a st 4 pa. Here the four 
former Buddhas sat down and walked for exercise, and 
traces of them still remain. Beside this is a stllpa contain- 
ing the bequeathed relics of the Arhat Srutavimsatikoti. 

Hot far to the east of the city is a st 4 pa which has 
sunk down into the ground from its foundations, but is 
still about thirty feet high. The old tradition says, In 
this si 4 pa is a relic of TathS,gata, and on religious days 
(holy days) it exhibits a miraculous light. In old days, 
when Tatl 4 gata was in the world, he preached in this 
place, and exhibited his miraculous powers and converted 
a multitude of men. 

Hot far to the south-west of the city is a st 4 pa about 
a hundred feet high, which was built by A^&ka-raja. 
Here the Arhat Srutaviiiilatikdti exhibited great mira- 
culous powers and converted a great many people. By 
the side of it is a sanghdrAma, of which only the founda- 
tions remain. This was built by the fore-named Arhat. 

From this going north-west, we enter a great forest 
wild, where savage beasts and bands of robbers inflict 
injury on travellers. Going thus 2400 or 2500 li, we 
come to the country of Mo-ho-la-ch'a (Mah^rflshtra).^^ 

Mo-ho-la-ch'a (MahIrAshtea). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital ® 
borders on the west on a great river. It is about 30 li 

** The great kingdom 5 ” the due south of Bharoch (the next 
country of the MarUt has. station) instead of east. Mr. Fer- 

There have been various sur- gusson names Toka, Phulthamba, or 
rnises as to the name of this capital. Faitan. However, the di.stance and 
M. V. de St. Martin names Heva- direction from the capital of Koii- 
giri or DauIatrUmd, but this is not kan%ura is about 400 miles N.W. 
on a river. General Cunningham This seems to bring us near the 
thinks Kalyan or Kalyiltii is the river Tapti, or perhaps the Ghirn^ 
place intended, to the west of which river, 
flows the HailAsri river ; but this is 
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round. The soil is rich and fertile; it is regularly culti- 
vated and very productive. The climate is hot; the dis- 
position of the people is honest and simple; they are tall 
of stature, and of a stern, vindictive character. To their 
benefactors they are grateful ; to their enemies relentless. 
If they are insulted, they will risk their life to avenge 
themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their haste to render assist- 
ance. If they are going to seek revenge, they first give 
their enemy warning ; then, each being armed, they attack 
each other with lances {spears). When one turns to flee, 
the other pursues him, but they do not kill a man down (a 
person who sulmits). If a general loses a battle, they do 
not inflict punishment, but present him with woman’s 
clothes, and so he is driven to seek death for himself. 
The country provides for a band of champions to the 
number of several hundred. Each time they are about to 
engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves with wine, 
and then one man with lance in hand will meet ten 
thousand and challenge them in fight. If one of these 
champions meets a man and kills him, the laws of the 
country do not punish him. Every time they go forth they 
beat drums before them. Moreover, they inebriate many 
hundred heads of elephants, and, taking them out to fight, 
they themselves first drink their wine, and then rushing 
forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no 
enemy can stand before them. 

The king, in consequence of his possessing these men 
and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. Ha 
is of the Kshattriya caste, and his name is Puiak^^i (Pu- 
lo-ld-she). His plans and undertakings are wide-spread, 
and his beneficent actions are felt over a great distance. 
His subjects obey him with perfect submission.'" At the 
present time SMditya^ Mah&rSja has conquered the 
nations from east to west, and carried his arms to remote 
districts, but the people of this country alone have not 
^ That is, ^tBditya of Kanauj (vol i. p. 210 ss.) 
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submitted to him. He has gathered troops from the five 
Indies, and summoned the best leaders from all countries, 
and himself gone at the head of his army to punish and 
subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered their 
troops.?' 

So much for their habits. The men are fond of learning, 
and study botli heretical and orthodox (books). There are 
about 100 sahglidrdmas, with 5000 or so priests. They 
practise both the Great and Small Yehicle. There are 
about’ 100 DSva temples, in which very many heretics of 
different persuasions dwell. 

Within and without the capital are five std^as to mark 
the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. 
They were built by A^6ka>rS,ja. There are, besides these, 
other sUtpas made of brick or stone, so many that it would 
be dijBRciilt to name them all. 


Not far to the south of the city is a sanghdrdmam 
which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz'-tsai Bodhisattva. 
Its spiritual powers extend {far and wide), so that many 
of those who have secretly prayed to it have obtained 
their wishes. 

On the eastern frontier of the country is a great moun- 
tain with towering crags and a continuous stretch of 
piled-up rocks and scarped precipice. In this there is 
a sangJidrdma constructed, in a dark valley. Its lofty 
halls and deep side-aisles stretch through the {or open 
into the) face of the rocks. Storey above storey they are 
backed by the crag and face the valley {taatercourse),^ 
This convent was built by the Arhat Achara (0-che- 
lo).'^^ Tim Arhat was a man of Western India. His 


Thiis must refer to the- famous 
Bauddha rock-temples at Ajanta, 
ill the Indhyildri range of hills, cut 
in the lofty and almost perpendicular 
rocks that hem in a wild secluded 
glen. See Fergusson and Burgess, 
Cave Temples, pp. 280-347 ; Arch 
Sur, West, hid. Reports, vol. iv. pp. 
43-59* 

^ In the inscription on the 


Chaitya cave, No. xxvi., at Ajantil, 
we read that “ The ascetic Sthavira 
Achala, who glorified the faith and 
was grateful, caused to be built a 
mountain dwelling {^aUagrilia) for 
the Teacher, though his desires 
were fulfilled” {Arch, Sur, 

Ind, Repmis, vol. iv. p. 135). Tliis 
apparently decides the name of the 
Arhat mentioned here. But as the 
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iBotlier having died, he looked to see in what condition 
she was re-horn. He saw that she had received a 
woman^s body in this kingdom. The Arhat accordingly 
came here with a view to convert her, according to her 
capabilities of receiving the truth. Having entered a 
village to beg food, he came to the house where Ms 
mother had been born. A young girl came forth with 
food to give him. At this moment the milk came from 
her breasts and trickled down. Her friends having seen 
this considered it an unlucky sign, but the Arhat recounted 
the history of her birth. The girl thus attained the holy 
fruit (of ArhatsJiip), The Arhat, moved with gratitude 
for her who had borne and cherished him, and remember- 
ing the end of such (good) works, from a desire to requite 
her, built this sanghdrdma. The great viJidra of the con- 
vent is about 100 feet or so in height; in the middle is a 
stone figure of Buddha about 70 feet or so high. Above 
it is a stone canopy of seven stages, towering upwards 
apparently without support. The space between each 
canopy is about three feet. According to the old report, 
this is held in its place by the force of the vow of the 
Arhat. Tliey also say it is by the force of his miraculous 
powers ; others say by the virtue of some magical com- 
pound; but no trustworthy account has yet explained 
the reason of the wonder. On the four sides of the vihdra, 
on the stone walls, are painted different scenes in the 
life of TathS,gata's preparatory life as a Bddhisattva: the 


Chinese tonslation of the name is 
So king (he who does, or, the doer), 
we retain the equivalent Achto. 

Oompare the words of the in- 
scription given in the preceding 
note, who glorified the faith and 
was grateful. ’’ 

^ See the drawings of Cave xix. 
and of the d^igaba in it, JBuddhist 
Cave Temples {Arch Sur. W. Ind, 
Rep., vol. iv,, ph XXX., xxxi. ; Cave 
Temples, pi. xxxvi., xxxvii. The 
measurements given “by report” 
are vastly exaggerated, as such 


matters very often are in India. 
But posdUy there may have been a 
structural building against the face 
of the rock, with a dagaba of larger 
dimensions, though by no means of 
the size indicated in the text. It is 
more probable, however, that the 
report is only an exaggerated ac- 
count of the rock-cut cliaityas. 
Hiuen Tsiang does not appear to 
have visited them personally. 

In mosaic, “ carved and in- 
laid ” {teoii lotv). 
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wondrous signs of good fortune which attended his 
acquirement of the holy fruit (0/ a Budclha), mdi 
spiritual manifestations accompanying his Nmdna. These 
scenes have been cut out with the greatest accuracy and 
fineness.®^ On the outside of the gate of the sa'hghdrdma, 
on the north and south side, at the right hand and the 
left, there is a stone elephant.®^ The common report says 
that sometimes these elephants utter a great cry and the 
earth shakes throughout. In old days Jina (or Channa) 
Bddhisattva often stopped in this saiighdrdma. 

Going from this 1000 li or so to the west/*'* and crossing 
the Nai-mo-to (ISTarmad^) river, we arrive at the king- 
dom of Po-lu-kie-che-po (Bharukachheva; Barygam or 
Bhardch)/^ 

Po-lij-kie-ch’e-p'o (Ehaeukachha). 

This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit. Its capital 
is 20 li round. The soil is impregnated with salt. Trees 
and shrubs are scarce and scattered. They boil the sea- 
water to get the salt, and their sole profit is from the 
sea. The climate is warm. The air is always agitated 
with gusts of wind. Their ways are cold and indifferent ; 
the disposition of the people crooked and perverse. They 
do not cultivate study, and are wedded to error and true 

This miast refer to the famous 
Ajanta frescoes. 

s^ Tliis seems to refer to two 
elephants in alto riliem that were 
sculptured on the rock in front of 
Cave XV., but which are now scarcely 
recognisable, See Fergusson and 
Biu’gess, Cme Temples f p. 306. 

Jour. R. As. Roe., vol. xx. p. 208. 

® Hwuldih gives north-west. 

M. JuHen has translated it north- 
east, by mistake ( Vie, &c., p. 203). 

Bhardch appears in a PMi in- 
scription at Junnar (Arek Sm. 

Jiid. Mep., vol. iv. p, 96) under the 
form Bharukachha ; in Sanskrit it 
Is Bharnkachchha (Rptli. SaM., v. 

40, xiv. II, xvL 6 ; Vassilief, p. 


45) and Bhrlgukachcha {BMg. Pur,, 
viii. 18, 21 ; A.'?. Res., vol ix. p. 
104 ; inscrip, in /. Amer. Or, Soc., 
vol vii. p. 33) or BhrlgukshStra — 
from the locality being the tradi- 
tional residence of the sage Bhrtgu- 
l-lshi. The Bhilrgava Brahmans of 
Bhardch are the representatives of 
an early colony of the school of 
Bh|*lgu. Bhririikachha is represented 
by the Greek Bapijyata epnrbpiov of 
Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. i, 62) and of the 
author of the Periplus Mar. Eryth. 
(s. 42, &c.) ; Strabo (lib. xv. c. i, 
73) has 'Bapybap. See Ijassen, 7 . A., 
vot i. pp. 1 13,, 136. It was from 
Bhardch the Sramana came who 
burnt himself at Athens. 


1 

! 
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doctrine alike. There .are some ten sahghdrdmas, with 
about 300 believers. They adhere to the Great Vehicle 
and the Sthavira school. There are also about ten D^va 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

Going from this north-west about 2000 li^ we come 
to the country of Mo-la-po (MMava).®^ 

Mo-la-p*o (MIliva). I 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit. The capital 
is some 30 li round. It is defended (or supported) by the 
Mahi river on the south and east.®^ The soil is rich and 
fertile, and produces abundant harvests. Shrubs and 
trees are numerous and flourishing. Flowers and fruit are 
met with in great quantities. The soil is suitable in an 
especial manner for winter wheat. They mostly eat bis- 
cuits and (or, made of) parched corn-flour. The disposition 
of the men is virtuous and docile, and they are in general 
of remarkable intelligence. Their language is elegant and 
clear, and their learning is wide and profound. 

Two countries in India, on the borders, are remarkable 
for the great learning of the people, viz., Mllava on the 
south-west, and Magadha on the north-east. In this they 
esteem virtue and respect politeness (Immanity). They are 
of an intelligent mind and exceedingly studious ; never- 
theless the men of this country are given to heretical 

The geography of this part of The pilgrim and his companions 
the pilgrim’s route is involved in from Ceylon may have travelled 
obscurities. I can only therefore east towards the head waters of the 
offer some remarks on the text MaM river, and then north-west. 

In Hwui-lih the symbol used is c/d, It is said in a note to be the same 
not Ztmy, from which it might have as the southern Lodo (Lsira) country, 
been gathered that Hiuen Tsiang The symbol Jku implies that 

did not himself visit this country, the capital was “held by” (either 
or at least on this occasion. But in defended or supported by) the Maht 
the text the symbol /wn-y is used, so river on the south-east, or on the 
that no weight can be given to this south and east. This would seem 
supposition. to take us to the neighbourhood 

^ If this country be Malava, it of Dongarpdr {Mp/dnstone* s mapu 
lies north-east from Bharoch. But, Cunningham considers Dhftranagara 
on the other hand, it does not follow to be intended, in which V. de St 
that the route was a direct on*-, hlartin agrees. 
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belief as well as the true faith, and so live together* 
There are about 100 saiighdrdmas in which some 2000 
priests dwell ® They study the Little Vehicle, and be- 
long to the Sammatiya school. There are 100 D 6 va 
temples of different kinds. The heretics are very 
numerous, but principally the Pfisupatas (the cinder- 
covering heretics). 

The records of the country state : Sixty years before 
this flourished SilS,ditya, a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning ; his skill in literature was profound. 
He cherished and protected the four kinds of creatures, 
and deeply respected the tliree treasures.®^ From the 
time of his birth to his last hour, his face never crim- 
soned with anger, nor did his hands ever injure a living 
thing. His elephants and horses drank water that had 
been strained, after which he gave it them, lest any 
creature living in the water should be injured. Such 
were his love and humanity. During the fifty years 
and more of his reign, the wild beasts became familiar 
with men, and the people did not injure or slay them. 
By the side of his palace he built a vihdra. He ex- 
hausted the skill of the artists, and used every kind of 
ornament in decorating it. In it he put images of the 
seven Buddhas,®^ Lords of the World. Every year he 
convoked an assembly called Ifdksha maJidparishad, and 
summoned the priests of the four quarters. He offered 
them ‘‘the four things” in religious charity; he also 
gave them sets of tliree garments used in their religious 
services, and also bestowed on them the seven precious 
siibstances and jewels in wonderful variety. This meri- 

This can hardly refer to See ante, book ii. note 91. 
Ujjain, therefore, because we are ^ Viviparous, oviparous, born 
told subsequently that the convents from spaw^n, or by transformation 
there were in ruins, and only about {fa) [wat&'-imects, and so on]. 

300 priests in them. It is curious, Buddha, dharina, sangha, 

however, that the circuit of this Tor the seven Buddhas con^ 

cax->ital, thirty li ( Julien has twmty suit Eitel, Uaadhook, s. v. Sa^ la 
li, by mistake), and that of Ujjain Buddha, 
are the same. 
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torioiis custom has continued in practice without inter- 
ruption till now. 

To the north-west of the capital about 200 li, we come 
to the town of the Br&hmans.®® By the side of it is a 
hollow ditch ; into this the winter and summer streams 
flow continually, but though through decades of days 
the water runs into the hollow, yet it never seems to 
increase in quantity. By the side of it again is a little 
stUpa, The old traditions of the country say : Formerly a 
Brflhman of an exceedingly haughty mind fell alive 
into this pit and went down to hell. In old days there 
was a Brflhman born in this town, who was acquainted 
with all things, and of learning beyond all the eminent 
men of his time. He had penetrated the secrets and 
dark sayings of books sacred and profane. He was 
acquainted with the calculations of astronomy as if they 
were in his hand ; his fame was wide-spread and his 
behaviour without blemish. The king very highly es- 
teemed him, and the people of the country made much 
of him. He had some 1000 disciples, who appreciated 
his doctrine and respected his character. He constantly 
said of himself, '' I am come into the world for the pur- 
pose of publishing abroad the holy doctrine and to 
guide the people. Among the former sages, or those 
who have arrived at wisdom after them, there is none 
to compare with me. Mah^^varadeva, Vflsuddva, Mrd- 
yanad^va, Buddha-l&kan^tha, men everywhere worship 
these, and publish abroad their doctrine, represent them 
in their eifigies, and pay them worship and honour. 
But now I am greater than they in character, and my 
fame exceeds that of all living. Why should they then 
be so notorious, for they have done no wonderful 
thing.” 

This may be Br^hmanapura ; 267, 268. But the town named 
there is a city of the Brkhmans in the text cannot be near Harma- 
named by Arrian {Ex^cd* Aleoo., telia. 

yl 7) and by Diodorus, called by ^ Or it may be a proper name, 
him Harmatelia (vii. 465). See the great-proud Brahman.” 
also Cunningham, Anc* pp. 
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Accordingly, he made out of red sandal- wood figures 
of Mahd^varad^va, VS^sud^ra, NIr&yanadSva, Buddha- 
Idkan^tha, and placed them as feet to his chair, and 
wherever he went as a rule he took this chair with him, 
showing his pride and self-conceit. 

Now at this time there was in Western India a 
Ehikshu, Bhadraruchi (Po-to-lo-liu-chi) by name ; he had 
thoroughly exhausted tha MStvvidyd 0dstra) and deeply 
investigated the sense of dijfferent discourses {treatises},^ 
He was of excellent repute, and the perfume of his ex- 
ceeding goodness {mm'^ality) spread in every direction. 
He had few desires and was contented with his lot, seek- 
ing nothing in the world. Hearing (of the Brdhmaif) he 
sighed and said, “ Alas ! how sad. This age (time) has no 
(one worthy to he called a) man ; and so it permits that 
foolish master to dare to act as he does in defiance of 
virtue.” 

On this, he took his staff, and travelling afar, he came 
to this country. Whilst dwelling therein his mind was 
made up and he acquainted the king with it. The king, 
seeing his dirty clothes, conceived no reverence for him ; 
but, in consideration of his high purpose, he forced himself 
to give him honour (to treat him with res'pect), and so he 
arranged the chair of discussion and called tlie BiMiman. 
The Bri^hman hearing it smiled and said, What man is 
this who has dared to conceive such an idea (to chei'Uh 
this determinatio7iy^ 

His disciples having come together, and many (hundred) 
thousands of listeners being arranged before and behind 
the discussion-arena to attend as hearers, then Bha- 
draruchi, with his ancient robes and tattered clothes, 
arranging some grass on the ground, sat down. Then the 
BrS,hman, sitting on his chair which he carried with 
him, began to revile the true law and to praise the teach- 
ing of the heretical schools. 

The Bhikshu, with a clear distinction, like the running 

Ur, ife ijuay possibly be, “ dilfereut systems.^^ 
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of water, encircled liis arguments in. order. Tiien the 
Brahman after a while yielded, and confessed himself 
conquered. 

The king replying said, “ For a long time you have 
assumed a false reputation; you have deceived the 
sovereign and affected the multitude with delusion. Our 
old rescripts say, ' He who is defeated in discussion ought 
to suffer death.' ” Then he prepared . to have a heated 
plate of iron to make him sit thereon ; the Brahman there- 
upon, overpowered by fear, fell down to entreat pardon 
(delimmnce). 

Then Bhadrariichi, pitying the Briliman, came and 
requested the king, saying, "MahS^rljal your virtue ex- 
tends far and wide; the sound of your praises resounds 
through the public ways. Then let your goodness extend 
even to protect this man : give not way to a cruel design. 
Pass over his want of' success and let him go his way.'' 
Then the king ordered him to be placed on an ass and to 
be proclaimed through all the towns and villages (as 
impostor). 

The Brahman, nettled by his defeat, was so affected that 
he vomited blood. The Bhikshu having heard of it, Iveiit 
to condole with him, and said, “ Your learning embraces 
subjects religious and profane; your renown is spread 
through all parts; in questions of distinction, or the 
contrary, success or defeat must be borne; but after 
all, what is there of reality in fame ? ” The BrShman, 
filled with rage, roundly abused the Bhikshu, calumniated 
the system of the Great Vehicle, and treated with con- 
tumely the holy ones who had gone before ; but the sound 
of his words had scarcely been lost before the earth 
opened and swallowed him up alive; and this is the 
origin of the traces still left in the ditch. 

Going south-west we come to a bay of the sea,^^ then 

Literally, tbe passage runs, because it is sometimes used so 5 it 
^‘rrom this, .south-west, we enter a probably refers to the gulf of Kaobh. 
sea blending, or a conHuence of two Hwui-lih does not mention this 
seas,” I have translated it “bay,” gulf, but takes us away from the 
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going 2400 or 2500 li north-west we come to the king- 
dom of ' 0 -ch'a-li (Atali). 


'0-oh’a-li (Atali).®^ 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital of 
the conntry is about 20 li or so in circuit. The population 
is dense; the quality of gems and precious suMances 
stored up is very great; the produce of the land is suffi- 
cient for all purposes, yet commerce is their principal 
occupation. The soil is salt and sandy, the fruits and 
flowers are not plentiful. The country produces tliQ hu- 
tsian tree. The leaves of this tree are like those of the 
Sz’chuen tsiau)-, it also produces ih.QMun 4 % 

perfume tree, the leaf of which is like the thang-li.^^ The 
climate is warm, windy, and dusty. The disposition of 
the people is cold and indifferent. They esteem riches 
and despise virtue. Eespecting their letters, language, 
and the manners and figures of the people, these are much 
the same as in the country of M§,lava. The greater part 
of the people have no faith in the virtue of religious 
merit; as to those who do believe, they worship princi- 
pally the spirits of heaven, and their temples are some 
thousand in number, in which sectaries of different 
characters congregate. 

Going north-west from the country of M&lava, after 
passing over 300 li^^ or so, we come to the country of 
K'ie-ch’a (Kachha). 

“city ol the BrS,bniaiis ” the same ^ Can this be the SiUai it*im 
distance as in the text to ’O-ch’a-li which Kimdum, Gujarati Kindvu 
. ’ 0 -ch’a-li appears to be far or Bdlainodhilpa^ Indian gum, oHba" 
north of Kachh, May it not have num, is obtained? This trQo{Bo:- 
beenUchh orBfthwalpur? There is Aoellm thuriferaj serrata m.d ylabra) 
a town called Atari in the neigh- is found in Oudh, Khandes, and Ka- 
bourhood of Multan (Cunningham, thi^Wit^. Qugyvla (bdellium), the 
A-ric. Geog.y p. 228) ; but it is diffi- gum resin of Balsamodenron rox- 
cult to know what could have taken burghii, puhencem, &ndmukul, is also 
the pilgrim there. This place is produced in Kachh and Sindh, 
identified by Oumiinghain with the In Hwui-lih, the distance is 

city of the Brahmans, taken by “ three days* ” journey, 

Alexander the Great (4 c.) '/ 
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K’lE-CifA. (Kachha).^® 

. This coantxy is 3000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 20 li. The population is dense. The establish-, 
ments wealthy. There is no king (great ruler) amongst 
them ; the country is an appanage of MS<lava, and the 
climate, products of the soil, and manners of the people 
are very similar in both countries. There are some ten 
sanghdrdmas, with about 1000 priests, who study alike 
the Great and the Little Vehicle.^ There are also several 
tens of Leva temples with very many unbelievers 
taries). 

From this going north lOOO li or so, we come to 
Fa-la-pi (Yalabhi). 

Fa-la-pi (ValabhI). 

« This country is 6000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 30. The character of the soil, the climate, and 
manners of the people are like those of the kingdom of 
Malava, The population is very dense; the establish- 
ments rich. There are some hundred houses (famiUea) 
or so, who possess a hundred l^khs. The rare and valu- 
able products of distant regions are here stored in great 
quantities. There are some hundred mngli 6 /rd/{r-m, with 
about 6000 priests. Most of them study the Little 
Vehicle,^^ according to the Sammatiy a school. There 

The distance is to be reckoned the text. We must therefore retain 
from the kingdom or country of the restoration of Kachha, 

MiUava, but the place is not named. Although we should expect 
General Cunningham proposes to the direction to be south from 
read 1300 li from Dhfir to Kheda; Kachh, the reading is north, both 
this last place is a large town of in the text and in Hwui-lih \ 
Gujarilt, situated between Ahma- wherever the Valabhi of Hiuen 
dabM and Kham bay, and would be Tsiang was situated, it is said to 
in its Sanskrit form the same as have been “the kingdom of the Nor- 
Kheda, which again is the equiva- them Lto (IjO-Io) people.” (Note 
lent of the Chinese Kie-ch’a. But in the Chinese text). 

Kie-ch’a, although it might be cor- In a copper-plate deed of 

rectly restored to Kheda, is the Guhas^na of Valabhi, he says, “ In 
name of a country. The distance, order to obtain for my parents and 
also, being “ throe days,” in Hwui- for myself benefits in this life and 
lih, seems to confii'm the 300 li in the next, I have granted, by liba« 
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are several kundred D^va temples with very many sec- 
taries of different sorts. 

When Tath%ata lived in the worlds he often travelled 
through this country. Hence 2i^6ka-raja raised monu- 
ments or built st 4 pas in all those places where Buddha 
rested. Scattered among these are spots where the three 
past Buddhas sat down, or walked, or preached the law. 
The present king is of the Kshattriya caste, as they all 
are. He is the nephew of ^iBditya-raja of MMava, and 
son-in-law of the son of SiMditya, the present king of 
Kanyakiibja. His name is Dhruvapata (Tu-lu-ffo- 
po-tu),^^ He is of a lively and hasty disposition, his 
wisdom and statecraft are shallow. Quite recently he 
has attached himself sincerely to faith in the three 
^‘precious ones.’' Yearly he summons a great assembly, 
and for seven days gives away most valuable gems, ex- 
cpiisite meats, and on the priests he bestows in charity 
the three garments and medicaments, or their equivalent 
in value, and precious articles made of rare and costly 
gems of the seven sorts. Having given these in charity, 
he redeems them at twice their price. He esteems virtue 
(or the 'virtuous) and honours the good; he reverences those 
who are noted for their wisdom.^^ The great priests 


tion of water, to the community of 
the reverend Silkya Bhikshus be- 
longing to the eighteen schools 
{wlJcdyA) who have come from vari- 
ous directions to the great convent 
{MahdviMra) of Ducld^.” Irtd. 
Ant, vol iv. p. 175. This Duddd 
was the daughter of Bhruvasena 
1% sister {lb., 106), and so a 

grand-daughter of Bhatdrka, the 
founder of the Valabhi dynasty. 
In another copper-plate of Guhu- 
s^na, he makes a grant to -‘the 
foreign monks belonging to the 
eighteen schools, and living in the 
AbhyantarikS, vihilra built by the 
venerable and situated close 

to the monastery of Bhat 4 rka, pre- 
sented to the lil,jasthilntya Sura/* 
fnd. ■ Ant, ■■ vol. ■' ..v. ;■ p. ,206 conf. 
Vassilief, Le Bomlclk., p. 63. Arch. 
8 ur. W» Ind. Reports, vol. iii, p. 


94, The “eighteen schools” here 
mentioned point to the Hinaydna 
doctrine. 

Br. Buhler argues that this 
king was the same as Siladitya VI., 
surnamed Dhrhbhata, (which ho 
supposes to stand for Bhruvabhata, 
“the constant warrior”), of whom 
we have a grant dated “ Saih. 447 ” 
{Ind. Ant, vol. vii. p. 80). General 
Cunningham adopts the same view 
{A. S. Repm^ts, vol. ix. pp. 16, 18); 
but Burgess is disposed to regard 
this king as the Bhruvasena II. of 
a Valabht grant dated “Sam. 310 ” 
{Arch. Sur. W, Ind., vol ii. pp, 82, 
ff.) ; and Oldenberg, as possibly 
Bherabhata, the cousin of Bhru- 
vasena II. {Jnd. Ant., vol x. p. 
219), 

Or, he reverences religion and 
makes much of wisdom. 
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vvho come from distant regions he particularly honours 
and respects. 

ISTot far from the city is a great sanghdrdma which 
was built by the Arhat AohSra (' 0 -che«lo) ; here the 
B6dhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati^® (Kien-hwui) 
fixed their residences during their travels and composed 
treatises which have gained a high renown. 

From this going north-west 700 li or so, we come to 
^ 0 -nan-to-pu-lo (Anandapura). 

' 0 -NAN-TO-PU-Lo (Anandapura). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, the capital 
about 20. The population is dense; the establishments 
rich. There is no chief ruler, but it is an appanage of 
Malava,^^ The produce, climate, and literature and laws 
are the same as those of M^lava.: There are some ten 
sahgharmiuts with less than 1000 priests ; they study the 
Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya school. There are 
several tens of DSva temples, and sectaries of different 
kinds frequent them. 

Going west from Valabhi 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-la-ch’a (Surashtra). 


Su-la-oh’a (Surashtra).^^ 

This country is 4000 li or so in circuit, the capital 


This is confirmed by a grant 
of Dharasena IT. of Valabhi, in 
which the Sanskrit name of the 
founder is given as Atharya {Ind. 
^ rit.,vol. iv. p. 164 n.; vol. vi. p. 9). 
Julien has Ach^ra ; the Chinese 
translation so-Jdng requires this 
restoration. 

Sthiramati Sthavira was one 
of the famous disciples of Vasu- 
bandhu, the twenty-first patriarch, 
who wrote commentaries on all 
the works of his master. He is 
named in a grant of Dharasena T. as 
the Acharyya Bhadanta Sthiramati, 
who founded the viTidra of Srt 
Bappapdda at Valabhi {Ind, Ant.f 


vol. vi. p. 9 ; Yassilief, p. 78 ; M. 
Muller^s India, p. 305 ; B. Nanjio’s 
Cat. Rudd. Trip., c. 372}. Guna- 
mati was also a disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu. He had a famous disciple, 
Vasumitra (Bho-shii-mi), who wrote 
a commentary on Vasubandhii’s 
Ahhidharmah 6 shai (Biinyiu Nanjio’s 
Cat Bud. Trip,, cc. 375, 377 ; M. 
Muller, India, pp. 305, 309, 310, 632; 
Burnouf, Introd., p. 505; Vassilief, 
p. 78). 

See Ind. Ant., vol. vii. ; Ar. 
Sur. W. Ind., vol. ii. p. S3. 

Surdshtra, or Suratha, or Sorath. 
As this district k in the Gujarat 
peninsula, it is difficult to under- 
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about 30 li. On the west the chief town borders on the 
Mailt river; the population is dense, and the various 
establishments (famdlies) are rich. The coiintrjr is de- 
pendent on Valabhi. The soil is impregnated with salt; 
lowers and fruit are rare. Although the climate is equable, 
vet there is no cessation of tempests. The manners of 
the people are careless and indifferent; their disposition 
light and frivolous. They do not love learning and are 
attached both to the true faith and also to heretical 
doctrine. There are some fifty sanghdrdmas in this king- 
dom, with about 3000 priests ; they mostly belong to the 
Sthavira school of the Great Vehicle. There are a 
hundred or so D§va temples, occupied by sectaries of 
various sorts. As this country is on the western sea 
route, the men all derive their livelihood from the sea and 
engage in commerce and exchange of commodities. 

Not far from the city is a mountain called Yuh-chen-to 
(Ujjanta),’^^ on the top of which is a sangJuhuma, The 
cells and galleries have mostly been excavated from the 
mountain-side. The mountain is covered with thick 
jungle and forest trees, whilst streams liow round its 
limits. Here saints and sages roam and rest, and Rlshis 
endued with spiritual faculties congregate here and stay. 

Going north from the country of Valabhi 1800 li or so, 
we come to the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo (Giirjjara). 


Kiu-che-lo 
, This country is 5000 li 

stand how its chief town **on the 
west ” borders on tlie Mahi river ; 
perhaps it should be “ on the east.’' 
But this part of the pilgrim’s narra- 
tive seems to be carelessly written. 
Perhaps, as Fergiisson supposes, the 
original documents had been lost in 
crossing the Indus at Attok (see 
Book xii.), and the details supplied 
from ...memory or notes, For. re-/ 
marks on localities see V. de St. 
Martin, Memoire, p. 405 5 Cunning- 
ham, Am.'Geog., p. 325. 


(Guejjaea). 

or so in circuit, the capital, 

The old Prakrit name of Gir- 
nfira, close to Junagadh in Iv:Uhiil- 
wad ; the Sanskrit form is tljjay- 
anta {Makdlh, iii. S347 ff.) Lassen 
iind. Alt.^ vol. i. p. 686 11.) misplaces 
it at or near Ajanta. It is sacired 
to Ndmin^tha, the twenty-second 
■Jina, and Urjayata (Colebrooke, 
A'saai/s, vol. ii. p. 212 ; Arch. Sur. 
W. hid. Mep.j vol ii. p. 129), and i 
also called Baivpwta-. 

^ Prof. R, G. BhfuHlarkar sug- 
gests that Ivukura, a district men- 
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which is called Pi 4 o-mo-lo,^^ is 30 li or so round. The 
produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of Sm 4 shtra. The population is dense ; the estab- 
lishments are rich and well supplied with materials 
(wealth). They mostly are unbelievers ; a few are attached 
to the law of Buddha. There is one with about 

a hundred priests ; they are attached to the teaching of the 
little Vehicle and the school of the SarvS,stivldas. There 
are several tens of D^va temples, in which sectaries of 
%^arious denominations dwell. The king is of the Kshat- 
triya caste. He is just twenty years old ; he is distin- 
guished for wisdom, and he is courageous. He is a deep 
believer in the law of Buddha; and highly honours men 
of distinguished ability. 

From this going south-east 2800 li or so, we come to 
the country of TJ-she-yen-na (Ujjayani). 

TJ-shs-yen-na (UjjayanI). 

-tThis country®^ is about 6000 li in circuit; the capital 
is some 30 li round. The produce and manners of the 
people are like those of the country of SurS,shtra. The 
population is dense and the establishments wealthy. 
There are several tens of convents, but they are mostly 
in ruins; some three or five are preserved. There are 
some 300 priests ; they study the doctrines both of the 
Great and the Little Vehicle. There are several tens of. 
Deva temples, occupied by sectaries of various kinds. 

tioned in an inscription of Puln- Essays, vol. ii. p, 31 n. *, Rdja^ 
mJiyi at N^lsik, and in the Rndra- v. 144 ff. 

dSinan inscription at Girnara, might Balin§r in E^jpntfma (lat. 

be Kin-che-lo, but the Chinese syl- 25° 48' N., long. 71® la E.) From 
lables are against such an identifica- this neighbourhood several of the 
tion(^rmns. Ivt. Cong. Orzewl, 1874, clans in K^thi^wM say they origi- 
p. 312; Arch. Sur. W. Ind. Rep., nally came. 

vol, iv. p. 109, and vol. ii. pp. 129, Ujjayani or Ujjayini is pro- 

131. Gurjara is certainly the proper perly the capital of Avanti in 
representative, and the district as M§-lava, the capital of Tiastanea 
well as the language extended into (Ohashtana), the of Ptolemy 

the southern, parts of modem E^j- lib. vii c. i 63) and the PeripL Mar. 
putikia and M^lwS.. See Lassen, ASryth. (c. xlviii.) Bohlen, AUe Jnd.^ 
Ind. AU., vol. i. p. 136; Oolebrooke, vol. i, p, 94, 
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The king belongs to the Brahnian caste. He is well versed 
in heretical books, and believes not in the true law, r 

Hot far from the city is a Mjpa ; this is the place 
■where A^6ka-r&ja made the hell {of p^mishment). 

Going north-east from tliis xooo li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chi- ki- to. 

Chi-ki-to. 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit; the capital is 
some 15 or 16 li round. The soil is celebrated for its 
fertility ; it is regularly cultivated and yields abuiidont 
crops; it is specially adapted for beans and barley; it 
produces abundance of flowers and fruits. The climate is 
temperate; the people are naturally virtuous and docile; 
most of them believe in heretical doctrine, a few honour 
the law of Buddha. Tliere are several tens of sanghdrdmas 
with few priests. There are about ten BSva temples, wliich 
some thousand followers frequent. The king is of the 
Br 8 . 1 nnan caste. He (irmly believes in the (tliree) precious 
ones ; he honours and rewards those who are distinguished 
for virtue. Very many learned men from distant coun- 
tries congregate in this place. 

Going from here north 900 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Mah^^varapura). 

Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-ptj-lo (Mah^i^vaeapuba). 

This kingdom is about 3000 li in circuit ; the capital 
city is some 30 li round. The j^roduce of the soil and 
the manners of the people are like those of the kingdom 
of Ujjayani They greatly esteem the heretics and do 
not reverence the law of Buddha. There are several tens 
of Deva temples, and the sectaries principally belong to 
the P^supatas. Tlie king is of the Biihnian caste ; he 
places bm; little faith in the doctrine of Buddha. 

Prom this, going in a backward direction to the country 
of Kiu-clie-Io (Gurjjara) and then proceeding northward 
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thiougli wild deserts and dangerous defiles about 1900 li, 
crossing the great river Sin-tu, we come to the kingdom of 
Sin-tu (Sincili). 

SiK-Tij (Sindh). 

This country is about 7000 ii in circuit; the capital 
city, called P’i-s hen -p’o-pu -lo,^^ is about 30 li round. 
The soil is favourable for the growth of cereals and pro- 
duces abundance of wheat and millet. It also abounds 
in gold and silver and native copper. It is suitable for 
the breeding of oxen, sheep, camels, mules, and other 
kinds of beasts. The camels are small in size and have 
only one hump. They find here a great quantity of salt, 
which is red like cinnabai ; also white salt, black salt 
and rock salt. In different places, both far and near, this 
salt is used for medicine. Tim disposition of the men is 
hard and impulsive; but they are honest and upright, 
They quarrel and are much given to contradiction. They 
study without aiming to excel; they have faith in the law 
of Buddha. There are several hundred saiiglidramas, 
occupied by about io,oco priests. They study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatiya school. As a rule, 
they are indolent and given to indulgence and debauchery. 
Those who are very earnest as followers of the virtue of 
the sages live alone in desert places, dwelling far off in 
the mountains and the forests. There night and day they 
exert themselves in aiming after the acquirement ot the 
holy ixmt {of Arliatship). There are about thirty D^va 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

The king is of the SMra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste. He is by 
nature honest and sincere, and he reverences the law of 
Buddha. 

When TathS-gata was in the world, he frequently passed 
through this country, therefore A^6ka-raja has founded 
several tens of stHjpas in places where the sacred traces of 

Vichavaput'a — Jullen. Rein- pnra and Minagar^i. Sec /«</. . 4 ^., 
and suggests Vasmapura or Balma- vol viij. p. 336 f. 
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his presence were foiiucl Upagupta,^^ the great Arhat, 
sojourned very frequently in this kingdom, explaining the 
law and convincing and guiding men. The places where 
he stopped and the traces he left are all commemorated 
hy the building of smlgMrdmas or the erection of st4pa$. 
These buildings are seen everywhere; we can only speak 
of them briefly. 

By the side of the river Sindh, along the flat marshy 
lowlands for some thousand li, there are several hundreds 
of thousands (a very great many) of families settled. They 
are of an unfeeling and hasty temper, and are given to 
bloodshed only. They give themselves exclusively to 
tending cattle, and from this derive their livelihood. 
They have no masters, and, whether men or women, have 
neither rich nor poor; they shave their heads and wear 
the KasMya robes of Bhikshus, whom they resemble out- 
wardly, whilst they engage themselves in the ordinary 
aflairs of lay life. They hold to their narrow {little) 
views and attack the Great Vehicle. 

The old reports state that formerly these people were 
extremely hasty {wi'patient), and only practised violence 
and cruelty. At this time there was an Arhat, who, pity- 
ing their perversity, and desiring to convert them, mounted 
in the air and came amongst them. He exhibited his 
miraculous powers and displayed his wonderful capa- 
bilities. Thus be led the people to believe and accept 
the doctrine, and gradually he taught them in words ; 
all of them joyfully accepted his teaching and respectfully 
prayed him to direct them in their religious life. The 
Arhat perceiving that the hearts of the people had become 
submissive, delivered to them the three Eefuges '' and 
restrained their cruel tendencies; they entirely gave up 
'‘taking life/’ they shaved their heads, and assumed the 
soiled robes of a Bbikshu, and obediently walked accord- 
ing to the doctrine of religion. Since then, generations 
have passed by and the changed times have weakened 
^ Bk. viii ; Bumouf, pp. iiS, 197, 378 f. 
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tlieir virtue, blit as for tKe rest, they retain tlieir old 
customs. But though they wear the robes of religion, 
they live without any moral rules, and their sons and 
grandsons continue to live as worldly people, without 
any regard to their religious profession. 

Going from this eastward 900 li or so, crossing the 
Sindh river and proceeding along the eastern bank, we 
come to the kingdom of Mu-lo-san-p'u-lu. 

MU-LO-SAN-P'TJ-LTJ (MtfLASTHiNAPIJBA). 

: This country is about 4C00 li in circuit ; the capital 
town is some 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The 
establishments are wealthy. This country is in depen- 
dence on the kingdom of ChSka (Tse-kia). The soil is rich 
and fertile. The climate is soft and agreeable; the manners 
of the people are simple and honest ; they love learning 
and' honour the virtuous. The greater part sacrifice to 
the spirits • few believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are about ten saiighdrdmaSy mostly in ruins ; there are a 
few priests, who study indeed, but without any wish to 
excel. There are eight DSva temples, in which sectaries 
of various classes dwell. There is a temple dedicated to 
the sun,®® very magnificent and profusely decorated. The 
image of the Sun-dSva is cast in yellow gold and orna- 
mented with rare gems. Its divine insight is mysteri- 
ously manifested and its spiritual power made plain to 
all. Women play their music, light their torches, offer 
their flowers and perfumes to honour it. This custom 
has been continued from the very first. The kings and 
high families of the five Indies never fail to make their 
offerings of gems and precious stones (to this Diva). They 
have founded a house of mercy {liapjpmm), m which they 
provide food, and drink, and medicines for the poor and 
sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all 

Mulasthaiiapm* or Multdn (see Beinaud, s, L Inde, p. 98). 

^ Aditya or Sarya. 
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countries come here to offer up their prayers ; there are 
always some thousands doing so. On the four sides of 
the temple are tanks with flowering groves where one can 
wander about without restraint. 

From this going north-east 700 li or so, we come to the 
country of Po- fa- to. . 

PO-FA-TO (PaRVATA).^^ 

This country is 5000 li or so in circuit, its capital is 
about 20 li. It is thickly populated, and depends on the 
country of Chilka (Tse-kia). A great deal of dry-ground 
rice is here grown. The soil is also fit for beans and 
wheat. The climate is temperate, the disposition of the 
people honest and upright. They are naturally quick 
and hasty ; their language is low and common. They 
are well versed in composition and literature. There 
are heretics and believers in common. There are 
some ten with about i goo priests ; they 

study both the Great and Little Vehicle, There are 
four st 4 ]pas built by A^oka-rSja. There are also some 
twenty D§va temples frequented by sectaries of different 
sorts. 

By the side of the chief town is a great sangMrdma 
with about 100 priests in it; they study the teaching of 
the Great Vehicle, It was here that Jinaputra, a 
master of sdstras,^ composed the YdgdcMfyMiibmi 
here also Bhadraruchi and Gunaprabha, 
masters of embraced the religious life. This 

great swhghdrd/ma has been destroyed by fire, and is now 
waste and ruined. ■ 

Leaving the Sindh country, and going south-west 1500 
or 1600 li, we come to the kingdom of '0-tin-p’o-chi- 
lo '(Atyaiiabakila), 

^ Parvata is given by Pinini sbing-tsm ; Ms work, the 
(iv. 2, 143) as the name of a conn- sh^-ti 4 un~$Mk, is a commentary on 
try in the Panjab nnder the group the Y 6 gdcMryabMmi S'dstra { Yil- 
Taksha^iladi (iv, 3, 93). of Maitroya. Both 

vol, i. p. 22. works were translated into Chinese 

Jinaputra, in Chinese Tsxi'i- by Hiuen Tsiang. 
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'0-TIEN-P'O-CHI-LOo 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The chief 
town is called Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo, and is about 30 li round. 
It lies on the river Sindh, and borders on the ocean. 
The houses are richly ornamented, and mostly possess 
rare and costly substances. Lately there has been no 
ruler j it is under the protection of Sindh. The soil is 
low and damp and the ground is impregnated with salt. 
It is covered with wild shrubs, and is mostly -waste 
land: it is little cultivated, yet it produces some sorts of 
grain, but principally beans and wheat, of which there 
is a great quantity. The climate is rather cold and 
subject to violent storms of wind. It is fit for raising 
oxen, sheep, camels, asses, and other kinds of beasts. 
The disposition of the people is violent and hasty. They 
have no love for learning. Their language differs slightly 
from that of Mid-India. The people are generally honest 
and sincere. They deeply reverence the three precious 
objects of worship. There are about eighty sahghdrdmas 
with some 5000 priests. They mostly study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatlya school. There are ten 
D§va temples, mostly occupied by heretics belonging to the 
P^^upatas. 

In the capital town is a temple of Ta-tsz'-tsai-tin 
(Mahe vara D6va). The temple is ornamented with rich 
sculptures, and the image of the DSva is possessed of 
great spiritual powders. The Pa^upata heretics dwell in 
this temple. In old days TathS.gata often travelled 
through this country to preach the law and convert men, 
leading the multitude and benefiting the people. On 
this account A^oka-rija built si'djpm on the spots conse- 
crated by the sacred traces, six in number. 

Going -west from this less than 2000 li, we come to the 
country ofLoiig-kie-lo (Langala). 
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Lonu-kie-lo (Lakgala). 

This country is several thousand li from east to west 
and from north to south. The capital is about 30 li 
round It is named Su-nu-li-chi-fa-lo (Shniir- 
Isvara?).^® The soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun- 
dant harvests. The climate and the manners of the 
people are like those of ’ 0 -tin-p'o-chi 4 o. The population 
is dense. It possesses abundance of precious gems and 
stones. It borders on the ocean. It is on the route to 
the kingdom of the western women.^^ It has no chief 
ruler. The people occupy a long valley, and are not de- 
pendent on one another. They are under the government 
of Persia. The letters are much the same as those of 
India : their language is a little different. * There are be- 
lievers and heretics living together amongst them. There 
are some ImiidiQd sanghdrdmas, and perhaps 6000 priests, 
who study the teaching of both the Little and Great 
Vehicle. There are several hundred D§va temples. The 
heretics called P§.^upatas are exceedingly numerous. In 
the city is a temple to Mah^j^vara-D^va : it is richly 
adorned and sculptured. The P^supata heretics here 
offer their religious worship. 

Prom this going north-west, we come to the kingdom 
of Po-la-sse (Persia). 

PO-LA-SSE (PEUSIA). 

This kingdom is several myriad of lis in circuit. Its 
chief town, called Su-la-sa-t'ang-na (Siirasthana), is 
about 40 li in circuit. The valleys are extensive, and so 
the climate differs in character, but in general it is warm. 

8® General Cunningham thinks Cunningham suggests Sambhu- 
tbis country may represent L^ko- ris vara as the restoration of this 
rian or Lakara, the name of a great name {ibid., loc. cit.) 
ruined city which Masson found be- See p. 240, ante. 

tween Khozddr and KihU, about This country does not belong 
2000 li to the north-west of Kotesar to India {Gh. Ed.) Hhien Tsiang 
in Kachh {Anc. Gear/, of India, p. did not visit it personally ; he writes 
311). The Chinese symbols might from report, 
be restored to Longhir. 
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They draw the water up to irrigate the fields. The 
people are rich and affluent. The country produces gold, 
silver, copper, rock-crystal {spTiAtika), rare pearls, and 
various precious substances. Their artists know how to 
weave fine brocaded silks, woollen stuffs, carpets, and so 
on. They have many shen horses and camels. In com- 
merce they use large silver pieces. They are by nature 
violent and impulsive, and in their behaviour they prac- 
tise neither decorum nor justice. Their writing and their 
language are different from other countries. They care 
not for learning, but give themselves entirely to works of 
art. All that they make the neighbouring countries value 
very much. Their marriage-customs are merely promis- 
cuous intercourse. When dead their corpses are mostly 
abandoned. In stature they are tall : they tie up their 
hair {arrange their head-dress) and go uncovered. Their 
robes are either of skin, or wool, or felt, or figured silk. 
Each family is subject to a tax of four pieces of silver per 
man. The D^va temples are very numerous. Dinava 
(Ti-na-po) is principally worshipped by the heretics. 
There are two or three sanghdrdmaSy with several hundred 
priests, who principally study the teaching of the Little 
Yehicle according to the Sarv&stav^din school. The 
pdtra of ^^kya Buddha is in this {country) ^ in the king’s 
paiace.^^ 

On the eastern frontiers of the country is the town of 
Ho-mo (Ormus ?). The city inside is not great, but the 
external walls are in circuit about 6o li or so. The 
people who inhabit it are all very rich. To the north- 
west this country borders on the kingdom of Fo4in,^® 

Julien restores this name, and a community of priests in Per- 
donbtfully, to Pinabha. Dinava, or sia at the time of Hiuen Tsiang. 
Diiiapa, however, may be a contrac- As they belonged to the school of 
tion for Dinapa(ti), “ the lord of the the Little Vehicle, it is probable 
day,*’ or “ the sun.” they had been established there from 

Por the wanderings of the an early date. 
pdtra of Buddha, see Fa-hian, chap. Fo-lin {irb\iv) is generally sup- 

XXX ix. It is interesting to know posed to represent the Byzantine 
that there were Buddhist temples Empire. 
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wliicli resembles the kingdom of Persia in point of soil, 
and manners, and customs; but they differ in point of 
language and appearance of the inhabitants. These 
also possess a quantity of valuable gems, and are very 
rich. 

To the south-west of Fo-lin, in an island of the sea, 
is the kingdom of the western women : ^ here there 
are only women, with no men; they possess a large 
quantity of gems and precious stones, which they ex- 
change in Fo-lin, Therefore the king of Fo-lin sends 
certain men to live with them for a time. If they should 
have male children, they are not allowed to bring them 
up. 

On leaving the kingdom of O-tin-p’o-chi-lo, and going 
north 700 li or so, we come to the country of Pi-to-shi- 
lo. 

Pl-TO-SHI-LO (PItI^ILA). 

This kingdom is about 3000 li round; the capital is 
some 20 li in circuit. The population is dense. They 
have no chief ruler, but they depend on the country of 
Sin-tu. The soil is salt and sandy ; the country is sub- 
ject to a cold tempestuous wind. A great quantity of 
beans and wheat is grown. Flowers and fruits are 
scarce. The manners of the people are fierce and rough. 
Their language slightly differs from that of Mid-India. 
They do not love learning, hut as far as they know they 
have a sincere faith. There are some fifty saiighdrdmaB 
with about 3000 priests; they study the little Vehicle 
according to the Sammatiya school. There are twenty D^va 
temples, frequented mostly by the heretics called Pa^u- 
patas.' 

To the north of the city 15 or 16 li, in the middle 
of a great forest, is a stilbFa several hundred feet high, 
built by A^6ka-raja. It contains relics which from time 

For some references to the is- and Ooionel Yule’s note (vol. ii. p. 
land or kingdom of the western 339)- 
women, see Marco Folo, chap. xx3ci, 
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to time emit a bright light. It was here that Tath%ata, 
when in old time he was a Rishi, was subjected to the 
cruelty of the king. 

Not far east from this is an old sanghdrdma. This 
was built by the great Arhat, the great K^tyayana. By 
the side of it are traces where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat down and walked for exercise. They have 
erected a stiipa to denote the spot. 

Going north-east from this 300 li or so, we come to the 
country of '0-fan-clB a. 

’ 0 -faf-oh'a (Avanda?). 

This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit; the capital 
is about 20 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
is subject to Sin-tii. The soil is fit for the cultivation 
of grain, and abounds in beans and wheat ; it produces 
but few flowers or fruits; the woods are thin. The 
climate is windy and cold; the disposition of the men 
is fierce and impulsive. Their language is simple and 
uncultivated. They do not value learning, but they are 
earnest and sincere believers in “ the three gems.” There 
are about twenty sahghdrdmas, with some 2000 priests; 
they mostly study the Little Vehicle according to the 
Sammatiya school. There are some five DSva temples, 
frequented by the heretics called B§.supatas. 

To the north-east of the city, not a great distance, in 
tlie middle of a great bamboo forest is a salighdrdma 
mostly in ruins. Here Tath^gata gave permission to the 
Bhikshus to wear Kili-fu-to (hootsY*^ By the side of it 
is a stiXpa built by A^oka-r&ja. Although the founda- 
dations have sunk into the earth, yet the remains are 
some hundred feet high. In a vihdm by the side of the 
is a blue-stone standing figure of Buddha, On 

There are some remarks made vol. xvii. p. 35). It would seem 
about permission to wear boots or from these records that this coun- 
shoes with thick linings in the try of Avaiida corresponded with 
MaMvagga^ varga 13, § 6 {S. B, JS'., Avanti. 
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sacred {fasUdays) it spreads abroad a divine 

light. 

To the south 800 paces or so, in a forest, is a st 4 pa 
which was built by A^ 6 ka-r 4 ja. TathS,gata, in time 
gone by, stopping here, finding it cold in the night, 
covered himself with his three garments: on the morm 
ing following he permitted the Bhikshus to wear wadded 
garments. In this wood is a place where Buddha walked 
for exercise. There are also a number of shtpas placed 
opposite one another, where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat. In this sMpa are relics of Buddha’s hair 
and nails. On holy days they emit a miraoiilous 
light. 

Going from this north-east 900 ii or so, we come to 
the country of F a - 1 a - n a. 

Fa-la-na (Varana).^® 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit, and the 
chief town about 20 li. The population is dense. The 
kingdom is subject to Kapi^a. The chief portion of the 
country consists of mountains and forests. It is regu- 
larly cultivated. The climate is rather cold. The man- 
ners of the people are rough and fierce. They are per- 
severing in their habits, but their purposes are low. 
Their language is somewhat like that of Mid-India. 
Some of them believe in Buddha, others not. They do 
not care about literature or the arts. There are some 
tens of saiujMrdmas, but they are in ruins. There are 
about 300 priests, who study the Great Vehicle. There 
are about five Deva temples, frequented mostly by 
pata heretics. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old sa^gMrdma, 
Here Tatliagata in old days preached, exhibiting the 
profit and delight of iris doctrine, and opening the mind 

Panini has a country called ^oup SuvUstavadi ; also in the group 
Varim (iv, 2, 103 ; iv. 3, 93), from Kachchhitdi, in which Gandhara also 
a river of the same name, in the is included. 
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of his hearers. By the side of it are traces where the 
four past Buddhas sat down or walked for exercise. 
The common report says on the western frontier of this 
country is the kingdom of Ki-kiang-na (Kikana?), 
The people liTe amid the great mountains and valleys 
in separate clans. They have no chief ruler. They 
breed an immense quantity of sheep and horses. The 
sJien horses are of a large size, and the countries 
around breed but few, and therefore they are highly 
valued. 

Leaving this country and going north-west, after tra- 
versing great mountains and crossing wide valleys, and 
passing a succession of smaller towns, and going 2000 li 
or so, we leave the frontiers of India and come to the 
kingdom of Tsau-ku-ta, 

Note. — T he remainder of the section, noticed on pp. 248, 249, 
records a mission sent to the same king of Ceylon, Alibunar, by 
the Emperor of China (Ch’hdng Tsn), under the direction of the 
eunuch Ch’hing Ho ; his object was to offer incense and flowers. 
Having arrived, he exhorted the king to respect the teaching of 
Buddha and to expel the heretics. The king being enraged, desired 
to slay him, but Cli’hing Ho being aware of the plot, escaped. 
Again the same ambassador was sent to receive the homage of 
foreign states, and came to Ceylon (Si-lan-shan-kwo, the country 
of the Seilan mountain). The king rebelliously refused to pay any 
respect to the embassage, and collected 50,000 soldiers to block the 
way and to destroy the ships. Ch’liing Ho having learned the 
purpose of the king, sent secretly by a circuitous way to the ships, 
and got 3000 soldiers by night to march on the royal city. Being 
surrounded by the enemy’s troops, they defended the city for six 
days, and then having treated the king with contumely, they 
opened the gates in the morning, and fought their way for twenty 
li ; when the daylight began to fail, they offered up prayers to the 
sacred tooth, and suddenly an unusual light shone before them and 
lighted them on their way. Having reached their ships, they 
rested in peace, and arrived at the capital in the ninth year of 
Yung-loh (a.d. 1412), the seventh month, and ninth day. 


END OF BOOK XL 
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Contains an account of twenty-two countries, (i) Tsu-lcu-cJm; 
(2) Fo-U~sU-sa-fang-na; (3) ^An-ta-lo-po; (4) Khoohsi-fo; 
(5) Hwoh; (6) Mmig-ldn; (7) 0 -U-ni; (8) Eo 4 o-Jm; (g) Ki- 
li-seh~mo ; {io)Po 4 i 4 io; (11) Hi-mo 4 a 4 o ; (12) Po-to-chang-na ; 
(13) In-po 4 dn; (14) Kiu 4 ang-naj' (15) Ta-mo-sUieAij (16) 
ShirJcH-ni/ (17) SKang-mij (iS) KHe-fan 4 o ; (19) U-sha; (20) 
Kie-sliaj (21) Gho 4 ciu 4 daj (22) KHu-sa 4 a-na 


TsU-KU-OHA (TSAXJKtTTA). 

This country ^ is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital, 
which is called Ho-si-na (Ghazna), is about 30 li round. 
There is another capital, Ho-sa-la,^ which is about 30 li 
round. Both of them are naturally strong and also for- 
tified.® Mountains and valleys succeed each other, with 
plains intervening, fit for cultivation. The land is sown 
and reaped in due season. Winter wheat is grown in 
great abundance ; shrubs and trees grow in rich variety, 
and there are flowers and fruits in abundance. The soil 
is favourable for the yo 4 dn plant {tiurmeric) and for the 
Mng-hm;^ this last grows in the valley Lo-ma-in-tu® 
In the city Ho-sa-lo is a fountain, of which the water 

^ For some reference to the country in question, is not older than the 
TsauMta, see mite^ vol i, p. 62, n. time of Ohinghiz Khan ; he, thero- 
218, Gunninglmm identifies it with fore, proposes Guzaristan, on the 
the Arachosia of classical writers Helmand, the Ozola of Ptolemy, as 
{Am, Geog. of Indian p. 40). the equivalent of the Chinese sym- 

^ The Identification of Ho-si-na bols (iW., loo. cit.) 
with Ghazni was first made by M. ® Por the strength of Ghazni see 
V. de St. Martin ; he also proposed Cunningham (^. pp. 41, 42). 
to restore Ho-sa-la to Hazara, but ^ Hingiif assafoetida (Julien). 
General Cunningham remarks that ® KILmendu? (Julien). 
this name, as applied to the district 
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divides itself into many branches, and whicli the people 
utilise for the purposes of irrigation. The climate is 
cold; there are frequent hail and snow storms. The 
people are naturally light-hearted and impulsive; they are 
crafty and deceitful. They love learning and the arts, 
and show considerable skill in magical sentences, but 
they have no good aim in view. 

They daily repeat several myriads of words; their 
writing and language differ from those of other countries. 
They are very specious in vain talk, but there is little 
body or truth in what they say. Although they worship 
a hundred (many) spirits, yet they also greatly reverence 
the three precious ones. There are several hundred 
with 1000 or so priests. They all study 
the Great Vehicle. The reigning sovereign is sincere 
and honest in his faith, and is the successor of a long 
line of kings. B.e applies himself assiduously to religious 
work {mm'it) and is well instructed and fond of learning. 
There are some ten stiUjpas built by A^6ka-r§.ja, and several 
tens of D§va temples, in which sectaries of various de- 
nominations dwell together. 

The Tirthaka ^ heretics are very numerous ; they worsliip 
principally the DSva Kshuna (T'seu-na). This DSva 
spirit formerly came from Mount Aruna (’0-lu-nao) in 
Kapi&, and took up his abode here in the southern dis- 
tricts of this kingdom, in the Mount Sunagir.^ He is 
severe or good, causing misfortune or exercising violence. 
Those who invoke him with faith obtain their wishes ; 
those who despise him reap misfortune. Therefore people 
both far off and near show for him deep reverence ; high 
and low alike are filled with religious awe of him. The 
princes, nobles, and people of this as well as of foreign 

® The symbols Wai~tao may denote for which see Eitel, Mandboolct sub 
the Tirthakas, as Julien seems to voc. 

suppose; or they may be simply ^ Jor this mountain see voL 
e(j[ual to “ only the greater part are i. p. 62. It may be restored to 
Wai-tao^^^ the symbols wai-tao are Kshuna Hilo or Hila. 
generally applied to the Tirthakas, 
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countries assemble every year at a season of rejoicing 
whicli is not fixed, and offer gold and silver and pre- 
cious objects of rare value (choice trifles), with sheep, and 
horses, and domestic animals; all which they present in 
simple and confiding trust, so that though the earth is 
covered with silver and gold, and the sheep and liorses 
fill the valleys, yet no one would dare to covet them : 
they consider them as things set apart for sacred pur- 
poses. The heretics (Tirthakas), by subduing their minds 
and mortifying their flesh, get from the spirits of heaven 
sacred formulae. By the use of these they are frequently 
able to control diseases and recover the sick. 

Going from this northwards 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Fo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na. 


Fo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na (Paesusthana, or Vakdasthana ?) 

This kingdom ^ is about 2000 li from east to west and 
1000 li from north to south. The capital is called 
U-pi-na (Hupi^n),^ and is 20 li round. As regards the 
soil and the manners of the people, these are the same as 
in Tsu-ku-cha ; the language, however, is different. The 
climate is icy cold; the men are naturally fierce and 
impetuous. The king is a Turk (Tu-kieuh). They have 
{or he has) profound faith for the three precious objects 
of worship ; he esteems learning and honours virtue {or, 
the virtuous, i.e,, the priests). 

Going to the north-east of this kingdom, traversing 
mountains and crossing rivers, and passing several tens of 
little towns situated on the frontier of the country of 
Kapife, we come to a great mountain pass called Po-lo- 

® Panini mentions Pa-rsusthUna, the tribes Parsioi and Parsuotai [ih,, 
the country of the Parsiis, a warlike s. 3), somewhere in this vicinity, 
tribe, in thisdirection(v,3, n7; Brill. ^ Hnpi^n or Opian, a little to the 

Safn.i's.iv, 18). Baber (ifm., p. 140) north of Oharikar, in lat. 35° 2' ,N., 
mentions the Paritchis among the long. 6 ^'* l' K., at the entrance of a 
tribes of Afghanistan. Ptolemy pass over the north-east end of the 
has two places, Parsiana (Hb. vi c. i8, PamghO^n range, 
s. 4) and Parsia (t6., s. 5), and also 
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si-na (Varasena),^^ which forms part of the great snowy 
mountains. This mountain pass is very high; the preci- 
pices are wild and dangerous; the path is tortuous, and 
the caverns and hollows wind and intertwine together. 
At one time the traveller enters a deep valley, at another, 
he mounts a high peak, which in full summer is blocked 
with frozen ice. By cutting steps up the ice the traveller 
passes on, and after three days he comes to the highest 
point of the pass. There the icy wind, intensely cold, 
blows with fury ; the piled snow fills the valleys. Tra- 
vellers pushing their way through, dare not pause on their 
route. The very birds that fly in their wheeling flight 
cannot mount alone this point, but go afoot across the 
height and then fly downwards. Looking at the moun- 
tains round, they seem as little hillocks. This is the 
highest peak of all Jambudvipa, No trees are seen upon 
it, but only a mass of rocks, crowded one by the side of 
the other, like a wild forest. 

Going on for three days more, we descend the pass and 
come to ’An-ta-lo-po (Andar-^b).^^ 


*An-ta-lo-po (Andar-Ib). 

This is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country.^^ It is 
about 3000 li round; the capital is 14 or 15 li round. 
They have no chief ruler ; it is dependent on the Turks 
(Tuh-kiueh).^^ Mountains and hills follow in chains, with 
valleys intersecting them. The arable land is very con- 
tracted. The climate is very severe. The wind and the 
snow are intensely cold and violent; yet the country is 
regularly cultivated and productive : it is suitable also for 
flowers and fruits. The men are naturally fierce and 

This pass over the Hindu Kush See Book i, n. 146 

(the Paropamisus or Indian Cau- That is, of the Tokhitri people, 

casus) in probably the same as the See Book i., n. 121. 

Khawak Pass described by Wood That is, on the Turkish tribe 
{Oxus, p. 274). He found it to be from the borders of China that had 
13,000 feet in height overrun this district (see note, loc. 

JVgo t& Cling, soaring birds. cit*) 
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violent Tlie common people are unrestrained in their 
waySj and know neither wrong nor right. They do not 
care about learning, and give themselves only to the 
worship of spirits. Few of them believe in the religion of 
Buddha, There are three saibghdrdmas and some tens of 
priests. They follow the teaching of the Mahasangldka 
(Ta-chong-pu) school. There is one st 4 ;;pa built by A^6ka» 
r§,ja. 

Going north-west from this we enter a valley, skirt 
along a mountain pass, traverse several little towns, and 
after going about 400 li we arrive at K’woh-si-to. 

K’woh-si-to (Khost).^® 

This also is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country. It is 
about 3000 li in circuit; the capital is about lo li round. 
It has no chief ruler, but is dependent on the Turks. It 
is mountainous, with many contracted valleys ; hence it is 
subject to icy-cold winds. It produces iiiuch grain, and 
it abounds with flowers and fruits. The disposition of the 
men is fierce and violent ; they live without laws. There 
are three safi,ghdrdmas, with very few priests. 

Going from this north-west, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, and passing by several towns, after 
about 300 li we come to the country called Hwoh. 

Hwoh (KraDuz)d® 

This country is also the old land of the Tuh-ho-lo 
country. It is about 3000 li in circuit ; the chief town 
is about 10 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
depends on the Turks. The land is level and plain. It is 
regularly cultivated, and produces cereals in abundance. 
Trees and shrubs grow plentifully, and flowers and fruits 
(of mriom hinds) are wonderfully abundant. The climate 
is soft and agreeable ; the manners of the people simple 

See Book i., n. 145. See Book i., n* 35, 
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and honest. The men are nat-urally quick and impulsive; 
they clothe themselves with woollen garments. Many 
believe in the three precious objects (of tvorship), and a 
few pay their adoration to the spirits. There are ten 
saiigMrdmas with severaL hundred followers (prfejJs). 
They study both the Great and the Little Vehicle, and 
practise the discipline of both. The king is of the Turkish 
clan; he governs all the little kingdoms to the south of 
the Iron Gates.^^ He constantly shifts his dwelling, like 
a bird {Jm lird-dwelling), not constantly occupying this 
town. 

Going east from this, we enter the T’simg-ling moun- 
tains.^® These mountains are situated in the middle of 
Jambuduvipa. On the south they border on the great 
snowy mountains ; on the north they reach to the hot sea 
{Lalm and to the Thousand Springs;” on the 

west they extend to the kingdom of Hwoh ; on the east 
to the kingdom of U-cha (Och). From east to west and 
from north to south they run equally for several thousand 
li, and abound in many hundreds of steep peaks and dark 
valleys. The mountain heights are rendered dangerous by 
the glaciers and frozen snow. The cold winds blow with 
fury. As the land produces a great quantity of onions 
therefore it is called T’sung 4 ing ; or because the crags of 
these mountains have a greenish-blue tint, hence also the 
name. 

Going east lOO li or so, we come to the kingdom of 
Mung“kin. 

Mung-kik (Munjan). 

This country is an old territory of the Tu-ho-li coun- 
try. It is about 400 li in circuit. The chief city is about 
15 or 16 li round. The soil and manners of the people 
resemble to a great extent the Hwoh country. There 
is no chief ruler, but they depend on the Turks. Going 
north we come to the country of ’0-li-ni. 

For the “iron gates” see Book see Book i., n. 77. 

3., n. 119. For Mung-kin see Book i., n. 

^ For the T’smig-ling Mountains 144. 
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0 -LMI (AhbenG). 

This country^® is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. It 
borders both- sides of the river Oxus.^^ It is about 300 
li ill circuit; the chief city is 14 or 15 li round. In 
character of its soil and manners of the people it greatly 
resembles the Hwoh country. 

Going east, we come to Ho-lo-hu,^^ 

Ho-lo-hu (Eagh). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-hoJo. On the 
north it borders on the Oxus (Fo-ts'u, Vakshu). It is 
about 200 li in circuit. The chief town is about 14 or 15 
li round. The products of the soil and the manners of the 
people greatly resemble the Hwoh country. 

Going eastward from the Mung-kin country, skirting 
along high mountain passes, and penetrating deep valleys, 
and passing in succession various districts and towns, after 
a journey of 300 li or so we arrive at the country of Ki- 
li-si-mo. 

Ki-li- SI-MO (Khrishma or Kishm). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From 
east to west it is 1000 li or so; from north to south it is 
300 li. The capital is 15 or 16 li round. The soil and 
the manners of the people are just like those of Mung- 
kin, except that these men are naturally hot-tempered 
and violent. 

Going north-east we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ho 
(Bolor). 

Po-Li-Ho (Boloe). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo From 

^ For this country see Book I, n. Roshan (V. St, Martin, p. 421). 

143. See Book i., n. 142. 

The Po-t’su (Vakshu). ^ See Book i., n. 141. 

The Japanese gives Ka-ra-ko. ^ See Booki., n. 140. 

After Julien it represents Roh or 
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east to west it is about loo li, and from north to south 
about 300 li. The chief town is some 20 li or so in 
circuit. The produce of the soil and the manners of the 
people are like those of Ki-li-si-mo. 

Going east from Ki-li-si-mo, after traversing mountains 
and crossing valleys for about 300 li, we come to the 
country of Hi-mo-ta-lo. 

Hi-mo-ta-lo (Himatala). 

This country is an old territory of the country of Tu- 
ho-lo. It is about 300 li in circuit. It is cut up by 
mountains and valleys. The soil is rich and fertile, and 
fit for cereals. It produces much winter wheat. Every 
kind of plant flourishes, and fruits of all sorts grow in 
abundance. The climate is cold ; the disposition of the 
men violent and hasty. They do not distinguish between 
wrong and right. Their appearance is vulgar and ignoble. 
In respect of their modes of behaviour and forms of 
etiquette, their clothes of wool, and skin, and felt, they 
are like the Turks. Their wives wear upon their head- 
dress a wooden horn about three feet or so in length. It 
has two branches (a double branch) in front, which signify 
father and mother of the husband. The upper horn 
denotes the father, the lower one the mother. Whichever 
of these two dies first, they remove one horn, but when 
both are dead, they give up this style of headdress. 

The first king of this country was a S§.kya,^^ fearless 
and bold. To the west of the T’sung-ling mountains most 
of the people were subdued to his power. The frontiers 
were close to the Turks, and so they adopted their low 
customs, and suffering from their attacks they protected 
their frontier. And thus the people of this kingdom were 
dispersed into different districts, and had many tens of 
fortified cities, over each of which a separate chief was 

^ See Book i., n. 139. history of the champions who were 

^ Eef erring, as I suppose, to the banished from Kapilavastu. 
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placed. The people live in tents made of felt, and lead 
the life of nomads. 

On the west side this kingdom touches the country of 
Ki-li-si-mo. Going from this 200 odd li, we arrive at the 
country of Po-to-chang-na (Badaksh§,n). 

PO-TO-CHANG-NA (BADAKSHIn). 

This kingdom is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country ; it is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital, 
which is placed on the side of a mountain precipice, is 
some 6 or 7 li in circuit. It is intersected with mountains 
and valleys, a vast expanse of sand and stone stretches 
over it; the soil is fit for the growth of beans and wheat; 
it produces an abundance of grapes, the khamil peach, 
and plums, &c. The climate is very cold. The men are 
naturally fierce and hasty ; their customs are ilhregulated ; 
they have no knowledge of letters or the arts ; their ap- 
pearance is low and ignoble ; they wear mostly garments 
of wool. There are three or four saiighdrdmas, with very 
few followers. The king is of an honest and sincere dis- 
position. He has a deep faith in the three precious objects 
of worship. 

Going from this south-east, passing across mountains 
and valleys, after 200 li or so we come to the country of 
In-po-kin (Yamg§;n). 

In-po-kin (YamgIn). 

This country^® is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country. It is about 1000 li or so in circuit. The capital 
is about 10 li round. There is a connected line of hills 
and valleys through the country, with narrow strips of 
arable land. With respect to the produce of the soil, the 
climate, and the character of the people, these differ little 
from the kingdom of Po-to-chang-na, only the character 
of the language differs slightly. The king’s nature is 
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violent and impulsive, and lie does not know cleai-ly the 
difference between right and wrong. 

Going from this south-east, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, traversing thus by narrow and diffi- 
cult ways a distance of 300 li or so, we arrive at the 
country of Kiu-lang-na. 

Kiu-lano-na (Kukan), 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo; it is 
about 2000 li round. As regards the character of the 
soil, the mountains and the valleys, the climate and the 
seasons, it resembles the kingdom of In-po-kien (In- 
vakan). The customs of the people are without rule, 
their disposition is rough (common) and violent; the 
greater portion do not attend to religion ; a few believe in 
the law of Buddha. The appearance of the people is 
displeasing and ungainly. They wear principally woollen 
garments. There is a mountain cavern from which much 
pure gold is procured (d^lg out). They break the stones 
and afterwards procure the gold. There are few sang- 
hdrdmas, and scarcely any priests. The king is honest 
and simple-minded. He deeply reverences the three 
precious objects of worship. 

Going north-east from this, after climbing the moun- 
tains and penetrating valleys, and going along a precipi- 
tous and dangerous road for 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti. 

Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti ?). 

This country is situated between two mountains. It 
is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From east to west it 
extends about 1500 or 1600 li; from north to south its 
width is only 4 or 5 li, and in its narrowest part not more 
than one li. It lies upon the Oxus (Fo-t'su) river, which 
it follows along its winding course. It is broken up with 


^ See Book i., n, 138. 


See Book i., n. 135, 
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hills of different heights, whilst sand and stones lie scat- 
tered over the surface of the soil. The wind is icy cold 
and blows fiercely. Though they sow the ground, it pro- 
duces but a little wheat and pulse. There are few trees 
{forest trees), but plenty of flowers and fruits. Here the 
shen horse is bred. The horse, though small in size, yet 
easily travels a long distance. The manners of the people 
have no regard to propriety. The men are rough and 
violent; their appearance low and ignoble. They wear 
woollen garments. Their eyes are mostly of a blue 
colour, and in this respect they differ from people of 
other countries. There are some ten sangMrdmaSf with 
very few priests {religious followers). 

The capital of the country is called Hwan-t'o-to. In 
the middle of it is a sarighdrdma built by a former king 
of this country. In its construction^^ he excavated the 
side of the hill and filled up the valley. The early 
kings of this country were not believers in Buddha, 
but sacrificed only to the spirits worshipped by unbe- 
lievers; but for some centuries the converting power of 
the true law has been diffused. At the beginning, the 
son of the king of this country, who was much loved by 
him, fell sick of a serious disease ; he employed the utmost 
skill of the medicine art, but it brought no benefit. Then 
the king went personally to the D§va temple to worship 
and ask for some means of recovering his child. On this 
the chief of the temple, speaking in the name of the 
spirit, said, Your son will certainly recover; let your 
mind rest in peace.'' The king having heard it, was 
greatly pleased, and returned homewards. On his way 
he met a Shaman, his demeanour staid and remarkable. 
Astonished at his appearance and dress, the king asked 
him whence he came and whither he was going. The 
Shaman having already reached the holy fruit {ofanArhatf 
desired to spread the law of Buddha, and therefore he had 

^ Pill, either blue or green, like ^ In constructing and shaping its 
the deep sea. courts and halls. 
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assumed this deportment and appearance; so replying he 
said, “I am a disciple of TathS,gata, and am called a 
Bhikshu/' The king, -who was in great anxiety, at once 
asked him, son is grievously afflicted; I scarcely 
know whether he is living or dead. {Will he recover 
The Shaman said, '^Tou might raise (from the dead) the 
spirits of your ancestors, hut your loved son it is difficult 
to deliver.*’ The king replied, “A spirit of heaven has 
assured me he will not die, and the Shaman says he will 
die ; it is difficult to know what to believe, coming from 
these masters of religion.” Coming to his palace, he found 
that his loved son was already dead. Hiding the corpse and 
making no funeral preparations, he again asked the priest 
of the DSva temple respecting him. In reply he said, He 
will not die ; he will certainly recover.” The king in a 
rage seized the priest and held him fast, and then upbraid- 
ing him he said, You and your accomplices are mon- 
strous cheats ; you pretend to be religious, but you practise 
lying. My son is dead, and yet you say he will certainly 
recover. Such lying cannot be endured ; the priest {master) 
of the temple shall die and the building be destroyed.” 
On this he killed the priest and took the image and flung 
it into the Oxus. On his return, he once more met the 
Shaman ; on seeing him he was glad, and respectfully pros- 
trated himself before him, as he gratefully said, Hitherto 
I have ignorantly followed {my guide) ^ and trod the path 
of false teaching. Although I have for a long time followed 
the windings of error, now the change has come from this.^® 
1 pray you condescend to come with me to my dwelling.” 
The Shaman accepted the invitation and went to the 
palace. The funeral ceremonies being over, {the king) 
addressed the Shaman and said, '‘The world of men is in 
confusion, birth and death flow on ceaselessly ; my son 
was sick, and I asked whether he would remain with me 
or depart, and the lying spirit said he ivould surely re- 

Kwd tsuh che jin, men who reprove the world, 
jT.c., from this interview^ 
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cover; but the first words of indication you gave were 
true and not false. Therefore the system of religion you 
teach is to be reverenced. Deign to receive me, deceived 
as I have been, as a disciple.” He, moreover, begged the 
Shaman to plan and measure out a safighdrdma ; then, 
according to the right dimensions, he constructed this 
building, and from that time till now the law of Buddha 
has been in a flourishing condition. 

In the middle of the old safbgJidrdma is the mMm built 
by this Arhat. In the mhdra is a statue of Buddha in 
stone above the statue is a circular cover of gilded 
copper, and ornamented with gems; when men walk 
round the statue in worship, the cover also turns; when 
they stop, the cover stops. The miracle cannot be exr 
plained. According to the account given by the old people, 
it is said that the force of a prayer of a holy man effects 
the miracle. Others say there is some secret mechanism 
in the matter; but when looking at the solid stone walls 
of the hall, and inquiring from the people as to their 
knowledge {of such mechanism) , it is difficult to arrive at 
any satisfaction about the matter. 

Leaving this country, and traversing a great mountain 
northward, we arrive at the country of Shi-k’i-ni (Shikh- 
nln). 

Shi-k’i-ni (ShikhnInX 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, the chief city 
is 5 or 6 li. Mountains and valleys follow each other in 
a connected succession ; sand and stones lie scattered over 
the waste lands. Much wheat and beans are grown, but 
little rice. The trees are thin, flowers and fruits not 
abundant. The climate is icy-cold; the men are fierce 
and intrepid. They think nothing of murder and rob- 
bery ; they are ignorant of good manners or justice, and 
cannot distinguish between right and wrong. They are 
deceived as to the happiness and misery of the future, 

See Book 1 ., n. 133 
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and only fear present calamities. Their figure and 
appearance are poor and ignoble ; their garments are 
made of wool or skin ; their writing is the same as that of 
the Turks, but the spoken language is different. 

Passing along a great mountain to the south of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti?^^), we come to the 
country of Shang-mi. 

Shang-mi (SImbhi ?). ■ 

This country is about 2500 or 2600 li iti circuit. 
It is intersected with mountains and valleys ; with hills 
of various heights. Every kind of grain is cultivated; 
beans and wheat are abundant. Grapes are plentiful. 
The country produces yellow arsenic. They bore into 
the cliffs and break the stones, and so obtain it. The 
mountain spirits are cruel and wicked; they frequently 
cause calamities to befall the kindgom. 

On entering the country, sacrifice is offered up to them, 
after which good success attends the persons in coming 
and going. If no sacrifice is offered them, the wind and 
the hail attack the travellers. The climate is very cold ; 
the ways of the people are quick, their disposition is 
honest and simple. They have no rules of propriety or 
justice in their behaviour; their wisdom is small, and in 
die arts they have very little ability. Their writing is 
the same as that of the kingdom of Tu-ho-lo, but the 
spoken language is somewhat different. Their clothes 
are mostly made of woollen stuff. Their king is of the 
race of Si^kya.^^ He greatly esteems the law of Buddha. 

TamastMti, according to Eitel reigned (see p. 21). It is re- 
{Mandhoofc, 8 . v.), was “an ancient stored by Julien to S^mbhi in the 
province of Tukhara, noted for passage before ns, bnt to Sjlmbi, 
the ferocious character of its in- vol. ii. p. 318. Eitel {op. cit.., s. v.) 
habitants.” But this is probably speaks of this kinp'dom as founded 
derived from J ulien’s restoration by refugees of the Sukya family, and 
in the text, which he gives doubt- situated near Chitral, lat. 35“ 35' 
fully. N., and long, 72*’ 27' E. 

This is the country over which See previous note, 
one of the banished S^kya youths 
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The people follow his example, and are all animated by 
a sincere faith. There are two saitghdrdmas, with very 
few followers. 

On the north-east of the frontier of the country, 
skirting the mountains and crossing the valleys, advan- 
cing along a dangerous and precipitous road, after going 
700 li or so, we come to the valley of Po-mi-lo 
(P 4 mir)>^ It stretches icoo li or ^0 east and west, and 
100 li or "so from north to south; in the narrowest part 
it is not more than lo li. It is situated among the 
snowy mountains; on this account the climate is cold, 
and the winds blow constantly. The snow falls both 
in summer and spring-time. Night and day the wind 
rages violently. The soil is impregnated with salt and 
covered with quantities of gravel and sand. The grain 
which is sown does not ripen, shrubs and trees are rare ; 
there is but a succession of desert without any inhabitants. 

In the middle of the Pamir valley is a great dragon 
lake (N&gahrada) ; from east to west it is 300 li or so, 
from north to south 50 li: It is situated in the midst 
of the great T’sung ling mountains, and is the central 
point of Jambudvipa.^^ The land is very high; the 
water is pure and clear as a mirror; it cannot be 
fathomed; the colour of the lake is a dark blue; the 
taste of the water sweet and soft; in the water hide the 
kam-ld fish {shark-s^pider), dragons, crocodiles, tortoises; 
floating on its surface ai'e ducks, wild geese, cranes, 


Ptoir, according to Sir T. B. 
Forsyth [Report 0/ Mmion to Yar- 
Icmcl, p. 231, n. ) is a Khokandi 
Turki word signifying “desert.’’ 
For a description of this district 
and its watersheds, see Forsyth 
[op, cit., p. 231), also Wood’s Oxus, 
chap. xxi. 

This no doubt refers to the 
Sarik-kul lake, otherwise called 
Kul-i-Pilmir-kulan, the lake of the 
Great Filiiiiir; see ante, vol. i. p. I2, 
n. 33. The great Naga lake is 
sometimes called the Ravapa- 


hrada ; R4vana also dwelt on 
Lanka-giri (Potaraka ?), and pos- 
sibly from him is derived the 
Arabic name for Adam’s Peak, 
Mount Rahwan. The remark in 
the text “that it cannot be fa- 
thomed is a mistake. Wood 
found soundings at 9 fathoms [Oxus, 
P- 237- 

^ Hiuen Tsiang’s visit was 
during the summer months (pro- 
bably of A.D. 642) ; in the winter, 
the lake is frozen to a thickness 
of two feet and a half (Wood’.s 
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and so on; large eggs are found concealed in the wild 
desert wastes, or among the marshy shrubs, or on the 
sandy islets. 

To the west of the lake there is a large stream, which, 
going west, reaches so far as the eastern borders of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie«ti (? Tamasthiti), and there 
joins the river Oxiis (Fo-t’su) and flows still to the west. 
So on this side of the lake all the streams flow west- 
ward. 

On the east of the lake is a great stream, which, flow- 
ing north-east, reaches to the western frontiers of the 
country of Kie-sha (? Kashg§.r), and there joins the Si-to 
(Sit&) river and flows eastward, and so all streams on 
the left side of the lake flow eastward. 

Passing over a mountain to the south of the P 4 mir 
valley, we find the country ofPo-lo-lo (Bolor) here is 
found much gold and silver ; the gold is as red as fire. 

On leaving the midst of this valley and going south- 
east, along the route there is no inhabited place (no men or 
village). Ascending the mountains, traversing the side of 
precipices, encountering nothing but ice and snow, and 
thus going 500 li we arrive at the kingdom of K'ie- 
p’an-to. 

KhE-p’Aisr-TO. 


This country^® is about 2000 li in circuit; the capita] 


Oxus^ p, 236). But in the summer 
the ice on the lake is broken up, 
and the hills in its neighbourhood 
clear of snow; this (according to 
the statement of the Khirghiz 
who accompanied Wood) takes 
place as early as the end of June, “ at 
which time the water swarms with 
aquatic birds ” (op. cit,, p. 239) j 
this confirms the remark in the 
text. Bor the other remarks, see 
Marco Polo, book i. chap, xxxii., 
and Yule’s notes. 

“ The story of an eastern out- 
flow from the lake is no doubt a 
legend connected with an ancient 
Hindu belief (see Oathayi p. 347), but 


Burnes in modern times heard much 
the same story ” (Yule, Marco Polo^ 
vol. i. p. 166). 

^ Bor some remarks on the Sit^ 
river see antCf vol. i. n. 34. Julien, 
in a note found on p.^ 572, vol. iii., 
corrects the name to Sitfi, raeaning 
‘‘ cold;” his authority is the Chinese 
Dictionary, I 4 si-Mng 4 n 4 . 

Perhaps the same as Balti, a 
Tibetan kingdom. See Ounning- 
ham (quoted by Yule, M. P., vol. i. 
p. 168). 

^ Julien restores the symbols 
K’ie-p’an-to to Khavandha doubt- 
fully. V. de St, Martin in his 
Mimoire (p. 426) restores it to Kar- 
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rests on a great rocky crag of the mountain, and is backed 
by the river Sitk It is about 20 li in circuit. The moun- 
tain chains run in continuous succession, the valleys and 
plains are very contracted. There is very little rice culti- 
vated, but beans and corn grow in abundance. Trees 
grow thinly, there are only few fruits and flowers. The 
plateaux are soppy, the hills are waste, the towns are 
deserted ; the manners of the people are without any rules 
of propriety. There are very few of the people who give 
themselves to study. They are naturally uncouth and 
impetuous, but yet they are bold and courageous. Their 
appearance is common and revolting; their clothes are 
made of woollen stuffs. Their letters are much like those 
of the Kie-sha (? Kashgar) country. They know how 
to express themselves sincerely, and they greatly rever- 
ence the law of Buddha. There are some ten smighdriimas 
with about 500 followers. They study the Little Vehicle 
according to the school of the Sarv^stivS-das. 

The reigning king is of an upright and honest charac- 
ter ; he greatly honours the three treasures ; his external 


chii, and in Fa-hian (p. 9, n. 6). I 
have adopted this restoration. Ool. 
Yule, however (Wood’s Oxus, xlviii. 
n. l), speaks of Karchu as “a will- 
o’-the wisp, which never had anj ex- 
istence.” On the other hand, he 
says, We know this state Ka- 
bandha, the KHe-p'an 4 o of the text) 
to be identical with the modern 
territory of Sarikol, otherwise called 
Tush Knrghan from its chief town ” 
{op. cit., p. xlviii.) ; and again, “ As 
for Karchu, which in so many maps 
occupies a position on the waters of 
the Yarkand river, it was an erro- 
neous transliteration of the name 
Hatchfit or Ketchtit, which appeared 
In the (Ohinese) tables of the later 
J esuit sur veyoi*s to the south of 
Sarikol and was by them apparently 
intended as a loose approximation to 
the position of the frontier of the 
Dard state of Kanjdt or Hunza” {op. 


cit, p. Iv.) It would appear from the 
above extracts thatK'ie-pa’n-to must 
be identified with Sarikol and Tush 
Knrghan (stone-tower), and not with 
the Kie-cha of Ka-hian. I am un- 
able, however, to trace Ka-hian’s 
route to “ Kie*cha or Ladak,” as 
stated by Yule {op. cit., xl.), and 
Cunningham {Ladak, quoted by 
Yule, ibid.); for iiKie-cIm be Ladak, 
how can the pilgrim describe it as 
in the middle of the Tsung-ling 
mountains (chap, v.), or say that a 
journey of one month westward 
across the T’sung-ling mountains 
brought him to North India (chap, 
vi.) ? Dr. Eitel identifies the K’ie- 
cha of Fa-hian with the Kasioi of 
Ptolemy {Handbook, s. v. Khaia ) ; 
M. V. de St. Martin observes (JPH- 
moire, p. 427) that Kashg^lr and its 
territory correspond %vifch the Chsia 
regio Scythioi of Ptolemy. 
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manner is quiet and unassuming; lie is of a vigorous 
mind and loves learning. 

Since the establishment of the kingdom many succes- 
sive ages have passed. Sometimes the people speak of 
themselves as deriving their name from the Chi-na-ti- 
po-klu-ta-lo (China-dSva-gotra). Formerly this country 
v^as a desert valley in the midst of the T’sung-ling moun- 
tains. At this time a king of the kingdom of Persia 
(Po-la-sse) took a wife from the Han country. She had 
been met by an escort on her progress so far as this, when 
the roads east and west were stopped by military opera- 
tions. On; this they placed the king’s daughter on a 
solitary mountain peak, very high and dangerous, which 
could only be approached by ladders, up and down ; 
moreover, they surrounded it with guards both night and 
day for protection. After three months the disturbances 
were quelled {they^iit down the rdblers). Quiet being re- 
stored, they were about to resume their homeward Journey, 
But now the lady was found to be enceinte. Then the 
minister in charge of the mission was filled with fear and 
he addressed his colleagues thus : The king’s commands 
were that I should go to meet his bride. Our company, 
in expectation of a cessation of the troubles that en- 
dangered the roads, atone time encamped in the wilds, 
at another ill the deserts ; in the morning we knew not 
what would happen before the evening. At length the 
influence of our king having quieted the country, I was 
resuming the progress homeward when I found that the 
bride was enceinte. This has caused me great grief, and 
I know not the place of my death. We must inquire 
about the villain who has done this with a 

view to punish him hereafter. If we talk about it and 
noise it abroad, we shall never get at the truth.” Then 
his servant, addressing the envoy, said, “ Let there be no 
inquiry; it is a spirit that has had knowledge of her; 
every day at noon there was a chief-master who came 
from the sun’s disc, and, mounted on horseback, came to 
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meet her.” The envoy said, ‘‘ If this be so, how can I 
clear myself from fault? If I go back I shall certainly 
be put to death ; if I delay here they will send to have 
me punished. What is the best thing to do ? He 
answered, '' This is not so complicated a matter ; who is 
there to make inquiries about matters or to exact pun- 
ishment outside the frontiers ? Put it off a few days (/rom 
morning to emning)^ 

On this he built, on the top of a rocky peak, a palace 
with its surrounding apartments ; then having erected 
an enclosure round the palace of some 300 paces, he 
located the princess there as chief. She established rules 
of government and enacted laws. Her time having come, 
she bore a son of extraordinary beauty and perfect parts. 
The mother directed the afiairs of state ; the son received 
his honourable title ; he was able to fly through the air 
and control the winds and snow. He extended his power 
far and wide, and the renown of his laws was everywhere 
known. The neighbouring countries and those at a dis- 
tance subscribed themselves his subjects. 

The king having died from age, they buried him in a 
stone chamber concealed with a great mountain cavern 
about 100 li to the south-east of this city. His body, 
being dried, has escaped corruption down to the present 
time. The form of his body is shrivelled up and thin: be 
looks as if he were asleep. From time to time they 
change his clothes, and regularly place incense and flowers 
by his side. From that time till now his descendants 
have ever recollected their origin, that their mother {or, 
on their mother’s side), they were descended from the 
king of Han, and on their father’s side from the race of 
the Sun-d^va, and therefore they style themselves “de- 
scendants of the Han and Sun-god.” 

This may be the origin of the resemblance to the tale about Syji- 
term Tash Kurgltan, stone tower. wush the Persian and Afrasyab the 

That is, the son of the Sun- Turanian. The latter gave to the 
god. royal refugee- his daughter Paraiigis, 

There is in this story a sort of with the provinces of Khutan and 
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The rnemlbers of the royal family in appearance re- 
semble the people of the Middle Country (China). They 
wear on their heads a square cap, and their clothes are 
like those of the Hu people (TJighurs). In after-ages 
these people fell under the power of the barbarians, who 
kept their country in their power. 

When A^6ka-r§;ja was in the world he built in this 
palace a Afterwards, when the king changed his 

residence to the north-east angle of the royal precinct, he 
built in this old palace a smigMrdma for the sake of 
Kum&,ralabdha (Tbng-shiu). The towers of this building 
are high {and its halls), wide. There is in it a figure of 
Buddha of majestic appearance. The venerable Kurnlra- 
labdha was a native of Taksha^iM. From his childhood 
he showed a rare intelligence, and in early life gave up 
the world. He allowed his mind to wander through the 
sacred texts, and let his spirit indulge itself in profound 
reveries. Daily he recited 32,000 words and wrote 32,000 
letters. In this way he was able to surpass all his con- 
temporaries, and to establish his renown beyond the age 
in which he lived. He settled the true law, and overcame 
false doctrine, and distinguished himself by the brilliancy 
of his discussion. There was no difficulty which he could 
not overcome. All the men of the five Indies came to see 
him, and assigned him the highest rank. He composed 
many tens of Mstras. These were much renowned and 
studied by all. He was the founder of the Sautr§,ntika 
(King-pu) school. 

At this time in the east was Asvaghbsha, in the south 
D^va, in the west jN'§;gS,rjuna, in the north Kumlra- 
labdha. These four were called the four sons that iliu- 

Ohin or Mflchin (Mah^chin ?). They whose birth is narrated in the text, 
settled at Kung, some distance I may add that a consideration of the 
north-east of Khutan. See Bellew, circumstances connected with the 
History of Kashgar (chap, iii., For- history of the Persian (Iranian) and 
syth’s Report). The fame of Kaik- Turanian tribes confirms me in the 
husro (Cyrus) as a hero-child of the opinion that the Tu-ho-lu of Hiuen 
sun seems to agree with the miracu- Tsiang refers to the Turanian people, 
lous birth and conquests of the child and not to the Turks (so-called). 
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mined the world. The king of this country, therefore, 
having heard of the honourable one {Kumdralahdha) and 
his great qualities, raised an army to attack Taksha^ila-, 
and carried him off by force. He then built this sangM- 
Tdma, 

Going south-east 300 li or so from the city, we come to 
a great rocky scarp in which two chambers are excavated, 
in each of which is an Arhat plunged in complete ecstasy. 
They are sitting upright, and they could be moved but 
with difficulty. Their appearance is shrivelled, but their 
skin and bones still survive. Though 700 years have 
elapsed, their hair still grows, and because of this the 
priests cut their hair every year and change their clothes. 

To the north-east of the great crag after going 200 li 
or so along the mountain-side and the precipices, we come 
to a Punyasdld (a hospice). 

In the midst of four mountains belonging to the eastern 
chain of the T’sung-ling mountains there is a space com- 
prising some hundred Fmg (thousand acres). In this, both 
during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow ; 
the cold winds and icy storms rage. The ground, impreg- 
nated with salt, produces no crops ; there are no trees and 
nothing but scrubby underwood. Even at the time of 
great heat the wind and the snow continue. Scarcely have 
travellers entered this region when they find themselves 
surrounded by vapour from the snow. Merchant bands, 
caravans, in coming and going suffer severely in these 
difficult and dangerous spots. 

The old story says: ''Formerly there was a troop of 
merchants, who, with their followers, amounted to 10,000 
or so, with many thousand camels. They were occupied 
in transporting their goods and getting profit. They were 
assailed by wind and snow, and both men and beasts 
perished. 

As this time there was a great Arhat who belonged to 
the kingdom of Kie-p' an -to, who, taking a wide look, 
saw them in their danger, and being moved by pity, de- 
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sired to exert liis spiritual power for their rescue; but 
when he arrived they were already dead. On this he col- 
lected the precious objects that lay scattered about and 
constructed a house, and gathering in this all the wealth 
he could, he bought the neighbouring land and built houses 
in the bordering cities for the accommodation of travellers, 
and now merchantmen and travellers enjoy the benefit of 
his beneficence. 

Going north-east from this, descending the T'sung-ling 
mountains to the eastward, after passing dangerous defiles 
and deep valleys, and traversing steep and dangerous 
roads, assailed at every step by snow and wind, after going 
100 li or so, we emerge from the T’sung-ling mountains 
and come to the kingdom of U-sha. 

U-SHA (OOH). 

This kingdom is about loooli in circuit; tlie chief town 
is about 10 li round. On the south it borders on the 
river Sit^l. The soil is rich and productive ; it is regularly 
cultivated and yields abundant harvests. The trees and 
forests spread their foliage afar, and flowers and fruits 
abound. This country produces jade of dijfierent sorts 
in great quantities; white jade, black, and green. The 
climate is soft and agreeable ; the winds and rain follow 
in their season ; the manners of the people are not much 
in keeping with the principles of politeness. The men 
are naturally hard and uncivilised; they are greatly given 
to falsehood, and few of them have any feeling of shame. 
Their language and writing are nearly the same as those 
of Kie-sha. Their personal appearance is low and repul- 
sive. Their clothes are made of skins and woollen stuffs. 
However, they have a firm faith in the law of Buddha 
and greatly honour him. There are some ten sa^ghd- 
rdmas, with somewhat less than looo priests. They 
study the Little Yehicle according to the school of the 
SarvS,stivMas. For some centuries the royal line has 
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been extinct. They have no ruler of their own, but are 
1^ in dependence on the country of K’ie-p*an-to. 

I Two hundred ii or so to the west of the city we come to 

I a great mountain. This mountain is covered with brood- 

i ing vapours, which hang like clouds above the rocks. 

The crags rise one above another, and seem as if about 
I to fall where they are suspended. On the mountain top 

! is erected a st4;pa of a wonderful and mysterious clia- 

; raeter. This is the old story : — ^Many centuries ago this 

[ mountain suddenly opened; in the middle was seen a 

j Bhikshu, with closed eyes, sitting; his body was of 

i gigantic stature and his form was dried up ; his hair de- 

I scended low on his shoulders and enshrouded his face, 

f A hunter having caught sight of him, told the king. 

The king in person went to see him and to pay him 
homage. All the men of the town came spontaneously 
to burn incense and offer flowers as religious * tribute to 
him. Then the king said, “What man is this of such 
great stature ? ” Then there was a Bhikshu who said in 
reply, *‘This man with his hair descending over his 
shoulders and clad in a Tccmhdya garment is an Arhat 
who has entered the samddhi which produces extinction 
of mind. Those who enter this kind of samddhi have 
to await a certain signal {or period ) some say that if 
they hear the sound of the ghantd they awake; others, 
if they see the shining of the sun, then this is a signal 
for them to arouse themselves from their ecstasy;* in the 
absence of such signal, they rest unmoved and quiet, 
whilst the power of their ecstasy keeps their bodies from 
destruction. When they come from their trance after 
their long fast, the body ought to be well rubbed with 
oil and the limbs made supple with soft applications ; 
after this the ghantd may be sounded to restore the 
mind plunged in samddhi^ The king said, “Let it be 
done,*' and then he sounded the gong. 

I Scarcely had the sound died away, but the Arhat, re- 

j cognising the signal, looking down on them from on high 

VOL. IT. V 
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for a long time, at length said, What creatures are you 
with forms so small and mean, clothed with brown 
robes ? They answered, “We are Bhikshus I He said, 
“And where now dwells my master, KMyapa Tatht- 
gata?” They replied, “He has entered the great m- 
r^dna for a long time past.” Having heard this, he shut 
his eyes, as a man disappointed and ready to die. Then 
suddenly he asked again, “Has S^kya Tathi-gata come 
into the world?” “He has been born, and having 
guided the world spiritually, he has also entered m- 
Q^dnaF Hearing this, he bowed his head, and so re- 
mained for a long time. Then rising up into the air, 
he exhibited spiritual transformations, and at last he was 
consumed by fire and his bones fell to the ground. 
The king having collected them, raised over them this 
stiXpa. 

Going north from this country, and traversing the rocky 
mountains and desert plains for 500 li or so, we come to 
the country of Kie-sha.^® 

Kie-sha (KashgAr). 

The country of Kie-sha is about 5000 li in circuit. 
It has much sandy and stony soil, and very little loam. 
It is regularly cultivated and is productive. Flowers 
and fruits are abundant. Its manufactures are a fine 
kind of twilled haircloth, and carpets of a fine texture 
and skilfully woven. The climate is soft and agree- 
able ; the winds and rain regularly succeed each other. 
The disposition of the men is fierce and impetuous, and 
they are mostly false and deceitful. They make light 
of decorum and politeness, and esteem learning but 
little. Their custom is when a child is born to com- 
press his head with a board of wood.®^ Their appear- 
ance is common and ignoble. They paint (mark) their 

Anciently called Su-H : this (&ikritati). The sound Su-li is cor^ 
also is the name of its chief city ; rupt. — Ch. Ed. 
the full name is Shi-li-ki-li-to-ti See vol. i, p. 19, n. 60v 
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bodies and around their eyelids.^^. For their writing 
characters) they take their model from India, 
and although they the forms of the letters) are some- 
what mutilated, yet they are essentially the same in 
form«^® Their language and pronunciation are different 
from that of other countries. They have a sincere faith 
in the religion of Buddha, and give themselves earnestly 
to the practice of it. There are several hundreds of sa- 
iighArdmas, with some 10,000 followers ; they study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the Sarv§,stiv^da school. 
Without understanding the principles, they recite many 
religious chants ; therefore there are many who can say 
throughout the three Pitahas and the Vilhdshd {Pi-j)'o- 
sha). 

Going from this south-east 500 li or so, passing the 
river Bitk and crossing a great stony precipice, we come 
to the kingdom of Cho-kiu-kia.^^ 

Cho-kiu-kia (Chakuka ? Yaekiaitg). 

This kingdom is some 1000 li or so round; the 
capital is about 10 li in circuit. It is hemmed in by 
crags and mountain fastnesses. The residences are 
numerous. Mountains and hills succeed each other in 
a continuous line. Stony districts^® spread in every 
direction. This kingdom borders on two rivers the 
cultivation of grain and of fruit-trees is successful, prin- 
cipally figs, pears, and plums. Cold and winds prevail 

This is the only transl?ition I Anciently called Tsie-ku, 
can give. J ulien renders it, They V. de St. Martin identifies 
have green eyeballs but his text Oho-kiu-kia with Yarkiang, hut he 
must differ from mine. gives no authority. Dr. JSitel 

This passage, too, is , very ob- (Handbook, s, v. Tchaknka) states 
scare I Julien has omitted it. As that “ it is an ancient kingdom in 
an alternative translation of the Little Bukharia, probably the inoderii 
whole passage, this may be offered : Yarkiang,” The distance and bear- 
“ They paint their bodies and their ing from Kashgar would point to 
eyelids ; for their models in these Yarkand. 

figures (painted letters) they take Compare W. H. Bellew’s ac- 
(those of) India ; although they count of this neighbourhood. Kash- 
thus disfigure themselves, yet they mir and Kg£igWj p. 365. 
retain great vigour of forni (or Probably the Yarkand apd 
body),” v.: Ehotanrlvem 
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through ont the year. The men are passionate and cruel ; 
they are false and treacherous, and in open day practise 
robbery. The letters are the same as those of K’iu-sa- 
ta-na (Khotan), but the spoken language is different 
Their politeness is very scant and their knowledge of 
literature and the arts equally so. They have an honest 
faith, however, in the three precious objects of worship, 
and love the practice of religion. There are several tens 
of saiighdrdmas, but mostly in a ruinous condition ; there 
are some hundred followers, who study the Great ¥e- 
hicle. 

On the southern frontier of the country is a great 
mountain, with lofty defiles and peaks piled up one on 
the other, and covered with matted underwood and 
jungle. In winter and all through the year the moun- 
tain streams and torrents rush down on every side. 
There are niches and stone chambers in the outside; 
they occur in regular order between the rocks and 
woods, The Arhats from India, displaying their spiri- 
tual power, coming from far, abide here at rest. As 
many Arhats have here arrived at nirvdna, so there 
are many stupas here erected. At present there are 
three Arhats dwelling in these mountain passes in deep 
recesses, who have entered the samddhi of ‘‘extinction 
of mind.’’ Their bodies are withered away; their hair 
continues to grow, so that Shamans from time to time 
go to shave them. In this kingdom, the writings of the 
Great Vehicle are very abundant. There is no place 
where the law of Buddha is more flourishing than this. 
There is a collection here^® of ten myriads of verses, divided 
into ten parts. Trom the time of its introduction till now 
it has wonderfully spread. 

Going east from this, skirting along the high moun- 
tain passes and traversing valleys, after going about 
800 li, we come to the kingdom of K’iu-sa-ta-iia 
(Kustana — Khotan), 

Series of sacred books 
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I 


K'iu-sa-ta-ka (Khotan). 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit ; the greater 
part is nothing but sand and gravel {a $andy waste ) ; the 
arable portion of the land is very contracted. What 
land there is, is suitable for regular cultivation; and pro- 
duces abundance of fruits. The manufactures are car- 
pets, haircloth of a flue quality, and fine- woven silken 
fabrics. Moreover, it produces white and green jade. 
The climate is soft and agreeable, but there are tornados 
which bring with them clouds of flying gravel {dust). 
They have a knowledge of politeness and justice. The 
men are naturally quiet and respectful. They love to 
study literature and the arts, in which they make con- 
siderable advance. The people live in easy circumstances, 
and are contented with their lot, • 

This country is renowned for its music ; the men love 
the song and the dance. Few of them wear garments of 
skin {felt) and wool ; most wear taffetas and white linen. 
Their external behaviour is full of urbanity ; their customs 
are properly regulated. Their written characters and 
their mode of forming their sentences resemble the Indian 
model; the forms of the letters differ somewhat ; the differ- 
ences, however, are slight. The spoken language also 
differs from that of other countries. They greatly esteem 
the law of Buddha. There are about a hundred sanghd- 
with some 5000 followers, who all study the doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The king is extremely courageous and warlike; he 
greatly venerates the law of Buddha. He says that he is of 
the race of Pi-shi-men (Vailravana) DSva, In old times this 
country was waste and desert, and without inhabitants. 
The D^va Pi-shi-men came to fix his dwelling here. The 
eldest son of A^6ka-r§ja, when dwelling in Takshasil§» 

Compare the remark of Fa-hian general abundance of the district 
(chap, iil), “They love religious round Khotan consult Marco Polo, 
music.” Por the products and Yule’s notes, vol. i. pp. 174, 175. 
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having had his eyes put out, the King A^oka was very 
angry; and sent deputies to order the chief of the tribes 
dwelling there to be transported to the north of the snowy 
mountains, and to establish themselves in the midst of a 
desert valley. Accordingly, the men so banished, having 
arrived at this western frontier put at their 

head a chief of their tribe and made him king. It was just 
at this time a son of the king of the eastern region (GMnct) 
having been expelled from his country, was dwelling in 
this eastern region. The people who dwelt here urged 
him also to accept the position of king. Years and months 
having elapsed, and their laws not yet being settled, 
because each party used to meet by chance in the hunt- 
ing-ground, they came to mutual recriminations, and, 
having questioned each other as to their family and so on, 
they resolved to resort to armed force. There was then 
one present who used remonstrances and said, “Why do 
you urge each other thus to-day ? It is no good fighting 
on the hunting-ground ; better return and train your 
soldiers and then return and fight."' Then each returned 
to his own kingdom and practised their cavalry and 
encouraged their warriors for the fray. At length, being 
arrayed one against the other, with drums and trumpets, 
at dawn of the day, the western army (lord) was defeated. 
They pursued him to the north and beheaded him. The 
eastern king, profiting by his victory, reunited the broken 
parts of his kingdom {consolidated his ;poweT), changed his 
capital to the middle land, and fortified it with walls ; 
but, because he had no {surveyed) territory, he was filled 
with fear lest he should be unable to complete his scheme, 
and so he proclaimed far and near, “ Who knows how to 
survey a dominion ?" At this time there was a heretic 
covered with cinders who carried on his shoulder a great 
calabash full of water, and, advancing to the king, said, 

/.e., the mutual relations of the That is, according to Julien 

two. The passage respecting the (note, p. 225), ‘‘the land between 
“western frontier” refers to the the eastern and western states.” 
frontier of the “ western kingdom.*’ 



■ ‘ I miderstand a method ’'(a territoinj), and so he began to 
walk round with the water of his calabash running out, 
and thus completed an immense circle. After this he fled 
quickly and disappeared. 

Following the traces of the water, the king laid the 
foundation of his capital city; and having retained its 
distinction, it is here the actual king reigns. The city, 
having no heights near it, cannot be easily taken by 
assault. From ancient times until now no one has been 
able to conquer it. The king having changed his capital 
to this spot, and built towns and settled the country, and 
acquired much religious merit, now had arrived at extreme 
old age and had no successor to the throne. Fearing lest 
his house should become extinct, he repaired to the temple 
of Vaisravana, and prayed him to grant his desire. Forth- 
with the head of the image {idol) opened at the top, and 
there came forth a young child. Taking it, he returned to 
his palace. The whole country addressed congratulations 
to him, but as the child would not drink milk, he feared 
he would not live. He then returned to the temple and 
again asked {the god) for means to nourish him. The 
earth in front of the divinity then suddenly opened and 
offered an appearance like a pap. The divine child drank 
from it eagerly. Having reached supreme power in due 
course, he shed glory on his ancestors by his wisdom and 
courage, and extended far and wide the influence of his 
laws. Forthwith he raised to the god (Vaisravana) a 
temple in honour of his ancestors. From that time till 
no^v the succession of kings has been in regular order, 
and the power has been lineally transmitted. And foi 
this reason also the present temple of the DSva is richly 
adorned with rare gems and worship is punctually offered 
in it. From the first king having been nourished from 
milk coming from the earth the country was called by its 
name (pap of the earth — Kustana). 

About 10 li south of the capital is a large sanghdrdma, 
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built by a former king of the country in honour of Vairo- 
Ghana (Pi-lU“Che-na) Arhat. 

In old days, when the law of Buddha had not yet ex- 
tended to this country, that Arhat came from the country 
of Ka^mir to this place. He sat down in the middle of 
a wood and gave himself to meditation. At this time 
certain persons beheld him, and, astonished at his appear- 
ance and dress, they came and told the king. The king 
forthwith went to see him for himself. Beholding his 
appearance, he asked him, saying, What man are you, 
dwelling alone in this dark forest?” The Arhat replied, 

I am a disciple of Tath^gata ; I am dwelling here to 
practise meditation. Your majesty ought to establish 
religious merit by extolling the doctrine of Buddha, 
building a convent, and providing a body of priests.” 
The king said, “ What virtue has Tath§,gata, what spiritual 
power, that you should be hiding here as a bird practis- 
ing his doctrine {or rules) ? ” He replied, TathS,gata is 
full of love and compassion for all that lives ; he has 
come to guide living things throughout the three worlds; 
he reveals himself by birth or he hides himself ; he comes 
and goes. Those who follow his law avoid the necessity 
of birth and death ; all those ignorant of his doctrine are 
still kept in the net of worldly desire.” The king said, 
‘'Truly what you say is a matter of high importance.” 
Then, after deliberation, he said with a loud voice, “ Let 
the great saint appear for my sake and show himself ; 
liaving seen his appearance, then I will build a monas- 
tery, and believe in him, and advance his cause.” The 
Arhat replied, “ Let the king build the convent, then, 
on account of his accomplished merit, he may gain his 
desire.” 

The temple having been finished, there was a great 
assembly of priests from far and near ; but as yet there 
was no ghantd to call together the congregation; on 

In Chinese Pin-cliiUt “ he who shines in every place,” or, “ the every- 
where glorious.” ' 
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which the king said, ‘‘ The convent is finished, but where 
is the appearance of Buddha?'' The Arhat said, ‘‘Let 
the king exercise true faith and the spiritual appearance 
will not be far off I” Suddenly in mid-air appeared a 
figure of Buddha descending from heaven, and gave to 
the king a ghantd {Jcien-ti), on which his faith was con- 
firmed, and he spread abroad the doctrine of Buddha. 

To the south-west of the royal city about 20 li or so 
is Mount G&^rlnga (K'iu-shi-ling-kia) ; tliere are two 
peaks to this mountain, and around these peaks there are 
on each side a connected line of hills. In one of the 
valleys there has been built a sanghdrdma; in this is 
placed a figure of Buddha, which from time to time 
emits rays of glory ; in this place Tath^gata formerly 
delivered a concise digest of the law for the benefit of 
the D^vas. He prophesied also that in this place there 
would be founded a kingdom, and that in it the principles 
of the bequeathed law would be extended and the Great 
Vehicle be largely practised. 

In the caverns of Mount G 6 %inga is a great rock- 
dwelling where there is an Arhat plunged in the ecstasy 
called “destroying the mind;'’ he awaits the coming of 
Maitr^ya Buddha. During several centuries constant 
homage has been paid to him. During the last few 
years the mountain tops have fallen and obstructed the 
way (to the cavern). The king of the country wished to 
remove the fallen rocks by means of his soldiers, but 
they were attacked by swarms of black bees, who poisoned 
the men, and so to this day the gate of the cavern is 
blocked up. 

To the south-west of the chief city about 10 li there 
is a monastery called Ti-kia-p'o-fo-na (Dirghabhavana ?), 
in which is a standing figure of Buddha of Kiu-chi.^^ 
Originally this figure came from Kiu-chi (KiichS), and 
stayed here. 

This is restored by Jiilieu mountains,” and is now called Tu- 
to Kuche (text m Zoco) ; a Chinese sha p Tush knrghan). 
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In old time there was a niim who was banished 
from this country to Kiu-chi ; whilst there he paid wor- 
ship only to this image, and afterwards, when he returned 
to his own country, his mind still was moved with re- 
verence towards it. After midnight the figure suddenly 
came of itself to the place, on which the man left his 
home and built this convent. 

Going west from the capital 300 li or so, we come to 
the town of Po-kia-i (Bhagai?); in this town is a 
sitting figure of Buddha about seven feet high, and 
marked with all the distinguishing signs of beauty. Its 
appearance is imposing and dignified. On its head is a 
precious gem-ornament, which ever spreads abroad a 
brilliant light. The general tradition is to this effect 
this statue formerly belonged to the country of Kasmir; 
by the influence of prayer (being requested), it removed 
itself here. In old days there was an Arhat who had a 
disciple, a SrS^man^ra, on the point of death. He desired 
to have a cake of sown rice (tsliu mai) ; the Arhat by 
his divine sight seeing there was rice of this sort in 
Kustana, transported himself thither by his miraculous 
power to procure some. The Sri^manera having eaten 
it, prayed that he might be re-born in this country, 
and in consequence of his previous destiny he was born 
there as a king’s son. When he had succeeded to the 
throne, he subdued all the neighbouring territory, and 
passing the snowy mountains, he attacked Kalmir, The 
king of Kasmir assembled his troops with a view, to 
resist the invaders. On this the Arhat warned the king 
against the use of force, and said, ‘‘I am able to restrain 
him.^’ 

Then going to meet the king of Kustana (K’iu-sa-ta- 
na), began to recite choice selections of scripture (fe 
imi). 

The king at first, having no faith, determined to go on 
with his military preparations. On this the Arhat, taking 
the robes which were worn by the king in his former con- 
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ditiGii as a SramanSra, showed them to him. Having seen 
them, the king reached to the knowledge of his previous 
lives, and he went to the king of Kasrnir and made pro- 
fession of his joy and attachment. He then dispersed his 
troops and returned. The image which he had honoured 
when a Sha-mi he now respectfully took in front of the 
army, and came to this kingdom at his request. But hav- 
ing arrived at this spot, he could not get further, and so 
built this saiigkdrdmcc ; and calling the priests together, 
he gave his jewelled headdress for the image, and this is 
the one now belonging to the figure, the gift of the former 
king. 

To the west of the capital city 150 or 160 li, in the 
midst of the straight road across a great sandy desert, 
there are a succession of small hills, formed by the bur- 
rowing of rats. I heard the following as the common 
story: — “In this desert there are rats as big as hedgehogs, 
their hair of a gold and silver colour. There is a head rat 
to the company. Every day he comes out of his hole and 
walks about; when he has finished the other rats follow 
him. In old days a general of the Hiung-nu came to 
ravage the border of this country with several tens of 
myriads of followers. When he had arrived thus far at 
the rat-mounds, he encamped his soldiers. Then the king 
of Kustana, who commanded only some few myriads of 
men, feared that his force was not sufficient to take the 
offensive. He knew of the wonderful character of these 
desert rats, and that he had not yet made any religious 
offering to them ; but now he was at a loss where to look 
for succour. His ministers, too, were all in alarm, and 
could think of no expedient. At last he determined to 
ofTer a religious offering to the rats and request their aid, 
if by these means his army might be strengthened a little. 
That night the king of Kustana in a dream saw a groat 

I’or these desert rats, which are 216. S’or “the dream ” and the de- 
probably the same as the “ golden straction of the Assyrian army in 
ants” of Herodotos and Kearkhos, Egypt by mice, see Herodotus, Bk. 
see Mrs. Spiers’ Ancient India, p. ii. chap. 141. 
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rat, who said to him, " I wish respectfully to assist yoiu 
To-morrow morning put your troops in movement; attack 
the enemy, and you will conquer.” 

The king of Kustana, recognising the miraculous char- 
acter of this intervention, forthwith arrayed his cavalry 
and ordered his captains to set out before dawn, and at 
their head, after a rapid march, he fell unexpectedly on 
the enemy. The Hiung-nu, hearing their approach, were 
overcome by fear. They hastened to harness their horses 
and equip their chariots, but they found that the leather 
of their armour, and their horses’ gear, and their bow 
strings, and all the fastenings of their clothes, had been 
gnawed by the rats. And now their enemies had arrived, 
and they were taken in disorder. Thereupon their chief 
was killed and the principal soldiers made prisoners. The 
Hiung-nu were terrified on perceiving a divine interposi- 
tion on behalf of their enemies. The king of Kustana, in 
gratitude to the rats, built a temple and offered sacrifices ; 
and ever since they have continued to receive homage and 
reverence, and they have offered to them rare and precious 
things. Hence, from the highest to the lowest of the 
people, they pay these rats constant reverence and seek to 
propitiate them by sacrifices. On passing the mounds 
they descend from their chariots and pay their respects as 
they pass on, praying for success as they worship. Others 
offer clothes, and bows, and arrows ; others scents, and 
flowers, and costly meats. Most of those who practise 
these religious rites obtain their wishes; but if they neglect 
them, then misfortune is sure to occur. 

To the west of the royal city 5 or 6 li®® is a convent 
called Sa-mo-joh {Samajna), In the middle of it is a 
M;pa about 100 feet high, w^hich exhibits many miraculous 
indications [signs). Formerly there was an Arhat, who, 
coming from a distance, took up his abode in this forest, 
and by his spiritual power shed abroad a miraculous 
light. Then the king at night-time, being in a tower of 

Julien has “fifty or sixty li.” 
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his palace,^ saw at a dista-nce, in the middle of the wood, 
brilliant light shining. Asking a number of persons in 
succession what their opinion was, they all said, ‘V There 
is a Sramana who has come from far, and is sitting alone 
in this wood. By the exercise of his supernatural power 
he spreads abroad this light.” The king then ordered his 
chariot to be equipped, and went in person to the spot. 
Having seen the illustrious sage, his heart was filled with^ 
reverence, and after having offered him every respect, he 
invited him to come to the palace. The Sramana said, 
“Living things have their place, and the mind has its 
place. For me the sombre woods and the desert marshes 
have attraction. The storeyed halls of a palace and its 
extensive courts are not suitable for my tastes ” 

The king hearing this felt redoubled reverence for him, 
and paid him increased respect. He constructed for him 
a sa'Aghdrdma and raised a stilpa. The Sramana, having 
been invited to do so, took up his abode there. 

The king having procured some hundred particles of 
relics, was filled with joy and thought with himself, 

“ These relics have come late ; if they had come before, I 
could have placed them under this stApa, and then what a 
miracle of merit it would have been ” Going then to the 
smlgTidrdma, he asked the Sramana. The Arhat said, 
“Let not the king be distressed. In order to place them 
in their proper place you ought to prepare a gold, silver, 
copper^ iron, and stone receptacle, and place them one in 
the other, in order to contain the relics. The king then 
gave orders to workmen to do this, and it was finished in 
a day. Then carrying the relics on an ornamented car 
(or, stand), they brought them to the smlgMrdma. At this 
time the king, at the head of a hundred officers, left the 
palace {to witness the procession of the relics), whilst the 
beholders amounted to several myriads. Then the Arhat 
wdth his right hand raised the st'dpa, and holding it in 
his palms, he addressed the king and said, “You can 
now conceal the relics underneath.” Accordingly he dug 
^ On a double tower ; a belvedere. 
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a place for the chest, and all being done, the Arliat 
lowered the without hurt or inconvenience. 

The beholders, exulting at the miracle, placed their 
faith in Buddha, and felt increased reverence for his law. 
Then the king, addressing his ministers, said, I have 
heard it said that the power of Buddha is difficult to cal- 
culate, and his spiritual abilities difficult to measure. At 
one time he divided his body into ten million parts ; at 
other times he appeared among D^vas and men, holding 
the world in the palm of his hand without disturbing 
any one, explaining the law and its character in ordinary 
words, so that men and others, according to their kind, 
understood it, exhibiting the nature of the law in one 
uniform way, drawing all men (things) to a knowledge of 
it according to their minds. Thus his spiritual power was 
peculiarly his own; his wisdom was beyond the power of 
words to describe. His spirit has passed away, but his 
teaching remains. Those who are nourished by the sweet- 
ness of his doctrine and partake of {drinh) his instruction; 
who follow his directions and aim at his spiritual enlight- 
enment, how great their happiness, how deep their insight. 
You hundred officers ought to honour and respect Buddha ; 
the mysteries of his law will then become clear to you.” 

To the south-east of the royal city 5 or 6 li is a con- 
vent called Lu-shi,^^ which was founded by a queen of a 
former ruler of the country. In old time this country 
knew nothing about mulberry trees or silkworms. Hear- 
ing that the eastern country had them, they sent an em- 
bassy to seek for them. At this time the prince of the 
eastern kingdom kept the secret and would not give the 
possession of it to any. He kept guard over his territory 
and would not permit either the seeds of the mulbeiTy 
or the silkworms’ eggs to be carried off 

The king of Kustana sent off to seek a marriage union 

Lu-slii means “ stag-pierced j daughter of the prince of the eastern 
blit it is probably a phonetic form in kingdom, 
this passage, and is the name of the . . , 
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with a princess of the eastern kingdom (China); in token 
of his allegiance and submission. The king being well- 
affected to the neighbouring states acceded to his wish. 
Then the king of Kustana dispatched a messenger to escort 
the royal princess and gave the following direction : Speak 
thus to the eastern princess, --^ur country has neither 
silk or silken stuffs. You had better bring with you some 
mulberry seeds and. silkworms, then you can make robes 
for yourself.'’ 

The princess, hearing these words, secretly procured 
the seed of the mulberry and silkworms’ eggs and con- 
cealed them in her head-dress. Having arrived at the 
barrier, the guard searched everywhere, but he did not 
dare to remove the princess’s head-dress. Arriving then 
in the kingdom of Kustana, they stopped on the site 
afterwards occupied by the Lu-shi thence 

they conducted her in great pomp to the royal palace. 
Here then they left the silkworms and mulberry seeds. 

In the spring-time they set the seeds, and when the 
time for the silkworms had come they gathered leaves for 
their food; but from their first arrival it was necessary 
to feed them on different kinds of leaves, but afterwards 
the mulberry trees began to flourish. Then the queen 
wrote on a stone the following decree, It is not per- 
mitted to kill the silkworm ! After the butterfly has 
gone, then the silk may be twined off (the cocoon). Who- 
ever offends against this rule may he be deprived of divine 
protection.” Then she founded this swfighdrdma on the 
spot where the first silkworms were bred; and there are 
about here many old mulberry tree trunks which they say 
are the remains of the old trees first planted. From old 
time till now this kingdom has possessed silkworms, 
which nobody is allowed to kill, with a view to take away 
the silk stealthily. Those who do so are not allowed to 
rear the worms for a succession of years. 

To the south-east of the capital ^bout 200 li or so is a 
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great river^® flowing north-west. The people take advan- 
tage of it to irrigate their lands. After a time this stream 
ceased to flow. The king, greatly astonished at the strange 
event, ordered his carriage to be equipped and went to an 
Arhat and asked him, “The waters of the great river, 
which have been so beneficial to man, have suddenly 
ceased. Is not my rule a just one ? are not my benefits 
(virttces) widely distributed through the world ? If it be 
not so, what is my fault, or why is this calamity per- 
mitted ? ” 

The Arhat said, “ Your majesty governs his kingdom 
well, and the influence of your rule is for the well-being 
and peace of your people. The arrest in the flow of 
the river is on account of the dragon dwelling therein. 
You should offer sacrifices and address your prayers to 
him; you will then recover your former benefits (/rm 
the rivery 

Then the king returned and offered sacrifice to the 
river dragon. Suddenly a woman emerged from the 
stream, and advancing said to him, “ My lord is just dead, 
and there is no one to issue orders ; and this is the reason 
why the current of the stream is arrested and the, husband- 
men have lost their usual profits. If your majesty will 
choose from your kingdom a minister of state of noble 
family and give him to me as a husband, then he may 
order the stream to flow as before.” 

The king said, “ I will attend with respect to your 
request and meet your wishes.” The N&ga (woman) was 
rejoiced (to ham obtained the promise of) a great minister 
of the country {as a husband). 

The king having returned, addressed his dependents 
thus, “ A great minister is the stronghold of the state. 
The pursuit of agriculture is the secret of men's life. 
Without a strong support, then, there is ruin to the state; 

^ Probably the Karakash river. (High Tartary and Yarkand), Or 
Its sandy and dry bed is still marked it may be the Khotan-d^ria. 
with a dotted line on Shaw’s map 
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without food is death to the people. In the pre- 
sence of such calamities what is to be done ? ** 

A great minister, leaving his seat, prostrated himself 
and said, For a long time I have led a useless life, and 
held an important post without profit to others. Al- 
though I have desired to benefit my country, no occasion 
has offered. Now, then, I pray you choose me, and I will 
do my best to meet your wishes. In view of the good of 
the entire people what is the life of one minister ? A 
minister is the support of the country; the people the 
substance. I beg your majesty not to hesitate. I only 
ask that, for the purpose of securing merit, I may found a 
convent.'^ 

The king having consented, the thing was done forth- 
with, and his request complied with. On this the minister 
asked to be allowed to enter at once the dragon-palace. 
Then all the chief men of the kingdom made a feast, with 
music and rejoicing, whilst the minister, clad in white 
garments and riding a white horse, took leave of the king 
and respectfully parted with the people of the country. 
So, pressing on his horse, he entered the river ; advancing 
in the stream, he sank not, till at length, when in the 
middle of it, he whipped the stream with his lash, and 
forthwith the water opened in the midst and he disap- 
peared. A short time afterwards the white horse came 
up and floated on the water, carrying on his back a great 
sandalwood drum, in which was a letter, the contents of 
which were briefly these : Your majesty has not made 
the least error in selecting me for this office in con- 
nection with the spirit {Ndgd). May you enjoy much 
happiness and your kingdom be prosperous ! Your mini- 
ster sends you this drum to suspend at the south-east 
of the city ; if an enemy approaches, it will sound first 
of all.” 

The river began then to flow, and down to the present 
time has caused continued advantage to the people. 

VOL. ii. X 
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Many years and months have elapsed since then, and 
the place where the dragon-drum was hung has long since 
disappeared, hut the ruined convent by the side of the 
drum-lake still remains, but it has no priests and is 
deserted. 

Three hundred li or so to the east of the royal city is a 
great desert marsh, upwards of several thousands acres in 
extent, without any verdure whatever. Its surface is a 
reddish-black. The old people explain the matter thus r 
This is the place where an army was defeated. In old 
days an army of the eastern country numbering a hundred 
myriads of men invaded the western kingdom. The king 
of Kustana, on his side, equipped a body of cavalry to the 
.number of ten myriads, and advanced to the east to offer 
the enemy battle. Coming to this spot, an engagement 
took place. The troops of the west being defeated, they 
were cut to pieces and their king was taken prisoner and 
all their officers killed without leaving one to escape. The 
ground was dyed with blood, and the traces of it still 
TQm^in (in the colotC7' of the earilh). 

After ‘going east 30 li or so from the field of battle we 
come to the town of Pi m^ (Pi-mo). Here there is a figure 
of Buddha in a standing position made of sandalwood. 
The figure is about twenty feet high. It works many 
miracles and reflects constantly a bright light Those 
who have any disease, according to the part affected, cover 
the corresponding place on the statue with gold-leaf, and 
forthwith they are healed. People who address prayers 
to it with a sincere heart mostly obtain their wishes. This 
is what the natives say : This image in old days when 
Buddha was alive was made by Ud^yana (TJ-to-yen-na), 
king of Kaui&mbl (Kiao-shang-mi). When Buddha left 
the world, it mounted of its own accord into the air and 
came to the north of this kingdom, to the town of Ho-lo- 
lo-kia.^^ The men of this city were rich and prosperous, 

B%ha or Baghan, or perhaps Ourgha. 
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and deeply attached to heretical teaching, with no respect 
for any other form, of religion. From the time the image 
came there it showed its divine character, but no one paid 
it respect. 

Afterwards there was an Arhat who bowed down and 
saluted the image ; the people of the country were alarmed 
at his strange appearance and dress, and they hastened to 
tell the king. The king issued a decree that the stranger 
should be covered over with sand and earth. At this 
time the Arhat’s body being covered with sand, he 
sought in vain for food as nourishment.'^^ There was a 
man whose heart was indignant at such treatment ; he 
had himself always respected the image and honoured it 
with worship, and now seeing the Arhat in this condi- 
tion, he secretly gave him food. The Arhat being on the 
point of departure, addressed this man and said, Seven 
days hence there will be a rain of sand and earth which 
will fill this city full, and there will in a brief space be 
none left alive. You ought to take measures for escape 
in knowledge of this. They have covered me with earth, 
and this is the consequence to them.*' Having said this 
he departed, disappearing in a moment. 

The man, entering the city, told the tidings to his 
relatives, but they did nothing but mock at him. The 
second day a great wind suddenly arose, which carried 
before it all the dirty soil, whilst there fell various 
precious substances,^^ Then the men continued to re- 
vile the man who had told them, (about the sand and 
eartli). 

But this man, knowing in his heart what must certainly 
happen, excavated for himself an underground passage 
leading outside the city, and there lay concealed. On the 
seventh day, in the evening, just after the division of the 

It would seem that his body In that case it would be sand and 
was buried up to his neck. earth ; ” but, if this be so, why did 

5 '^ Stas, dulien prefers substitut- the people still find fault with the 
ing Slia 4 u in the text for Tsali-^pao. prophet ? 
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night, it rained sand and earth, and filled the citj'J^ ^his 
man escaped through his tunnel and went to the east, 
and, arriving in this country, he took his abode in Pima* 
Scarcely had the man arrived when the statue also ap- 
peared there. He forthwith paid it worship in this place 
and dared not go farther (change Ms abode). According to 
the old account it is said, “When the law of S 4 kya is 
extinct then this image will enter the dragon-palace,’' 

The town of Ho-lo-lo-kia is now a great sand 
mound. The kings of the neighbouring countries and 
persons in power from distant spots have many times 
wished to excavate the mound and take away the pre- 
cious things buried there; but as soon as they have 
arrived at the borders of the place, a furious wind has 
sprung up, dark clouds have gathered together from the 
four quarters of heaven, and they have become lost to 
find their way. 

To the east of the valley of Pima we enter a sandy 
desert, and after going 200 li or so, we come to the 
town of Ni-jang. This city is about 3 or 4 li in cir- 
cuit; it stands in a great marsh; the soil of the marsh 
is warm and soft, so that it is difficult to walk on it. 
It is covered with rushes and tangled herbage, and 
there are no roads or pathways; there is only the path 
that leads to the city, through wdiich one can pass with 
difficulty, so that every one coming and going must pass 
by this to wn. The king of Kustana makes this the guard 
of his eastern frontier. 

Going east from this, we enter a great drifting sand 
desert. These sands extend like a drifting flood for a 
great distance, piled up or scattered according to the 
wind. There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 

For an account of sand-buried vol. ii., Appendix M. ; and also vol, 
cities, and particularly of Katak, see i. chap, xxxvii. and note i. It is 
Beilew, Kashmir and Kcbshjar, pp. probably the Han-mo oi Sung Ytin. 
370, 371. Also for Pinut, probably Pimii was probably the Pein of 
near Keria, see Yule, ifarco Marco Polo. ^ee Yi\\% nt sup'a. 
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oftentimes the way is lost, and so they wander hither 
and thither quite bewildered, without any guide or 
direction. So travellers pile up the bones of animals 
as beacons. There is neither water nor herbage to be 
found, and hot winds frequently blow. When these 
winds rise, then both men and beasts become confused 
and forgetful, and then they remain perfectly disabled 
(sick). At times sad and plaintive notes are heard and 
piteous cries, so that between the sights and sounds of 
this desert men get confused and know not whither 
they go. Hence there are so many who perish in the 
journey. But it is all the work of demons and evil 
spirits. 

Going on 400 li or so, we arrive at the old kingdom 
of Tu-ho«lo (Bukhara) This country has long been 
deserted and wild. All the towns are ruined and un- 
inhabited. 

From this going east 600 li or so, we come to the 
ancient kingdom of Ghe-ino-t’o-na,^^ which is the same 
as the country called Hi- mo. The city walls still 
stand loftily, but the inhabitants are dispersed and 
scattered. 

From this going north-east a thousand li or so, we 
come to the old country of Havapa (Na-fo-po), which is 
the same as Leu-laii.^® We need not speak of the 
mountains and valleys and soil of this neighbouring 
country. The habits of the people are wild and un- 
polished, their manners not uniform; their preferences 
and dislikes are not always the same. There are some 
things difficult to verify to the utmost, and it is not always 
easy to recollect all that has occurred. 

This was probably the extreme some interesting notes on this i>lace 
limit of the old kingdom of Tii-ho-lo see Kingsmill, HevieiOj vol. 

towards the east. When the Yue- viii. No, 3, p. 163. 
chi spread eastwards they dispos- 7 ® Also called Shen-shen; see 
sessed the old Turanian population. ( 7 /tina iZeyieii?, loc. cit. Kingsmili 

This is the Tso-moh of Sung- makes Navapa equal to Navapura, 
yun. It must have been near Sor- i.e., Neapolis. 
ghak of Prejevalsky’s map. Por 
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But the traveller has written a brief summary of all 
he witnessed or heard. All were desirous to be in* 
structed, and wherever he went his virtuous conduct 
drew the admiration of those who beheld it. And 
why not ? in the case of one who had gone alone and 
afoot from Ku, and had completed such a mission by 


stages of myriads of li ! 

M. Julien renders this pas- 
sage : “ How could he be compared 
simply to such men as have gone 
on a mission with a single car, and 
who have traversed by post a space 
of a thousand li?” But if the 
symbol Ilu be for Ku-sse, i.e,, “the 
ancient land of the Uigurs” (see 


vol i. p. 17, n. 51), then I think 
the translation I have given is the 
right one. Respecting this land of 
Kau-chang, we are told it was called 
Ming>fo-chau in the Han period, 
and Ku-sse-ti (the land of Ku-sse) 
during the Tang period (vid. the 
map called Yu4i-tsun~t'$i)* 
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A. 

Ahhaya (’O-jpo-ye), in Chinese Wu- 
waiy free from fear, ii. 7 n. 

Abhayagirmtsina (’0 -p*o-ye - k’i -li- 
chu*pu) schismatic school, ii. 247. 

Abhayagiri vih^ra, i. 73, 75, 76. 

Abhayaradada — the remover of 
doubts— -Aval dkit^s vara, i. 60 n. 

Ahhidharma, i. 38, 39, 71 ; 180. 

Abhidharmajndna-prasthcina S'dsira 
(’0-pi-ta-mo-fa-chi*lun) of K4- 
ty^yana, i. 175. 

A bhidharmaMsha ^ istra {’ 0 -pi-ta- 
mo-ku-she-lun) of Vasubandhu, i. 
105, non., 193; ii. 26811. 

Abhidharmahdsha - mahdvibhdshd 
i. 155 n., 175 n. 

Abhidharmapitaka (’0 - pi - ta - mo - 
t’sang) section of transcendental 
doctrine formed under the direc- 
tion of Mah^-Ka^yapa, i. 1 17, 155 ; 
ii. 164. 

Abhidharma^ralcarana-pdda’S'dstray 
in Chinese Chung-sse-fen-’o-pida- 
mo-lun, of Vasiimitra, i. 109. 

A hhidharmaprahdh-sddhana S'dstra 
(’O-pi-ta-mo-ming-ching-lun), i. 
Ii2n, 

Abhidharmavibhdshd S'dstra (’0-pi- 
ta-mo-pi-pVsha-lun), i. 155. 

Abhyantarik^ vihllra, ii. 267 n. 

abhijnds, six miraculous powers, i. 

I 04 n.yi 4 g. 

Abhyiitgatar§,ja — the great august 
king— Avaldkite^vara, i 60 n. 

Ab-i-K^nj river, i. 41 n. 

Achala or Achto (^0-che-Io) Arhat, 
in Chinese So-hing, h. 2iS, 257 n., 
,258,26$." 

Adam’s Peak in Ceylon^ i. 126 n. ; 
ii. 232 n,, 297 n. 


Adbhut^iiina sttlpa (Ho-pu-to-shi- 
su-tu-po), the stupa of extraor- 
dinary stone (K’i-te-shi), i. 127 n, 
Adir^ja, i. 201 n. 

Adisht^n, Adhishth^na, capital of 
Kasmir, i. 15S n. 

Adydtmavidydy in Chinese Nei-mingy 

i- 79 , 153 »• 

'Adpairaa — see AndaiAb. 

Afghans, natives of Pakhtu, the 
Ila/crutfc^ of Herodotos and the 
A^vakas of Sanskrit geographers, 

i. 43 »* 

AfghanisUii (Ro-hi or Lo-hi), i 
36; 43 n., Sin. 

Afrilsyab, ii, 301 n. 

Agni (’0-ki-ni) country, i. 17. 
agni-dhatUy in Chinese JtIo-hia%4ingy 
“fire-limit,” ii. 36. 

Agrapura monastery at Mathura, i 
191 n. 

Ahi, the cloud-snake, i, 126 n. 
Ahichhatra or Ahikshetra (’0-hi-shi- 
ta-lo),i. 199 n., 200, 201. 
akdrdtra (I-ji-i-e), day-and-night, 

i. 71. 

Ahreng or Hazrat Im^m (’O-li-ni), i. 
42 n. ; ii. 289. 

Ajant^ rock temples, i. 52 n., ii. 
32 n., 257 f. ; AjantH frescoes i. 
83 n., ii. 239 n. 5 inscription, ii, 
218 u. 

Ajtosatru (’0-she-to-she-tu-lu), in 
Chinese Wei-sing-yun, king, i. 17, 
64, 66, 69 ; 238 11.; ii. 2 n., 65 n., 
70 n., 77 n., 83 n. 85, 90 n., 150, 
160, 1 61, 166, 167, 179, 

Ajitakfita, Achchhuta in Singhalese 
accounts (0-chu-to-kiu), i. 98. 
Ajitavati (’0-shi-to-fa-ti), in Chinese 
'Wu-shing, ii. 32, 39 n. 
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AjnMa Kaimdinya (‘O-jo-kio-cli’in- 
jti), I 07 ; ii. 46, 52, 128, 129. 
Ajtina, or Hagarabltra, i. 95 11. 
Akinchavydyatana ('Wu-so-yeu-eb.’u- 
ting), ii. 54 n. 

Akni (’0-ki-ni) country, i. 17. 

Aksai mountains in Turkistdn, i» 
29 n. 

alcshaya-vad^ banyan tree, i. 232 n. 
4ksu (PoIi4ub-kia), country of Little 
Bukb^ria, I, 19 ; 24. 

AlakMna, r^ja of Gurjjara, i. 165 11. 
Alaksbanaka Buddha, i. 182 n. 
Al-chach or T^shkand, i. 30 n. 
Ali-bunar? f A-li-fun-nai-’rli), king 
of Ceylon, ii. 249, 282 n, 
A-li-fun-nai-*rh— Ali-bunar (?). 
AUngar river, in Kltbul, i. 90 n. 
AllahfbbM or Pray^ga, i. 232 n. 
Al-Makah, Arab idol, i. .128 n. 
alms-bowl {^dtra) of Buddha, i. 47. 

Seejpd^m. 

A-lo forest, i. 43. 
alphabet, Indian, i. 77. 

Alfcyu-t^gh mountains, i. 13 n. 
Amala (Ngan-mo-lo) fruit, i. 88. 
Amal& (’0-mo-lo), the Amra, i. 89. 
Amala fruit, ii. 95 n,, 96 n. 
Amalaka (’0-mo-lo-kia), Myroholan 
^ emhlica, ii. 95, 96, 118, 1360. 
Amalaka stApa, ii. 96. 
amalakarakiit in Chinese ^ao-pHng, 
pure dish or vase, ii. 137 n., 
205 n. 

Araarad^va’s vihitra, ii. 174 n. 
Amara-Siiiiba, ii. 137 n. 

Amardvati sculptured stUpa, i, 17 5 
47 n., 112 n., ii. 20911., 221 n,, 
222 n, ; inscriptions, ii. 220 n. 
Amazons, i, 35 n. 

Ambapdll, i. 69; ii. 69 n. See 
Amrapdli 

amber {ku-chH) dish, ii. 129. 
dmla (Ngaii-mi-lo), the tamarind, i. 88. 
dmm (An-mo-lo), in Chinese Naiy 
Mangifera indica or mango ^tree, 
i, 196, 226, 236 ; ii. 45, 66 ; Amra 
^ grove, i. 53 ; ii. 167, 168. 

Amra girl or lady, or Amrapdli, i. 
^ 62, 63 ; ii. 68, 69. 

Ami-adarikd (’An-lo-mu and Au-mo- 
lo-mu), ii. 68 n. 

Amy3Ct6dana (Kan-lu-fan-wang), ii. 

38 n. 

Amritsar, i. 165 n. 

Am4uvarman (An-sim-fa-mo), in 


Chinese Itwang-cheu, a king ' of 
Nepal, ii. 81. 

Amu-darya (Mu-ho), Oxus river, i. 

33, 36 m, 38 n., 41 n. 
Andgdmin, name of third Buddhist 
^ order, i. 61. ^ 

Anagundi, ii. 254 n. 

Anaitis or Anahita, Babylonian god^ 
^ dess, ii. 183 n. 

Ananda (’0-nan and ’0-nan-Po), i 
32, 38, 39, 49, 62, 64, 66, 69, 61 ; 
53, 134 n., 149, 180, 181, 191 n., 
5, 35» 39, 40, 69, 70, 73> 75, 76, 
77, 90, 154, 160, 163, 164, 1791 
becomes an Arbat, ii. 163. 
Anandapura (’0-nan-t’o-pu-lo), ii. 
268. 

Audthapindada or Andthapindika 
(Ki-ku-to), ii. 3 0., 4-7, 9. 
Anavatapta (’0-neu, *0-neu-ta, and 
0-na-p’o-ta-to), in Chinese Wu- 
jeh-no-ch'i, a lake, i. ii, 12 n,, 
13 n., ii. 6, 155; dragon king, i. 
iin., ii. 41. 

andtma, impermanency, i. 223. 
"Awl MpwVf i. 14 n. 

Andarab or ludardb (An-ta-lo-po), 
in Badaksbdn, perhaps the A5- 
paTTixa of the Greeks, i. 43, ii. 286, 
Andhra (’An-ta-lo) country, ii, 217 1, 
220 n. 

Anga country, ii. 191 n., 201 n. 
angiili, anguliparvobi in Chinese cki* 
tsie, a finger’s-breadth, i. 70. 
Angulimdlyas (Yang-kiu-H-mo-lo), 
in Chinese Chi-man, i. 44 ; ii. 3. 
Aniruddha (’0-ni-liu-t’o), i, 39 5 ii. 

38, 40. 

anitya^ unreality, i. 223. 

’an-mo-io — Myroholan emhlica^ i. 
180 n. 

"An - shi - fo - yu « che — A^vayuja 
month. 

An-shu-fa-mo — Aihf^uvarman, ii. 81. 
’An-ta-lo-po — Andarab. 

’An-ta-lo — Andhra, ii. 217. 
auts of Herodotos and Nearkhos, 
ii. 315 n. 

anu (’0-nu), in Chinese Si'ChHn^ an 
atom, i. 71. 

anu padhisSska — witho u t re mnants, 
i. 149. 

Anurddhapura, ii. 247 n. 
Anuruddha, ii. 38 n. 

Apaldla (’0-po-lo-lo), a dragon or 
naga, i. 122, 123, 12611. 132. 
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a(f)e 7 'r)pLov, /c.r.X., ii. 205 D. 

Aphsar, ii. 1 84 11. 

Apollonius of Tyana, i. 136 n. 
apricot, Chinese hang or i, 88. 
Aptan^travana — sight - obtaining 
forest, i. 46 n. ; ii. 12, 

Arabs, i. 176 n. 

Ardda KILlama (’0-lan-kia Ian), ii, 

si 

Aranya bhikshn, i. 212 n. 

Ardent master’s pool, ii. 55, 
Ardhvisura, An^hita, or Anaitis, 
Babylonian goddess, ii. 225 n. 
Arhan or Arhat (’0-lo-han), Ch. 
Wu-hio, one of high rank in the 
Bauddha hierarchy, i, 61, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 76, 99 ; 152 n. ; the mys- 
terious arhat, ii. 305. 
army in India, i. 82. 

Arrah or Axk, town, ii. 63 n. 
Aruna(’0-lu-nau),moimtain,ChehM« 
Dukhtaran {?), i. 6l n., 62 ; ii, 284. 
Arnpadb^tu world, i. 2 n. 

Arya Asahga, ii. 17 1 n, 

Aryad^va Bddhisattva, i. 1 90 n. 
Arya Laiihdvatdra mahdvana'Sittra, 
^ ii. 252 n. 

Arya-Pitr^vika (Hie-t’sun), i. 98 n., 
105. 

Aryasimha, Buddhist patriarch, i. 
Ii 9 n., I 20 n. 

As^dhdrana (’O-she-li-ni),. convent, 
i, 22 n, 

Asanag (’O-seng-kia), BOdhisattva, 
in Chinese Wu-cho-p’u-sa, i. 98, 
^ 105 n., 226-229, 237. 

Ash^dha (’An-sha-cha) month, i. 72. 
Ashes d%aba, i. 61 ; ii. 31 n. ; 

ashes hddhi tree, ii. 117. 
mhtavm^hshas (pa-kiai-t’o), i. 104, 
149 1 ii. 143. 

Asi stream, ii. 44 n. 

Asita-^-Ishi, i. 49 ; ii. 15, i6. 

Ask^, town in Gan jam, ii. 205 n. 
A4mak-(xta, i. 13 n.; ii. 68 n, 
Asdka-r^ja (’0-shu-kia), in Chinese 
Wu-wei, date of, i. 56 n. ; works, 
&c., i. 17, 31, 40, 60, 61, 66, 57, 63, 
97 ; 67,92, no, II2, II3, 125, 127, 
137, 138, 139, 140 n., 144, 146- 
148, ISO, 151, 172, 175, 177, 178, 
180, 186, 187, 200, 203, 221, 223, 
224, 225, 230, 231, 237, 240 ; ii. 4, 
5 7, ^9, 24-27, 29-32, 

33 n., 40, 4S» 46, 61, 64, 65, 67, 
75, 80, 8s, 86, 88-96, 113, 115, 


I 117-119, 123, 146, 160, 164, 165, 
167, 17s, 177, 182, 184, 195, 199, 
201, 204, 205, 20S, 210, 218, 227, 
229, 230, 257, 267, 271, 275, 279™ 

281, 284, 302, 309» 310- 

As6ka-flower tree, ii. 24. 

Asoka (sorrowless) kingdom’ ' — Cey- 
ioD, ii 248. 

AidJcdvaddna^ ii. 65 n. 

Aspionia, a satrapy of Baktria, i. 
37 n. 

assembly, quinquennial [pancha- 
varshd and pahchavarshikd pari- 
shad)t i. 21 n. 

Astes — Hasti, king of Gandh^ra, 
i 109 n, 

Asthipurn — Bone-town, i. 186 n. 

Astronomy, i. 71. 

a^uddhist impurity, i. 223 n. 

Asuras (’O-su-lo), ii 148, 214, 223, 
225; Asura cave, ii 156, 157. 

Asvaghdsha B6dhisattva (’O-shi-po- 
kiu-sha-pu-sa), in Chinese Ma- 
ming, i 57 n., 143 n, 160 n., 
182 n., 236 11. ; ii. 32 n., 37 n., 
3811., 95, 100, loi, 302. 

A^vajita (’0-slii-p’o-shi), in Chinese 
Ma«shiiig, i 59 ; ii. 55 n., 150, 
151, 175 , 178- 

A^vapati (Ma-chu), lord of horses, 
i 13 n., X4, 16. 

A!§vayuja (An-shi-fo-yu-che), month, 

^i72;iii36. 

Atali, Atari (’0-ch’a-li), nearMultS,n, 
ii. 265. 

Atharvavida or Atharvdna (’0-ta- 
p"o-na), in Chinese Ohcn-shu, 
Jang-tsai, and Shu-lunj i. 79 n, 

Athens, ii. 259 n. 

dtman^ ii. 251 n. 

Atranjankbera ruins, i 201 n,, 
202 n. 

Atyanabakdla (’0-tin-p’o-chi lo), ii. 
275-277. 

Auli^-ata, town on the Talas river, 
i. 29. 

Audh, Ayddhyfl, i. 210 n. 

Avadhdna jdtaka, L 151 n. 

AvaldkitO^vara Bodhisattva ('0-fo- 
lu-cbe - to - i - shi - fa - lo - p’ u - sa), in 
Chinese Kwan-tsz’-tsai, Kwan- 
yin, &e., i 39, 81 ; 60, 114 n., 
127, 128, 160, 212; ii 103, 116, 
129, 137 n., 172, 173, 214 
224, 225, 233 ; as a horse, ii. 242. 

Avanda (’0-fau-ch’a), ii, 280, 
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Avanti ki M^lava, ii. 270 is. 
Avara^aiU (’O - fa - lo - ski - lo), iu 
Chiu 2 c Si-skau-sse, monastery, 
ii. 221. ^ ^ I 

amtdta (kiang-shin), i. 122 n., i 
Avlcki (Wu-kan-ti-yuk), a hell, i. 

172 c., 197 ; ii. 10. 

Aviddliakarna (’O-pi-to-kie-Ia-na'i, 
in Ckinese Pu « chwarig - yul, 
monastery, ii. 61, 62, 63 n, 
Aviddhakariiapura ('O-pi-t’o-kie-la- 
na), in Chinese Pu-chwang-’rb, 
ii. 62 n, 

Avur, town, ii. 231 n. 

Ayamukha. See Hayamukka, 
aymia {king), assafoetida. See 
king, 

agatana (cku), i. 95 11. 

Ay6dky^ (’ 0 -yu-t’o) or KOsala Audb, 
i. 106 n., 224 f., 239 n., 240 n. ; 
^ii. I n., 209 n. 

Ayurvida (’O-yu), in Chinese 
Mingdun and Bhan-lun, i, 79 n. 
dyuslimat {ckang-lo)^ long-lived, ii. 74. 
Azkdah^, a dragon, i, 51 n. 

B. 

BIbavali, fountain of ^llilpatra, i. 
137 n. 

Badiiksh^n (Po-to-ckaug-iia), the 
Bavdo^ 7 ]V 6 of Strabo, the Quay’ 
Sdj 3 av 5 a of Ptolemy, i. 42 11. ; ii. 
291. 

Badkit.. See BhatA 
Bagarask Lake, i. 13 ; 17 n. 
Bagkl^uS, Baghel^n (Po-kia-lan), a 
district north of the Oxus, i, 
43 * 

B 0 .kikas, inhabitants of Takkad^sa, 
i 165 n. 

hoMro — Pali, unbelievers, i. 91 n. 
Baibb^rkill. See Yaibkto, ii, 155 n., 
156 n., 181 n. 

Bairat or Virata, i. 179 n. 

Baiswitrd, the country of the Bais 
BUjputs, i. 210 n. 

Bakrdr, ii. 13S n. 

Baktria (Ta-kia, Po-ko), i. 14 ; 37 n., 
58 n. ; ii. 223 n. 

Bdladitya-rAia (P’o-lo-’o-ti-tok in 
Ckinese Yeu-jib, king of Maga- 
dka, i. 119 11., 168-170; ii. 168, 

169, 173- 

Baliya, ii. 62 n. 

Baikli (Po-ko-lo), town of Baktria, 
i. 14 ; 39 n. , 43, 44 n., 48, 49 n. 


Balmapura or Yasmapura, Reinaud’s 
restoration of P’i-chen-p’o-pu-lo, 
ii. 272 a. 

BElmfir (Pi-lo-mo-lo), capital of GurJ- 
jara, ii. 270. 

Balti or Baltist^n, Bolor (? Po-iu- 
lo), i. 135 n. ; ii. 298. 

BstluM (Pok-luk-kia) or Bai', name 
of a town, i. 19 ; 24. 

kamku forest, ii. 1470., i6r. 

bamku garden (vii^uvana), ii. 161. 

Bamiy^n (Fan-yen-na), town of Af- 
ghanistan, i. 39 n., 49, ii. 21; 
images at, i. 51, 55 n. 

B^na, poet, i. 210 n. 

Bentos (Po-lo-ni-sse), i. 67 , 70 ; 47 
n., 134 n., 137 n. ; ii 43, 44, 46 11., 
47 n., 61 n. 

Bannu (Po-na) country, i. 36 , 

Bd,ppapMa vikctra at Valabki, ii. 

n. 

Barabar kills, ii. 136 n. 

Barag^on village, ii. 167 n. 

Baran^, ii. 45 u. 

BapiLiya^a, Bharbck, ii. 259 n. 

Barren ridge (Ckih-ling) district, i, 
84 . 

Basti district, ii. 14 n. 

bdellium, guggula, ii. 265 n. 

BegrMi — Hidda, several places of 
this name, i. 95 n. 

Bek^r kill, ii. 183 n. 

BejwM^ on the Krishp^, ii. 221 n., 
223 n. 

Bela-sagun, capital of the liara- 
khitai, i. 26 n. 

Berar, ii. 209 n. 

Betik (Fa-ti), i. 35. 

hhadanta, ii 203 n. 

Bkadra (Po-t’o), in Ckinese Hien, a 
devotee, ii. 55 n. ; a tree ip’o-ta- 
Zo), i88. 

JBha^'a-lcdlfa (Hien-kie), the kalpa 
of the sages, i. 54 , 78 ; ii 13, 1 8, 
xg, u 6 , 133, &o. 

Bk£lclrapada(P’o-ta-lo-po-Po) mouth, 

i 72. 

Bhadraruchi (Po-Po-lo-liu-chi) Bhik- 
shu, ii 263 f., 275. 

Bh^galpur (Champa), ii 191 n., 
192 n., 201 n. 

Bh^yad^v!, ii. 81 n, 

Bh^ndak, ii. 209 n., 214 n. 

Bkan«Ra (P’o-ni), i 210. 

Bliilrgava Brilhmans, ii. 259 n. 

Bhardch, Bh^rukachchba, Biiaruka- 
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chh^va or Bapvya^a (Po-lu-kiw- 
ch’e-p'o), ii. 255 ii., 259 n., 
260 n. 

Bb^skaravarm^ (P'o - se - kie -lo - fa- 
mo), in Chinese Yih-cheu, king of 
K.^Qiarhpa, ii. 196. 

Bhat4 or Badh^, ii. 20 n. 

Bhat^rka monastery at; Valablii, ii. 
267 n. 

Bliiivaviv6ka{P’o-pi-fei-kia), Chinese 
Tsing-pin, ii. 223, 224 n., 225 n. 
Bhl,walpur, ii. 265 u. 

Bhida (Pi-tu), i. 36. 
hhiJcshu (Pi-t’sn), ii. 5, &c. 
hhihskunis, i. 39. 

Bhlm4 *(Pi-mo) Durga, temple of, i. 

113, 1 14 5 ii. 214 n. 

Bbogad^vi, ii. 81 n. 

Bhdgavarman, ii. 81 n. 

Bhuila, ditch of, ii. 17 n., 20 n., 
29 n. 

Bhuvanet4vara in Orissa, ii. 205 n,, 
206 n. 

Bc^dcns OT*T<pa(rLSi the Vip^^il. river, 

i. 165 n.^ 

BiSdo'TT??? river, i. 147 11. 

Biddhakarn, corruption of Br!ihad4- 
ranya, ii. 62 11. 

Bijndr in Kohilkhand, i, 190 u. 
Bikapur, ii. 62 n. 

Mmha, Bryonia grandiSf ii. 102 n. 
Bimbisto r^ja (1^’in-pi-so-lo), i. 61 j 

ii, 2n., 85, 102, 148, 153, 165, 166, 
177, 188, 189. 

Bindusto r^ja, i. 2 n., 140 n. 
Binghenl, the Mongol Min-bulak, i. 

27 n., 28 n. 
births {su?i)i i. 100. 

Biyas river— Yip^^a, i. 167 n., 173 n., 
I77n. 
i. 138. 

Bodhidharma, patriarch, i. . II9 n., 
120 n.; ii, 251 n. 

Bddhidruma (P’u-ti-shu), Chinese 
Tm^shUi i, 106 ; 47, loi, 142 ; ii. 
54, 11S-117, 121, 123, 127, 132, 
S33» 135’ 174, 223, 224. 
B6dhimanda (P’u-ti-tao-ch’ang), in 
Chinese Yao-c/i.’awpf, ii. 116, 
Bodhisattva (P’u-ti-sa-to), i. 61, 62, 
76, 03 ; the great earth, 1 1 . 
Bddhivih^ra (P’u-ti-sse), i. 76. 
Bokhte (Pu-ho), i. 34, 35 n. I 

Boior (Po-lu-lo) or Baiti, Baltist^n, 
i. 93; 135 ; ii. 298. 

Boior (Po-li-ho), ii. 289. 


Bordohonkiiti, ii. 194 n. 
poTpvs^ i, 19. 

Brahmil (Fan), i. 63; h. 35 n, 115, 
^27. 

Brahmach^ra, ii. 55 n. 
Bx'ahmacharins (h’an«chi;, in Chinese 
Tsing-i, i. 67; and courtesan, ii. 

7 - 

Brahmadatta (Fan-sheii), king of 
Kusumapura, i. 207. 
Brahmadattaraja (Fan-yu-wang), ii* 

71, 72. 

Brahmadeva or raja, i. 218 ; ii. 22, 
123, 126, 133, I4S, 148, 184. 
Brahma-gay ^i, ii. 1 13 n. 
Brahmak^yikas (Fan-t’ien), Brahmd 
heavens, i. 40. 

Brahmanadita, ii. 71 n. 

Br6<hma9 caste (P’o-lo-men), i. 39, 
98, 100, 104 ; 69, 82, 89 ; unbe- 
lieving, 44. 

Brahman king, ii. 271. 

Brahman inspired by demon, ii. 

100. 

Br^hmanas, nothing known of, i. 

68. * 

Brithmanapura, town of Malw^, ii. 
262, 265 n, 

Brahmapura (P’o-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo), 
i. 198. 

Brahmar^, Durg^, ii. 214 n. 
Brahmar^, convent, ii. 224 n. 
Brahmaragiri (Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li), ii 
214. 

Brfhadtonya, ii. 62 m 
Sroom, Buddha^s, preserved at Baikh, 
i- 45* 

Buddhabhadra (Fo-t’o-po-to-lo), In- 
dian ^ramana, i. 12. 
Biiddha-charUa, ii 16 n., 54 n., 
55 n. 

Buddhadto (Fo - t’o - t’o - so), in 
Chinese Fo-sse, i. 230. 
Buddhadharma, 28th patriarch, i. 
105 n., 168 u. 

Buddha-gay^, i 113, 134, 137, 138, 
142 n. ; ii. 13 n. 

Buddha-gay^ inscription, i. 9 ; 224 n, 
Buddhagupta-r^ja (Fo-Fo-kio-to), in 
Chinese Kio-mi and Kio-hu, a 
king, i 168 n. ; ii. 168. 

! Buddhain, ii 147 n. 

Buddha’s hair and nails, i 221, 230, 

I 236, ii. 173;- tooth, i. 159, 1 60, 

I 222, ii. 249 ; in Ceylon, ii. 248, 

I 249; image of, i. 21, 50, 51 n.| 
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102, 202, 230, 235, 236, ii. 215, 
217, 252, 322; pHtra or begging- 
dish, i 78; 98,9911.; eyeball,!. 
96 ; painted figure of, i. I02 ; 
robe, i 96 5 shadow, i. 31 ; 94 ; 
shoe-mftrk, i. 96; skull-bone, i. 


96, 97- 

Biiddha-lokan^fcha, ii. 262, 263. 
Buddhasimha (Fo-t’o-sang-ho), dis- 
ciple of Asatiga, 1. 227, 228. 
BuddhapMita, Buddhist teacher, i, 
190 n. 

Buddhavana (Fo-t’o-fa-na) mountain, 
il 14s, 14711. 

Buddhism (Northern), 1. 9. 
Buddhist books, ii. 216 n. ; in China, 


i. 10, 20. 

Buddhist schools, &c., i. 80. 
Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha, i. 50 n. 
buildings, Indian, i. 73. 

Bukh^ria, ii. 307 n. 
bidah (Turkish) pu-lo, camping- 
ground, i. 45 n. 

BoXrai of Ptolemy, 1. 135 n. 
Bulunghir river, i. 12. 

Buna Mugalan-r5.ja, ii. 230 n. 
Burma, i. 47 n. 


0 . 

cadmia of Pliny, ii. 174 n, 

Calamina, at the mouth of the In- 
dus, ii. 174 n. 

calendar (the royal), i. 6, 9 ; Hindu, 
i 71. 

camphor — TcarpH^'a, ii. 232. 
cannibalism, i. 14 n. 

Capissa, Capisseoe, and Caphusa— 
Kapisa, i. 54 n., 56 n. 

Caspian Sea, i. 36 n. 
castes {varm), Indian, i. 69, 82 ; 
low, 89. 

castration, i. 23. 
ca — (wu-Pu), i. 146. 
caves of Afghanistim, i 59 n, 
cereals, growth of, ii. 80. 

Ceylon, Simhala, i» 188. 189 ; ii. 

Obaddmta elephants, ii. 49. 
Chagh^ni^u (Chi-ngoh-yen-na), i. 
33n., 39. 

Chaitra (Chi-ta-lo), month, x. 72* 
Ch^j (Ghe-shi), Tashkand, i. 30. 
Chakas (Che-kie) people, i. 33 n. 
See Takka. 


Chakravartin - r^ja (Oh*uen -luu 
waug or Lun-wang), a iiiiiversai 
monarch, i. i, 204, 205 ; ii. 124, 

172. 

Cha-kiu-kia- — Yarkiang ? ii, 307. 
Ghalukyas claim to he of the race of 
Hdriti, i. Ill n. 

Champs (Chen-po) or Charap^puri, 
i. 71; 215 n. ; ii. 187 n., 19 i f., 
192 n. 

Champaka (Chen-po-kia), i. 231. 
Champ^nagar, ii. 191 n. 

Champion lake, ii, 59, 

Chanda, DurgS,, ii. 214 n. 

Ob^nda, ii. 209 n. 

Chanda, town, ii. 254 n. 

Chandala (Chen-ta-lo), low caste, I. 
38; 140. 

Chandan Kanika-— Kanishka, i. 56 11. 
chandaniva (chen-tau-ni-p’o), san- 
dal- wood, ii. 232. 

Chandrabhaga (Chen- tan-lo-p’o-kia), 
district of the, i. 150 n. 
Chandragiri, ii. 232 n, 

Chandragupta Maurya, i. 17; 12811. 
chandrahdnta {ymk-nyai-cliu)^ a 
gem, ii. 252, 253. 

Chandrakirtti, a. Buddliist teacher, 

i. 190 n. 

Chandrap§,la (Hu-yueh), a devotee, 

ii. 1 7 1. 

Chandraprabha rilja (Chen-ta-lo-po- 
la-p’o), in Chinese Yueh-kwang, 
i. 138; ii. 213. 

chang^ a measure of 10 feet, i. 47. 
Chang’an, city, i. 12, 18, 23 n., 83. 
Chang-K’ien, Marquis Po-Wan, i 
I n., 5 n., 8 n. 

Cbang-kwang, prefecture, i. 82, 83. 
Chang-tsi, brother of Hiuen Tsiang, 

i. 3. 

Chang-yeh, fortified town in Kan- 
suh, i. 12, 23. 

Chang- Yueh, author of preface and 
introduction to Hiuen Tsiang’s 
Si-yu-k% i, i a. 

Channa or Jina Bddhisattva, ii. 

259. 

Chau^cha (Chen-che), a woman, h 9. 
ckan-fan-ni-^p^o — chandanha^ san- 
dal-wood, ii. 232. 

Ch^rikar (Sha-lo-kia ?), village near 
Opi^n, i. 57 n., 59 n. 

Gharitx*apura (Che-li-tarlo), seaport 
of XJtkala, in Chinese Fa-hing, ii. 
205, 230 n., 233 n. 
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** cbarity-witliout-intermissiorij ” ii. 

167, ■ ■ ■ 

Chatkal or Chircliik river in Tur- 
kist^n, i 29 n., 30 n, 
Chafetaii—HimUkya lake, ii. 49 n, 
chatur (sse-shin-so), four 

spiritual faculties, ii. 69. 

Chau dynasty (b.c. I122--256), whose 
family name was Ki, i. 2 11, 
Ghaubara mounds at Mathurd, i. 
iSi n. 

ehau-hia — ^red-coloured, i. 166. 
Chau-hu-li, convents, i. 21. 
chau 4 an, wooden bridges, in. :;49 n. 
Chehdl I)ukhtar4n mountain (’() -In- 
na ?), i. 61 n. 

Cheka or Takka (Tse-kia), kingdom 
of Amritsar, i. 193, ii, 274, 275. 
Che-mo-t’o-na or l^Ti-mo country, ii. 

325- 

Ghe-meh^ — Aksu, i. 24, 

Ghemkent, town in Turkist^rj, i 
29 n. 

Glieikb river, the Chandrabhdga, i. 
165 n. 

chm'ChHng4a0f species of rice, i. 
179. 

Chen-clm — Ght^zipur, ii. 44, 61. 
Cheii-chu-na, capital of Fo-li-ahi, ii. 

78. 

Chenghiz Klkn, i. 29 n., 35 11., 36 n. 
Ghen-Kwtin T’ai-Tsung, emperor, i. 
I n. 

Chen-mU“iia — Yamiin^ rivei*, i. 187. 
Chen-po — ChampA i. 71; ii. 191. 
Chen-seh-to, for K’woli-seh-to. See 
Khost. 

Chen-shi, common name of Hiueii 
Tsiang, i. 2. 

Chen-ta- lo- po - la-p’o — .Chandrapra- 
bha, i. 138. 

Cben-to-kia—Chliand-ika, ii. 30. 
Cherchern of Marco Polo, same as 
Shen-shan, i. 12. 

Cbe-shi, i. 29 n., 30, 31. See Tash- 
kand. ^ 

chestnut (lih)j i. 68. 

Che-ti, stone cave, i. 71. 

Chetiy^ni, ii. 68 n. 

Chhaiidaka (Chen-to-kia), Siddlkr- 
thak charioteer, i 61; ii. 29 n, 
30,10211. 

Chhaluna, ii* 78 n. 

Chhatrapati, lord of the parasol, in 
Chinese P’ao-chu, lord of trea- 
sures, i. 13 n., 14, 16. 


Ch’-hdng Tsu, emperor of China, ii. 
282 n. 

Chi— Vijh^na, ii. 94 n. 

chi—hapi'Rjalaf ii. 33. 

Chih-kia — Chaka, people, i. 33. 

Chih-ling, Barren Pass, i. 84, 86. 

Chi-i, Buddhist pilgrim, i. 224 11. 

ChPin Lin, i. 18. 

Oliiking-kang-fo-lo-ni — Vajrapd'^i- 
dkdranif ii. 36, 225. 

Chi-ki-t’o, — Julien supposes to be 
Chikdha or Chittur, ii. 27 1. 

QliikiUdvidyd, Chiu. Dfang-ming^ i. 
78, IS3 n. 

chiliocosm {ta-tsin)f 1. I n., 10. 

Chilka Lake, ii. 206 n, 

Chi-mo-lo — Malakflta, ii. 231 n,, 
232 n. 

China, date of importation of Bud- 
dhist books into, i. 10. 

China (Chi-na-kw6), i. 8, 10, 21, 
102; 57 E., 56, '>17; ii. 196, 

302, 319- 

cMndni (chi-na-ni), in Chinese 
han-clii-lal — the peach, i. 174. 

Ohiuapati (Chi-na-})0-ti), country in 
the Panj^b, i. 167 n., 173 f. 

chinardjaputra (Clii-na-lo-she-fo-ta- 
lo), in Chinese Jidn-vjang-tseu — 
the pear, i, 1 74. 

Ching-im, i. 108. 

Chinchi, a courtesan, ii. 9 n. 
OhihchimanA i* 47 ; ii. 9 n. 

chin-cku — ruby dish, ii. 129. 

Chine or Chlnigari — Ohinapati, i, 
173 n. 

Ch-hing Ho, a eunuch, ii. 282 n. 

Ching-kwong, i. 99. 

Ghing-liang— Sammatlya school, i. 
200, 207 ; ii. 2, 44. 

Cliwg-ming-lun — the Vydkaranam 
of P^nini, i. 114. 

Ghi-ngoh-yen-n a — Chaghdn ifin. 

Chin -kin -man — Kilhcha n am dl§,, iv i f 0 
of Kundla, i. 141 n. 

Ch*in-na — Jina, ii. 21S n. 

ChinnaMm-gCtm (Gbi-na-ti-p’o-kiu- 
ta-lo), in Chinese Han-zhi-Pien 
chong, ii. 300. 

chin-tu-hia- — tinduka fruit, i. 88. 

Chirchik river. See Chatkal, 

Chi-ta-lo— Chaitra. 

Chitral, 1. 119 n., 135 n. ; ii. 296 n. 

Chi-sse-tseu — Simhala. 

cMtupdddsUai ii. 5 n. 

Chi-yeu, i. 18, 23, 26. 
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Chi-yueh — JnlinacliaTidra, ii. 17 ^* . I 
Ch 61 a country or Ohulya (Chu-li- | 
ye, So-li), ii. 227, 249. 

Ohow dynasty, 1. 94 ; 217 n. ^ 

Chu or Chui river (Su-yeh), 1 . 89 ; 

26 n., 27 n., 29 n. ^ 

Ohuh-Yung, one of the “three 
sovereigns/' i. 7 . , 

Chii-ku-po—Yarkiang kingdom, 3 . 

88 . 

Chu-li-ye— Chulya or Ch 61 a, ii. 227. 
Chunda (Shun-t’o), ii. 32. 

Chung-SBe-fdn-p-p*o~sha — Vibfiaslia- 

<praTccbrana’-fdda Sastra, i. 161. ^ 

Ohung-sse-fen-o-pi-ta-mo Ahhi- 

dharmapraharana-pdda S astray 1 . 


living 


109. 

Chu-cha-shi-lo— Taksha^im, i. 32 . 

Chu-si-hing, a pilgrim, i. 10 . 

Ch'u-ti-se-kia-— JyObishka, 11. 167. 

Chwang, i. 96 . 

Ohwong - yan sUng^ - Ung-lxin—^ 
Malidyct/KiG, sMTalaiikdratiTca^ 1. 

226. 

circle sign, ii. 9O; 
civil administration, i. 87* 
classes (sse-sing), four, of 
beings, i. 150 n. 
cleanliness of Hindus, i. 77. 
climate of India, i. 75. 
clothing, i. 180. ^ ^ 

Cloud-stone mountain sahgharaina, 

il 103, 136 n. 

cock (wood of the)— Kukkuta pada, 

i. 6. 

Cock's-foot-moimtain, i. 64 ; 238 n. ; 

ii. 13 n,, 22 n., 142, I 44 >.J 4 S- 
Cock-garden n^hdriima, 11. 142 n. 
commerce of moia, i. 89. 

Confucius, i. 94 ^; 4 n. 
Constantinovsk, town, i. 26 n. 
copper, native (teou-shih), i. 89, 

177. * 94 , 

Cophene (Ki-pin), 1. I®®*,, 
cornelian {ma-nao) dish, ii. 129. 
courtesan and Brali machMns, 

7. 

creatures, four kinds of, ii. 261. 
cremation of Buddha’s body, 

40. 

criminals, i. 83 f. 

■ crosier (sek cheung), i. 9 p 
.crystal dish {po-dCi)^ i. 177 ; 

curcuma [yvrMn) ginger, i. 54 ^ 


11. 


ii. 


li. 


D,. ■ 

BiEDALimontes— Dantal6ka,i. Ii2n* 

Bahse tribe, i. 37 n. 

Bahaian or Taras, i. 29 n. 

Dai-Gakf, Japanese name of Vaisra- 
vana, i. 59 ^ , 

Dakshina (Ta-thsin)—Dekhan coun- 
tiy, i. ck 

Dak^liindymm (Kan-hing), the 
march of the sun to the south, 
i. 71 n. ^ . 

Bamdama mound, near Mathui’a, 1. 
182 n. 

Mnapati (Shi-chu), religious patron, 

i-Sl. , 

Dandarika (Tan-ta-lo-kia 1 ) moun- 
tain, i. 112 n. See Dantaldka. ^ 
dantakdsktha (tan-to-kia-se-ch’a), in 
Chinese ch'i~xno, Buddha’s tooth- 
cleaner, ii. 173. 

Dantaldka (Tan-ta-lo-kia) mountain, 
inCandhto, i. 112. 

Darah or Darah-i-aim (Hi-mo-to-lo), 
in BadakshCin, i. 42 n. 

Darah-Gaz, i. 39 ^ , 

Derail or D^ril (Ta-li-lo), old capital 
of UdyUna, i. 134 ; valley, i. 13 . 
Dliril, river, i. 13 . 

Dard country, i. 13 ; 1 19 134 »• 

Ddrghanakha, a Bnlhman, ii. 179. 
Darius, inscription of, i. 6l n. 
Darsika, ii. 102 n. 

Darunta in K^bul, i. 91 ii* 

Darvika district,^ i. I 5 p 33 . 

Darwdz in Kluraidha, i. 41. 
DasabMmi Sdtra (Shi-ti-king), 1. 
228. 

daiahdla (shi-li), Ten-power, 11. 7 n., 

55 75 - , . 

date fruit {tsau)i 1. 88. 

DaulataMd, ii. 25$ n. 

Dauna, ii. 65 m ^ 

Daundia-khdra, village, i. 229 n. 

, Deer-forest (Lu-ye), ii. 45. 

Deer-feet-daughter or girl, 11 . 71 

72. 

Deer-king birth, ii. 51. 

**deer park,” ii. 48 n., 55* 

Degwto, village, ii. 65 n., 66 n. 
Dehas, i. 49 n. , 

, DemlrMpi, the iron gates, 1. 36 n 
demon-inspired Brahman, ii. 100. 
deposited bows and clubs,” tower 
of, and origin of name, i. 63 . 
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D^rablbataj king of Talabbt, ii. 267 n. 
Derbend, near tlie Caspian, i, 36 n. 
Derbent, i. 36 n. 

desert of drifting sand, i. 85 ; ii. 

324* 

‘‘Desert” (Kwang-ye) vih^ra, i. 

m, , . , ■ , 

deserted town in Turkestan, i. 28. 
Bdvas, Br^bmanical gods, i. 64, 78 ; 
10 . ■ 

D^va BddMsattva(Ti-p’o), in Chinese 
T’ieu, i. 188 1, 231 ; ii. 97-99, 
210, 227, 302 ; sounds the ghcmtt% 
ii. 99. 

D^va mountain, ii. 114. 

Ddvar^ja, ii. 123. 

Deva r^jas, four, ii, 129. 

D^vadatta (Ti-p’o-ta-to), in Chinese 
T’ien-shu, i. 47, 48, 59, 61 ; ii. 8, 
9, 17, 50, ISO, 553, 158, 201. 
Ddvainanussapujitam, ii. 8 n. 

D^va Mllra Pi^una, i. 69. 
Devanampnjatissa, king of Ceylon, 
about 250 B.C., ii. 247 n. 
D^vapMdn, ii. 142 n. 

Ddva^avma (Ti-p’o-she-ino), author of 
Vijndicdya S'dstra, i. 240. 

Ddvasdna (Ti-p’o-si-na), i. rpi f. 
Development (Great) series of writ- 
ings, i. 13. 

dew (sweet), Chinese kan 4 u, Sans. 

amyita, i. i. 
dew-dish, i. 67. 

Dewrlil^ hills, ii. 214 n. 
Dhamasthieti, Julien’s restoration 
of Ta-mO“Sih-teh-ti, which see. 
Dhamek, the great tower of, ii. 

45 "* , , . 

Dhamhakataka, 11. 221 n. 
Dhana-nando, ii. 94 n. 

Dhanakataka ( T’o-na-kie-tse-kia), 
Dharanikdta on the Krfshn% ii. 
220 1, ’225. 

4 hanu, Chinese Tcong^ a measure of 
4 cubits, i. 70, 

Dhanyakataka, Dbllnyav^fcipura, or 
Dhanyakataka, ii. 220 n., 221 n. 
Dbltra, Db^ranagara, ii. 260 n., 
266 m ' , 

DMrani, n, 226 n. 

DbaranikOta, Dhanyakataka, ii. 221 

n. , 226 n. 

Dhdrant-pitalca for Vidyddliara-pi'- 
taJca (Kin-cheu-tsiang), ii. 165. 
Dbaras^na, I. of Valabbi, ii, 268 n. 
DharasSna II. of Valabbi, ii, 268 n. 


dharma, Chinese Pa, the law, i. 66 ,• 
ii. 63, 168 13. 

Dharmaguptas (T^an-wu-to and T'an- 
mo-kio-to), in Chinese Fa-ml-pu 
school, i. 121. 

dharmakdya, body of the law, i. 
204 n., 205. 

dharmakdya (Fa-sbin), the spiritual 
essence of Buddha, ii. 37 n. 
Dbarmakdti or Dbarmagupta (Ta- 
mo-kiu-ti), a Shaman, i. 76. 
Dharmakshetra or Kurukshetra, i, 
184. 

DharmapMa (Ta-mo-po-lo), in Chi- 
nese tJ-fa, ii. no, in, 1 7 1, 223 
t, 225 a, 229, 230, 237, 238, 239, 
240. 

Dharmapattana, Sravasti, ii. i n. 
Dharma-pitaJca collected, ii. 162, 
dliaTmaiarira (fa-she-li), ii. 146. 
Dhartnai^dka, ii. 90 n. 

Dharmatara, error for Dharmati'dta, 
i. no n. 

Dbarmatr^ta (Ta-mo-ta-la-to), in 
Chinese Fa-k’iu, author of the 
Samyuktdhhidharma S'dstra, i. 98, 

1 10. 

Dharmavarddhana, son of AsSdka, 5. 

31 . 

Dharmdttara or Uttaradharma, 
founder of the Sautrilutika school, 
i. 139 n. 

dliatus, the eighteen, i. 95 n. 
Dh^vaka, poet, perhaps author of 
Ndgmanda, i. 211 n. 

Dhrhbhata, J§ild.ditya VI, of Vala- 
bhl, ii. 267 n. 

Dhruvapata (T’u-loJ^teo-tu), in 
Chinese Ch’ang-ju'fBhg of Vala- 
bhi, ii. 267. W 

Dhruvasena I. of Valabhl, ii. 267 n, 
Dhruvasena II. of Valabbi, ii. 267 n 
Digambara Jainas, Nirgrantbas, i 
55 n., 144 n., 145 n. ; ii. 208 n. 
Dinava (Ti*na-po) ? Dinapati, ii. 278 
Dipahkara Buddha, in Chinese Fen- 
sang-po and Zben-tUng-po, i. 35 5 
9in., 92, 93. 

Dirghabb^vana (? Ti-Ma-p’o-£o-na), 
monastery, ii. 313, 
dirglidgama, i. 79. 

Dirghanakba, in Chinese Cb’ang- 
chao, author of the Dirghanahhi, 
parivrajaka-pariprickch fia, ii, 1 79. 
discussions, Buddhist, i. 8i. 
ditch, Kukdli, ii. 9. 
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ditch of Bliuila, ii. J7 
ditch of Srigupta, ii. .. 

division of SctTty^s {shi^lijj 11* 39> 

41, , 

Dongarpiir, 11. 200 n. 
dragons (N%as), i. 94, 144* 
Dragon-lake (Ndgahrada), i. 20. 
Dragon-palace, i. 5. 

Dragon-cbapel, i. 41. 

Dr^vida (Ta-lo-pi-ch’a), country, 11. 

228,' 231 n., 253. _ ^ 

dress of the Hindhs, 1. 75 ; royal, 76. 
Dr6na(Ho), i. 2ion. ; ii. 4h6Sn, \ 
Drdna sttpa (Ping-su-tu-po), n, 65. 
Drdnddanariija (Ho-fan-wang), lu 8. 
Dudda’s convent, ii. 267 n. 
duhhha, in Chinese K% sorrow, i. 

223 ; ii. 105 n. ^ 

Dukhula, father of Samaka, 1. ii i n. 
Durgli, ii. 224 n. 

Durgadevi (T’o-kia-t ien-shin) or 
Bhimadevi, i. ii3«-» .. 

Dv^rapati (To-lo-po-ti) Sandowe, 11. 
200. 

IL 

Eastern Hia China, i. 58. 
eight drag<)ns, the talented sons of 
Siin, i. 4. ^ 

eight enfranchisements, li. 143* 
eight Vajrap^nis, ii, 22. ^ 

Ekaparvata sangh^r^lma, i. l8i n. 
Ska4rfhga (To-kio-sien-zin) pshi, i. 

113. 

^:idpatra (I-lo-po-ta-lo), i. 68 ; 137 5 
ii. 41. 

Elephant birth, ii. 49. 
elephant, the perfumed, i. 5 ; wild, 
ii. 207. ^ 

Elephant strength— Bilusara sttpa, 

i. 68. 

Elur lake, ii. 2170. 

Eraka or Munda, rock or gate, 1. 
Ephthalites (Ye-tha), i. 15, 16, 90, 91. 
145 n, 

Eukratides, Baktrian king, 1. 37 n. 
Exealibur, ii. 56 n. ^ 
eyeball of Buddha, i, 9^* 

F. 

Fa-^chidun-^AhhMJiarma jMna-p'a- 

sthdna S'dstraf i. 175* 

Fa-hien, Chinese traveller, 399'4I4> 
A.B., i. 11 ff ; 5- 


Fairy land (P’eng-lai-shan), i. 95. 
Faizabd.d, city, ii. 14 n. 

Fa-la-na— Varana or Yarnu. 

Fa-la-pi — Valabhi, ii. 266. 

Fal-ing, Chinese pilgrim, i. 10. 
Fa-lung, “city of departure,” on 
the Orissa coast, ii. 205. 

Fan and Su, books of Chinese 
legendary history, i. 3. 

Fan — BrahmiL, i. 203; ii. 127. 

Fan, Sanskrit, i. 71. 

Fan tribes— Tibetans, i. 1 73 n. 
Fan-hing— Brahman, ii. 35 n. 
Fan-sheu — Brahmadatta, i. 207 ; ii. 

71. .. .. 

fa-shedi — dharmasartra, 11. 140. 
Fa-sbe-lo— Vajra, ii. 1 70. 
fast days, i. 21. 
faU‘pohy cupola, ii. 

Fei-han — Ferghd,nah. 

Fel-she-li (Vais^lt), ii. 44» 

Feou-thou, a pagoda, i. 103. 
Fergbanah (Fei-han), province and 
town of Turkist^n, i. 3^>. 3^ 
Fire-extinguishing stupa, ii. 34. 
Firuzpur or Firuz^bM, ii. I94 
Fish-monster story, ii. 79* . 
five great commandments, i. 70. 
fivefold spiritual body, ii. 94* 

Five Indies, i. 9. 

Five kings (the), Shan-hao, Chuen- 
bio, Kao-sing, Yao, and Shun, 
who followed Hwang-ti, i. 7 
five shandhas, ii. 94 
five vidyds, ii. 42, loi, 

Fo-hi, emperor, i*. 2 n. 

Fo-kwo-U discovered by Klaproth 
and translated by Reiiuisat, i. 11; 
new version, i. 23-83. 

Fo-lin, Byzantine empire, ii. 278, 
279. 

Fo-li"Shi— Yirljjh ii 44» 77* 7o* ^ 

Fo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na— V^tjjisthana, 

Par4ustb4na, i. 56 n. ; ii. 285. ^ 
Fo-lu-sba — Purushapura (Pesha- 
war), i 32, 33. . 

Fo - shwui, “river of religious 
merit,” the MahUbhadr^, i. 188. 
Fo-sha-fu— the Varusha (Po-lu-sha) 
of Hiuen Tsiang, i. 102. 

Fo - to - fa - na- shan — Buddhavaiia 
mountain, ii. 145* 

Fo-Po-kio-to- Buddhaguptar^ja, lu 

168. 

Fo-t’o-to-so— Buddhto, 1. 230. 
Fo-ts’u— read Po-t’su, ii. 289, &c. 
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four continents, i. lo, ii. 
four Deva-rlijas, ii. 129. 
four modes of life, ii. 214 n. 
four kinds of creatures, ii. 261. 
Fragrant mountains, i. ii. 

Fu, the, family, i. 25 . 

Fuh-hi or P*au-i, one of the ** three 
sovereigns,” i. 7 n. 9 n. 
fu-ling— Radix china, ii. 194 n. 
funeral of an Arhat, i. 76 f. 
funerals, i. 86. 

Fm - she - su - mi - lo — Pujasumira 
Ayushmat, ii, 74, 75. 

G. 

Gajafati (Siang - chu), lord of 
elephants, i. 13 n., 14, 15, 16. 
Gandak^ river, ii. 14 n., 66 n. 
Gandaki, Little, river, ii. 32 n. 
Gandarse or Gandarii and Gandari- 
tis, i. 97 n., 98 n. 

Gandhadvipa, ii. 138 n. 
gandkahasti (hiang-siang), perfume 
elephant, i. 5 n. ; ii. 138. 
Gandhto (Kien-t’o-lo), Peshil-war 
country, country of the Yazuf- 
ziahs, i. 16 , 31 , 32 , 78 , 99 , 102 , 
103 , 106 ; 56, 57, 63, 97, 98 n., 
109 n., 136 n., 151, 153 n., 156 n. 
Gahg^ (King-kia), river, i. 86 1 
See Ganges. 

Gangadw6ra (King-kia-ho-men) or 
Gahgantri Haridwdra, i. 188 n., 
198 n. 

Ganges (King-kia) river, Mah^- 
bhadrd, i. 16 , 33 , 67 , 71 ; r i, 86 1 , 
188, 197, 198, 201, 206, 207, 214, 
217, 218, 222, 223, 224, 225, 229, 
230; ii. 44, 64, 71, 77, 81, 82, 
184,186, 190, 19 r, 192, 193, 206 n. 
Gahgi (Eing-k’i), a dragon, i. 122. 
Garhwto, i. 198 n. 

Garjanapati, ii. 61 n, 

Garjpur, ii. 61 n. 

Garma (Hwiih-lo-ma), i. 39. 

(kia-Po), Chinese song, and 
fong-song, a stanza, i. 124 n. 
Gauda, old capital of Bengal, i. 210; 
ii. ’i94 n. ^ 

Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), Sramana, i. 

67 ; ii. 8, 35, 151. 

Gay 4 (Kia-ye), i. 61 ; ii. 95, 112 n., 
113, 124 n., 136 n., 137 n., 142 n ; 
Gl) in ese inscriptions at, i. 10. 
GaY4-kil%apa (Kia-ye-kia-she-po), 
ii. 113, 1 14, 130. 

YOL, II. 


Gaz, Ghaz, or Dar 4 h-gaz (Kie-chi), 
i. 39 n., 48, 49* 

Ghdghr^ river, i. 225 n. ; ii. 64 n. 
ghantd (kin-t’i), i. 66 ; ii. 96. 
ghantd sounded, ii. 162. 

GhSizipur (Ohen-chu), ii. 6r, 62. 
Ghazna (Ho-si-na), town of Af- 
ghanistan, ii. 283. 

Ghorband, town, i. 56 n. ; river, i. 
67 n. 

Ghdsha (K’iu-sba), Chinese Miaii- 
ing, i. 142, 143 n. 

Ghoshira (Kiu-shi-lo), a noble, i. 

236. 

Ghdshiravana vihdra, i. 68. 

Ghosr^ in Bihar, i. 91 n. 
ginger (yu-Mn), i. 54. 

Giribbaja, ii. 161 n. 

Girjok, ii. 182 n. 

Girivraja (Shan-cbing) ii. 149 n., 
158, 161 n. 

Girnto, Mount Ujjanta, ii. 269 n. 
GSdhanya (K’iu-Fo-ni), one of the 
four dvipas, i. 1 1. 

GoaliyS. river, ii. 207 n. 

Gdd^varl river, ii. 207 n., 209 n., 
217 n. 

Gogardasht river, i. 42 n. 

Gdkantha ? (Ku-hwd,n-ch’a) convent, 
i. 186. 

Goldflower, a king’s name, i. 20. 
Gold river, ii. 39. 

Golkonda, ii, 254 n. 

Gollas, king, i. 16 . 

GOmatt river, 237 n. 

Gdmati, priests of, i. 26 . 

Gdndwdn^, ii. 209 n. 

G6pa (Kiu-po), an arhat and author, 

i. 240. 

G 6 p 6 . 1 a, cave, i. 107 , 

Gdpdla (Kiu-po-lo), a dragon, i. 93 ; 

also name of KukS.li. 

Gopalt (Kiu-po-li), ii. 9 n, 
Gorakhpur, i. 32 n. 
gditrshachandaim {niu - ku - shan - 
fan), cow’s-head sandal-wood, i. 
44 ; ii. 145, 148. In Tibetan, 
gorshisha ; in Pali, g6stmm ; 
among the Mongols, giirshosha; 

ii. 145 n. 

Gd^ringa mount (K’iu-shi-iin-kia), 
in Chinese Niu-kio mount, ii. 313, 
Gdvisana (Kiu-pi-shwang-na), in 
Northern India, i. 199. 
gradual doctrine (t’sien-kiau), i, 20. 
grape (po-tau), i. 88. 
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Great Veliicle. See MaMy^na, j 
Grldliradwto opening, n. i So n. 
Qfldbrakdta - parvata (Ki-li-tiio-lo> 
kiu-cii’a), in Chinese T seu-fong 
and T’seu-t’ai, i. 55, 58 ; 6 n ; ii. 

46, 47^., 252, 153- 

gflhapatii in Chinese Chang-che, 
householder, ii. 160, 1S7. 

Grtsima (tsin-je), hot season, i. 
72 n.. ■ 

guggula — bdeliium, ii. 265 n. ^ 
Guhasdna, king of Valabhi, ii. 266 
n., 267, 

Gunainati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) Bodhi- 
sktva, Chinese Tih-hwui, ii. 1 04, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, no. 
Gunaprabha (Iliu-na-po-la-p’o), in 
Chinese Te-kvvang, i. 191, 192 ; 
ii. 275. 

Gupta era, i, 168 n. 

Gurjjara, kingdom in the North 
Pahjiib, i. 165 n. 

Gurjjara (Kiu-che-lo), Gujar5,t, ii. 
269, 271. 

Gurup^dS,giri (K’iu-liu-po-t o-shan), 
in ’ Chinese T’sun-tso-shan, ii. 
142. 

Gush^na, same as Kushdna and 
Kopaf'os,! 5^ 

H. 

Haibak, town, i. 43 n. 
hair circle — the 4 rna, one of the 
thirty -two marks of a Buddha, i, 
I, 67n. 

Hair-and-nail relic sthpa, ii. 80. 
Hajiyak pass, near Bilmiyan, i. 

49 n- 

Hakodati, in Japan, i 59 n. 

H^mi, in Little Bukharia, i. 17 n. 
Han country, i. 3©, 45, 71, 73, 78, 
79, 82, 89, 90 ^ ii. 300--301. 

Han period, 201 (or 206) b.o. to 9 
A.I)., i. 2, 5 n, 

Handia hill, ii, 148 n, 
hang — apricot, i. 88. 

Hang-ho — Ganges river, i. 1 1 n. 
Han-jo — Kauyakubja?, ii. 74, 
Hau-mo, city, probably the Pi-mo 
of Hiuen Tsiang, the Pein of 
Marco Polo, i. 86 n., 87. ’ 

H;ihsa (Keiig-so) stdpa, ii. 181. 
Hahsawfi.di, Pegu, ii. 200 n. 

Hdnsi, in Northern India, i. 183 n. 

** hare in the moon, ii. 60. 


Hare Jataka^ ii. 59, 60 n. 

Haridwto town, i 297 n., 198 n, 

Hariparvata — Takht - i - Sulaiman 
mountain in Kasmir, i. 158 n. 

H5,riti or Hariti (Ko-li-ti), in Chi- 
nese Kwei-tseu-mu, the mother 
of demons, i no u. 

H5.rltiputra,, the Chalukya royal 
family, &;c., 2. in n. 

Harmatelia of Diodoros, ii. 262 n. 

Harshavardhana (Ho-li-sha-fa-t’an- 
na), Hi-tsang, i. 210 f. j ii. 206 n. 

Hasan-Abdm, 8 miles north of 
Sh5,h-dh5n, i. 136 n., 137 n., 
145 n. 

Hastanagara — PushkaM vat!, i. 109 m 

Hastigasta — H^thi-godde (Siaug- 
to-kan), ii. 17 n. 

hastaj a cubit, Chinese chu, i. *jo. 

Hasti — Astes, king of Gandhara, 
i. 109 n. 

Hastin5.pura, i. 186 n. 

“Hathi-kuod,” ii. 17 n. 

Hayamukha (’O-ye-mu-khi), country 
in North India, i. 229. 

HazHra (Ho-sa-lo) country, 147 n. 

Hazrat-Imilm. See Ahrang ; heads 
of children flattened. 

hell, the lowest, Wu-kan-ti-yuh, 
i. 172, 185 n.; one made by Asoka- 
r5.j a, ii, 85, 86. 

Helmand (Lo-mo-in-tu), ii, 283, 

Himanta, cold season, i, 72 u. 

Hesidrus or Hesudrus, the Satlaj 
river, 1 78 n. 

Hetuvidyd Mstra (lu-ming-liin), i. 
78, 153 n. ; ii. 218, 219, 220, 263. 

hmn-to — handia plant, i. 88, 

Hia, eastern and western, i. 9 n. 

Hian mountains, i. 89. 

Hiang - hu - kong - ch’iug, ' city of 
scented flowers,’ ii. 83 n. 

Hia-shing, dismounting from the 
chariot,” stflpa, ii. 153. 

Hidda (Hi-lo), city in Kibul, i. 34 ; 
9*1* n., 95, 

Hien-tau — ^India, i. 69. 

Hieu-yuen-sliia or Hwang-ti, em- 
peror, 2697 B.C., i, 3 n, 7 n. 

Hie-ts’un — Arya Pilr^vika, i. 98 n., 
105 n. 

Hila (Hi-lo), mountain, i. 123. 

Hi-lo — Hidda, i. 34 ; 91 n. , 95. 

Hi-lu-sih-mien-kieu — iifli-Saman- 
#n. 

Himatala (Hi - mo - ta - lo) Chinese 
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Siw© - shan - liia, Darah - i - aim in 
Badakbsb^n, i. 42, 156, 157, ii. 

, 21, „ 290.. 

Himavanta country, L 128 d., 134 n, 
Hlnayjtua or Lesser Vehicle, i. 24 , 
36 , 29 , 31 , 36 , 41 ; 24 n., 75, 
104, 112, 119 n., 139 n., 172, 
174, 176, 179, 180, 184, 187, 190, 
191, 192 200, 202, 207, 224,225, 
228 n., 230, 231, 236, 239; ii. 
61, 67, 78, 81, 100, 181, 184, 186, 
187, 191, 19s, 201, 247,254,257, 
261, 266, 267 n., 268, 270, 272, 
275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 288, 
299 

Hind^k-dsh or Snowy Mountains (q. 
V.), the Paropamisus of the an- 
cients, i. 39 n., 49, 50, 52, 53, 54; 

56 n. 

king — ayma^ q, v. 

hingu or king-hiu^ assafmtida, ii, 
283 n. 

Bin-yang'Shing^kiau S'dstra, i. 237. 
hiQ’jin — those studying to become 
^ramanas, i. 152 n. 
Hiranyaparvata (I-lan-n a-po-fa-to) , 
Mongir, ii. 185, 186, 187, 
Hiranyavati (Hi-lai-na-fa-ti), Chi- 
nese Kin-ho and Yu-kin-ho, the 
Gandaki river, i. 62 ; ii. 32 n., 39 n. 
Hissar province, i. 39 n. 

Hi-su, tribe of Turks, i. 40. 

Hi-tsang — Harsbavardhana, i. 210 f. 
Hiuen Tsiang, a.d. 599-664, called 
Sau-siang-fa-sse — • TripitaHcb^r- 
ya,aiid called himself Mdksha-d6va 
and Mahayilnadeva {VUi p. 248, 
/. A, 8 . Beng., vol. li, p, 94 f), 

i, 13 , 14 , 16 ; I n., 2, 9 ; eulogium 
on, i. 2-6 ; at Kdmarupa, ii. 196, 
S 97 - 

Hiung-nu, Turks, i. 16 ; 20 n. 37 n. ; 

ii. 315, 316. 

hmn 4 u — perfume tree, ii. 265. 

Ao— the eighty inferior marks on a 
Buddha, i. 145 11. 

Ho-han— Kuan country, i. 34. 
ho^hwa — water-lily, i. 96 n. 
Ho-im--Khulm..: , 

Ho - li - sha - fa -t’aii-na — Harshavar- 
dhana, i 210. 

Ho-Ii-sih-mi-kia— Khw^razm, i. 35. 
Ho-lo-hu — Ragh in Badakhshdn, i, 
42 ; ii. 249. 

Ho-lo-hu-lo — R^h ula. 
Ho-Io-she-pu-lo — Rajapuri, i. 163. 


Ho “ lo - she - f a " Pan - na — R^jyavar- 
dhana, i. 210. 

Ho-lo-she-ki-H-hi — R^jagySha, ii. 43 > 
165. 

Ho-mo — Ormuz, ii. 278. 

Ho-nan, i. 18 . 

Hu-pu-to-shi — Adbhut^iSma sthpa, 

i. 127. 

Hor - Parvata — Hari-parvata, in 
Ka^mir, i. 158 n. 
horses (excellent, shen), i. 20. 
horse (divine), MH, a form of 
Aval6kit§svara, ii. 242. 

Ho-sa-la — capital of Tsaukfxta, ii. 
283. 

Ho-si-na — Ghazua, ii. 283. 
Ho-nan-fu or Lo-yang, town, i. 16 , 21 . 
Ho-yun, a pilgrim, i. 10. 
Hridayadhdrant (Sin-to-lo-ni), ii. 
224. 

Hu — ^Uighur people, i. 85 ; 32, 33, 
76 ; ii. 302, 326. 

Hu-fa-p’u-sa — DharmapiUa Bodbi- 
sattva, ii. no, 17 1, 223. 
hvh — a tree, ii. 32. 

Hulu river (Bulunghir ?), i. 19 ; 

17 u. 

Hum%tiD, emperor, i. 49 11. 
Hu-ming-p*u-sa — Prabh 4 plllaBddhi- 
sattva, ii, 48. 

hlin man, the rills dividing fields, 

ii. 21 n. 

Hu ns (of Byzantine writers) — Y etha, 
Ephthalites, i. 16 . 

Hupi^n (Hu-pi-na). See Upian. 
Hu-sha — Wakhsb or Oxus river. 
Hu-shi-kien — I uzgdna. 
hu-tsia'u — a tree, ii. 265. 

Hu-yueh — Chaudrapala, ii. 171. 
Hwa-chau, an island in the kingdom 
of Hwa-siu, i. 2 n. 

Hwa-kong — Kusumapura, i. 207 n. 
Hwang-ti, first emperor of China, 
i. 2 n., 7 n., 8 n., 216 n. 
Hw2.n-t*o-to, capital of Ta-mo-sih- 
tch-ti, ii. 293. 

Hwan-yuen, a district in Ho-nan, 
i.4. 

Hwei sang, a pilgrim, i. 16 , 84 , 106 , 
108 . 

Hwo or Hwoh — Kiinduz country, i. 

39, 42, 43 ; ii. 287, 288, 2S9. 
Hwfih-lo-mo— Gurma, 

Hwui-kin, a pilgrim, i. 23 , 
Hwui-king, Buddhist pilgrim i, 
23 , 26 , 28 , 31 . 
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Hwui-wu, pilgrim, i. 23. 
Hwui-lib, i. 20. 

Hwui-ta, i 26, 31, 33. 


I. ‘ 

loY moimtaina — Muzart, i. 19. 

I-gu country — Kamul, i. 19. 

I-lo-pO“ta-lo — J&iapatra (n%a), i. 

137. 

image of Buddlia, ii. 522 ; walking, 
i- 43- 

Imaus mountains, i. 135 11. 

Indarab or Andardb (’An-ta-lo-po), 
i. 43* 

India, names of, i. 69 ; extent, 
climate, 70 ; boundaries of, 90. 

Indra, ii. 36 n. 

Indrasila-griha, i. 58 n. 

Indus river, i. 39, 103, 107. 

IndhyMri bills, ii. 257 n. 

Ing, river of Ho-uan, i. 4. 

Ing-chuen — Yu-chen in Ho-nan, 
i. 2. 

‘inner palace,’ Zanana(CAony-X:ony), 
i. 23. 

In-po-kin — Yamg^n in BadakhsMn, 
i. 42 j ii. 291. 

Introduction to the Si-ijU’ki, i. 7. 

In-tu — name for India, i. 69. 

In-tu-ki — records of India, ii. 6l n. 

inundation miracle, ii. 131. 

Iron-gates — Koblugha,i. 36. 37, 39 n. 

Iron -wheel king, i. 64. 

IsfijS-b, town in Turkist5,u, i. 29 n. 

Issyk-kul, Turkish name of Lake 
Temurti or Lop-nur, i. 11 ; 25 u., 
28 n., 2911. 

Isteriish5.n, Suirlshna, i. 31 n. 

Isvara (I-shi-fa-lo) Tsii-tsai, author 
of the ^O-pi-ta-mo-'ining-ching- 
lun, i. 1 1 2. 

Isvara (Tsz-tsai), Mahddeva, i. 113, 
I15, 127 n. ; ii. 23. 

I-tsing, writer of Buddhist records, 
i. 11. 

Idaytvpos, town in O^dpaa, i. 147 n. 


■ 

Jade handle (to move the), i. 4 u., 
jade stone, i. 21. 

Jaina sects, i, 144 n., 145. 

Jajahuti — Chi-ki-t’o, a district in 
Central India, ii. 271. 


J^japiira, in Orissa, ii, 204 a, 

Jajthtiban, ii 147 n. 

JaUl5.bM, in Kdbul, i. 9s n. 

Jal5,15,bM valley stdpas, i. 55 n. 

Jalandhar (She-lan-t’o-Io), i. 167 n.^ 
174 n. 

jdtinaSf twisted hair, ii 176. 

Jam^lgarhi, i. 114 11. 

jamhu (chen-pu) tree, ii. 19 n.g 
30 * 

Jambudvipa (Chen-pu-cheu), i. 32, 
40, 64, 78 ; 13 ; ii. l6, 47, 88 n., 
S9j 95j 96 , ir5» 

Jammu or Jambu, town, perhaps 
Jayapura, i. 165 n. 

Janaka, ii. 78 n. 

Janakapura (Ch’en-shu-na), ii. 78 n. 

Jar5,sandha-ka-baithak, ii. 18 1 n. 

Jarsu river, i. 29 n. 

Jdtahas (Pen-seng and Pen-seng- 
sse), i. 124, 171 ; of the lion and 
the pig, 196 n. 

jdt% modes of birth, i. 64 n. 

Java, probably Yamanadvtpa, ii. 
200 D. 

Jayapura (She-ye-pu-lo), perhaps 
Jammu, i. 165 n., 166 n. 

Jayasina (She-ye-si-na), in Chinese 
Shing-kiun, ii. 146, 147. 

Jerm, town in BadakshS,n, i. 42 n. 

Jdta (Shi-to-yueii), the garden of, 
ii 4 n., 5 ; prince, son of King 
Pras^najit, ii. lo. 

JOtavana (Shi - to - lin), in Chinese 
Shing-lin, i. 44, 46, 46, 70 ; 202 ; 
ii. 4, 8, 12, 13. 

Jhelam river, i. 163 n. 

JimdtavUhana Bddhisattva (Shing- 
yun), i. 210 n. 

Jina or Cbanna (Gh’in-na) B6dhi- 
sattva, in Chinese T’ong-sheu, ii. 
218,219,220,259. 

Jinamitra (Shing-yeu), ii. 171. 

Jin-jo-sien — KsMnti-Rtehi, i 121 n. 

Jin-kia-lan sanghfir5,ma, i 56 n., 
58 n. 

Jinaputra (Ch’in-na-fo-ta-lo), in Chi- 
nese Tsiii-shing-tszu, author of 
the Yii^chie’Sli-ti’-lun-shihy ii. 275. 

Jen-tang-fo — Dipahkara Buddha, 1. 
92. 

Jishnugupta, ii. 81 n. 

Jivaka ( Shi-po-kia) , in Chin ese K en g- 
hwo, i. 59 ; ii. 152. 

jwanjiva (Ming-ming), a bird, ii. 80. 

JMnachandra (Chi-yueh), ii. 171. 
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JMnaprasthdna Sdstra of Kjltyai- Ktoalaaka (ICia-mo-laag-kia), il 
yaniputra, i. 15511. 200. 

Ju, river of Ho-nan, i. 4 n. KtoaJdka, ii. 22. 

Ju-i — ManOrMta, i. 98 n. Kil.marflpa(Kia-rao4u-po), i. 215; ii. 

Jui-mo-to^ — Juniadha?, I95) 2040. 

Ju-lai — Tatli%ata, i. 88. Tcamhala (kien-po-lo), a woollen 

Jiimadha (Ju'i-mo-to), a district near cloth, blanket, i. 75. 

Sir-i*pul, i. 48. Katnul, i, 13, 19; polyandry in, i. 

JnmD4 or Yamun^ (Pu*na), i. 37. 17 n. 

Jiin^gadh in KMliitWM, ii. 269. Kana, father of Ya.4a, i. 53 11. 
Jiizgctna (Hn-shi-kien), i. 48. Kanadeva — D6va Bodhisattva, i. 

Jyhhta (Shi-se-ch*a), month, i. 72. 190 n. 

Jydtishka (Ch’u-ti-se-kia), in Ohi- kanaka {hk-ni-kia) trees, ii. 150. 
nese Sing-li, ii. 167. Kanakamuni (Kia-no-kia-meu-ni), 

Buddha, i. 49 ; ii, 19. 

Kanakpnr village, ii. 19 n. 

Kananj, i. 43 ; 206 n. See Kanya- 
Kabhanba or Kavandha (Han-pan- kubja. 

to), i, 89. K^hchanamM^ (Chin-kin-man), wife 

Kitbul, Kdpben or K6ph^‘S, river, of Kunala, i. X41 n. 
i. 100 n.; 56 n., 67 n., 90 n,, 91 n., Kiinchlpura (Kien-chi-pu-lo) — Con- 
97 n., 109 n. jiveram, ii. 171 n., 228, 229, 230 

Kachha (K’ie-ch’a), ii. 264 n., 265 f., «•, 231 n. 

26611. Kandahiir — GandhS<ra (q. v.)^ i. 

KachchhMi of P^nini, i. 98 n., ii. 135 
281 n. * kajidiL {heim-to), plant, i. 88. 

Kafirnahan, river, i. 39 n., 40 n. Kauerki coins, i. 65 n. 

* Kafiir-log’ — Buddhists, i. 91 n. Kang — Samarkand, i. 32 n. 

KabalgHnw, ii. 192 n. Kanhapur, i. 225 n. 

Kaikhusru, ii. 302 n. Kanishka-ntja (Kia-ni-se-kia), i. 32, 

Kajangh616. See Kajingha ; Kajan- 103; 56 n., 1 17, 151 f., 156, 173, 
gh^ld NiyaAgam^, ii. 193 n. I75 J 99> 

KajAri, village, ii. 193 n. n., 103, log n. ; sangiiilrama (see 

KaJinghara(Kie-chu-hoh-k’i-lo),Ka- Jour, A. S. Beny,, vol. xvii., pt. 
jdghira or Kajingarha, country in i. p. 494)» *03> ^®9* 

Eastern India, i. 215 n. ; ii. 193, Kan jut, a Dard state, i. 299 n. 

198. KanhAri caves, i. 92 n. 

KAkavarnin, ii. 2 n. Kavdyila — Kanauj, i. 206 n. 

KAkdpur, i. 225 n. Kan-su province, i. 12, 18 ; 24 n, 

period of time, i. 71. Kany^kubja or KAnyakubja (Kuih- 

Kala-i-Khum. See Khum. niu-ch’ing and Kie-jo-kio-she- 

Kdla-ka-sarai, supposed site of Tak- kw6), Kanauj, i. 205 f., 206 n., 
shasilA,!. 13611. 207, 217, 218 ; ii. 74. 

EMaphiAka (Kia-lo-pi-na-kia), town, Kan-ying, Chinese general, i. 30. 

1.68; ii. 177, 180, Kao-chang — Turfan, i. 13, 19,25; 

KM446ka (’O-chu-kia), king, ii. 85, 39^* 

n., 90 n., 102 n. Kao-Tsung, ^emperor, 1 6. ^ 

Kali (Kie-li) r^ja, in Chinese — Ten- KapiladbArina, Saiva, sect, 1.55^,76, 
tseng-wang, i. 121 11. Kapila, ii. 54 223, 224 n. 

Kalinga (Kie-ling-kia), ii. 207 f. Kapilavastu^ (Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu), i. 
kalpavrtkshaj wishing tree, i. 105 17, 49 ; ii. 13, 18 n.. 19 n., 167 

n. 11. » 290 n. 

KAlsi, in Jaunslir, i. 186 11., 187 n. kapinjala (kia-piii-she-lo) — 
Kalyto, in the Deldmii, ii. 255 11, pheasant, ii. 33. 

MmadMtu ( Yo-kiai), world of Kapila-— Kia-pi-she, a kingdom north 
desire, i. i n., 208. of the K4bul river, the Kapisb 
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of tbe Muliammadans (Elliot, 
Mist, Ind., vol. i. p. 47), i. 53, 54, 
55 n., 56 11., 57; king of, i. 90, 
9 h 97? 9^ ^36? 176 ; ii- 281. 

Kapisene, See Gapissa. 

Kapitha (Kie-pi-tba), in Northern 
India, i. 89, 202, 206 n. ; ii. 79. 
Kapdtika (pige(>ii)-convent, ii. 182, 
183. • 

K^pfil or K4vul — K^bfll, i. 54 n. 
Kapurdagarbi, i. 114 n. 

Karak^sb river, ii. 320 n. 
Kara-khitai, people, i. 26 n. 
Karakorum mountains, 1 12 n. 
Mrdla {ha-la-U) cloth, i. 75. 
Kara-moto, town, i. 13. 

Karanda or Kalanda (Kia-lan-t’o), 
ii. 159 n., 160. 

Karandahrada (Kia-lan-to-ch’i), ii, 
165.' 

Karan^avenuvana(Kia"lan-t’o-chuh- 
yien), i, 60; ii. 159. 

Kara-nirds — Tuh-kiueh or Turks, 

i. 20 n., 37 n. 

Kara-shahr or Karsb§,r, i. 13; 17 n., 
18 n. 

Kard-sou (of Klaproth) river, i. 90 n. 
Kar^teghln, river, north branch of 
the Oxus, i. 39 n. 

Karatdy^, river, ii. 194 n., 195 n. 
Karchu (?) (K’ie-p’an-t’o), ii. 299 n. 
karha (p’ing), ii. 65 n. 

Icarmaddna (tin-sse), i. 99 ; 81 ; 

ii. 96. 

Karna, king of Ahga, ii. 187 n., 
201 n. 

lvarn^garli,near BhS,galpur,ii. 191 n., 
201 n. 

Karnasuvarna (Kie - la - na - su - fa- la- 
na), in Chinese Kin-’rh, a district 
in Bengal, i. 210, 212; ii 201. 
Tcarpdra (kie-pu-io), camphor, ii. 
232. , 

Kars^na town, i. 201 n. 

Karshar or Karasharh, perhaps same 
as Wu-i or Wu-ki and ’0-ki-ni of 
Hiuen Tsiang, i. 13, 

K^rttika (Kia-la-ti-kia) month, i. 

72. 

Karunarnava — Avalokit^svara, i. 
60. 

Ms-fit {Ma-she), plant, i. 46. 

Katona (Ki-shwang-na ?), i. 26 n. 
K^sapura (Kia-she-pu-lo), i. 237. 
Kashauia (Kiuh-shwang-ni-kia), i. 
34? 35 K' 


(kia-sha), brick or ochrey. 
coloured upper robe of the Baud- 
dha priests, i 53, 95 ; 49? 273- 

Kashgar (Kie-sha), i. 19, 90 ; ii. 

298, 299? 306. 

Kashtaharana-parvata — Mongir, ii. 
186 n. 

Kasia village, ii. 32 n. 

Kasia regio of Ptolemy, ii. 299 n. 
Kao-iot of Pfcolemy, ii. 209 n. 

Ka^i country, i. 67. 

K&i^ipur, town, i. 199 n. 

Kasmir (Kia-shi-mi-lo), i. 116, 117, 
134 n., 136-137, 143, 147, 148 f., 
150 11., 156 n., 163, 165 n., 171, 
192, 196; ii. 312, 314, 315. 
KaaTreipla, Kdffireipa or Kda-fieLpa 
— Ka^mir, i, 148 n. 

Kasdr, town in the Panj^b, i. 173 n. 
K^syapa Buddha (Kia-she-po), i. 
39, 48, 61, 66, 67, 68, 103 ; 48, 
53 n., 76, 113,121, 122, 124, 
125? 137? 153? 238 n. ; ii. 13. 
22 n., 40, 48, 55 n., 76, 113, 124, 
125, 130, 131, 139, 143, 144, 162, 
163, 164, 180, 223 n. 

K44yapa and Kadru, i. 137 n. 
K^syapapura or KacrTdwvpos — Kas- 
mir, i. 148 n. 

K^syapiyas (Yin-kwong-pu) school, 
i 121. 

Kataghdn or Kunduz (q. v.), i. 
42 n. 

Katak, ii, 205 n., 207 n., 303 n. 
Katr§, mound, at Mathura, i. 181 n. 
Kdty^yana (Kia-t’o-yen-na), author 
of the Ahhidkarmajndnapras^ 
thdna S'dstra, i. 175, 176 n. ; ii. 
254, 280. 

K4ty&yanaputra^s JMnaprastMna 
S'dstraf i. 155 n. 

Kau-chang — country of the Uigurs, 
i. 17 ; ii. 326 n. 

Tcau-Td — a fish, ii. 297. 

Kaundinya (Kiau-chin-jii), i. 68; ii. 
55* n., 121 n. 

Kau4&mbi (Kiau-ahang-mi), i. 20, 
68 ; 234, 235 ; ii. 2I, 322. 
kauiiya (kiau-she-ye), coarse silk, 

i. 75. 166. 

MvM river, ii. 231 11., 237 n. 
K5.v6ripattanam, ii. 233 n. 

Key a fabulous horse, able to go a 
thousand U a day, i. 4. 

KebOd, Keshbfid, or KebM (Kie-pu- 
ta-na) — Meheket, i, 33. 
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Kesh (Ki-sliwaiig-na), i, 26 b,, 35, 

36. 

IChadafcu-'biilak or Tsaghan Ashiban- 
tii, i. 13 n. 

khadira {Fie4o4o), twig, i. 68 n. 
hlmkhkamm or hikkala (ki-ka-lam), 
the religious staflP, i 96 n, 5 name 
of a temple, i lOT. 

KMn of the Turks, i. 27. ■ 
Kh4n4bad, in Badakshto, i. 42 n. 
Khandagiri in Orissa, ii. 205 n,, 
206 n. 

Khara - M^nikpur, in Audh, i. 
21:011, 

Khasi-kas, Khasas. See Kie-sha. 
Khavandha? (K’ie-p’an-t’o), ii. 298, 

303* 

Khawak pass, ii. 286 n. 

Kheda, in Gujarat, ii. 266 n. 

IOi6tal or Borddhonkhti, in Dinlij- 
pur, ii, 194 n. 

Khdtils or Ketaksh, identified by 
Ounningham with Simhapura, i. 
143 n. 

Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo — capital of ’0-tiu- 
p’o-chi-lo, ii, 276. 
Khi-li-seh-mo—Khrishma, i. 42. 
Khink-but, one of the Bfimiyfin 
images, i. 51 n. 

Khiu-kai-tsa'i-in, the nine borders 
or islands, i. 3 n. 

Khojend in Turkistdn, i. 31 n. 
Khoaspes— Kunar river, i. 97 n. 
Khdkand, a Khanate in Turkist4n, 

i. 30 n., 31 n. 

Khorasto, i. 35 n,, 48 n. 

Khorasmia — Khw^razm, q. v. 

Khost (KVoh-seh-to), i. 43 n. ; ii. 

287. 

Khotan or Khutan (K’iu-sa-tan-na), 
in Chinese Ti-jeu, country, the 
Li-yul of Tibetan writers, i. 10, 
13, 14, 15, 19, 25, 78, 84, 86, 88, 
91, 106 ; 287 ; letters, i. 89 ; ii. 
308 ; river Yu-tien, i. 13 j 194; 

ii. 301 n., 307 n., 320 n. 

Ehotlto, Khotl, Kutl, or Khatl^n 

(Kho-to-lo), i. 40 n., 4I n. 
Khousta or Khost, v. (KVoh-seh- 
to), i. 43 n. 

Khozd^r, ii, 277 n, 

Khrishma or Kishm (Khi-H-seh- 
mo), i. 42 n. ; ii. 289-291. 
KhuddahaniJcd^ai iL 164. 

Klmlin (Hodin), i, 40 n., 43. 
Khulm river, i. 43 n. 


Khum or Kala-i-Khum, capital of 
Darwdz, i. 41 n. 

IChutan, see Khotan. 

Khwdrazm (Ho-ii-sih-mi-kia), i. 

I 35 - 

Kh, family name of the Chau, i 

! 2. • ■ ^ ' 

! Kiai-hien — ^ilabhadra, ‘sage of moral 
conduct,’ ii. no, 1 71. 

Kia-lan-t’o - chuh - yuen — Karanda- 
v6nuvana, ii. 159. 
hia-lan — sangh4r4ma, i. 92. 
Kia-la-ti-kia — K^rttika. 
Kia-lo-pi-na-kia — Mlapinflka. 
Kia-mo-lang-kia — K^malahldi, ii. 
200. 

Kia-mo-lu-po' — Kdmardpa, ii. 195. 
Mang — amber, i. 89 n. 

Kia-ni-se-kia — Kanishka. 
i Kiao-so-lo — Kdsala, i. 44; ii. 1 86. 

I Kiao-ta-mo — Gautama, i i. 35, 15 1. 

I Kia-pi-she — KapisSa. 

‘ bia-ska — hashdya robe, ii. 49. 
Kia-she-po — Kfii^yapa, ii. 113. 
Kia-shi-mi-lo — Ka.4mtr, i. 136, 147, 
148. 

Kia-shi-pu-lo — Ku4apura, i. 237, 
Kiau-ming — S'ilpasthdna mdyd, 
Kiau-sbang-mi — Kau4ainbi. 
biau-she-ye — hausiya, silk, i. 166. 
Kia-ye, Mount Gay4, ii. 113. 
Kia-ye-kia-she-po — Gay4-k44yapa, 

I ^^3- , .. 

Kia-sbe-po-fo — K^syapa Buddha, 11. 

48. 

K’ie-ch’a — Kaohha, ii. 265. 

K’ie-ch’a — Kheda (?), ii. 266 n, 
Kie-chi — Gachi or Gaz {7. v.), i. 49. 
Kie-chu-hoh-k’Mi — K^j ughira or 
Khajinghara, ii. 186, 193. 
Kie-jo-kio-she— Kanyfikubja, i, 205. 
Ki@*la-na-su - fa - la - na — Karnasu- 
varna. 

Kie-li— Kali, i. 12 1 n. 

Kie-ling-kia — Kalinga. 
hie-nidcia — kanaka trees, ii. 150. 
K’ien-kwei, Prince, i. 23. - 

kien-po-lo—~i5;a?»-6<j^<z. 

Kien-t’o-lo or Kien-t’o-wei, Gand- 
hdra, i. 81. 

K’ie-p*an-t’o — Khabandha or Kar- 
chn, ii. 298, 303, 305. 
Kie-pido-fa-su-tu — Kapilavastu, ii. 

13 * 

Kie-pi-tba— Kapitba, i. 202. 
bve-pi’ia — bapitiha fruit, i. 88. 
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K’ie-pu4a-Da~K^biid, q. v, 
hie ’pu~lo —harpiira^ cam phor, ii. 
232. 

Kie-slia— (?) Klishgar, i. 14, 26, 28 n 
ii. 298, 299, 304, 306. 

IdJi-fii’to — boots, ii. 2S0. 

Kih-meb — Kucb4, i. 24 «. ! 

Ki-jou-i — Kanauj, i. 43. I 

Kikana (Ki-kiaog-na), ii. 282. 
Kt‘kiang-Da — Kikana, ii. 282. 
Ki-ku-to — Andthapindada, ii. 4, 5. 
Kikit, ii. 277 n. 

Ki-li-seh-mo — Krisbma or Kisbm, 
ii. 283, 289, 290, 291. 
Ki-li-tho-kiU"Cb*a — Gridbrakuta, ii. 
152. 

Ki-li-to— Kritiyas, i. 150. 
Kiii-chi-pu-lo — KMchipura, ii. 228. 
Jcindru — olibanum, ii. 265 n. 
hl 7 ig — sfd 7 'as, i. 80. 

King-ki — ^Gangi, i. 122. 

King-kia — Gauges river, i. ii. 
King-pu — Sautr^ntika school, ii, 
302. 

Kin-ho — golden river, ii. 39. 

Kin-hu — Upagupta, i. 182 n.; ii. 
88 n, 

Kin-hwui — Sthiramati, ii. 171, 
268. 

Ki-ni-kia — Kanika, or Kanishka, 
i. $2. 

Kinnaras, ii. 69. 

kin-po-lo — humbht^'aSf crocodiles, ii. 
49. 

Kin-*rh— Karnasuvarna. 

Kin - slie - poo - lun — K6sha Karakd 
Kdsti'a, i. 193. 

Kin-shi — Suvarnagotra, i. 199. 
kin~fi — ghantdj ii. 96. 

Kio-ho-yen-na — Kub4diS,n, q. v, 
Ki-pin, Cophene, or K^bul, i. 27, 
100; mistake for Kia-shi-mi-lo, 
i. 147 n. ^ 

Kirghizes, i. 27 n. 
hH^sang — ^to bow to the ground, i. 
85 n, 

Kishm. See Khrishma. 
Ki-shwang-na — Kesh, q. v. 

Ki-to-io, conquest of, i. 100 n. 
JcH4e—ctdbhuta, i. 127 n. 
KiU"Che»lo— -Giirjjara, ii, 267. 
K’iu-chi— KucM^ q, v, 

Kiueh-yii or Kong-yu, city, i. 89. 
Kiuh-shwang-ui"kia — Kashania, 9. v. 
K^iu-kia-li — Kiikalt. 
Kiu-kiu-eh’a-’o-lan-mo, ii. 95. 


Kihi-ki*u-cha-po-t’p-shan ( Kukkuta- 
pddagiri), ii. 142. 

Kiu-laug-na — Kuran in BadakshUn, 

i. 42 ; ii. 292. 

Kiu-li-kia— Kulika, 
Kiu-liu-po-t’o-shan — Gurup^dagiri 
• ii. 142. 

Kiu-lU'to — Kuluta, 

K’iu-lii-sa-pang, i. 56 n. 

Kiu-ini-t’o — Kumidha, q, v, 
Kiu-na-mo-ti — Gunamati Bddhi- 
sattva, ii. 104. 

Kin-na-po-la-p’o — Gunaprabha, i 
190. 

Kiu - pi - sh wang - na — Gdvilana, i 
199. 

Kiu-po-li — Gop&li. 

Kiii-sa-tan-na — Khotan, ii. 308. 
K’iu-sha — Ghdsha, i. 142. 

Kiu ’ she - po - lun — Nydydnusm'Q 
Sdstrai i. i6o n. 

Kiu-shi-lin-kia — Gosrihga mount, 

ii, 313. 

Kiu-shi-lo — Ghoshira, i. 236. 
Kiu-shi-na-kie-lo — Kusinagara, ii. 
31 - 

Kiu-yif a Chinese work, i, 30 n. 
Kizil-kflm desert, i. 32 n. 

JcUms, five, i. 152 n., 154. 

Kling boys, ii. 208 n. 

Kohlfigha or Kahigah, Iron Gates, 

i. 36 n. 

KokMi, ii. 9 n. 

KokchO, river, i. 42 n. 

I Koko nor, i. 13 11. 

Kolkhi nation, i. 35 n. 

; Ko-li-ti — Hilriti, mother of demons, 

I i. 1 10 n. 

I Kolfika— Kulflta, i. 1 77 11. 
Kondinya, disciple of Buddha, i. 
121 n. 

Kong-kin-na-pu-Io — Konkan^pura, 

ii- 235» 253. 

Kong-u-t’o — Konyddha. 

Kong-yu town, i. 29. 

Koiikanapura — Kong-kin-na-pu-Io, 

ii. 253 f. 

Konyddha (Kong-u-t*o), perhaps 
Gan jam, ii. 206. 

Kdphdn or Kdphds, K^bul river, 
i. 109 n. 

Koringa, ii. 207 n. 

Korla, town, i. 13. 

Korla, i. i8 n, 

I Kdsala country (Kiao-sa-lo), or Ay6- 
I dhy4, i. 44; ii. 209 f., 214 n. 
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Kdsala, Southern, ii. lOO n. 
Ko-sang-ckuen^ a Chinese work, i. 
12 . ‘ 

Kdshakaralcd S*dstra (Kiu-she-pao- 
lun), i 193. 

KdshaMld Sdstra^ i. 193 n. 

Kdtesvara in Kachha, ii. 277 n, 
Krakiichchhanda(Kia-lo-keu-ch’un- 
t’o), a Buddha, i. 48; ii. 18, 19. 
Krishma or Kishm (Ki-ii-seh-mo), 
ii. 289. 

KrWmafahslia {Ile-fen), dark fort- 
night, i. 71. 

KrteLind, river, ii, 21 7 n. 

Kritiyas (Ki-li-to), Ch, Mai-te, 
bought people, inhabitants of 
ICa^mtr, i. 150, 156 f. 
hr6ia (keu-lu-she), a distance, i. 70. 
kshana (t’sa-na), smallest measure 
of time, i. 71. 

Kshd-nti, Rishi (Jin-jo-sien) Bodhi- 
sattva, i. 121. 

Kshattriyas (T’sa-ti-ii), i. 76, 82, 89 ; 
ii. 256, 270. 

Kshitigarbha Bddhisattva, i. ii n. 
kshauma (t’so-mo), linen, i. 75* 
Kahunadeva (T’seu-na), ii. 284, 
Kuan (Ho-han), country, i, 34, 
Kuan-nSn — Japanese name of Ava- 
Idkit^^vara, i. 60 n. 

KubMi^n — Kio-ho-yen-na, i. 40. 
Kuch^ or Kuch^ (K’iu-chi), i. 19, 
78; 18 11., 19, 24 ; ii. 67 n., 313, 

314-. 

amber dish, ii. 129. 
Ku-hwitn-ch’a — Gdkantha convent 
i. x86. 

Kiiih-niu-shing — Kanydkubja, i. 
209. 

kuin-chi-Ma—kundihd, 

Kujjasdbhita (?), ii. 74. 

Kukiili (Kiu-kia-li), Bhikshunt, ii. 
9 ; ditch, 9. 

KukkutapMagiri (Kiu-kiu-ch’a-po- 
t’O'Shan), Chinese, Khi-tso-shan, i. 
6 n. ; ii 95 142, 223 n. 

KukkutapUda vihto, ii. 142 n. 
Kukkut^r^ma (Kiu-kiu-ch’a-’o-lan- 
mo),ii95. 

KulSib, part of Su-man, i. 40, 41 n. 
Kulika (Kiu-li-kia) village, ii. 175. 
Kul-i — F^mirkulitn lake, ii. 297 11. 
Kuluta (Kiu-lu-to), the district of 
Kulu, i 177, 178 n. 

Kumilra (? Ghi-modo), in Southern 
India, ii. 231 n., 232 n. 


Kumto (Keu-mo-lo), Bhlskaravar- 
inA king of Kfimandpa, ii. 196, 

197, 198. 

Kumtojiva (Keu-mo-lo-shi), li. 1 10 

n. 

Kumtolabdha (Ku-mo-lo-lo-to or 
Tong-sheu), i. 139 ; ii. 218, 301. 
KumS.raraja — Sri Harsha of Kilma- 
rtipa, i. 213, 213, 216, 218. 
Kum^rila-p^ddh, ii. 142 n. 

Knm^un, i. 198 n. 

Kumbhaghonam, town, ii. 231 h. 
Kumbh^n stdpa, ii. 65 n. 
humhMras (Hn-po-lo), ii. 49. 
Kumidha — Kiu-ini-t’o, i. 41. 
Ku-mo-lo-to-to — Kumtol abdha, i. 
139 n. 

Kun^la (Ku-na-lang), Prince, i. 

139 f., 140 n., 141 n.^ 

Kunar river, in Kdbul, i. 90 n. 
himdikd (kiun-eh’i-kia), water ves- 
sel, ii. 170. 

Kunduz or Kataghdn (Hwoh), i. 39 
n., 42 ; ii. 287, 28S, 289. 

Kunduz, or Southern SurkhS,h river, 
i. 43 »• 

Kung — original name of Fa-Hian, 

i. 11. 

Kung-siin, i. 13, 25. 

Kung-shing — citadel or royal resi- 
dence, i. 98 n. 

Kuhkuma (Yuh-kin-hiang) stdpa, 

ii. 125, 126. 

Kuram valley, i. 43 n. 

KuiAna (Kiu-lang-na),in Badakshlln, 
i. 42 n. ; ii, 292. 

Kurgan -tube plain, i. 41 n. 
Kurkihd,r, ii. 142 n. 

Kurudvtpa, one of the four conti- 
nents, i. n. 

Kuruksh^tra, i. 184 n. 
Kurus6na-ka-gadh — Kariiaau varna, 

i. 2ion. 

kuh, grass of good omen, i. 62. 
KuB4g^rapura(Kiu-she-kie-la-pu-lo), 

ii. 149, 165. 

Ku4an&bha, i. 209 n. 

Ku4anagara. See Eu4inagara. 
KuiSapura or Ku^abhavapura, i. 

237 n. 

Kush4n town, perhaps the capital 
of I£api4a, i. 56 n. 

Kush^na (Kwei-shwang), i. 56 n. 
Ku-shi — Ku.4inagara, ii. 161. 
Ku.4igr^imaka, Kusinagara (Keu- 
fihi), Kusinagarl, Kuwii4ra (Kiu- 
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slii>iia-k’ie-lo), i. 61, 52 n., 132, 

133 ; “• 3I> 40, 4I> 69, 73. 90. t6i. 

K.u-sse,-— Ku-sse-ti, the ancient land 
of the Uigurs, ii. 326 n, 

Kustana (Kiu-sa-ta-na) or Kh6tan, 
ii. 308, 309, 311, 314, 315, 316, 
318, 319, 322, 324. 

Kustana, the child, ii. 31 1. ^ 

Kusumapura (Keu - su - mo - ptt^o), 
in Chin. Hwa-koiig, capital of Kan- 
y^knhja, i. 207 t ; ii. 83, 85, 86, 
kuta, ii. 67 n. 

Kutl. See Khotl4n. 

Kuv^ra— 'Yaisravana, ii. 69 n. 
Kwa-chaii, i. 19 ; 17 11. 
hwai 4 — iamna^ ii. 64 n. 

Kwang-cheu — Amj^uvarman,ii. 81 n. 
Kwang-chou, town, i. 81, 82. 
Kwmg~pih — 8 'atasdstra vaipidyanif 
i. 231. 

Kwang-po — ^Vy^sa, ii. 148. 
Kwang-yeu — Prahhdmitra, ii. 171. 
Kwan-lo, divination of, i. 95, 
Kwau-shai-tsz’-tsai, Kwan-shai-yin, 
Kwan - tsz’ - tsai, or Kwan-yin — 
Aval6kit^*4var4, i. 19 ; 127 n., 
128; ii. 172, 173, 183, 184 n., 19s, 
224, 225, 257. 

Kwang-ye— “ Desert” vih^ra, i. 67 . 
Kwei-tseu-mu— Mritt, i. iii n. 
Kwe‘i*shwang — a tribe of the Yuei- 
chi, i. 56 n. 

Kwen-lim mountains, i. 12 n. ! 
KVoh-seh-to — Khoat, H. 287. 

L. 

labour, forced, i. 87. 

Lae-lih — Lto or M41av& dynasty, 
i. 16, 91, 100. 

Iiadakh, not to be identified with 
Yu-hwui or Kie-sha, i. 14. 

La»fa-ni — L^vani, ii. 23. 
la-fo-^lava, salt, ii. 23 n. 

L^ghman— Lan-po, vulg. for Lam- 
gh^n, i. 90 n. 

LHhdr, or Lohdwar, near the Rdvi, 
i. 167 n., 173 n. 

Lahul (Lo-n-lo), i. 177. 

Lajward, town in BadakshS,n, i. 
42 n, 

L^koridn, or LakOva, ruined city 
near KiMt, ii. 277 n. 
laMiamt (siang), marks on Buddha, 
i. 102 n., 188 n. 

Lakhnau, in Audh, i. 210 n. 


Lflla or L4ra, lord. 

LUras, Vrijjis of VaisMi, i. 108 n, 
Lanaghflii (Lan-po), Lampaka, in 
K4bul, i. 56 n., 90, 91 n., 164. 
Aafirdrai, Aa/^/Sdrac, ‘‘Aafiirdyai-— 
the Lampakas, or Murandas, i, 
90. 

^Lan-chau, city, i. 18. 

Lahgala (Lang kie-lo) country, ii. 

276, 277. 

j lang-nao-himg — camphor, ii. 232. 
Lankdvatdra SMm (Ling-kia-king), 

ii. 251, 252 n. 

Lan-mo — ^Rdmagr^ma, i. 50 ; ii. 25, 
26. 

Lan-po — Lamghdn, i. 164. 

La Paz pearl-fishery, ii. 251 n. 
Iapis 4 azuli dish, i. Ii, ii. 129; 

(lieu-li), ii. 149 ; mines, i. 42 n, 
L4ra or Lala (Lo-lo), i. 100 ; ii. 
266 n. 

I4ra8 {Northern and Southern), i. 16. 
Larik^ Mount, ii. 251, 252 n. 
Laou-Tseu, i. 94. 

Lau-Shan, i. 82. 

lava (la-fo), measure of time. 

L^vapi (La-fa-ni), ii. 23, 24. 
law, administration of, i. 83 f. 
Leu-lan, same as Ka-fo-po, ii. 325. 
Lhdyal, Tibetan name of Lahul, i. 

177 D. 

Liang-chau, in Kan-suh, i. 18; 17 n., 
51- 

Lichchhavis (Li-che-p’o), i. 13, 62, 
66 ; ii. 67 n., 70, 73, 77 n., 81. 
Lien-hwa — Padmavati, 14I n. 

Uh — chestnut, i. 88. 

U 4 io — a vegetable, i. 82. 

Li-I, prefect, i. 83. 

UksM, a very small measure, i. fO» 
Lilinjan river, ii, 112, n. 138 n. 
Li-mi — MahdchampO,, ii. 200. 
Ling-chi-tse, i. 97. 
lAng-hid-hing — Lanka, or Lankdm- 
th'a 2 $i* 

Ling-shan mountains, i. 27 ; 25. 

Zi— pear, i. 88. 

Lin-hwa-sih — Utpalavarm^, i. 204. 
Lin-tsze, in Shan-tung, i. 93. 
Li-po-to — Revata, Ayushmat, ii, 74- 
Li-shan mountain, where Shun was 
tilling the ground when Yao came 
to call him to the empire, i. 2, 
Liu, house of, i, 83. ^ 

Liu-li — VirOd^iaka, i. 48. 

Jlm-Zt— -lapis-lazuli, ii. 129, 149. 
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Litsabyis (?), Liclichhavxs, ii. 70 n. 
Little Teliicle. See Hinay^na. 
Li-yiil— Kbotan, i 13 , 87 . 

Lob-Bor, i. 90 n., 1211. 

Lo-bu 4 o — R 4 hula, ii. 67. 

Lo»i or Ro-hi country — Afghanistan, 

. i. 36 , ■ 

Lo-in-ni-lo — -ROhinila (?), 95, ii. 184. 
Ukandthaj lords of the world, i. 

10 n., 22. : 

LdkOttarav^dins (Shwo - ch’uh - shi- 
pu) school, i. 50. 

Longhlr (Lan-ki-lo?), ii. 277 n. 
Lo-mo-in-tu — the Helmahd valley, 

11 283, 

Lo-lo — L4ra or Lala, ii 266 n. 

Lop, desert, i. 12, 24 n, ; river, i. 25 n. 
loqnat (p’i), i. 89. 

Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi— R^dha-Svtoi, i. 66. 
Lo - to - wei - chi — Raktaviti sangha- 
r4ma, ii 202. 

Lo“U-lo — Lahiil. 
lotus (hO‘hwa), i. 96 n. 

Lo-yang, city, i. 15 , 18 , 84 , 86. 

Lu country, i. 4 n., 66 n. 

Lu-hi-ta-Ma — Rohitaka, i. 127. 
Lu-kwong subdued the Tartars, i 
86 . 

Lumbini garden, i. 60 ; ii. 23, 24. 
discoxirses, i. 80. 

Lung district or mountains, i 22 , 

23 . 

Lung-siang gate, ii. 32 n., 40 n. 
Z'WJi-tiJaw^—chakravartin, ii. 124. 
Lu-shi convent, ii 318. 

Lu-pe — deer forest, ii 45. 

■ M. 

Ma-shing — A 4 vajita, ii 150. 

Mad^war (Mo-ti-pu-lo) or Mandor, 
in Rohilkhand, i. 190 n. 

MMhava (Mo-tVp'o), ii 104, 105, 
107, 108. 

madhuka (mo-t’u-kia), fruit, i. 89. 
MMhyadOla (Chong-kwe), i. 37 . 
Madhpdnta Vihhdga S'dstra (Chung- 
pin-fen-pi-lun), i 226. 

Madhydntika (Mo-t’ien-ti-kia), third 
patriarch, i 53 134? ? 

arhat, i 149, 150. 

Madra tribe,* i. 166 n. 

Ma-dros-pa (Oh. Wu-je-nao), ii. 41, 

'15511.".. 

Magadha (Mo-kie-f 0), i. 54, 55, 144 
n., 168, 215; ii* 77? 81, 87, 
90, 104, ii8, 138, 139, 140, 149 ’ 


W\ 

n., 155, 160, 161 n., 176, 184, 
196, 206 n., 260. 

M%ha (Mo-k*ie), month, i 72. 
MaMbhadrd river, i. 188 n. 
Mah&bddhi saAghdr^ma, ii. 1 33. 
Mah6.b6dhi tree (Mo-ho-p’u-ti), i. 10 
MahA-Brahmardja(Fan), i, 203, 204. 
.MahAbrahm^ sahUmpati, ii 127. 
MahAchampA (Mo-ho-chen-po), Oh. 
Lin-i, in the eastern peninsula, ii 
200. 

MahAchina, i 216 ; ii. 198. 

Mah^d6va (Mo-ho-ti-p’o and Ta- 
tien), ii. 74. 

Mah 4 ddva hill, ii 190. 

Mah4d6va, a priest, i. 150. 

Mah 4 deva r 4 jas, ii, 230 n. 
Mah 4 k 41 a(Chin-wong)-~-Vai. 4 ravana, 
Mah4-K4^yapa (Ta-kia-she-po), ii. 

142,161. See K 44 yapa. 

Maha-li, king of the Lichchhavis, i. 13 . 
M^lh 4 mandala, ii. 2 n. 

Mah 4 in 4 y 4 (Mo-ho-mo-ye), ii 15, 38. 
Mahtoudgalaputra, i. 39 . 

Mah 4 nadt river, ii. 66 n., 209 n. 
Mah 4 n 4 m 4 (Mo-ho-nan), ii. 55 n. 
Mahdnanda, ii. 94 n., 102 n. 
Mah^padma, ii 94 n. 
Mahdparinii'vdna SMra, i. 124 n. 
Mah 4 praj 4 pati (Mo-ho-po-lo-slie-po- 
ti), i. 44 , 49 ; ii. 22 n., 143 n. 
Mah 4 r 4 shtra (Mo-ho-la-ch’a), ii. 
2551 * 

Mahlratnadvipa island, ii. 253. 
Mah 444 Ia Saddharma (Mo-ho-sa-lo), 
ii 2 n., 63. 

Mah 44 ali, ii 82 m 

Mah 4 saiiighlka (Mo-ho-s 4 ng-k’i-pu 
and Ta-chong-pu) school, i. 70 , 
71 ; i2r, 162 ; ii 287. 
Mahdsanghat ii. 165. 

Mah 4 s 4 ra (Mo-ho-sa-lo), ii. 63 n. 
Mah 4 sth 4 nagadh, in Bengal, ii. 

r94n. ' - ^ 

Mah 4 sthavira school, 11. 15. 
Mahdvana (Mo-ho-fa-na and Tii-lin) 
safigh 4 r 4 ma, i. 1245 site of, i. 44 , 
and note. 

MaMvibhdsha JS'dstra {Ta-pi-p' o-sha- 
lun) of Buddhad 4 sa. 

Mah 4 vtra— Jaina Tlrthaihkara, i, 

145 M* 

Mah 4 vih 4 ra, i. 76 . 

Mah 4 Yih 4 rav 4 sina (Mo-ho-pi-ho-lo- 
chu-pu), school, ii 247. 

I Mah^v^kshaRyshi (Ta-shu-sin), 1.208-. 
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Mab 4 yllna (Ta-ching), the Great 
Vehicle, i. 25 , 27 , 36 , 41 , 56 , 70 , 
84 ; 91, no, 112, 113, 120, 137, 
146, 147, 160, 176, 177, 180, i8i, 
191, 197, 201, 207, 225, 226, 227, 
228,229; iL 64 11., 65, 78, 81, 
82, 100, 103, 104, 133, 182, X95, 
208, 210, 212, 221, 224 n., 229, 
247, 254, 257, 260, 264, 266, 269, 
270, 273, 275, 277, 281, 284, 288, 
308, 309. 

Mahdydna SiltrdlankdratiJcd 
(Chwong-yan-ta-shicg - king -lun), 
i. 226. 

Mabdudra (Mo-hi-in-t*o-lo),u. 91, 92, 
231 ; brother of AsOka, ii. 246 f. 

Mah^ndragiri, ii 209 n. 

Mahendramal^ ii. 207 n. 

MahMvara ddva (Ta-tseu- t’sai-ti en ), 
god, i 114, 202; ii 44, 119, 127, 
262, 263, 276, 277. 

Mahe^vara (Mo-hi-sheu-lo) temple, 
i. 223. 

Mah^Bvarapnra (Mo-hi-shi-fa-lu-po- 
lo), in Central India, ii 271. 

Ma-Agags-pa — Aniruddha, ii. 38 n. 

MaM (Mo-ho) river, ii. 139, 142, 
260, 269. 

Mahirakuia or Mihirakula (Mo-hi-lo- 
kiu-lo), in Chinese Ta-tso, king of 
Ka^mtr, i 1 19 n., 120 n., 167, 
168, 169, 170, 171. 

Mahi^jisaka (Mi-sha-se), Ch. Fa-ti- 
pu, school, i 121, 226. 

Mai-lin — Vikritavaua convent, i. 
162. 

Mai-te — Chinese for Kritiyas, inha- 
bitants of Kasmir, i 150 u. 

Maitr6ya (Mei-ta-li-ye) Bodhisattva, 
i 29 , 30 , 68, 78 , 79 ; 134, 1 37, 
155, 226, 227, 228, 238 n ; ii. 22 
n., 46,47, 1 19, 120, 142, 143, 144, 
215, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 
254, 275 n., 313. 

Maitribala (Ts’z’-li) Bddhisattva, i 
I 27 ;ii 2 l 3 . 

Majjima, a missionary, i. 134 n. 

ynakara (ma-kie) fish, i. 102 ; ii. 125. 

Makhi^diwS,, ii 74 1** 

Makhai (Mo-ho-yan) desert, ii, 325 n. 

Malaikdrram or Kumbhagbdnam 
city, ii 231 n. 

Malaktita (Mo-lo*kiu-ch’a, and Ohi- 
mo-lo), ii 230, 231 n., 232 n., 
233 n. 

Malasa or Sampaha, i. 199. 


I M&lava (Mo-la-p’o), i 16 ; ii. 260, 
I 265, 268. 

Malaya (Mo-lo-ye) mountains, ii. 

232, 233 ; Malayagiri, ii 252 n. 
Maidive islands, ii. 252 n. 

Malla (Mo-lo) tribe, ii. 36 n., 37, 38, 
39 , 41 * 

Ma-ming — A 4 vagh 5 sha, ii. loo 11, 
Man people, ii. 198. 
ma-nao — cornelian dish, ii. 129. 
Mdnava (Mo-na-p*o), a young Brah- 
man, ii 176. 

Maneya, ii. 29 n. 

Mahgala (Mong-kie-li), Mahgalavor, 
orMuhgali in Udyttna, i 121 n. 
Mangiferalndica^ Amratree, i. 1960, 
Mang-men Pass, i. 89 . 
mdni {mo-ni), gem, i. 72 , 74 . 
M^nikydla tope, i 136 n., 145 n., 
146 n. 

Manirata or Manorhita, 

Mahjusri (Man-chu-shi-li, and Ch. 
Miu-kia-tsMang p’u-sa), i, 39 , 56 ; 
180; ii 220. 

I Man-kea — Madriddvi, i. 98 . 

I manners of the Hindus, i. 83. 

' manners of N^pfil people, ii. 80, 
Mandrhita (Mo-nu-ho-li-ta, and Ch. 

Ju-i) or Manirata, i. 98, 105. 
Manushakritiyas of Kasmir, in Chi- 
nese Mai-te, i. 1 56 n. 

! Miira (Mo-wang), i. 64 , 69 , 62 , 99 ,* 
182 n. ; ii 21, 53, 59 n., 69, 70, 
71, 121, 124, 132, 133, 154, 157. 
Mara's temptation, ii. 69. 
MapaKavda — Samarkand, i. 32 n. 
Mar 5 »tha country, ii. 255 n. 
mdrg'a^ way or means, ii. 105. 
M^rgaiirsha (Mo-kia-shi-lo), month, 
i. 72. 

Margiana, Margus (Mo-hiu), i. 97 . 
Marpo (Mo-lo-po), Laditk, i. 178 n. 
marriage rites, i. 54; with a flower, 
ii 84. 

Mas^r, ii 63 n., 64 n. 

Ma-shing— Asvajita, ii. 175. 

Master of the law (San-tsiang-fa-sse) 
TripitakachS-rya — Hiueii Tsiang, 

i. 2. 

Masflra (Mo-su-lo) saiigharama, i. 
124, 125. 

MathurS, (Mo-t’u-lo), i 37 ; 179, 18 r 
n., 182 u„ 191 n.; ii 74; inscrip- 
tions, i. 11. 

Matipura (Ma-ti-pu-lo), in Rohil- 
khand, I 189, 190, 19X n. 
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MS.trfj^ta (mother-cliild), il. lOO n. 

SsSssTi"’;; 

niau-hu-li-to—miAArta. 

meaTOWa at langth io India, i. 10 . 

medicines, i. 86. 

SSSSSp'«-“«'‘ “■ 

hisattva, ii« 47* 

Mencins, ii. 210 
merchant ohief-W^^*. «• 
meteinpsycliosis, 1. oj* 

Hid-India, 1. Tf* 

Middle Vehicle, 11. lOO. 

Kidn^pur, «• 

Mihirakula v. 267 n. 

Mimina’sconventatYalabhi,ii.2 7 

Mi-mo-kia— Maghi^n. 

Minagara, ii*.272 n. 

Ming, king, 1- 87. 

ming-vidy^- 

^t^gXlau ’tVe {and of Knn- 

MS^-BMva^ivok^. U. 223 

Ming Ti— Chinese Emperor (a. -5 

76), dream of, i. 3U. 

8S; ii.66,163. . 

M<5Soupa, Mathur^, 1. 179 

Moh, city, i. 80. 

M6hana-nadt, ii. 139 “• 

52S!;vrM.«»«-,..9a. 

pura, ii* 235? ^7** 

Mo-liiu— Margiana. , ^ 

Mo-ho—MaM river, ii. X39* 

Morko-chen^^^^ 


Ma ho-la-ch’a— Maharashtra, ii. 255- 

Mo-ho-pi-Bo-lo-chu^pu-Mahaviha. 

rav^sina school, n. 247. ^ 

Mo-ho-sa-lo— Mabasalcj 11. 03. 
Mo-kia-shi-lo — Margasirsha. 
Mo-k’ie—Magha month* 

Mo-kie-t’o— Magadha, n. o * , 02. 

{Wu-che), Mahaparisnad, i. 

32, 55 , 214; ij- 20?- . 

Mo-la-p’o — ^Malava, 11. 260. 

Mo-lo— -Malla, ii* 3^* , ^ .. ,0^ 

Mo-lo-fciu-ch’a-Malaknt^ ml 86 

Mo-lo-so, perhaps fo. M.-lo-po 
Marpo or Ladak, i. I7^* 

Mo-lo-yc-Malaya, ii. 232. 

Mo-na-p*o — Milnava. 

1900. 

Mongols, i. 17* . 
monkey ascetic, i. 234*^ ^ 

Mora, a grass-cutter, 11. 123. 

MSriyan (or Maurya) dynasty, 1. 17 , 

city founded hy the 

Mo-su— Shra’sahghaitoa, i. 124. 

Mo-t’a-p’o— M^dhava, ii. 104. 

Mlte-kia-lo-tseu-Mudgalaputra,m 

«• 100, ”v 

Mo-t’ien-ti-kia-Madhyantika arhat, 

i. 149* 

Mo-ti-pu-lo— -Matipura. 

Tv,TA-i‘*ii-lo~~'M!ath\irS», i* x79* , 
Moulmien image of Buddha, 1. SI m 
mo-tu~Hci> — mcidhuJccif rui . 

Mo-yu-lo— Mayapura, 1* i97* ^ . 

M|lgad&va, deer garden, i. 47 > "• 

M&^l(Mu%i^’o^ 

Wen-lin, i. 63 ; m 4I- If > '31^ 

176 177 n., and Maudgalyaya- 

»7 Q. 161, 175, lob, 

Mnghian (mi-nio-kia) country, i. 33 - 
Mu-ho— Amu river, i. 3 ^ jx* , 

time, i. 7X« , 

SShlnapur:; (Vlo-san-pn-lo). 

Multto, ii. 274. 
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mulberry seed, ii 319. 
Ma-lo*san-pu-le — Mulastbauapura, 
11 . 274. 

Muiida or Eraka rook, 1. 145 n. ; 11. 211. 
Mu% kiog, I lySn., and 242. 
Mimgali (Mung-kie-li), Mangala, or 
Mungali, Maiigalavor, i. 99 n, ; 

' 121,124,133. 

Muog-kia-ii — Mungali in XJdy^na, 

1 . 121 . 

MuBg-kin — TMik^ or MuSijan 
country, in Badaksb^u, i. 42 ; ii. 
288, 2S9. 

Muiijaii (Mung-kin), in Badaksh^n, 
L 42 12, ; 11 28S, 289. 

Mural! niountaiu, il. 144 n. 

Murandas, natives of Lamp^ka, i. 
90 n. 

MftrdMbhisliikta ( H wan - ting - pu) | 
school, 11. no n. j 

Murgh^b valley, i. 48 n. 
mustard seed — Smapis glauca, i. 87. 
Musur-aola, Mongol name of Liug- 
sMn mountains, 1. 25. 

Mu-te-kia-lo — Maudgaly^yana. 
Muzart, Icy mountains, i. 19. 
Mwan-chu — Phrnavarmar^ja, ii. 1 74. 
Myn-bulak, or Thousand springs, 1. 
27 n., 28 n. 

myrohalam mUica — mdcha fruit, i. 
163 n. 

N. 

NadIka^yapa (Nia-ti-kia-she-pp), ii* 
113: 130- 

Na-fo-po — Navapa, ii. 325. 
Ka-fo-ti-p’o-ku-lo — ISTaradevakula. 
Ndgas (Na-kie), 1. 5 n., ii, 63 f., 
130 f., 136, 149 f., 159, 201, 237 ; 
ii. 27, 321. 

N&ga Anavatapta, ii. 41. 

ISr%a Apaldla (’0-po-io-lo), i. 122. 
Mga-Dtoka, ii. 102 n. 

Ndga fountain, i. 68. 

N^ga Gdp^la, i. 93. 

Ndgahrada, Cb. Long-ch’e„ ii. 297. 
Ndga maiden, tale of, i. 129 f. ; ii. 21. 
Ndga Handa — NManda, ii, 167 n, 
Ndgdnanda^ i. 2ll n. 

N^gapattanam, ii. 23 1 n., 233 n., 
254 n.* 

Kagara or ISTagarkot, old capital of 
KuMta, i, 177 n. ’ 

'^dyapQ, Aeorror^TToXts:, Nagarabto, i. 
91 n. 

Kagarahdra (Na-kie-lo-ho), in Jal^- 


mU valley, 1. 1 % 31, 34, 35, 107 5 
56 n., 91, 96 n. 

II%a-r^ja (Ch.Long-wang), temple, 
i. 96. 

Ndg^rjuna Bodhisattva (hTa-kia-V 
la-clbu-na), Gh. Long-shu or Long 
meng, i.. 189 n., 210 1, 215 f.y 220 
1,223,2240. 302,* ii. 97, 98, loo m 

IT^gavadana, ii. 233 n. 

IT^ghur, ii, 209 n. 

Nagra city, ii. 18 n. 

Nai-mo-Po — Narmada river, ii 259. 

nai — plum, i. 89. 

Nairanjan4 (Ni-ien-shS-n-na) river, 
Cb. Pen-lo-cho-ho, ii. 54> ^^2', 

1 15, 120, 129, 130, 138. 

Naivasafijnd SarnddM (Feisiang- 
ting\ ii 54. 

Na-kie-lo-ho — Nagarahto, 

Ka-kwa, sister of Eub-hi, i. 7 n. 

NManda (Na-lan-tu) sangb^rtoa, i 
204 n., 216 ; ii 102 n., no, 167, 
l68, 196, 2040. ; students, ii 170. 

Ua-lan-tu — NManda. 

n^rikdla. 

Ha-lo, village, the K^lapin^ka of 
Hiuen Tsiang, i. 58. 

N'a-lo-ki-lo — Narakira, ii. 252. 

ITa-lo^yen-tin — Nitr^yanaddva. 

Kanda (Nan-t’o), ii. 2 n., 16 u., 17? 
46 n., 94, 102 n., 167 n. 

Nankin, i 12. 

Na-pi‘ka, birthplace of Krakuch- 
chhanda, i 48. 

Narapati (Zin-chu), “lord of men,** 
i 13 n., 14, 15, 16, 41. 

Narasimha (Na-lo-s?tng-ho), village 
in the Pahj3,b, i 143 n., i66 n, 

NUr^yanad^va (Na-lo-yen-tin), au- 
thor, i 98. 

N^r&yanadOva, royal stock of K^ma- 
rftpa,*ii 196. 

N^r^yanaddva, ii. 262, 263. 

ndrikUa (na-H-ki-lo) fruit, cocoa- 
nut, i 87 ; ii 196. 

Narmada (Nai-mo-t’o) river, ii. 252. 

Narukira (Na-lo-ki-lo) island, ii 252. 

N4sik inscriptions, ii 220 n, 

Navadevakula (Na-fo-ti-p’o-ku-lo), 
town on the Ganges, i. 233. 

Navandgarh, ii. 78 n. 

Navapa (Na-fo-po) country, ii, 325. 

Navasangh^rSma — name of a tem- 
ple, i, 1C 

Nejkath, town in Turkistlin, i. 29 :a., 

94. 
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Nelur, ii. 230 13/ 

Jaina Tirtiiaiiikara, ii. 

,, 269 n. 

Hdp^l (Ni‘po-io), i 16 ; ii. 80, Si n. 
Eesi-j one of the Btoiy^n images, 

. i. 51 n, ' 

NevasuMtoHsaiiM, ii. 142 11. ' 
Amla fruit, i. 89. 

Amala fruit, i. 89. 
Nia-ti-kia«she-po — Nadikl^yapa, ii. 
113. ■ 

niddnas (ni 4 ’o-m), Gh. In - yuen, 
twelve, i. 142. 
ni‘fo*si-na — nivdsana rohe. 

Ki-jang, town, il. 324. 

NijiAo, valley in Eapi^a, i. 54 n. 
nikdyas (Gh. Pu), the eighteen 
schools, i. 177. 

Ni^hu 4 iu---'EyB,gTodha, ii. 50, 126. 
Ni-kien — Nirgranthas, 
Ei-len-shan-na — Nairafijaud, river, ii. 

138. 

Nil^jan or Lil^jan, western branch 
of the hTairahjaua river. 
ntlapita {ni 4 o-pi-cJda)f public re- 
cords, i 78 n. 

Ei-li city, i 68. 

Ni-mahi-gung — Tibetan name of 
Madhyintika, i. 134 n. 

Ni*mo or Che-na-to-na country, ii, 

325* 

nine borders or islands (hhiudcai- 
tsat 4 n)f i. 3 n., 17. 

Ni-po4o — N6}41, ii. 80. 

Nirgranthas (Ni-kien), Digambarasor 
naked Jainas, i. 69 j 55 n., 76, 
145 n, ; ii, 45, 66, 158, 168, 195, 
199, 208, 227, 231. 
nirddka, the extinction or destruc- 
tion of suffering, ii. 105 n, 
Nirvdna {Nie-jp’anh date of, i. 76 ; 
73, 99, 106 n.; 150 (100 years 
before Ai^dka), date from, i, 63, 
108 5 15 1, 156, 174; place of, i. 
63 5 ih 175- 
Nirvdna SiUrat i. 70. 
nishadydj P^i niddamm — mats, i, 
75 n- 

Niu-t’an country, i. 23 n. 
7 iiu 4 eu~slian 4 ^an—g 6 ilrs}iachandana. 
nivaranas, five, i 152 n, 
nivdsana (ni-fo-si-na) role, i. 76, 
North India, i. 10. 

Northern range of mountains, i 
160 and note. 

Nu"chih-kien country, i. 29, 30. 


Nujkend (Nu-chih-kien), town, i. 
19; 29, 30. 

Nu-kia-’o-la- chu- na — Ndgitrjuna 
BOdhisattva, ii. 97. 

nyagrddha (ni-ku-iiu), fruit, i. 207 ; 
grove, ii. 21, 22, 31 ; tree, i, 49, 
63 ; ii. 50, 126. 

Nydyadvdmtdixtka S'dstra {In-ming- 
cJdng 4 i’‘men 4 un)f ii. 2i8,22on, 

Nydydnusd/ra S'dstra 
shun-ckandidwi and Shun-ching- 
li 4 un) of Sanghabhadra, i, 160, 
195- 

Nyssa or NjJira, i. 95 n. 

0 . 

Oca (U-cha), ii. 28S, 324. 

’0-ch’a-li — A^ali, ii. ‘265. 

'0-che-lo — Achala or Achiira, 
Chinese So-hing, ii. 218, 257 ; 
arhat, ii. 268. 

0-chou-to-kiu — Ajitakfita, i. 98. 

’0’Chu-kia~K4lMdka, ii,’ 90 n. 

OlSinn, Norse god, i. 65 n. 

Odra orXJdra (XJ-cha), Orissa, ii. 204. 

’0*-fan-ch’a— Avanda, ii. 280. 

’0-fo-lu-che-to-i-s*hi-fa-lo — Aval6ki- 
tfi^vara, i. 127 n. 

’0-hi»chi'ta-lo — Ahiksh^tx'a, i. 200. 

Ohind, Udakh^da, or Wahand, 

i. Ii4n.,‘i35. 

’0-jo-kio-ch’in-ju — AjntolCaundin- 
ya, ii. 46. 

* 0-ki-ni or Akni country, i. 13, 19; 17. 

*0-lan-kia-lan — corrupt form for 
Ardda KiLlama, ii. 54. 

olibanun — sdlai tree, ii. 265 n. 

O-li-ni — Ahreng, on the Oxus, i. 
42 ; ii. 285, 289. 

’0-lu-no — Aruna, ChehM Dukhta- 
h 61 n.,’62 ; ii. 284. 

Olympus, i. 10 n. 

’o-modo-Jcia — dinalaka fruit, ii. 95, 
136 n. 

0-nan-t*o — ^Ananda,ii. 154. 

0-nan-Po-pu-lo — Anandapura, ii. 

268. 

^O-ni-liu-t’o — Aniruddha, ii. 38 n. 

’0-no-wei, king of, i. 100 n. 

0-pi-an— -same as XJpian, Kapisa, 
according to Cunningham, i. 55 n., 
56 n., 59 »•» 63 n.; ii. 285 n. 

*0-pi-t’o-kie-]a-na — Aviddhakarna, 
1161,62,63. 

’O-pida^mo^u-shedun — Ahhidhar* 
mdkdsha Sdstra, 1 105, 
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^0 -pi-ta-mo-ming-ehing-lun — SaTh- 
yuhtdbhidarmahridaya Sdstra^ i. 
II2. 

^O-pi-ta- mo-pi-po’shd-lun — Ahhi- 
dharmcb Vihhdshd or Ahhidhcbrina 
mahdvihkdshd S'dstra, i. I5S 

*0-pi-ia-mO’Shun~chan4i-hin--—Nyd-‘ 
ydnusdra li'dstra, i. 195. 

’0-po-lo-lo — Apalfila n%a, i. 122, 


^23. 

’O-po-ye-k’i-li-cliu-pu ■— Abhayagiri- 
vMna school, ii. 247. 
ordeals, i. 84. 

Oring-nor (Siug-su-hai ?), L 12 n., 36. 
Orissa, ii. 236 n. 

Ormiizs (Ho-mo ?), ii. 278. 

0-she-li-ni — Asildb^rana convent, i. 


22, 24. 

0-shi-po-kiU“Sba-p’ii-sa — Asvaghd* 
sba Bddhisattva, ii. 100. 
'0-shi-p’O‘shi — Asvajita, ii. 1 50. 
*0"Sho-to-fa'ti — Ajitavati. 

’0-ssu4o — Asura, ii. 223. 
*0-tin-p’o-chi-lo— Aty^nabak^la, ii. 


275, 277, 279. ^ 

6 tu (wu-tu), cat, i. 146. 

OOapcraf see Ura^a. 

Ourgha or B^gha (Po-lo-lo-kia), ii. 
322. 

0X”head sandal-wood, ii. 148. 

Oxns, Arnddaiya (Po-tsu) river, i. 
97; 12, 33, 35 n., 37, 38, 39 n., 40, 
41, 42 n., 43, 1 14, 1 15, 125,^ 126. 
’0-ye-mu-khi — Hayamukha, i. 229. 
'0-yu or Wu-yan, ii. 90 n. 

’0-yii-t’o — AyMhyd, i. 224, 

— Ujjayin! in Mdlava, ii. 270 n. 


P. 

Pa, river in Shen-si, i. 5* 
pachyma [fading) cocos, ii. 194 n. 
pdddsi—pradd, ii. 5 n. 

Padmap^iii or Avaldkitesvara, 60 n. 
padmardja jewel, ruby, ii. 248. 
Padma Sambliava, a master of en- 
chantments, i. 120 n. 

Padmdvatt (Lieu-hwa), mother of 
Kun4la, i. 141 n., 204 n. 

Paithan, or Pratisbth3,na, town, ii. 
255 n. 

painted hgure of Buddha, i. 102. 
Pajapati or Prajdpati, ii. 2 n. 
XLaKTViK'rj, i. 148 n. 

Pa-la-na — Varana or Varnii, ii. 281. 
Pali, village i n K^bul, i. 1 12 n. 


Pa-lin-fu — Pdtaliputra or P^tna, i 
56 , 56. 

Palodhdri, village in KS,bul, i. 1 12 n. 
Pamgh§,n mountains, ii. 285 n. 
PdraS: (Po-mi-lo) mountains, i. 19 ; 

41 n., 135 n.; ii. 299. 
panasa (pan-na-so), jack-fruit, i. 
88 ; ii. 194, 196. 

panchdhhijnds (U'-sMn-fong), ii. 139 
n., 208 n. 

Pahcb^la — Bohilkhand, i. 200 11. 
Pahchdnd, river, ii. 180 n, 
Panchaiikha — Pahchasikho (P^U), a 
divine musician, i. 68. 
Panchavarshd or Panchavarshikd 
parishad (Pan-che yue-sse), festi- 
val, i. 28 ; 21 n., 52 n. 
P^ndrdthd.n — Purdnddbishthana in 
Kaf^mir, i. 158 n. 

P^ndus or Pdndavas, i. 183, 184 n. 
Pdnini (Po-ni-ni), the grammarian, 

I i. 114, ri6; his birthplace, 6ald- 
tura, i. 1 14. 

Pahja river, i. 41 n. 

Pdnjra district, ii. 194 n. 

Pahjshir valley in Kapisa, i. 54 n. 
pannasdld — parnasdld or pans ala, i. 
98 ; ii. 29. 

po/n-na-so — panasa, pansala, pan- 
nasdld (q. V.), ii. 29. 

Pan-to — Kavandba, Kabandha, or 
Sarikkul, i. 89. 

P^ao-chu — Ratuadvlpa or Ceylon, ii. 
236, 240. 

pao pHng — precious pitcher or vase, 
ii. 137 n. 

Pao-ta — Topur, i. 187 n. 

P*ao-tsi — Batnakara, ii, 68. 
Pao-yung, i. 13, 23, 26, 33. 

Par&chis, a tribe in Afghanistan, ii. 
285 n. 

Paradise, western, i. 227 n. 
paramdnu, infinitely small measure, 

i. 71.’ 

Paramdrtha, A.D. 557--5S9, i. 105 n. 
Paramdrthasatya Sdstra (Shing-i- 
tai) of Vasubandhu, i. 172. 
P^ravata (Po-lo-yu) monastery, i 
68 u., 69 ; ii. 214. 

Parbatl village, ii. 182 n, 
Parilyrapka, ii. 175 n, 

Parika (Po-li-ho), i. 42 n. 

Parsia, place mentioned by Ptolemy 
in Afghanistan, ii. 285 n. 
Par^ushthlLna (Po-lo-sbi-sa-t’ang- 
na), ii*. 285. 
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Parsva or Arya Parj^vika (Po-ii-shi- 
fo), Chines© Hie-tsun, i. 98, 104, 
105 n., .151, 153. 

Parthians, i. 37 n. 

Parvata (Po-fa-to) country in the 
, Panjab, ii. 275. 

PIrvati or Burga (Po-lo-yu), god- 
dess. 1.60 n., 61 ; 114 n.; ii.2i4n. 
Pary 4 tra (Po-li-yo-to-Io) country, i. 

178. 179 ' 

Pasenadi. See Prasenajit. 
Pa^upatas (Po-shu-po-to), ascetics 
smeared with ashes, i. 55 n., 1 14> 
176, 200 ; ii. 45, 261, 271, 276, 
277, 279, 280, 281. 

(po-ch’a-H) tree, ii. 83. 
Pataliputra (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-ch’ing), 
i'. 66 , 66 , 67 , 70 ; ii. 70 n., 83, 
85, 86 n., 90 n., 167, 223. 
PatharghUta, ii. 192 n, 

Patna, i. i 6 , 66 , 66 ; ii. 113 »•» 
136 n., 1420. 

'p^tra {po-to*lo), begging-dish of 
Buddha, i. 78 ; 60 n., 98 ; ii. 
178, 210,278. 

Patriarchs, first four, i. 53 n. 

Patti or Pati, perhaps Chinapati, i. 

167 n., 173 n., 175 n. 

P’aii-L, same as Fah-hi. 
peach (t'au), chtndni, i. 88, 174* 
pear (Zi), cMnavdjaputra, i. 88, 1 74. 
pearls (/?}, fire, i. 89, 
pearl-fishery in Ceylon, ii. 25. 
Pegu—Mmalankfi, ii. 200. 
Peh-shwui, white water, i. 29. 
pei-to treQf i. 62 , 63 , 66, 73 . 

Pe-lo — VOssantara, i. 17 , 93 . 
f**eng-lai-sban— -Fairyland, i. 95 . 
HepiKXuTos—Yaisravana, i. 59 n., 
191 n. 

period of the true law, i. 94 n. 
period of the images, i. 94 n., 106 n. 
Persia (Po-li-sse, Po-sze and Po- 
la-sse), i. 16 , 91, 92 and note ; 37, 
51 n., 99 ; ii. 240, 277, 279, 300. 
Persiana, town in Afghanistan, ii. 
285 n. 

Peshfiwar — Purashapura in Gand- 
hara, i. 18, 103 ; 109 n., I19 n. 
persimmon, i, 

Peucolais, Pushkalavati, IIcnAreXa- 
WTLS, HevKsXairjiTLS, Hen/cAais, i. 
109, 120 n. 

Phalgu river, ii. 112 n. 

Phalguna (P’o-li-kiu-no-) month, i. 
72. 
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Pharasmanes, king of Khorasmia, 1 . 

35n.,ii5. .. .« 

Pho-shu-mi — ^Vasumitra, 11. 208 n. 
Phulthamba, town, ii. 255 n. 
phyllanthus emblica (’an-mo-Io), i. 
180 n. 

— ^loquat, i. 87. 

P*i-chen-p’o-pu-lo — - Vichavapura, 
Vasmapura, or Balmapura, capi- 
tal of Sindh, ii- 272. 

Pidshan, i. 13 ; 17* 

Pien-Ki, editor of the Si-yu-M, i. I. 
Pi-lo-mo-lo— -Balmer, ii. 270. 
Pi-lo-sa-lo — Pilusfira mountains, i, 

87. 

Pi-lo-shan-na — Vtra^dna, i. 20 r. 
PilusS,ra (Pi-lo-so-Io), Ch. Siang-kiii- 
shan, mountain in Kapl 4 a,i. 67,68. 
Pilu or Po-lu tree, i. 96 . 

Pi-lu-shan for Pi-lu-che-na — Vaird- 
chana, i. 87 . 

Pi-lu-tse-kia — VirMhaka raja,i. 12S. 
Pima (Pi-mo), town, ii. 322, 323 n,, 
324. 

Pi-mo-lo-hiefhing — Vimalaktrtti sd- 
tra, ii. 67. 

Pi-mo -lo-rai-to-lo—Vimalaraitra, i. 
196. 

Pin-chin — Tattmviblianga S'dstm I, 

i. 191 n. 

p*ing — pitcher, ii. 65 n. 

Ping — Sdmav^da, i. 79. 

P’ing-k’i-lo — Vingila, ii. 217. 
Ping-Io, village, i. 4. 

Ping-wang of the Chau family,!. 30 . 
Ping-yang, district, i. 11 . 

Pin-na mountain, i, 78 . 
P*in-pi-sha-lo, Phn-pi-so-lo — P’ mbi- 
sto rdja, ii. 102, 148. 

Pi-po-lo — Pippala - stone house, in 

Pi^p^o^ska-lun — ViLlidshd ^dstra^ i 

151 n. 

Pi-po-she — i. 165. 
pippala, tree, i. 99; ii. 14, 116, 128. 
Pippala (Pi“po-lo), ii. 156; cave, i. 61 . 
Pi-pu-lo— Vipula mountain, ii. 155, 
158. 

Pir PMchal mountains, i. 163 n. 
Pi-sha-men— -Vai^ravana, ii, 309, 
Pi-so-kia—- Visdkha country, i. 239. 
PHuna, i. 99 ; ii. 69 n. 

Miscellaneous, i, 80 . 

Piiakas, three, !. 104, 152, 153, 154, 

IS 5 » * 9^5 307- 

Pitfeiia (Pi-to,shi-lo), ii. 379, 
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Pi-to-kia (willow twig), tooth-brusli 
Bangh^r^nia, i. 68. 

Pi-to-shi-lo— Pit^f^il^) ii. 279- 
Pi-isw—Bliikslni, ii. 5. / 

Pi4’u country— Bhida, i- 36. 
plantain — m 6 cJM (meu-che), 1 . If 2 
plum (nai), i. 87, 

Po-cli’a-li— Patali, Patalipulra, A, 

, ' 83 , 223 .. ^ 

fO-ch % — crystal dish, 11 . 129 . 

Po-fu— Vashpa. , ^ ^ 

Pob-luh-kia— Baiiika or Aksu, 1. 24. 
Po-ho— Balkh. 

Po-ho— Bolor (1) kingdom, 1. 90, 

“ poisonous thieves, the,” i. 61. 
Po-keen, temple of, i. 99. 

P 0 ‘khu-lo — Vakula, ii. 190* . 
Po-kia4— Bhagai (?), town, ii. 314- 
Po-ki-lang— Baghian. 

Po-la-sse— Persia, ii. 240. 

Po-li, town, i. 47- ■ . 

Po-li-ho— Farokhar, perhaps in Ba- 
daksh^n, i. 42. ^ .. o 

Po-li-ho, Bolor district, 11. 289, 
P’o-li-kiu-na— Pb&lguna month. 

Po-li-shi-fo— P^r^vika. 

Po-li-sse— Persia. ; 

politeness, forms of, 1. 85. ^ ^ 

Po-li-ye-to-lo— Pdryiltra or Vairata, 

i. 178 , 179- ^ , 

p’o-lo-hih'ino-pu-lo — Brahmapura, 
i. 198, and additions, 241. 
Po-lo-kie-fa-t’an-na — PrahhSkara- 
varddhana, i. 2io. 

Po-lo-ki-po-ti — Pr&.gbodhi moun- 
tain, ii. II4* 

Po-lo-lo— Bolor,. ii. 298. 

Po-lo-lo-kia — Kagha or Ourghai 

town, ii. 322> 324* 

Po-lo-men— Braiimans. 

Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li— Brahmaragin,. 11, 

214. . 

Po-lo-ni for Po-lo-na— Vton4 river, 

ii. 45 n. '■ ■ ■ 

Po-io-ni-sse (B^nUras), h. 43 j 445 
Po4o4o-ti-to-wang — B^htdityar&ja, 

ii, 168, 173' , 

po - lo - pho - mi - to- lo, Prabhamitra, 

' ■ ■ ii.: i7i n* " 

ro-io-si-na-shi-to-wang^Prasena3it 

r^ja, ii. 2, 3 n. 

P’o-lo-si-na — Varasena mountain 
pass, ii. 286 . 

P’o-lo-tu-lo— Saiatura. 
Po-lo-s^e-kia— Pray^ga. 


Po-lo-yu— Parvatl monastery, i. 68, 

69 J ih 2143 a. 

Fo-Zm— P iln tree, i. 96. ^ 

Po-lu-lai or Po-lu-lo— Bolor coun- 
try, i. 98 ; 135 * , 

Po-lu-sha in Gandhte, i. Ill, 112 . 
Po-iu-kie-ehe-po — Bharukachhava 
or Bharoch, ii. 259' 

Po-lu-sha-pu-lo— Purushapura. 

polyandry, i. 17* 

pomegranates, i. 88. 

Po-mi-lo— Pamir, ii. 297* 

Po-na—Bannu country, i. 86. 

Pondua or Pohrowa,ii. 194' 

Po-ni — ^Bhandi, minister, 1 . 2 10, 

P’o-pi-f ei-kia— Bhavavivekaai. 22 3 . 

Porus, i. 1 36 n. 

P’o-sha— Paushya month, ^ ^ 
Po-shi-p’o — Va4ibha sahgharama, 
ii. 195* 

Po.gse — Persia, i. 92 n. n. 174 

Po-sz’-nih— Prasenajit, ii. S 

Po.tai—B6dhi tree, i* 106' v 

Po-tai— perhaps the Fa-ti (Betik) 
of Hiuen Tsiang, but may stand 
for Badaksban, i. 101 n. 

po-ia-Zo—Bhadra fruit, 1 . 88. 
Po-ta-lo-po-to-Bhadrapada month. 

Potaraka (Pu-la-lo-kia) mountain, i. 

114 n. ; ii. 23^ n., 233* ^5^ 
po-tau — grape, 1 . os. ^ 

Po-ti— B6dhivihara,i.76.^ 

Po-to-chang-na — ^Badakshan,_i. ^• 
Po -to -lo -liu-chi,Bhadraruchi,n*2C>3 • 
Po-Fsu— Vakshu or Oxus river, u. 

280 , 292 , 294 ' , . 

Po-wang, marquis, or Chang-kien, 1 . 

Prabhakaravarddhana(Po -lo-kie-f a- 
t’an-na)Chinese Tso-kwong, 1 . 210 . 

Prabhamitra 

Chiaese Kwang-yemdied m Chma, 

Pra^apaia B6dhisattva (Hu-ming- 
p’u-sa), ii. 46 * , T! j.' i 

rpmiahsUrM or oiroumambulation, i. 
Pragh6dM (Po-lo-ki-po-ti) monn- 

Trai&pia' ^ 

Sang-ohu, aBhikshnni, ii. 2, 23 n. 
praifiabhadra(Pan.yo-p o-t o-lo),ii. 
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, pya|nacliatidpat, ii. , I'02’ Si*' ■; 

Prajndpdramitd, i. 30 ; 2^4 . 

Prasenajit r^ja (Po-lo-si-na-shi-to- 
wang and Po-sz’-nih), Chinese 
-IT ® „ i AA • 


King-shing-kwan, i. 44 J 
3 n., 4, II n., 13, 20« , 
prastdra {H’ah-yuen) bed, 1 123 n. 

Pratim 6 Icsha, l iSi n. 

Pratyeka Buddha 

36, 43, 54, 67, 88 ; vehicle, 1. $2, 
7Q n. . 112 n.; ii. 209. - 

Pravaras^na r^ja of Ka^rntr, 1. 1 55 
praylLga (Po-lo-ye-kia), Allahabad, 1. 

PrSace ’to^the Si-yuM by Chang 
Yueh, i. I.' ' 

«r^ias, ii. 214 p* , _ 

procession of images, 22. ^ . 

Hpo/cXats or IloKXats, Pushkamvati, 1, 

109 n. 

Prome in Burm^, 11. 200 n. 
pu-ho«— Bokhara. ^ 

Pu-ho-i mountains, i. 89. 

Pujasumira Ayushmat (Fu-she-su* 

PuSkMt ^pl^o-ki-she), Western 
Ohalukyan king, i. I 44 21 3 n., 

Pu4a^ntfa-mo-Piirnavarma,ii. 1 18. 
Pa-lo-ki-she— Pulake4i. 

Pulum^yi— Andhra king, 11. 269 n. 

Pu-nariver—Jumnaor Yamuna, i.37. 

Punach (Pun-nu-t’so) or 

kingdom on the borders of Ka4- 

mlr, i. 162 f. « , * .6 : 

pundarikavarn^, for Padmfi.vati, 1. 

204 n. 

3)Ui{idra, sugar-cane, Ji. 194 p 


Pflrva4im(Fo-p’o-sW-lo)nionastery, 

ii. 221 . 

Pflrvavidelia (Fo-p’o-pi-ti-ho), one 
of the four dvipas, i. 1 1. 
Pu-se-po-k’x4i — Pushpagiri. 
Pushkalavati (Po-shi-ki4o4a-ti), 
Ileu/ceXawrts, capital of Gandhara, 
L 109, III n., II2 n. , 

Puashkra or Pushkala, son of Bha- 
rata, i. 109 n. _ , 

Pushpagiri (Pu-se-po-khidi) sangha- 
rtoa, i. 205* ^ 

PusJiya (Po-sha) month, 1. 72. 
Pu4i—’B6dhi tree, ii. 1 16. 

Putlam or Fatt4la, in Ceylon, 11. 
251 n. 


tundra, sugar-cane, n. 194 n*. 

lundravarddhana (Pun -na; fa-tan- 

na), country in Bengal, 11. 194 * 1 

Pun-na-fa-Pan-na-Pundravardhana. 

Pun-nu-ts’o— -Punach , i. 1 02 f . ^ 

punyaidlds {pm-yart^-ske-la},^ 
^ Po-she and Tsieng-lu, houses of 

charity,!. 166, i^; ii.2i4B|30^ 

Parna (Yuen-mun), author of the 

Yihhdshd B'dstrcti i . 1 62. ^ 

PtoMhishth 4 nain Ka 4 mlr,i*l 5 o“- 
Phrnamaitrdyaniputra 

mei - ta - li - yen - m - f o - ta 4 o), Oh. 
I^wan-Pse-tseu, i 180, isi. 
Purnavarma (Pu-la-na-fa-mo), in 
Chinese Mwan-cheu, ii. Ii8, 174 * 
Purushapura (Po-lu-sha-pu-lo), now 

Peshawar, i. 32 n. j 97 


R. 

Radha Sv 4 mif (Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi), 

R 4 gh (Ho 4 o-hu), in Badaksh 4 n, i. 
42 n., ii. 289. ' ' ..... 

R^gha or Ourgha (Po 4 o 4 o-kia),ii. 322. 

lUhula (Ho 4 o-hu-lo or ^Lo-hu-lo), 
son of Buddha, i. 88 ; 60, 61, 180, 
181 ; ii. 18, 43 . 167* . . 

Eaivata or GirnUragiri m feurashtra, 
ii. 269 n. 

Raja Bisal-ka-garh, ih 66 n. 

Eaiagrfha (Ho 4 o-she-ki 4 i-hi), Chi- 
nese Wang-she, i. no n., I 53 5 
43,46, 47 n., 8 s n., no n., 149 
161 n., 162, 165, 166, 167 n., 
175 n., 176, 1 77. .188, 189. 

R4iagriLha (Little), i. 44* 

Rajamah6ndri, ii. 207 n., 209 n. 

Mjapuri (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) or K&- 
jauri, i. 


jauri, 1. 103, 100 D. 

Rajasthaniya Sura at Valabhl, 11. 

267 n. . . 

Rajauri — Eajapun.^ 

RajglLib 

Raiiana village, 11. 184 ^ 

Raiyavarddhana (Ho-lo-she-fa-t an- 
na), Wang-tsang, king,i. 210,211. 
Rakshasa (Lo-ts’a), ii. 244. 

Rakshasl (Lo-tsVniu), 11.23611., 240, 

Raktaviti (Lo-to-wei-chi) sahgha- 

rama, ii. 202. 

Rama, i. 109 i’- 5 f 

Ramagamoor Ramagrama (Lan-mo), 
i. 60 ; ii. 26 n. ^ .. 

Hamanya, delta of the Irawadi, 11. 
; 200 m 
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Randav^uvana, ii. 159. 

Rafijtoati, town in Bengal, i. 26 n. 
Raptiriver, ii. I n. 

Raslit valley, i. 41 n. 

Ratnadvipa (P’ao-ch’u), Ceylon, ii. 

236, 239, 240, 246.^ 

Ratn^kara (I‘ ao-i<5i), ii, 67, 68, 
Ratn«ak1ita, ii. 67 n. 
mtndm or mtnatmya {san-^^ao)^ the 
seven, 3. 205. 

Eatndvdi of Mtia, i. 211 n., 235 n. 
Mvana, ii. 248 n., 251 n., 252 ii. 
'R^vanahrada, lake in Tibet, ii, 155 n., 
297 n. 

B4vi river, i. 166 n., 167 n., 173 n. 
Records, Buddhist (Chinese) Pilgrim, 
i. 9. 

“Recovered-sight copse” (Te-yen- 
lin), Aptan^travana (Julien), Ap- 
Mkshivana (Cunningham), i. 46 u. 
red garments interdicted, i. 25. 
relics [she-U) sarim^ i. 46, 59, 60, 66 
n., 160, 1 6 1, 186; division of, ii. 
4X ; relic caskets, ii. 317, 318. 
RSvata ( Li-po-to) Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
Revelgahj, ii. 64 n. 

Rtshi (Stn-zhin), ii. 208. 

Rlshi-deva, i. 227. 

rice (keng'fao), i. 19; rice of P4r- 
y4tra ripens in sixty days, i, 179. 
rock monastery, ii. 215 1 ' 
Rdhitaka(Lu-hi-ta-kia) sthpa, i. 127. 
Roshan in Kiu-rai-to, i. 41. 

Royal family, i. 82. 

Rubruquis, cited, i. 14 n., 45. 
ruby dish (cAm-cAw), ii, 1 29. 
Rudrdksha, a Brahman, i. 138 n. 
Rhi-Samaug^n (Hi-lu-sih-min-kien), 
i*43- 

rUpa (m), ii. 94 n. 

Rhpa, Brahma heavens, ii. 22, 30 n, 
rd'padMtu {sih~hiai)y i. 2 n. 

■ ' S. 

Sab^san (Sa-poh) merchants, i. 74, 
Eabdamdyd {Sking-ming) Sdstray i, 
78, 116,153 n. 

S'abdavidyd Sarny ukta S'dstra, ii. 
171 n. 

Saddharma hall, i, 203 ; ii, 2 n. 
Saddharma Lankdvatdra Sdtray fi. 
251 n. 

Saddharma Pui^darika Sdtra {Pa- 
hwa*king)yiL 73 n,, 154. 

Sadvaha (So-to-p’o-ho), Ch. In- 


ching, raja of Kdsala, ii. 100 n., 
210, 212 f., 214 f., 224 n. 

^ayaXa ij fcal'Et>$vd 7 }fiLa, i. 166 n. 
Saghanian or Chaghanian, i. 39 n,, 
126 n. 

Sahalin, ii. 2 n. 

Sahaloka (Soh-ho) world, i. 9. 
Sahawar village, i. 201 n. 
Sahet-Mahet, Sravasti city, ii. l n. 
saiksha (in Chinese To-wan), dis- 
ciple, ii. 76. 

Sailagiri, ii. I53n. 

Sailan, Ceylon, ii. 236 n, 

^aka era, i. 57 n. 

^akala (She-kie-lo), town in Takka, 
i. 165 n„ 166 n., 193. , 

Sak6ta, i. 239 n., 240 n. 

Saknia — Shigndn, g. v, 

Sakra (T’i-shih) Devendra or Indra, 

i. 68, 98 ; 115, 125, 184 n., 203, 
204, 218; ii. 9, 12, 25, 30, 33, 
34, 4I»59» ^7n., 123, 127, I33» 

^ 145, 176, 180. 

SakrMitya (Sho-kia-lo-’o-t’ie-to) 
king, i* 168. 

Sakya Bddhisattva (Shih-kia-p’u- 
sa), i. 92, 93 ; ii. 9, 1 1, 20. 
Sakya family, country of, i. 48. 
Bikya maidens, ii, II, 12. 
Sakyaputra, a title, i. 11. 

^dla (sodo), trees, i. 133 j ii. 32* 

Sala (Sha-lo) Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
sdlai (hmn-lu), gum olibanum tree, 

ii. 265 n. 

Salatura (So-lo-tu-Io), near Ohind, i. 

. 114,115- 

Salora district, i. 187 n. 

Samaka (Shen-ma), son of Bukhula 
(Julien has Shanmukha), i. 1 1 1 n. 
Samddhiy i. 56; 53, 162, 204; ii. 
179,219. 

Sdma-jdtaka, L 75 n., 76 ; II I n. 
Samajna (Sa-mo-joh) monastery, ii, 
316. 

Samarkand (Sa-mo-kien), i. 31 n,, 
33 34 n.yJ5 n,y 36 n. 

Samatata or Samotata (San-mo-ta- 
ch*a),’ in Eastern Bengal, ii. 1 10, 
199,200. 

^lama^ana (Shi-mo-she-na), the field 
of tombs for laying the dead, i. 60. 
Samangan, town, i. 43 n. 
Sdmantamukha-dhdrani, ii. 73. 
Sdmavtda {Ping)y i. 79 n. 

^Umbi (Shie-mi), i. 93 ; ii. 21, 296. 
Sambddhi state, ii. 151, 
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Sambogha (San-p V-kia) Ayushmat, sanghdti (seng-kia‘clii) robe, i. 47, 
ii- 74 , 75 - S 3 . 75 n-. 96 ; 38. 

Sambmddhassa ( Yih-tsai-cki) — Sar- Sang-ho-pu-lo — Simhapura, 1. 143. 

vartbasiddha^ ii. 16 ii» Sangkilsya—Kapitha, i. 202 n. 

Sambburl^vara — Cunningbam’s re- Sa,ng-kia — Simba, i. 241, 243, 244, 
storation of Su-nu-li-chi-fa-lo, ii. SsLng-kia-Io—Simhala, 11.2341, 241 f. 
27711. SaLng-kia-she— Sangk^lya. 

Satfigha. 1 183 n. ; ii. 63, Sa.ng-k’ie— SAnkbya, ii. 223 n, 

16811. sdng-hHo-ch’a — saiigkakskikd rohe* 

sanfijndna- (stay), ii. 94 n. Satig-king, i. 23 , 33 . 

Samk^sya (Siliig-kia-sbe) country, i. SMglawala-tiba, identified by Cun- 
39, ningbam with S&kala, i. 166 n. 

Sammatiya (Cbiiig-liang) school, i. Sangobi, town in the Pan j 4 b, i. 14311. 
200 n., 202, 230, 240; ii. 2, 14, Sang-shan, i. 23 , 27 . 

44, 45, 67, 186, 201, 261, 268, 276, Sang-teb — S 4 nti ?, i. 102. 

279, 280. Sani»r 4 ja (Sban-ni-lo-she), i. 125 n., 

Sa-mo-job (Samajna) convent, ii. 316, 126. 

Sa-mo-kien — Samarkand, i. 32, 34, Safijaya— Sangseus, i. 109 n. 

35. Sanjaya (Sben-sbe-ye) — F 41 i Sanga, 

Samdtata,— Samatata. 11.175,178. 

Sampaba? (San-po-to), Lad 4 kb, i. sankakshikd (sang-kio-ki) robe, i. 

lySn., 199. ^ 47,76. 

samudayai the increase or accum Sankhya (S 4 ng-ki*e), Ch. Su-lmij 
mulation of misery from passions, system of philosophy, ii. 104, 223. 
ii. 105 n. Sankisa — Kapitha, i. 202 n., 204 n., 

Sam vat era, i. 106 n. 206 n. 

SamvrKjji (San-fa-sbi), ii. 77 n. San-mo-ta-ch’a — Samatata, ii. no. 

Samyak Samhddhi {San»miao-san- Sannipdta-nihdyaf ii. 164. 

ii. 122, 219. JSannipdta class of books, i, 80 ; ii. 

tSaifiy'^’ktdbhidkarmakridaya S'ds- 216 n. 

i{m?(’ 0 -pi-ta-mo-ming-cbu]g-lun), San-po-bo, otherwise Mo-lo-so — Sam- 
i. 70 ; 112 n. paba or Lad 4 kh, i. 178^. 

SaThyuJstdbhidkarma S'dstra (Ts’o-’o- San-p’u-kia — SambOgha Ayushmat, 
pi-ta-mo-lun) of Dharmatr 4 ta, i. ii. 74, 

no. sanskdra (bing), ii. 94 n, 

jSaiiiyuktdgama {Tm'O-hm-king), i. Sa-pao-sba-ti — Sarp 4 ushadi, i. 125, 
79 . Sa-pob — Sabsean merchants, i. 74 , 

ianaka (she-no-ki), hemp, i. 53. Sa-pVho-la-t’a-si-t’o— Sarv 4 rthasid- 
^anakav 4 sa (Shang-no*kia-fo-so) or dfaa, ii. 52, 53. 

Sapav 4 sika, patriarch or arhat, i. Saptaparna cave, i. 153 n. ; ii. 156 
52 , 53 >i 34 n- . ■ ^n., i6i*n. 

S 4 ncbi, sculptures, i. 203 n. ; ii. 87. Suradd^ fourth of the six seasons, i, 
Sandow 4 in Burm 4 , I)v4rapati, ii. 72 n. 

200 n. ^ara-k 4 pa — Sur-kui 4 , or arrow-well, 

Sanggeus (Sanjaya), governor of ii. 23 n. 

nci/zceXat^ns, i. 109 n. S 4 ran, ii, 64 n. 

Sanghabhadra (Seng-kia-p’o-to-lo), (i-kwai), ii. 64 n. 

Chin. Chung-hin, i. 160, 192 f., S 4 rangan 4 tba, ii, 46 n. 

193, 194, 195, 196 ; author of the Sarbind in the Satadru country, i, 
Nydydnusdra S'dstrajLi 6 o, 178 n., 179 n. 

Sanghade^a, i. 193 n. _ Sarik-kul (Pan-to) lake, i, 89, 12 n.| 

Sangbadeva, translator of the Abhi- ii. 297 n., 299 n. 
dharmajndnaprasthdna Sdstra, i. SSriputra (Sbe-ii-tseii), Pali, Seri- 
175 - yut, i. 38 , 39 , 69 , 61 ; ii. 5, 6, 7, 

eanghdrdma (seng-kia-lan), i. 55 n., 9, lo, 67, 150, 1 54, 161, 175, 1 77 f., 

74, 92, &c, l8o. 
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^artra (she 4 i) relics, i. 6o, 66, lOO, 
l6i; divided, ii. 39. 

Sitrn^th district, ii. 46, 48 i)., 54 11. 
Sarpaushadi (Sa-pao-sha-ti), Slie- 
yo cojivent, i. 125. 
Sarv^rthasiddlia (Sa-p’o'lio-la-t*a-si 
tV) school, ii 38 B., 52, 53, 55^ 
Sarv^rthasiddha’s tiara (Yih-tsai-i- 
ch’ing), ii. 254. 

Sarv^rthasiddha or Sambuddhasa 
(Yih-tsai-chi), ii. 16 n. 
SarvMivMa (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-pu) 
school, L 70 ; 18, 19, 24, 49, 121, 
174, 190, 192, 196, 224, 226, 230 ; 
ii. 182, 270, 278, 299, 300 ; Sar- 
vlistivMa books, i, 155 n. 
Sarvadatardja jdtaJca, {Si-po-ta-ta or 
!rd~shi)t i. 124. 

Sa^^nka {She>shatig-kia). Ch. Yneb, 
king of Karnasuvarn.a — Nar^n- 
dragupta, i. 210 i, 212 ; ii* 42, 
91, 118, 121. 

^atadru (She-to-t’u-lu), country on 
the river Satadru, i. 178. 

Sa - t’a - ni - shi - fa - lo — Sth^nOsvara 
city, i. 183. 

Eata^dstravaipulya {Kwang-pih), i. 

231* 

Satlaj or Satadru river, i. 167 n. 
173 n., 178 n. 

Sattagudai of Herodotos (lib. iii. c. 
91) and Thatagush of the inscrip- 
tions of Darius, i. 61 n, 

Sattaldka, i. 30 n. ^ 

Sattapanni cave, i 153 n. ; ii 156 
n., 161 n. 

Sattavasa or Saptavarsha, i. 6l 11. 
Sautr^ntika (King-pu) schools, i 1 39, 
226; ii. 302. 

schools of the Buddhists, i. 80.; ii.. 
24, 216. 

seasons (ptoas), six, i 71 f.,.72 n. 
sek-cheuiiff, abbot’s crosier, i. 96 n. 
Seng-kia-po-t’o-io^ — Sahghabhadra,i 
i&n. 

seng~hia'Chi-sanghdtiToh&» 
sesame,** h. 226 n. 
SOtrhshta—Sutrisima, i. 31 n., 99. 
seven Buddhas, ii. 261. 
seven mountain ranges, i, lO. 
seven precious things, i. 205. 
seven seas, i. 10. 

seven treasures of a holy wheel-king, 

ii 74 

Sewet (She-wei) town, 11. 3 a. 
Sewist^n, i. 62 n. 


Sha-ohi, great country of, i 43 . 
ahadahhijnd ilou-sMn~thong), i. 149 
n., 152 n, j ii. 143 n., 163. 
shadow, cavern of the, i. 94, 95. 
shadow-covered ” — name of a 
temple, i 47 * 

Shahdheri, near the supposed site of 
Takshasill, i. 136 n. 

Shadumau (Hu-lo-mo), Hissar, i 
39 »• 

Shahr-Sabz — Kesh, 

Shai-pao — strong ornament, ii. 87 n. 
Shakhn^n or Shign^n (Shi-ki-ui), i. 
41 n. 

Sha-leh, perhaps for Su-leh— K^h- 
ghar, i 90 . ^ 

Sha-lo— S 4 la, Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
Sha-lo-kia, doubtfully restored by 
Julien (Mim,, vol. ii. pp. 439, 503) 
to Sharaka — Ch^rikar, 
i. 57 n., 58 n., 59 n. 

Sha-io-li“fo — S^laribhu (?), ii 75. 
Shambhi? (Shang-mi) country, ii, 
296. 

sha-mi — 4 rtoandra, i. 99 . 

Shan — Ayur-vida, i. 79. 

Shang, tower of, ii. 325. 
shang and hoshang — upddhydya* 
Shan-ching — Girivraja, ii. 158. 
Shang -kimr—Uttarasena, i. 126. 
Shang-mi — S&mbi, ii. 283, 296* 
Shang-mu-kia — Samaka (Julien has 
Shanmukha), i. III. 
Shan-ni-lo-shi*— Samaraja. 

Shang -tso-pu — Sthavira school, ii. 
24, 133 - 

Shan-si, province, i. II. 

Sheikhpura hills, ii. 183 n., 184 n. 
She-kie-lo — Sakala, i* 166. 
Sh0-lan-t’o-lo~;Jaiandhara, i. 175. 
She-li-kio-to— Srigupta, ii. 151. 
She-li-tseu — &riputra, ii. 5, 6, 1 50. 
shen (excellent) horses, i 20 n„ 32, 
54, 61 ; ii. 278* 
Shen--'VHand,ii^ 9 ^^^ 

Shen-hien — Subhadra, ii. 35. 
period, i. 84. 

8 heu 4 ing-yan Sdtra, ii. 154 n. 
Shen-ma or Shang-ma-kia-Samaka. 
Shen-nung, one of the “ three sove- 
reigns,” i. 7 n. 
ahe~no ’hia — ianaha . 

Shen-pu-chau — Jambudvipa, i. 
II n., 30. 

She-se-ch’a — Jyeshtha month. 
Shen-shen, or Leu-lan, probably the 




Marco Polo, i. 12. 
24 n., 85 and note. 
Sh©n-slie-ye-“Sai 5 jaya. 

Shon-shi-— Sudatta, i. 97 , 98 ; ii. 3i 
Shon-sM-— -Sngatas, ii. 213. 

Sb,©n-si, province, i. 12 , ! 

She-siiang-kia— ^SalMka. 
Sho-to-t’u-lii — Satadru. 

She-wei— Sravasti, i. 44, 48 ; ii. 3 n. 
Slie-ye-ai-na-— Jayasena, ii. 146. 
Shie-mi— ^arab! ? i. 93 . 

Shi-fo-kia — Jivaka, H. 152. 
Shighnan or Shakimdn (Shi-k’i-ni), 

i. 41: ii. 295. 

Shih — Sakra, ii. 1 45. 
shih — &dkyaputraj title, i. 11, 
SMh-kia-fo-.-^akya Bnddha, ii. 145. 
Shih-kia-pu-sa — ^sl-kya Bodhisat- 

tva, ii. 48. 

Shih-shin-lun — Vijndhayd S'dstraji. 
240. 

SMkhnan {Shi*k’i-ni), ii. 295. 
Shi-k’i-ni — Shighnan or Shikhnan. 
Shi-lai-na-fa-ti — Hiranyavati river, 

ii. 32 n. 

Shi-H-ch’a-ta-lo— Srikshotra. 
sM-U — dasabala, ii. 7 n. 

Shi-li-lo-to — Sriiatadha. 

Shi-lo-fa-na — ^ravana. 
Shi-lo-fa>shi-ti — ^ravasti, ii. I- 
SM-lo-po-t^o-lo — Silabhadra, ii. iio, 
197 - , 

Shi -lu-t o -p’ in -she -ti -ku-chi — ^Sruta- 
vimsatikoti. 
shiiig — a pint, i. 66. 

Shi-mo-she-na — Sama^ana, “ the 
field of tomba for laying the 
dead,” i. 60 . 

SMng44ai^Paramdnha8atya . Ms* 
i, log, 172. 

8hing^Mau-iu*shih4un, i. 240, 
Shing-kwan-— Prasenajit, ii, 2- 
Shing-lin-— Jetavana, i. 202. 
Shing-mi — ^rigupta, ii. 151, 1 52. 
Shing-ming — Sabdavidyd* 
Shing-sheu— ^riiabdha, i. 226 n, 
Shing-tu, capital of Sz’chnen, i. 16 . 
Shing-yim — Jimutavahana. 

Shin-tn — India, i. 69. 

Shi-to-iin, Shi-to-yuen, garden of 
Jeta, ii. 4 n., 5. 

Shi-t*sm — ^Vasubandhu, i. 172. 
Sho-kia-Io-’o*t’ie-to — Sakraditya, 
ii. 168. 

Shu — Atharva-vUa^ i. 79, 
shuh-tsiau — Sz’ohuen pepper, U.26S . 
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, Shuman (Su-man), in Mavarun- 
nahar. 

Shun, a descendant of Hwang-ti in 
I the eighth generation, i. 2 ; on© 
of the five kings, i. 8 n. 

Shun •ching -U * lun — Nydydnusdra 
S'dstrayi, 160. 

Shung-li, temple, i. 16 . 
ahun-lo, high -flavoured spirits, i, 
89 n. 

Shun-t’o— Chunda, ii* 32. 
Shu-t’o-lo-— Sudra, 
Shwo-yih-tsai-yeou-pu— -the Sar- 
vaativada school, i. 121 n. 
Siah-koh (He-ling) mountains, i. 
91 II* 

Siam, called Dwaravati, i. 200 n. 

■ siang — dahshana, points of beauty, 
i. 102 n., 14*5 n., 188 n. 
siang- — saiiijhdnai ii. 94 n. 

Sida river, i. 12 n. ; ii. 304, 309. 
Siddhartha, ii, 22, 226 n. 
Siddhavastu {Sih-fan-chang), !, 78. 
sih — ii. 94 n. 

Sih 4 ^an-chang and Sih-ti-po-su-iO’-- 
Siddhavastu, i. 78 n. 

Sihfin river, Syr-darya, i. 30 n., 

Sin* 

iikshaka, a learner, i. 191 n. 
Hkshyamd^a, h. 36 n, 

Hlds, five and ten, i. 47 n. 
Silabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo), Kiai- 
hien, teacher of Hiuen Tsiang, ii. 
no, 111,112,171, 197. 

Siladitya (Shi-lo-’o-t’ie-to). Ch. 
Kiai-zhi, Harshavardhana of Ka- 
nauj, i. 210 n., 211 n., 213, 215, 
216, 217, 218, 219--221 ,* ii. 170, 

, 174, 193, 198, 233, 234, 235 n. 
SilMitya of Ujjayini, i. 108 n. j ii. 
261,267. 

Siladitya VI. of Valablii, ii. 267 n, 
i Si-lan-shan — Silangiri, ii. 249. 

Silis river, i. 12 n. 
silkv^prm’s eggs, ii. 319, 
S'ilpaaihdnavidyd {Kiau-ming), i, 

78, 153 II- 

Simha (Sang-Jkia)y. Buddhist patri- 
arch, i, 119 n., 120 n, j legend of, 
ii. 236 f„ 241 f, 

Simhala (Chi-sse-tseu), son of Sim- 
ha, king of Ceylon, i. 188 ; ii. 
241 ff. 

Siihhala (SSlng-kia-lo), Ceylon, i. 72 , 

78 ; ii. 133, 183, 206, 228 n., 235 f., 
240 246 f., 248 f. 
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Simhapura (Sling -ho -pu-lo), in the| 
Panj^b, i. 143, 144 n. ; in Lala, ii. 
240 n. 

siihhdaana (sse-tseu-chwan^), lion- 
throne, i. 75. 

Simur or Chinior, StjauXXa, ii. 231 n. 
sinapis glauca, mustard seed, i. 88. 
Sin — Sindh river. 

Sindhu (Sin-tu), Indus river, i. 30 , 

35 , 102 ; 97. 114. 133. 134. 165, 
172 j ii. 272, 273, 275, 276 ,jJ: 

Singhalese images of Buddha"fi.52n, 
Sing-suh-hai — Oring-nor or “ starry 
sea,” i, 13 n. 

Sin>‘t*o»lo» 7 ii — Hridayadliarm^tf ii. 

224. 

Sin-tu— Indus or Sindh river, 
Sin-tu country, ii. 235, 280. 
Si%i-to-fa-la-sse — Svetavaras. 
Si-po-ta-ta— Sarvadata. 

Sir-i-pul, i. 48 n. 

Sirens, the, ii. 240 n. 

Sirmur in North India, i. 286 n. 
tSiiira^ the sixth season, i. 72 n. 

^ita (Si-to), Zarafshan river, i. 12, 

^ 13 ; ii. 298, 299, 304, 307. 
Sitadrus or Satadru river, i. 178 n. 
^itavana, Ch. Han - lin, ” cold 
forest,” ii. 166. 

Si-to — Sita river, i. 90 n. 

Siun-yu, i. 5 n. 

Sivadeva, ii. 8i n. 

^ivi Jdtakg, i. 12$ n. 

Sivika or Sibika-raja (Shi-pi-kia), i. 
106 , 107 ; 125. 

Si-wang'inu — Bhimadevi, i. 113 n. 
six extraordiiy^ events {lu-khi), 
thc'ixreipl^ablewar stratagems 
that Ch’i^ping offered to the’first 
Han emperor (b.c. 193 ), by which 
the latter brought the feudatory 
princes into subjection, i. 2. 
six parts, or four cardinal points 
with zenith and nadir, i. 8. 
six supernatural faculties, ii. 143, 

six ways of birth, ii. 214 n. 

Si-yu-ki, western world (see Bret- 
schneider’s Not. of Med. Geog., p. 
42), i. 21 , 84 ; I. 
skandhas, i. l6i n. 
Skandhadhdtu-dyatanas (Yun-kiai- 
king), i. 95. 

Skandhadhdtu • upasthdna SHtra — 
{W en-hiai-chu-king), i. 201. 
Skandhila (So-kin-ti-lo), author of 


the Vihhdshdprahuranapdda S'ds’ 
tra, i. 161. 

skull-bone of Buddha, i. 67, 96, 97. 
Skull-bone vihdra— Hidda, i. 95 n. 
XMai — Skythians, i. 148 n. 
Skythian invaders— -VrfJJis, i. 16 . 
Snowy Mountains (Himalayas ), i.i i ; 
Hindu-Kush, &c., i. 49, 50,^2-^^, 
64, 90, 135, 143, 177, 199; ii. 62, 
80, 119, 127, 155, 188 ; iiittle, 36. 
Snowy-mountain-men — Tukharas 1 
S6acrros, Subhavastuor Swat river, 

i. 120 n., 126 n. 

2 tt;avoy,Sushdma, Suvania, orSuhan 
river, i. 145 n. 

Sogdh, i. 34 n. 

So-hing — ^Achara or Achala arhat, 

ii. 218. 

So-kin-ti-lo — Skandhila. 
soldiers, i. 82, 87. 

So-li — Cho^, ii. 249 n. 
So-lin-teu-pim-teu-fa, “the princo 
who seizes and holds firmly,’ ’ title 
of a king, i. 100. 

S69.a Kolivisa and Son a Kut ikanna, 
ii. 187 n., 189 n., 254 n. 

SOnaka arhat, i. 53 n. 

Sdnbh^ndar, ii. 156 n. 

Soron, town on the Ganges, i. 201 n. 
So-to-p’o-ho — Sadvaharaja, 
2oud(rroy river, i. 126 n. 
Sphitavaras, Julien’s restoration of 
Si-pi-to-fa-lo-sse, i. 61 n. 
aphaiika {p*o~chi), rock crystal, ii. 
278. 

Sramana (Sha-men), i. 68, 71 , 76 ; 
85, 89, &c. 

Sramana’s clothing, i. 76. 

Srava, f^ravasta, king, ii. 1 n. 
srdvaka (ching-wen), a disciple, ii. 
142,143. 

Srdvana (Shi-lo-fa-na), month, 1. 72. 
iSravasti (Shi - lo - fa - sih - ti), in 
Chinese She-wei, city, i. 44 , 48 ; 
106, 240 ; ii. I, 3, 14 n., 18 n. 
srishtkt {shang-chujt merchant chief , 

, ii. 125. 

Srigupta (She-li-kio-to), in Chinese 
Shing-mi, king, i. 10 ; ii. 151, 
152. 

^riharsha era, i. 210 n. ; ii. 8l n. 
Srihatta, Silhet district, ii. 195 n. 
Srikritati (She-li-ki-li-to -ti ),ii.3o6 n. 
^rikshetra (Shi-li-ch’a-ta-lo), in 
Burma, ii. 200. 
iSrilabdha (Shi-li-Io-to), i. 226. 
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Srinagar, in' Ka^mlr, : i. 258' n. '■ 
Sringa, i '113. 

Srdtdpanna {Sselco), i. 4:0, 61 . 
Srughna (Su-lu-k'm-na), or Sugb, 

, district, i 186 f., 187 11. 
Srutaviinsatikdti (Sbi-lu-to-p’in-she- 
ti-kii-clii) Bbikshu, Chinese Wen- 
nrh-pih-yib, ii, 187 f., 254, 258. 
8'se— Yajur-vMaj i. 79, 

Sse-che— Maitrdya, ii. 47. 
Sse-yeh-hu, a Turkish Kh^n, i. 45 11. 
staff (religious), hikkala or khakkha-> 
ram, i. 96 n, 

Sth^iidsvara (Sa-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo), in 
Northern India, i 183 f., 186 n., 

- 

Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school, ii. 

24» I33» 164, 199, 229, 247, 260. 
Sthiramati (Kin-hwui) Sthavira, ii. 
171, 268. 

stone (metallic), Chinese teou^sMh, 
iSi. 

sUpa, i. 55 n., 61 n., &c. 

Suastos or Swjlt river, i. 109 n. 
Subhadra (Su-po-t’o-lo), Chinese 
. Shen-hien, i. 62 ; ii. 35, 36. 
Subhavastn (Su-p*o-fa-su-tu), river 
in Udyana, i. 120, 121 n., 122, 
126 n.,' 135 n. 

Subhuti (Su-p’u-ti), Chinese Shen- 
hien, a devotee, i. 204, 205. 
Suddna Jdtaka, i. 76 n. 

Suddna (Su-ta-na), in Chinese Shen- 
yu, Prince Visvantara, i. II2, 
1x3. 

Sudan ta, a Pratyeka Buddha, i. 
1 12 n. 

Sudatta (Su-ta-to), in Chinese Shen- 
shi, i. 44 , 46 , 98 ; ii. 3-5, lO ; 
hill, L 97 , 98 . 

6uddhavasa-deva (Tsing-kiu-tien), 
/ 11.30,114. 

Suddhodana-raja (Tsing-fan-wang), 
i. 67 ; ii. 14-17, 21-23, 52, 128, 
151, 226 n. ; ruined palace of, 

, i. 49 . 

Sudra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste, i. 82 ; ii. 
90, 272. 

Su-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo-Suvarnagotra. 
Suh&n, Sushoma, Swaws river, i. 
145 n. 

SuhridaUkha, a work, ii. lOO n. 
sugatidhikd rice, ii. 82 n. 
sugar-cane, i. 163. 

Sugatas (Siu-kia-to), in Ch. Shen 
shi, ii- 2x3. 
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Sugh or Srughna (Su-lo-k’in-na), i. 
186 n. 

suh — births, i. lOO. 
suh-mai — spring wheat, i, 50 h, 
Su-ho-to — Svat. 
suicide, i. 232, 234. 

Sui dynasty, 581-618 A.n., i. 18 ; 8 n. 
Sukhavati paradise, i. 134 n. 
sukla-paksha (pe-fen), light fort- 
night, i. 71. 

Su-l^-sa-t’ang-na — Surasthana, ii. 
277. 

Su-li, ancient name of Kie-sha, i. 
38 ; ii. 306 n. 

Sultanpur — ^T&masavana, on the 
Gomati river, i, 173 n., 175 n., 
177 n., x8x n., 237 n. 
Su-lu-k’in-na — Srughna. 

Suma (Su-mO'She), a Naga, i. 126. 
Sumana or Samana, a deva, i. 126 n. 
Sumedha Bodhisattva, i. 92 n. 
Sumeru, Mount, i. 10 ; ii. 162. 
Su-mo-she — Sunia-naga. 

Siin, lived under the Eastern Hans 
, (25-220 A.D.), i. 4. 

Suna, a spirit, i. 62. 

Sunagir, Sunahir, or ^unaghir (Su- 
na-hi-lo) mountain, i. 62 ; ii. 
284. 

Sundari, a courtesan, i. 46 . 

Sun-god, Surya or Aditya, i. 273 ; 

ii. 274, 300, 30X. 

Su-man — Suman, i. 40. 
Su-nu-li-shi-fa-Io — Sunurisvara, 
capital of Lahgala, ii. 277. 
Sung-Yun, pilgrim, i. 16 ff., 81 ; his 
mission, 81 - 108 . , . 

Su-p’o-fa-su-tu — Subhavastu, i. 
121, 122. 

Su-po-t’o-lo — Subhadra. 
Suprabuddha, father of Maya, ii. 
23 n. 

Su-p’u-ti — Subhiiti. 
iS* 4 rdngama S'dtra, i. 60 n. j ii. 1 10 n., 

, 154 

Surasena, Prince, ii, 8x n. 
Surasenaka, district, i. X79 n. 
SOr&shtra or Sorath (Su-la-ch’a), ii. 
268, 270. 

Surasthana (Su-la-sa-t’ang), capital 
of Persia, ii. 277. 

Surat, ii. 102 n. 

Surkh-6.b or Vakhsh river, i. 39 ri. 
Surkh-ab (South) or Kunduz river, 
i. 43 n. 

Surkhaa river, i. 39 n. 
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^urkhar river, i. 56 xi., 91 
Surkk-rud river, i. 56 n. 

Snrkh-but, one of the Bamiyazi 
images, 51 n. 

Sur-knia—Sara-ktpa, ii. 23 n. 
Surparaka, Supara, in the Kohkan, 
L i8x n. ' 

Shrya»deva (Su-li-ye-ti-p’o) orAdit- 
ya, ii. 188, 274 n. 

Susima, king, ii. 2 n. 

Su"ta— -Sudattai ii. 3 
, Su-ta-lan-t' sang — SMm Pitaka, 
sMms {king), i. 73, 80. 

SMra Piiaka (Su-ta-lau-t’sang), i. 
155; ii. 164 ; towers in honour 
of the, i. 38 . 

Sutrishna (Su-tu-li-sse-na), i. 31, 
32n.,‘ioo, 

Su-tu-li-sse — Sutrishna, 
Suvarnabhhmi — Burma. 
Suvarnagdtra(Su-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo), 
in Chinese Kin-shi, i. 199. 
Suvastavddi, ii. 281 n, 

Su-yeh, Chu or Chui, river and 
town, i. 19 ; 26, 27. 

Svdt (Su-ho-to), i. 31 ; 109 n., 11911. 
Svdt^mbara Jains, i. 144 n. 
Sv^fcapura (Shi*fei-to-pu-lo), ii. . 75 » 
76. 

Svdtflvaras (Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse), i. 61, 
95 a* 

Syilwiish, the Persian, ii. 301 n. 
Syr-darya, Sihflii or Jaxartes river, 
i. 27 n., 28 11., 29 11., 30 n., 31, 
88, 90, 93, 96, 97. 

Sz’chiieu (Shull), province of China, 
i. 10; ii. 19S. 


T. 

Ta-ch’a-shi-lo — ^T alcsha^ila. 

Ta - chong - pu — Mahasahghika 
school, i. 121 n., 162 ; ii. 287. 

Tadwa (To-wai), birthplace of Ka- 
syapa Buddha, i. 48. 

Tagao, valley in Kapisa, i. 54 n. 

Ta-hia — Baktria, i. 37 n., 38 n. ; ii. 
222'n. 

Tai-Hau, Empress Dowager, i, 84. 

T’ai Tsung, Emperor, surnamed 
Wen-wang-ti, a.d 627-649, i. 
in., 2,6. 

takahana (ta-t’sa*na), a measure of 
time,! 71. 

Takshajiiia (Chu-ch’a-shi-io ), Taxila, 


i. 32 n.; 136:!, 137 m, ^ 38, 140 
n., 143 n., 145; ii. 302, , 303, 309 

Taksha^ilMi, ii. 275 n. 

Taksha^ir^, the “severed head,” i 

138. 

Takht-i-Bhai, i 1 14 n, 
Takht-i-Sulaim^n, mountain in Kas- 
I mlra, i. 158 n. 

Taki, village in Panji-b, i. 143 n. 
Takka (Tsib-kia), the country of 
the Bdihlkas, i, 164, 165, 166 n., 
1670., 173 n. 
tdla trees, ii. 184, 255* 

Ta-la*kien — Td-lik^n. 

Talas river, i. 29 n. 

T^lik^n in Badak8hl.n (Mung-kin), i, 
43 D., 43 n. 

Tdilik^n (Ta-la-kien), on the borders 
of Khur^s^n, i. 48 and note. 
Ta-U-lo — Dlbril, i. 1 34, 

Ta-lin — Mah^vana sanghitnlma, i 
124. 

Ta 4 o*pi-ch’a — Dravida, ii. 228. 
Ta-lo-sse— Taras. 

Ta/AaX£757s, Tamalitti or Titmralipti 
(Ta-mo-li-ti)— Tamluk (g. v.}, ii. 
200 n. 

Tjimasavana (Ta-mo-su-fa-na) — -Sul- 
tanpur, i. 173 n., 174, 176 a,; 
convent, i. i8i n. 

Ta-mi — ^Termed. 

Tamluk, Tamralipt!, in Bengal, i. 

71 , 72 ; III n. ; ii. 186, 200. 

Ta - mo - kiu - ti — Dharmakoti or 
Dharmagupta, a Shaman, i. 76 . 
Ta-mo-po-lo'p’u-sa— DharmapMa, 

ii. 229 n. 

Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti — ^Termistat, i. 41 
n. ; ii. 292, 296, 298. 
Ta-mo-sU“fa-na — Tamasavana, i. 
174* 

Tamralipti (Tan-mo-H-ti), ii. 200. 
Tan-Chu, son of the Emperor Yao, 
i. 8 n., 10. 

T’ang, Emperor, i. 8 ; kingdom, 
i. 8 n., 9, 9 n., 16, 216, 217. 
T’'ang(-ti) - Yao, one of the five 
kings, i. 8. 

T’ang Hiian Tsung, Emperor, a.d. 

713-756, i. I n., 4. 

.Tangut, Tanggod, tribes of Tibetan 
blood, i. 57 n., 58 n. 

•Tan-mo-li-ti — Tamralipti, ii. 186. 
Tan-ta-lo-kia — ^Dantaloka, i. 112 n. 
Tantra, writings, i. 155 n. 
Tao*ching, pilgrim, i. 23 , 26 , 31 , 33 . 
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Tao-yung, pilgrim, i. 103 , 10^, 106 , 
^ 108 . , 

Tapoban— Taptap&ni, “ hot water,** 
ii. Xiy n. 

Tara (To-lo) Bddhisattva, i. 96 ; ih 
103,174. 

Taras (Ta-lo-sse), i. 19 ; 28, 29 n. 
Taravafci, ii. 103 n. 

Tarim river, i. 12 , 13 , 25 n. 

Tartar (Hu) pilgrims, i. 19 . 

Tartars, i. 103 , 105 , 108 . 

Tashkand (Shi-kwo and Che-shi), 
/i.l 9 ..,: 

Ta-thsin— Dakshina ( Dekhan) coun- 
try, i. 68 , 69 . 

Tchina for China temple, i, 19 . 
ten good qualities, i. 55. 
ten -power — -daia6ato, ii. 75. 

Tenghiz lake, i. 13 ; 17 n., 52. 
^eoM-r-a measure of ten pints, i. 
45 »• 

teou-shih, metallio stone, n 51, 89, 
166, 177, I97» xgS i ii- 45 p 4^? 
174 n. 

Termed (Ta-mi), i. 38, 39 n. 
Termistdt (Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti), i. 

41 n. ; ii. 292, 296, 298. 

Tersa (Taras ?)> river and town, i. 
29 n. 

Tetragonis, i. 95 n. 

Th^ikan or TalikUn, i. 42 n. 

Thai Tsung or T*ai Tsung, surnamed 
Wen-wang-ti, Emperor, i. 6. 
Thakuti dynasty, ii. 81 n. 
Than 64 vara, Sthane 4 vara, i. 183 n. 
ihang 4 h tree f ii. 26s- 

Tharekhettar^, Burmese form of 
^rikshetra, near Prome, i i* 200 n > 
Thatagush,of the Cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, the Sattagudal of Herodo- 
tos, i. 61 n. 

persimmon, i. 83 . 

Thien-sin — ^Vasubandhu, i. 105 n. 
thirty -two marks of a Buddha, i. 

I n. 

Thousand springs—Myn-bulak, i. 

27, 28, 29 n, ; ii. 288. 
three jewels, i. 50. 
three pitahas^f ii. 75. 
three precious objects of worship, 
i. 79 . 

three precious ones, the, i. 64 . 
three sacred names, i. 79 . 
three sovereigns, the, i. 7 n., 8. 
three species of knowledge, ii. 163. 
three vidyds^ ii. 75, lOi. : 
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three worlds, i. 1 n. 

Ttatfray^s or Chashtana, king, ii. 
270. 

Tibet, i. 135 n. ; Little, i, 15 . 

Tibetans — Pan tribes, i. 173 n, 

Tibetan cannibalism, i. 14 n. 5 tribes, 
Tanggod, i. 57 n., 58 n. 

Tieh-lo — ^Tirabhukti (Tirhut), i. 91 ; 
old land of the Vrfjjis, i. 16 . 

T*ien-chu — India, i. 69. 

Tien-kwan—- Devasena, i. 191 n. 

Tien-ti — Indra, i. ill. 

Tih-hwui — Gunamati, li. 171. 

Tih-kwong — Gunaprabha, L igi. 

Tilada, Tiiadaka, or Tilara, (Ti-lo- 
shi-kia) convent, ii. 102, 102 n., 
103, 136 n. 

Ti-lo-shi-kia — ^Tilada. 

Ti-na-po — Dinava, ii. 278. 

tinduha {chin'fu’hia) fruit, i. 88. 

tin-sse — karmaddna, ii. 96. 

Ti-p*o — Deva Bodhisattva, ii. 97 » 
210, 227. 

Ti-p’o-si-na — Ddvasena, i. 191. 

Ti -p*o-to -to — Dev adatta.ii .150,20 1. 

Tirabhukti (Tieh-Io), Tirhut, i. 16 , 

91 . 

Tirthakas (Wai-tao), heretics, ii. 35 
n., 284,285, 

Ti-shih — Sakra or Indra. ii. 176. 

Tishyarakshi fca (Ti - shi - lo eh*a ), 
second wife of Asoka, i. 141 n. 

Ti-wei, town to the north-west of 
Balkh, i. 46. 

Tiii5-5.b, ajSluent of the Yerkiang 
river, i. 90 n. 

To-ohing, pilgrim, 1 . 45 , 71 . 

Toka, town, ii. 255 n. 

Tokhari (Tu-ho-lo), Toxapol, i. 20 n., 
37 n.; ii. 62 n., 286, 287, 288. 

Tokhdrist&n— -Tulihara, i. 37 n. 

^ To-li, country-— valley of Ta-li-lo of 
Hiuen Tsiang, Dard country, i. 
29 ; 134 n. 

To-lo— Tara Bddhisattva, ii. 103, 
174 ; temple,!. 96 . 

To 4 o-po-ti— 3 >v 5 rapati, ii, 200. 

To-na-kie-tse-kia — Dhanakataka,ii. 
220 f. 

T’ong-sheu— Kumtolabdha( ‘y orith 
received’), i. I39 n. ; ii. 304 ; Jina 
Bodhisattva, ii. 218 n, 

tooth, Buddha*s, i. 45, 67, 92. 

Tooth-brush sangharama, i. 68. 

Topur or Topera, on the Yamuna 
river, L 187 n. 
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To-wai- — Tadwa, birthplace of Ka- 
f^yapa, i. 48 . 
towns, Indian, i. 73. 

To-ying, a Shaman, i. 99 . 
traditional knowledge of the pre- ! 
cepts, i. 70 . 

Trayastrimsas (To-lo-ye-teng-ling- 
she) heaven, i. 20 , 39 , 40 , 44 ; 
202, 203 n. ; ii. 4, 69 n., 87 n. 
trees, i. 88. 

tree of the father-in-law and of the 
son-in-law, ii. 83 n, 

Trikdndasesha, ii. l n, 
irifframs, i. 7 n. 

Tripitaka (San-t’sang), i. 6 ; ii. 164, 
247 n. 

Tripifakacharya — Hinen Tsiang, 

i. 2. 

triraindni, it 16S n, 

trividyds — threefold knowledge, i. 

105 n., 142, 152 n., 163.^ 

Tsaghan Ashibantu, or Khadatu- 
bnlak, town, i. 13 n. 
t* 3 a~na — kshaijta, i. 71. 

Tsau-kiu-ch’u — Tsaukuta country, 

ii. 125. 

Te''a~o-'pi 4 a-mo-lun — Samyuktdbhi’ 
dharma ScUira, i. lio. 

Tlaadi-U — Kshattriyas, i. 82. 
tmu — date fruit, i. 88. 

Tsaukuta (Tsu-ku-ch’a or Tsu-li ), ' 
i. 62 j ii. 125, 282, 283. 

T’se-shi — Maitreya, ii. II 9 » 143 * 
T’se-li— Maitribala raja, ii. 213. 
Tseu-ho country, — ^probably Yar- 
kand, i. 14 , 27 . 

T’seu-na — lishunadeva, ii. 284. 
Tsie-ku — ancient name of Cho-kiu- 
kia, ii. 307 n. 

Tsih-kia— Takka. 

Tsih rock {Tsih-shih-shan), i, 13. 
Tsih-chin 4 un — TaUvasanchayaS'da^ 
tra, i, 162. 

Tsin, king of China, ii. ig8. 

XsTn dynasty, i 2i6> 217. 

Ts’in land, i. 25 , 29 , 33 . 

Tsin - ching - kio - shan — * mountain 
leading to perfect intelligence,’ ii. 
ii4n. 

Tsing lake — Issyk-kul or Temurtu, 
i.lO; 25. 

Tsing-chau, town, i. 18 , 83 . 
Tsing-leu — Punyasdld, i. 214 n. 
Tsing-pin — Bhavaviveka, ii. 223 
n. 

Tsing-tu temple, i. 18 . 


Tsing-t’u — “pure land ” section of 
Buddhists, i. 227 n. 

Tsioh-li (Feou-thou) pagoda, i. 103 , 
104 , 106 . 

Tsi-shi — Sarvadata birth, i. 124. 
Tso-hia^ Teo 4 a-hia, period of rest, 
i* 73 * 

t^so-mo — kshauma, i. 75. 

Tso-moh — city, probably the Nl-mb 
of Hiuen Tsiang, i. 86, 

Tso-ts’ze, i. 96 , 

Tsui-shing-tseu — Jinaputra, ii, 275. 
Tsu-ku-ch’a or Tsu-li — ^Tsaukuta, ii. 
282, 283. 

ts^ung — light green, i. 52 n. 
T’sung-ling mountains, i. 14 , 16 , 27 , 
i 29 , 89 , 93 ; 5, 25 n., 37, 41, 56, 
II9 n. ; ii. 288, 290, 297, 299 n., 
i 300, 304. 

I Tsu-tsai — isvara, an author, i. 112 
n, 

Tsdl-tsai-t’ien — Isvaradeva, ii. 233. 
Ts’z’-li — Maitribala, i. 127, 

Tu-fan — Tibet, i. 199 n, 
Tuh-kiueh— -Huns, Eastern Turks, 

i. 85 ; 20, 28, 30, 37 n. 

Tu-ho-lo — Tukhara country, i. 37 ; 

ii. 62, 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 
302 n., 325. 

T’ui - fan — “ sending - back - the • 
crowd ” stOpa, ii. 153. 

Tukatu (Tsu-na-hi-lo ? ) mountain, i. 
62 n. 

Tukhara (Tu-ho-Io) country, i. 29 ; 
37, 39 n., 49, 50, 54, 156, 157 ; ii. 
62 n., 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 
302 n., 325. 

Tu-kiueh — a Turk, ii. 285, 286. 
Tulakuchi, ii. 2 n. 

T’u-lu-h’o-po-tu — ^Dhruvapata, ii. 
267. 

Tun-hwang, town south of the Bu- 
lunghir river, i, 12 , 13 , 15 , 24 n., 
25 n., 84 . . 

Turfan (liao-chang), capital of the 
XJighur country, i. 13 ; 17 n. 
turquam — horses,!. 20 n. 

Turiva, satrapy of Baktria, i, 37 n. 
Turks, i. 37 n., 38, 40, 45 ; ii. 288, 
290, 296. 

Turks, Eastern (Tuh-kiueh), i. 86. 
Turk Khan, i, 39 n. 

Turkhara (Tu-ho-lo), ii. 62. 
Turkistan, town of, i. 28 n., 29 n, 
turmeric (yo-Mn)f i. I20 ; i. 

143. 
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Tiir or Turan, i. 37 , 

Tusbara or Tukhara, 1. 37 ^ ^ 

Tushita (Tu-si-to) heaven, 1. 29, 78 , 

134, I55» 226, 227, 228 n. ; 

• li. 225. • 

Tush Kurghan, 11. 299, 


u. 


U-CHA— Och kingdom, ii. 288. 
tJ-cb’a— U dra or Orissa. _ ^ 

IJ-chang or U-chang-na— udyana, 

i. 89, 93, 95, 99, 101, 108; 1 18. 

Uchh, ii. 265 n. 

U’Chi-yen— Ujiyana, 11. 72. 
IJ4akh^nda (U-to-kia-hau-ch a), O 
hind, i. Ii4> ^35* 

Udaya, ii. 85 n. 

Udayagiri in Orissa, 11. 205 n., 237 n. 
Udayana (U-to-yen-na), Ch. Chu- 
’ai, king of Kos4mbi, i. 20 ; 235 J 

ii. 4, 322. ■ 

TJday^^va, 11. 85 n. 

Udayibhadra, ii. 2 n. 

Udita (U-ti-to). king of Korth India, 

rrdia^lU-oh’a) or Odra, Orissa, ii. 

204 f . , . 

rdra R^maputra (You-tau-lau-taeu 
or XJ-teu-lau-tseu), ii. 54 n., 139, 

. 140, I4i» 142 “. 

uduwhoLTa (wu-t an-po-lo) nuit, ng, 

i. 88, 163. . 

Udyana, or Ujj^na (U-chang or U- 
chang-na), i. 16, 30, 89, 93; 9$ 

I18, H9, I20n., 126, 131, I34> 
149; ii. 21. ^ 

Uh-po, a Jafshi, 1. 99. ^ 

XJighurs (Hu) people, 11, 302, 320. 
ITjain village, i. 199 
Ujiyana (U-chi-yen), ii, 72. 

Uii^na for Udyana, 1. 95 

iign. 

Ujjanta or Ujjayanta. (Yuh-cheii 
to), Girn^r hill, ii. 269. ^ 

Ujjayini (U-she-yen-na), 11. 25 1 n„ 
270, 271. 

unbelievers {wm-tau), 1. 91 n.^ 

Sdstrd {U-pO“ti’Sko)f 1. 155* 
XJpadhyaya {simng and ho-shang), 11. 

169 n. , . 

XJpagupfca (Yu-po-kiu-to), in Chinese 
Jfl.nanfiRft Uva-kikta. 


Kia-hu, and Japanese Uva-kikta, 
fourth patriarch, i. 182 ; ii. 88 n., 

89 n., 93» 273- ‘ 


Upali (Yeu-po-li), i. 49 .; 180, 181 ; 

ii. 164* • 

ipdsahas (u-fo-so-Ua), pure men, i. 

33 ; 81 : ii. I4^' . 

updmU {u-posse-hta), a lay uis- 

■Cr^to^(U-pi-na), capital of Par 4 u- 
sthana, ii- 285. . _ , 

JJ,po-ti-$hja — UpadMa i. 153. 

^,.3^_-hair circle, topknot, i. in., 

ufa'4a”(’Wu-la-shi), Uraa ‘kp<ra or 
O^apfftt, in Hazara, i. I 47 » 

Uratiube, Uratippa, or Ura-tape, 1. 
31 n. 

Uravilva, ii, 46 n. 

Uravilva-Kai^yapa (Yeu-leu-p m-lo- 
kia-she-po), ii. 130, 

Urnd — 'pc-haOf hair circle, i, I. 
Urtak-taii mountains, i. 27 n., 29 n, 
U-sha—Och. ii. 304. 

U-she-yen-na— Ujjayini, 11. 270. 
ushntsha, Ch, Fo-ting^ho, skull-bone 
like a lotus leaf, i. 96; ii. 249 * 
252. 

Ush-turfan, town, i. 24 n. 

Usinara, king, i. 12$ n. 

Usira, a mountain in Kasmir, 1. 

ljf<-^lo-*an‘sha‘Ch^a — Utfcardshlidha, 
month, ii. 15* 

U-ta-lo-si-na — Uttaras^na, 1. 1 32. 

U-teu-lan-tseu — Udra-Rdmaputra, 

ii. 139. 

Utkala, Odra or Orissa, ii, 204 n. ^ 
U-to-kia-han-ch’a — Udakhanda, 1. 

1 18 

U-to-yen-na— King Udayana of Kau- 
toibi, ii. 322. , , 

Utpam Bhikshuni, transformed into 
a Chakravarttin king by Buddna 

Utpalavania (Lin-hwa-sih). a Bhik- 
shuni, i. 204, 205. 

UtrOsbta — Sutrislma. 

Uttara ' (Wu-ta-lo), an Arhat, u. 

227. . 

UttaradharmaorDharmOttara, foun- 
der of the Sautr^ntika school, 1. 

139 * 

Uttara K6sala, country, 11. i n. ^ 
VUardmnga (Yu-to-lo-stlng-kia), 

Uttaras^na (U-ta-lo-si-na)^ Ch. 
Shaug-kiun, king of Udyana, u 
17 ; 126, 127, 131, ^32, 133* 
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U ttarasha^ha {TJ - ta - !6 - ’an • sha - 
cli’a), month, ii. 15. 

Utiardyanaf northern march of the 
sun, i. 71 n. 

Uzbeks, i. 49 n. 

V. 

VaibhIra hill, in 155 n., 156 n., 
181 n. 

Vaibhashika sect or school, i. 105 
n., no n., 139 n., 193, 194. 

Vdipulya^parinirvdna Sdira,u 71 . 

Vairoehana (Pi-lu-ciie-na), Arhat, i. 
87 ; ii. 312. 

V aisakha ( Fei'-she-k’ie ) month, i. 72 ; 
ii. 33, 122. 

Vaisa Rajputs, i. 209 n. 

VaisMi (Fei-she-li), country and 
city, i. 62 , 63 , 64 , 66, 78 ; ii. 66, ; 
67, 68 n., 72, 73, 74, 75, 

76, 77, 81, 97, 98, 160, 164 n., 
165 n., 166. 

Vaisravana-deva (Pi-sha*men) Ku- 
bera, i.’l 4 ; 44, 45, 59, 191 n. ; ii. 
309,311. 

Vaiiya (Fei-she) caste, i. 82, 89. 

Vaisya, perhaps for Vaisa, i. 209 n. 

vaitraha, a twig, i. 68 n. 

Vajjis or Vajjians, ii. 66 n., 68 n., 
77 n., 78 n. See VfXjjis. 

Vajra (Fa-slie-lo), ii. 170. 

VajraG}ichMdihd,i» 20 j!^n* 

Vajradhydna for V airasamddhii ii. 
219. 

Vajrapani (Chi-kin-kang) — Indra, i. 
62 ; 122; ii. 22, 36, 225, 226; 
eight Vajrapanis, ii. 22. 

Vajrapani dhdrani (Ghi-king-kang- 
t’o-lo-ni), ii. 225. 

Vajra samddhi, ii. 114 n., 116, 21 9. 

vajrdsana {kin-hang -tso), imperish- 
able throne, ii. 114, 116. 

Vakhsh or Surkh-ab river, i. 39 n., 
41 n. 

Valtkula or Vakula, a Sthavira, ii, 
190 n. i 

Vakula (Po-khu-lo), a Yaksha, ii. 
190. 

Vakshu (Po-t’su), Oxus river, i. 12 ; 
ii. 289 n., 292. 

Valabhi (Fa-la-pi), i. 16 ; ii. 266 f., 
268, 269. 

Varaha Mihira, i, 202 n. ; ii. 200 n. 

VarMia temple at Ttoralipti, i. 
Ill nv . • 


Varana (P’o-lo-na) . river, i!., 44 n., 
45 -‘'' ■ 

Varana or Varnu (Fa4a-na) district, 
ii. 281. 

Varanasi (P’o-Io-ni-sse). See Bd- 
naras. 

Varasdna (P’c-lo-si-na), ii, 286. 
Varsakh river, in Badakshiln, i. 42 n. 
Fars/i4s ( Fw-siii)-— rainy season, i, 
72 n., 

Yasanta — spring, i« 72 n. 
Vdsamdattd/ii,in, 

V^sbpa (Po-fu), ii. 55 n. 

Va^ibha (Po-shi-p’o) saitigb^r^ma, 
ii. 195* 

Vasmapura or Balmapura, Reinaud’s 
restoration of Pi-chen-p’o-'pu-lo, 
ii. 272 n. 

Vassdf season of retreat, ii, 161 n. 
Vasubandhu Bddhisattva (Fo-su- 
fan-tho), in Chinese Shi-shin-p’u- 
sa, Thien-sin or Shi-sin ; author 
of the AhJiidliarma-'kdslm ^(ktra : 
sometimes called the 20th Patri- 
arch (Boyd’s Mya-nanda, pp* 
62^ 63, 67), i. 98, 105, 108, 
no n., 120 n., 160, 168 n., 172, 
191, 192, 193-197, 225-229, 236 ; 
ii. 262, 263, 268 n. 

Vasumitra (Pho-shu-mi-to-lo), in 
Chinese Shi-yu, i. 105 n., 109, 
no n., 154 f. ; ii. 268 n. 
vatsara (seiljf a year, i, 7 1. 

Vaya Rtshi, i, 209 n, 

VMa kdstras {Fe%-fo), four, i. 79. 
vSdana {sheu), ii. 94 n. 
vehicles, the five, i, 79 n. 

Vengi, probably Vingila, ii. 217 n. 
V^nuvana (Chu-liD) vihte ‘bamboo 
garden,’ ii 43, 161, 165, 188. 
Venus-mountains, Fensberg,!!. 225 n. 
Vessantara (Pe-lo), Prince Sudana, 1, 
17,93; 1 12 n, 

Vessantara jdtaka, i. 17, 98; 213 n. 
VibkdsM {Pi-p'osho), ii. 307. 
Yihhdshdpn'akaranapdda S'dsiraf 
{Ghung-sse-fdn-pi-p*o~slia)i i. 16 1. 
VihhdshA S'dsira {Pi-p^o-sJia-lun\ 
composed by Maii6rbita, i, 105, 
II7, 153, 191, 192; commentary 
oh, by Pflrna, i. 162. 

Vibhdshd S'dstra, of ^rilabdha, i. 
226. 

Vichavapura, Julien’s restoration of 
P’i-chen-p’o-pu-lo, ii, 272 n^ 
vidala'y leaflessj i. 68 m 
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Viddhals: i. 20 n. \ ii. 

66 n. See Yne-olii, and ii. 370. 
M'uds, five (wingf): Sahdavidyd, 


aiid Silpasthdnavidyd 

VA . .. 

VidydmMrasiddhi Sdstra {We%-cM 
lun), of Vasubandhu, i. 236. 
viliaras in Nepal, i. 74 
Vijaya of Ceylon, ii. 236 n., 239 n., 
240 n. ; ancestors of, i. 108 n. 
Vijayanagaram, i. 14 5 207 ri* 

Vijayasambliava, king of Khotan 
(Li-yul), i. 87 n. . , v 

Vijfidnakdya S'dsm (Sbib»sbm-lun), 
i, 240, 

^pUna ichi), 'gence “• 04 

Vikram^itya (Chao-]ih) -f Sia 
vaatl, i. Io6, loS ; n. I 

Vikram^ditya Harsha of Ujjaymi, 

i. io6 n. ; ii. 8 i n., *37 , 

VikramSditya, Western Chalukya 

■Vik'Svana! (Max-lin) sanglxS,rama, 

Vimafakirtti (Pi-mo-lo-kie), ii. 68. 
TimalaJctHti S 4 tra (Pi-mo-lo-kie- 

Vimafimitro'(Pi-nio-lo-mi-to.lo),in 

Chinese Wu-haxx-yau, I. 196-. , . 

Vitnbasara, ii. 102 n.; see Bimbi- 

viSihaB, the eight delirerances 

i. 104 n., 149* 

vind (kong-beii), lute, i. 14* 

Vinaya\Uu), i. 23 , 38 , 39 , 64 , 63 , 70 , 
79 ; 58 n., 80, 181; 11. 40 n-. 

35 n., 164. 

Yin ay a schools, i. I 2 I. 

Vinaya Vihhdshd Sastra (P 
ViMa (Fing-k’i“lo), probably Vengi, 

capital of Andhra, ii. 217, ^ 2 iS. 

Yip^J?^ (Pi-po-she) or Yip^t river, 
"T<^a<ris of Arrian, i. 165. 
Yipulagiri (Pi-pu-lo) ii. i 55 j *5 * 
Yirasto (Pi-lo-shan-na) m Northern 
India, i. 201. . 

Yirata or Bair^t, town, 1. 179 J: 
Yirfidhaka (Pi-Ui-tse-kia), in Chinese 
Liti-ii, king, i. 48 , 49 ; 128, 156 n.; 
ii. II, 12, 20. 

Yisakha (Pi-so-kia), district, 1. 239. 
Yi^akha (Pi-»he-kfie), n. 10, u; 
chapel of Mother, i. 46 n. 


Yisala R&ja, ii. 66 n. 

Visvantara, Visvantara, or V essan- 
tara^' — Prince Sudana, i. 1 12 n. 

I Vitasta river, 148 n. 

Vrihadaranya, ii. 62 n. 

Yrfjjisor Vajjis (Fo-li-shi),Skythiaii 
‘invaders, i. 16, 108 n. ; ii. 66 n., 
70 n., 77, 81 n., 83 n., 236 n. 

FHiras, the nine, i. 186 n. 

“ vulture, the peak of the,” ii. 47 

Vydkarana {Ghing’ming-lun) of PH- 
nini, i. 1 14. 

Vyasa (Pi-ye-so), Ch. Kwang-po, ii. 
148. 


W. 

Wagesh, river, i. 4011. 
wai — death, ii. 163. 

WaMgayh, ii. 209 n. ' ^ , 

Wai-tao, unbelievers— Tirthakas, 1. 

91 n. ; ii. 35 n., 284. _ 

Wakhi^n (Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti?), 1. 42 n. 
Wakhsh (Hu-sha), i. 40* 

Wakhsh-flb or Snrkbab river, 1. 4* n. 
Wang-she-ch’ing 43 

Wan-it suburb of Lo-yang, i. 15, 
84. 

washing basin of Buddha, i. 45* 
wass {var8Ms)i i. 53 5 ®* ^ , 

Way hand or Ohind, Udakbanda, 
capital of Gandh^ra, i. 135 
weapons, i. 83 n. ; _ 

Wei dynasty, Great, 1. 16, 84, 94, 97, 
99, 101 ; country, 86 ; language, 
94 ; Tartar tribe, 84 n. _ , 

Wen-hiai-chU’Hng -- Skandkadham- 
upasthdna SMrayL 201. 
Weii-lin— Muchhilinda, ii. 4 i* 

Wen-urh-pih-yih— SrutavimSatikOti, 

bhikshu, ii. 187 0., 25^ /, 
Western countries (Si-yu), 1. 84. 
Y^estem Hia, the Tangut kingdom, 
i. 58 n. 

Western paradise, 11. 225 n. 
wheat (spring) {suh-mai) 1. 5<^ , 

White Elephant palace — perhaps tna 
PilusiSira stfipa of Hiuen Tsiang, 

i. 102. 

White water or Peh-shwui, town, 
i. 29. 

Wihihasanf hills, 11. 214 n. 
Wi-sing-yun — Aj^ta^atm rS-ja, li. 
tSo. 

winitis, i. 891 
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Women, country of Western, ii. 
240, 279. 

worlds (thousand) — chiliocosm. 
writing, i. 77. 

Wu-chang — ^Udyana country, i. 30. 
Wu-cho, “ without attachment *’ — 
Asahga, i. 226 n, 

Wu - hau - yau — Vimalamitra, ii. 
196 n. 

Wu'hio — ^Arhats, i. 152 n. 

Wu-ior Wu-ki? kingdom of, perhaps 
same as Karshar, i. 12 , 24 n., 26. 
Wu-Jeh-no-ch*i, in Tibetan Ma-dros 
— Anavatapta lake, ii. 6, 155 and 
note. 

Wu-kan-ti-yuh — the lowest hell, i. 
172 n. 

Wu-ki, same as ’ 0 -ki-ni, i, 17. 
Wu-la-shi — Urasa. 

Wu-shing, invincible,” — Hiranya- 
vatl river, ii. 32 n. 

Wu-ta-io — Uttara Arhat, ii. 227. 
wu-tan-j^o-lo — udumbara fruit, 

88 . 

mi-fu — 6tu, cat, i, 146. 

Wu-yang, town, i. 11. 

Wu-yau and Wu-yau-wang — A 46 ka, 
i 203 ; ii. 45, &C. 

wu^yu-ni-^n — complete mmiwa, 

L i6i n. 

Y. 

Yajur-vtda [Ssi), i. 79 n. 
y^k (mao-niu), ii. 80. 

Yakkba chOtiy^ni, ii. 68 m 
Yakkbinis, ii. 236 n. 
yaksha*(Yo-cha), i. 99; 59 » ! 

127, 153, 156; ii. 36 u., 190, 191 ; : 
fed by Maitribala r^ja, ii. 213. i 
Takshakrltyas of Ka^mir, i. 156 n. 
Yilma-r^ja, infernal king, i. 64 . 
Yamanadvipa or Yavanadvipa (Yen- 
mo-na-cheu), country, ii. 2Cxd. 
Yamg^n in Badaksh^u, probably In- 
p#-kin, i. 42 n. ; ii. 291. 

Yamun^ (Chen-mu-na), river, i. 187, 
188. 

yang — ^principle in Astronomy, i, 
71 - 

Yang-chow, town, 1 . 83. 

Y angi-hissar, according to Klaproth , 
equal to Tseu-ho, i. 14, 
Yang-kiu-li-mO'lo — AhguUmalya, ; 

ii. 3 . " 

Yangdu mountains, i. 28, I 


Yaou-tsin, period {a.d. 406), i. 87. 
Yarkand, probably Tseu-ho river, i. 

27 n. j ii. 299 n., 307 n.' 

Yarkiang (Cha-kiu-Ma ?), ii. 307. 
Yasa, son of Kana, an Arhat, i. 53 n. 
Yasada Ayushmat (Ye-she-t’o), ii. 
67 n.,74,75. 

Yashtivaxia ( Ye-sse-chidin), ii. 145, 

146, 147. 

Yasodhara (Ye-shu-t’o-Io), wife of 
Buddha, ii. 8 n., 17. 
yarn, breadth of a barleyeorn, i. 70. 
Yavanas (Ye-mel-ni), li. 236 n. 
Yavanadvipa. See Yamanadvipa. 
year, mtsara^ i. 71, 

Ye b river — the %r-darya. 

Yeh-hu— Kh 4 n of the Turks, i. 45 
and note. 

Yellow river, i. 13 n., 57 n„ 173, 
Yen-chang, i. 87 . 

Yen-mo-na-cheu — Yamanadvipa, 
Ye-po-kiu-to — Upagupta. 

Ye-podo, country, i. 99 . 

Ye-po-ti — Java, or perhaps Sumatra, 

i. 81 . 

Yerkiang river, i. 90 n. 

Ye-she-t"o — Y^ada, ii. 74, 

Ye-tha — Ephthalites, Turk tribes, 
Huns of Byzantine writers, i. 16 , 
16 , 90 , 91 , 92 , 100 , 101 ; 37 n, ; 
royal ladies of, i. 91 , 

Yeu-jih — BMMitya-raja, i. 168 n. 
Yeu-kin-ho, ii. 32 n. 
Yeu-leu-p^indo-kia-she-po— Uravilva 
K^yapa, ii. 130. 

Yeu-po-li — Upiili, i. 180; ii. 164. 
Yih-cheu — Bh/tskaravarmA 
Yih-tsai-chi — Sambuddhasa, Sar- 
vdrthasiddha, h. 16 n. 
Yih-tsai-i-ch’ing — Sarv^rthaslddba, 

ii. 52 n., 254. 

Yih-tsai-yau-i, “possessed of every 
excellency ” — Sarv^rthasiddha, ii, 
16 n. 

Yin-kwong-pu — the Kdsyapiya 
school, i. 121 n. 

yin — ^principle in astronomy, i. 71. 
Y o-cha — Y aksha. 

Yoga (Yu-kia) disciple, ii. 220. 
Yogachara school, ii. 103 n. 
Y 6 gdohdrya 8 'dstra' {Yu-kia-sse-ti‘ 
lun), i. 226. 

Ydgdchdryabhilmi J§dstra ( Yu-hia- 
88 e~ti 4 un), ii, 220, 275. 
Ydgdchdryabhilmi S'dstra kdriha, of 
Jinaputra, ii. 275* 
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Y uh»km*hiatig — Kiinkuma stiipa, ii, 
125. ■ ■ 

yuh-men — gem -gate, i. 16 n. 

Yu-hia-sse-ti lun — Y 6 gdchdrya S'ds' 
tra, i. 226. 

Yu-kla-sse-ti-lun — Ydgdchdrytf 
bh'dmi S'dstra, ii. 220. 

Yun-kml-hing — Skandhadhdtu-dya- 
tamas^ i. 95. 

?/im-s/itA--“Ciou(i-stoiie, ii. 103 n, 

Yu-shihvihEra, ii 174. 

Yu(-ti) Shun, See Shun, i, 8, 

Yu-tien — Khotan, i 199 n. 

Yuvan^sva, king, ii. i 11. 

yh,zafzai tribe, i. 12S n. 

Yeu-tau-lan-tseu — Udra lUma* 
putra, ii. 54 n. 


ydjana iyn-Bhen-m) i, *^0. 

-turmeric, i 120 ; ii. 283. 
yu — corner, ii. 102 n. 

Yuan-chiu, a Shaman, i, 176 n, 
Yu-cheu, town in Honan, !. 2. 
Yu-clii, country of the Western, i. 
78, 100 n. , ^ 

Yue -chi, Yueh-clii, or Yueh-ti, 

i. 15, 32, 33 ; 20 n., 37 n. ; ii. 67 
n.,7on. 

Yu-cMe-sK'tedun-slhili — YSgdchdr- 
ydbMmi Sastra-hdnka, ii. 275 and 
note, 

yueh^ngai-chu. — the Chandrakitnta 
jewel, ii. 252. 

Yuei-chi tribe, i. 56 n. 

Y ueh-kwang — Chandraprabha r^ja, 

ii. 213. 

Yuen-mun — Piirna, i. 162 n. 
yu-fan — a gem from theLu country, 
i. 66 n. 

Yu-hwui, also read Yu»fai, i. 14, 27. 
2/«-H«“-ginger, i. 54. 


Zapddpos or ZoSdSjO^;?, the ^atadru 
river, i. 178 n. 

Zarafsh^n river, i. 12 n., 34 n. 
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